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preface to the second edition. 


The new edition of my “ History of the Jesuits ” is 
the best proof that the book has done its work. It 
has found thousands of readers, and no one has put 
it aside without having obtained a proper idea of 
this Society, go worthy of condemnation. And 
seeing, now, that the Imperial Government has ranged 
itself on our side, let us hope that the accursed Ln 
y which, through the influence of the Jesuits, the 
spiritual resurrection of our fatherland has been 
restrained, will now be removed fromjlermany. 
hirsoly, the crushing of the Empire’s enemies, and 
^ the attack on the foes of light ! When was 
re ever for Germany a greater epoch? 

Stdttgabt. 

July, 1872. 
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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


In reading this remarkable book, it struck the translator that, 
perhaps, it would not bo unacceptable to the reading public of this 
country to know what is thought, in Protestant Germany, about 
the Socjefcy of which it treats. He has, therefox’e, devoted some 
of his leisure to rendering it into English, 

In order, liowover, that the reader may know something about 
the author of this work, he has also added a translation of what 
is said of him in the fourth volume of Heinrich Kurz’s Gesckickte 
Acr miutcn Deutschen Litemtur, von 1830 bis auf die Gegenwart, 
fourth and improved edition, Leipzig, 1881Karl Tneodor 
Griesingcr was born at Kimbach near Welsach, in Wurtemberg, 
on tlie 10th December 1809. After a complete study of theology, 
he became a vicar, but relinquished this position in three years to 
devote himself to literature. After a severe illness, he entered in 
1841 a bookseller’s shop, in order ‘ to make sure of his bread,’ but 
again gave up this career in 1848, and founded a democratic news¬ 
paper, Die Vullcswchr, which led to his arrest for high treason. Of 
this« charge, however, he was acquitted, but, notwithstanding, it 
was the cause of his emigration to America with his wife and child 
in 1852. A.a the mode of life there did not please him, ho returned 
to Stuttgart in 1857, when lie again resumed the career of autlior, 
and for his Wilrtemhenj nach seiner Verijannenheit mid Gegenwart, 
received from the King the gold medal for Arts and Sciences. 
Gricsiiiger belongs to the German Democrats, who wore not pleased 
witli life in Amoiica, because it was tinged w’ith truly republican 
opinions. This may bo concluded from his Lehendcn Bildcrn am 
America (Stuttgart, 1868), wliich, moreover, are indicative of 
talent. Tliese are not exactly iiovelrn but ratbor descriptions of 
life ameog t!ie Germans in America, more especially in Now York, 
and tins life is represented in a poetical manner and with spirit. 



TllANSLATOn’fi PBEPACR. 


His Emigranten Geschichien (Tuttlingon, 1858-59, 11.), relating to 
mattOi-’S connected with German emigration, show the inTentive 
faculties of the poet, as well as his slcill in describing situations 
and characters. Some tales are represented with the delicious 
humour which had already gained for the author many friends in 
HumoristUchm Bildern aus Schieaben (Heilbron, 1889), Die Alte 
Bauerei oiler Criminalmysterien von New York, is a clever story, but 
rather distasteful from its exaggerated atrocities. That the reve¬ 
lations in the Mystericn dcs Vaticam oder die geheimen Sunden des 
Papsthums (1861, II.), were, and still are, in accordance with the 
spirit of the age, is proved by the proceedings of the Jesuitical 
party in the Council of 1870. Griesinger also attempted historical 
novels, not without success, both in the Letzten Tagen der Gravenitz 
(Heilbron, 1839), and the lieimieh von Mompelgard und Elisabeth 
von'Bitseh, a historical novel of the end of the fifteenth century 
(Stuttgart, 1860, II.).” 

Dr. Griesinger, in addition to the above mentioned, published 
also several other historical works, such as Das Damen Regiment 
an den vnrschiedenen Tlofen Europaa (Stuttgart, 1871-72), and Die 
Geheimnisse dcs Escurial (Stuttgart, 1869), Geschichte der Deutschen 
(Stuttgart, 1874, IV,), now out of print. His ^Tysterien des Vati- 
cans, a most interesting work, containing startling revelations as 
to the groat depravity which the Church of Romo had fallen into, 
previous to the Reformation, was published in 1861. It was trans¬ 
lated into English and published in 1864 by Messrs. W. H. Allen 
and Co., of Waterloo Elace. The History <./' the Aesuits was pub¬ 
lished in 1866, and a second edition in 1878, This Society had 
been used by the Papacy in order to combat the Rcforniation. 
Some uphold the sons of Loyola, others, like the author, condemn 
them, but it camiot be gainsaid that the Society has been expelled 
from almost every Christian State, and from some of them more 
than once. This work is now presented to the reading public 
in an English dress, and the translator’s task ends with the 
translation. 
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MOTTO. 




Dcr Teufel sasa in der Hoir'^id kriimmt sich vor Schmer^fc 
'Weil der Munch Luther sich gefasset das Herz 
Linzugreifen in der V/elten Bing, 

Und zu fltiirzen die Alts Ordnimg der Ding*. 

“1st iiicht genug,^’ so heult er, “dass es weithiii schalt 
Pass die Arge sich wagt an die goistlicho Gewalt? 

Muss er auch noch mein eigen Beich und Dominium. 

Sich erkiihnen zu stiirzen um und um ? 

Bei meiner Grossmutter, er ist im Stand und erobert die Holl* 
'^Venn ich ibm nicht eine grossere Macht eutgegenstellM 
Doch wer hilft mir in dieser schweren Noth, 

Wo die Welt aua den Fugen zu gehen droht? ” 

So heult der Satan und schlug sich vor’s Him 
Dass blutgefiirbt war bald die schwarze Stirn. 

Da trat er die Schlang’ zu ihm und alt giftig* Thier 
Welcher vo?i Bosheit, Trug und List der Bauch berstet sohier. 

IJud fliistert’ ihm leis’ ein paar wort’ in’s Ohi*, 

Der Tefifel in seinem Inneru nicht eins davon verier, 

Aufsprang er und erleichtert schwoll ih7n die Brust 
Dnd sein Auge leuchtet vor Wonn’ und Lust. 

Neun Mon at drauf ein Weib einen Jungen gebai*, 

Dess’ Name Don Innigo von Loyola war. 

Aua (h r altm JicimehroniJ: des Pater Cyprian, 


(Translation.) 

The Devil sat in hell and doubled himself up with pain, because the monk 
Luther was courageous enough to encroach on the round world, and to 
upset the old order of things. “ Is it not suf&cient,” he screamed, “ that it 
resounds from afar that the wicked one dares to venture an attack on tlio 
spiritual power; must he also be bold enough to turn everything ujjsido 
down in my own kingdom and dominion ? By my grandmother, he has 
taken up a position and will rob hell if 1 do not oppose him by a greater 
power. And who will help me in this severe exigency, when the world 
threatens to depart from its course ? ” Thus howled Satan, and flogged his 
brains in such a way as to make his black forehead the colour of blood. At 
this juncture the Serpent approached him, the old poisonous beast, who 
nearly burst his belly with malice, deceit, and cunning, and whispered 
softly a couple of words into his ear. The Devil lost not a syllable in his 
innermost thoughts. Up he sprang, and his swollen breast was relieved, 
and his eye shono again with pleasure and lust. Nine months after that a 
woman gave birtli to a youngster whoso namo was Don Innigo de 
Loyola. 


Frolic the old Ithymes of Father Cyprian, 





CHAPTEE. L 

IGNATIUS LOYOLA BECOMES HOLY. 

Tt is n fact regarding which, according to the views of all 
enlightened people, the Germans have reason to bo not a little 
^ proud, tiiat almost all orders of monks belong to the Romaic 
^ speaking races, i.e. French, Italian, and Spanish, the Germans 
not having the slightest connection therewith. Thus formerly 
the widely extended Order of the Benedictines has to thank for 
its origin the holy Benedict of Nursia in Umbria, a province of 
Italy. So also the Camaldolenses, whose founder was the holy 
Romuald, from the family of the Dukes of Ravenna, while 
they derive their name from the Abbey of Oamaldoli near Arezzo 
in the Appenines. The grey monks of Vallombrosa come from 
Ficsoli in the territory of Florence. Further, the Carthusians 
so named from the solitude of La Chartreuse near Grenoble, 
where the holy Bruno, in the year 1086, built the first 
hermitage for the companions of his persuasion. Then come the 
Colostines, called into existence by the hermit Peter de Murrhonc, 
who in the year 1204 ascended the Papal throne under tlie name 
of Coles tine V. ; after them we find the Cistercians created by 
Robert Abbot of Oiteaux, or Cistereium, followed by the Sylves' 
triaus, the Grandimontines, and others. In like manner the 
Augustines and all those congregations wlio regulated their 
cloisters according to the rules of the holy Augustus, viz. the 
Premonstrateuscs,^ the Sorvites, the Hieronyrnites, the Jesuadeu, 

I aiJi well aware that ihis Order founded hy the (jaiion Norh( . t, 
froJLt Zaiithcn, in the territory of Cleve, a man of Gcrm;u) extraction, 
was afterwards, from his zoal lor tlu Church, nominated Archhishop of 

1 ^ 





and the Carmelifc'.’s, as well as the Dominicans, Franciscans, and 
Capucbines, along with the Minimen, the Minorites, and the wliole 
tribe of Beggar Orders, have all likewise a pure Italian origin. The 
fact is, that all the cloisters and instituted Orders have, in a word 
their homes to find in Italy, France, and Spain. The reason 
thereof is not difficult to discover. The spirit of the German 
nation is, indeed, by no meaSs of a very imaginative nature, 
and does not allow itself to be overruled by fancy, especially in 
regard to religion. In other words, the German has altogether 
, a too cold-blooded, calculating, deliberate temperament, to allow 
1 himself to be easily and thanklessly enthusiastic, and is much 
more inclined to indulge in subtle inquiries and investigations: 
on this account e.xpelled from Eome in a most bitter way, the 
chief heresy, namely, Protestantism, owes its birth to Germany, v 

In reviewing all these many orders mors closely, or even 
merely running over their names superficially, the question 
naturally suggests itself, which of them might be considered 
the best, the most excellent and most esteemed ? This question 
was formerly much discussed, especially among the Orders them¬ 
selves, and it gave rise among them to an infinity of strife, 
jealousy, discord, and mutual depreciation. In short, formal 
war took place between the individual Orders, and I need only 
mention Thomists and Scotists (Dominicans and Franciscans, the 
former followers of Thomas Aquinus, the latter of Duns Scotus) 
in order to render superfluous nil further explanation. If, in 
this manner, disputes took place among the members of the 
Orders themselves, how much less could the public, the lay world, 
be expected to agree as to their value or excellence, especially 
while the national jealousy of French, Italian, and Spanish was 
mixed up with the question. 

in the sixteenth jcntury, two circumstances occurred wliich at 
onoc put a termination to the contention, namely, the Reforma¬ 
tion and the institution of the Order of the Jesuits. 


Magdeburg, ami still later translated, indeed, among tlic Kaints; but in tbc 
first place tlie 1 rcmonstralonses are only a now edition of the Canonici 
rcgulans Banoti Augufltini,” wlio, it was well known, derived their origin 
from Italy ; Hccondly, Norb^Tt lived so long in Franco that he was no longer 
German, but Biranlv thonoht ami jLnt.o/i ..a i i 



,> . ’ ,- - - ---jjxcniiow Jiuiicaiea ov Heaven ith -lf 

Im or,', n i’° a.ul the imjaigration of the 

wm!«. ■ ‘ ""’y Plaoo several years after- 
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re the clearing tlmnclerbolts lauiiclied forth by the 
lieformers^ Monachism, then Bonrislung, could no longer 
niaintuin itself; so it collapsed like a decayed building, and 
all its former admirers were at once converted into mockers and 
scorners, if not into haters and persecutors. 

On the other hand, through this Reformation, that is, by the 
insight thereby obtained, the Catholic world and the Papacy 
could no longer possibly, by the means hitherto employed, ward 
l^off the frightful attacks with which it was assailed; so a new 
I, Order, I mean that of the Jesuits, was called into existence, 
which at once not only threw totally into the shade all previous 
monkish brotherhoods, but whicli accomplished more in a single 
century than the whole of them put together had effected during 
the long period of their existence. All were amazed at the new 
Order, and all, whether friend or foe, were unanimous in the 
belief that the Jesuits, in relation to power, influence, exten* 
sion, empire, and mastery, had made even the impossible pos¬ 
sible. All, however, agreed, that never so long as the earth had 
been inhabited by man had there been a society so steeped in 
meanness and vileness as were the Jesuits ; indeed, should the 
tenth part of the crimes and shameful deeds attributed to them 
be true, they are unworthy to exist among men. Briefly, every¬ 
one could not but admire the intellect, the extraordinary activity> 
and the remarkable organisation of the Order of Jesuits; on the 
one hand, there were numbers who actually shuddered at the 
bare mention of their name, whilst, on the other, not a few broke 
out into exces ^ive and rapturous praises of the fraternity. 

Thus was it judged of the Jesuitical Order in the last centurv, 
and precisely the same opposite opinions may be heard in the 
present day, when the Order seems about again to raise itself in 
all its pristine glory. Under these circumstances can it be other¬ 
wise than of the highest interest to hear something more in 
detail of this society ? Is it not the duty of the historian, then, 
to make people acquainted with all that is true respecting this 
hate and this admiration, and to penetrate into all the secrets 
with which the Jesuits are allcgcil to be surrounded? 

I believe the only an^’wer to this question must be an unquo^ 
lifted and thus will I at once forthwith begin to make ;he 
reader acquainted with the founder of this Oi J* v. His country 
is also a foreign one, as in the case of the founders of all the 







HISTORY OF THE JESUITS- 

or Orders, Spain, indeeJj that most Catholic of all Catholic 
conntrie:;, luid tl)e good fortune lo bring him into the world. Tu 
the Basque province of Guipuscoa, between the two small towns 
of Azcoitia and Azpeitiu, rose a proud feudal castle, whicli 
belonged from the thirteenth century to a highly aristocratic 
family bearing the name of Loyola, and in this castle, the 
ancestral seat, resided towards '1die end of the 15th century, 
Bertram, son of Perez, lord of Loyola and Ogne, or, as it is also 
written, Oinitc. As apouso ho hud Donna Marianna Idaez of 
Licona and Baida, so called from her father being the knight 
Martin Garcia de Licona and her mother the Marchioness de 
Baida; but to this high-sounding title her dowry did not at all 
correspond, consequently Knight Bertram found himself pos¬ 
sessed of no very splendid property, besides the two castles and 
the land surrounding them. More fruitful, however, was it 
ordered in the domain of lovo, seeing that the tender pair were 
blessed by degrees with eleven children*—seven sons and four 
daughters; of the former, the youngest, who came into the 
world in 1491, i.e. eight years after the birth of Luther, 
received the baptismal name of Don Innigo (or Ignatius) Lopez 
dc Ricalde in the church of the holy Sebastian de Soreasu in 
the before-mentioned small town of Azpeitia. This Ignatius was 
destined to become the founder of the most celebrated and at the 
same time the most ill-famed Order ever instituted. Don Innigo 
showed, ^Yhile yet a boy, the most remarkable capabilities, but 
unfortunately they were not cultivated as they might have been, 
it being thought unnecessary for him to do more as regards 
learning than t.o be able to read and write his own mother- 
tongue. Moreover, an uncle domiciled at Arevalo in old Castile, 
with whom he passed the greater part of his childhood, had him 
instructed in fencing, dancing, and playing on the mandoline, in 

• Some biugraphora make oui that there wore fourteen ohiJdreu, nine sons 
and five daughters, but the names of eleven only are preserved to us, and 
tlies6 are as follows : —(1) Don Joannes, who lost his life iu the Neapolitan 
war ; (2) Don Martin us, who inherited Loyola on the death of Joannes; 
(3) Don P srtram, who pIso diod young on tho field of Nona ; (4) Don Oohoa, 
who \v j;. i ken off, too, in his youth ; (6) Don Ilernaudus, who died in India ; 
(6) Don i* ttruH, who ont -rrjd the Church, and who officiated in the cathedral 
of Aspc5^.iLi, that is, in that of the holy Sebastian ; (7) Don Innigo, whoso life 
1 iiiJi now describing; (8) Donna Magdalena, married to Don Joannes Lopez 
de Cullay Ita-jui; (9) Donna *dariaiia, married to Don Sti;phano doAi*queza; 
(10; Donn/fc Katherina, inuriicd to Don Joannes de MarUnez 'le La**uo; 
(li; Duiina Maria, who diod ’’nm? n '.jd. 
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all which accomjjlishinents the young Innigo was made to excel. 
At the age of fourteen, Don Antonio Mnriquei!, Duke of Majera, 
and grandee of Spain, a distant relation of the Loyola family, 
obtumed for him the situation of page at the Court of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and liere, in this brilliant and luxurious atmo- 
sphere, ho received the last finishing strokes of his' jrnigluly 
I education. In other words, he learned to make love doolarutious 
1 to the ladies in finely-turned phrases—sung, it may .be well 
understood, to the accoziipauLaient of the muudoliuo—and when 
the jealousy of husbands, brothers, and bridegrooms was raised 
^ thereby, ho was quite ready to defend himself in bis nightly 
, serenades sword in hand. In a word, he obtained for himself, ns 
did others of his age and rank, the reputation of being a very 
vain, high-spirited, and withal eccentric but at the same time 





agreeable, brave, and self-sacrificing comrade, who never broke his 
woi ^\uh all this, he was well made, and hud a broad open 

ore len , grey eyes, and a fine roman nose somewhat bent a 

he mid strong build, though not above 

he middle height. It was, therefore, notXo be wondered at that 
he obtained favour with the fair sex. without on that account 
being unpopular with tlio men. After he bad thus employed 
himself during several years in such-like trifiing, and esta¬ 
blished for himself the reputation of being a first-rate “ Cabel- 
leroB," he came to the conclusion that such a fife was truly pur¬ 
poseless, and seized with most vehement ambition, he resolved 
upon entering on a military career, in order that his brows 
might be crowned with laurels. This time, also, the Duke 
Kosera gave him a helping hand, and soon advanced him to the 
lank of officer. Of this distinction he well knew how to render 
himself worthy in every respect, and ho not only gave most 
g orious proof, on the battle-field, of a brave lieart and a stron«' 
arm, but also in his leisure hours he sought to perfcci. himself 
theoretically in systematic study of llio art of war. ytill, I 
should not conceal that he continued while in winter quarters 
to devote himself with true knightly art to gallantry, and in the 

arms of love he sought to console himself for the hardshins of 
tlie sumnier campaigu. ^ 

In thi . man,,,,- di,l ho spend sovornl ,,ars, which bronnl,, him 
pretty soon to .he rank of oaplain. 

„n,t Ins nokno.loJged braver, would c,enl.„.ll, raise him to 
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become a general. He dared the more to liope this, as at that 
time there existed much strife and contention, in that Charles V., 
tlie successor of Ferdinand and Isabella, and at the same time 
Emperor of Germany, strove for ten long years for the mastery 
of Europe with Francis I., King of France. But now a sudden 
accident put an immediate ei^ to all these brilliant expecta¬ 
tions. In the year 1521 the French, led by Andre do Foix, 
Lord of Esparre, besieged the town of Pampeluna, and on the 
20th of May, after a breach had been effected, the assault was 
made. The defence of the citadel was, however, entrusted to a 
maUy even to Don Tnnigo Loyola, who resolved rather to be 
buried under the ruins than that his heroic reputation should be 
stained by a cowardly surrender, so that the French could not 
gain a foot without paying for it with rivers of blood. Whilst 
the brave Loyola received a wound on his left foot from a frag¬ 
ment of a broken wall, he at the same time had his right leg 
shattered by a cannon-ball, and consequently all resistance was 
now at once at an end; and the Spaniards, seeing tlieir leader 
fall, lost courage and yielded unconditionally. The French 
commander behaved nobly on the occasion, and caused the 
wouuded Don Innigo to be attended by his own surgeon, and, 
not contented with this merely, gave him his liberty at the end 
of a fortniglit without ransom, and when his cure was com¬ 
pleted caused him to be removed to his ancestral castle. This 
was done with great care, the wounded man being carried in a 
litter, notwithstanding which, however, the journey had indeed 
a most prejudicial effect, as it seemed that the bandages had 
become displaced, and the medical attendants, who were imme¬ 
diately summoned, declared that it would be necessary, in order 
to effect a good cure, that the bone should be broken again, 
which involved the extensive wound, already half healed, being 
torn open afresh. This cruel operation was most painful, as a 
number of broken splinters of bone had to be removed; but 
the courageous Loyola at once gave his consent thereto, and 
conducted himself like a hero while the doctors were then most 
cruelly torturing him • not a single cry escaped from him, and 
be obliged himself to put on a pleasing smile while his sisters 
were slieddiug tears of pity. The loss of blood and consequent 
fever reduced him so low that it was considered well to 
administer to him the saerainoiit for the dying, and at last the 
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medical men even declared that he could not be saved. In 
spite of all, however, it did not come to this, but his naturally 
strong constitution overcome tiie debility, and he began to get 
better, although, indeed, very gradually and in the course of 
several months.^ But, alas ! as he at length was able to leave- 
his bed, and tried to walk up and down his room, it^lDecamc 
apparent that the limb had become an inch too short, and 
besides, below the knee there was an unsigh.tly projecting piece 
of bone which made it impossible for him to wear the high liglit- 
iittiug boots whiefi were at that time in fasliion. This was a mis¬ 
fortune that his vattJ^,y could not endure, and ho forthwith resolved 
to have the detestabit bone sawn off. His physicians explained 
to him that be would run a great risk in having this done, and 
that the operation would be uncommonly painful. However, he 
insisted upon it, and the hone was sawn off. Hardly had he 
got over the effects than he began to have the limb stretched, 
and with this object he caused an iron machine to be made, in 
wliich lie forthwith inserted the leg. It was then turned, in 
order that the muscles should become more and more lengthened, 
and, in spite of almost maddening pain, Loyola bore up reso¬ 
lutely, giving the best proof of the very great energy be 
possessed ; but, unfortunately, the desired result was far from 
being accomplished, and Ignatius could no longer conceal from 
himself tliat he had become lame for life. Moreover, the mirror 
told iiim too plainly that his features, in consequence of his 
long sufferings and agonizing pains, bad become old and 
withered, his hair thin, and his forehead wrinkl'd. It was a 
subject lor despair. He who had hitherto been the favourite 
of the ladies, and through Lis agreeable manners had outstripped 
all rivals, arousing envy and admiration at the same time 
wherever ho went, should he now be slighted, and even, perhaps, 
become an object of pity and contempt? JSu ir was impossible 
lor him to endure such an affliction, and tiii escape from it 
must bo found in some way or another. Already, during his 
long confinement to bed, had he taken to reading in order to 
overcome the deadly weariness, and by accident he found in the 
castle eithe.- Amadis or some other work, but all of a particular 


* His liititoviaM attributes this recovery to a i 
Apostle Peter, the hater bring greatly interested iu 
alive, all events \mV\ he h-jd founded tlu O .1. v 


uUraculous w.vrk of the 
koepiug Ignatius Loyola 
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• description, namely, different kinds of legendary lore, as the 
Florea Siuictorum (Flowers of the Saints). This latter book 
snperaboiinded in the extraordinary adventures which the saints 
had to go through before they became truly holy; and one can 
easily understand what an impression such flowery pictures 
might have made on such an excitable, fanciful, and eccentric 
man as Loyola. He was, indee^C firmly impressed by it with 
irresistible fascination. ‘^The holy Francis did thus and I will 
do the same. Tlie holy Dominic behaved thus, and I will do 
the same,’* he exclaimed. Indeed, at times ho.was so completely 
absorbed as regards the oppressions, expia^ons, griefs, mortal 
pangs, and former heroisms of the saints,/ diat the experiences 
of a Florisando of Gaul or a Lisnarde of Greece appeared to 
him trifling and insignificant. It is true these impressions were 
at first not permanent, but merely transitory, and the image of 
the beautiful Donna Isabella Rosella, for whom he formerly enter¬ 
tained the most ardent affection, always dispelled them again; 
but now, however, as he became convinced that his beauty 
was a thing of the past, and that he had become a lame cripple, 
whilst his beloved Donna declined to listen any more to his love 
speeches, and began to trifle with others, he tore her forcibly 
from bis heart, and instead there appeared to him an unspeak- 
ably beautiful virgin, even the Queen of Heaven herself, to whom 
he at once most heartily devoted himself. Henceforth he resolved 
to make her the queen of his heart, to whom he would render 
homage, and if he met with her favour he most certainly must 
become as perfect a saint as a Januarius or Eustachius. What 
blessedness would it be if he, like them, could make the blind 
to see, the dumb to speak, the deaf to hear, and all kinds.of 
diseases to heal! when he obtained the power to fly through the 
air like a bird, to walkthrough the sea dry-shod, and to pass 
through the blazing fire uninjured ! when he should equally be 
able to drive out the devil, conquer hell, and gain lieaven 
alive ! 

In this manner, a complete change took place in the mind of 
Don Innigo Loyola, and the formerly gallant cavalier trans¬ 
formed himself into a strict imitation of an Anthony or a 
Pacliomius in order to gain the favour of the Virgin. 

He now clothed himself, as ijJs biographers narrate, in thick 
filmy garments, and over his attenuated ond unwashen face fell 
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his nncorabed hnir, formerly redolent of costly ointments. IJe 
also imposed upon himself the greatest abstinence, and not un¬ 
commonly fasted so long that he fainted from sheer weakness. 
While during these trances, he frequently had, according to his 
own affirmation, visions of the saints, and especially of tho 
Virgin Mary he even saw himself translated direct into heaven 
where God Almiglity with His own band placed him close beside 
xlis Son Jesus Christ 

It now seemed apparent that the former brilliant warrior had 
urned a complete fool, so much so that his own brother Don 
Mai tin Garcia, at that time head of the family, very earnestly 
urged him to give up all this nonsense without delay and be 

so firmly hxed in Ignatius's mind, that reasoning with him wul 
seless, and he consequently resolved to quit the Castle Loyola 
del some pixtext or another, in order, in the cIoiLr 
at u place of pilgrimage at Montserrat in Catalonia, renowned 

rZ 1 r Mary, to devote himself formally 

for life to the service of the Mother of God. The excuse wnt 
soon found, in that he intimated his intention of ridin. oiu to 
meet the Duke of Majera, who was at the time sojourning at 
Navarett.; b» pros.ntly. dimUsmg his »lts„d.„.s,''he guitkh 

S L fi'r ? - March 

1W2. he first of all exchanged his knightly costume, wliich he 
had resumed by the order of his brother, for a beggarly pilarim's 
garment, conststing of a long coat of coarse sailcloth, a rpS 

place of a flask, a long staff, and a pair of sandals. Ho then 

f tor the love o. earthly pleasure he had hitherto cherished 
made a t.ireo days' general confession to the hermit Clanon one 
gieatly esteemed for his exemplary piety, and lastly, following 
the example of Amadis and other heroes of romance. Lent a 
solemn night watcli before the chapel of the Queen of Heaven 
to whose gracious image he consecrated liis sword and dacn u-' 
giving thereby a sign that he had, henceforth, mitirely devoted 
hmiself to her service as her spiritual knight 

He n,.mcd Lim,o]f, „ls„, j 

V.,g„, but „„„ .„a by „ » “f 

of Je^us. and lonn.d ,b. ,es,.l„tioD, i„ to pM „ Z™ 
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upon hia atriving nfter sanctity, to undertake a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem. He was anxious, however, lirst of all, in order to 
render himself more worthy for such an enterprize, to make 
preparation by works of penitence of such an extraordinary 
nature that the whole world might acknowledge that no man liad 
ever before submitted liimself to such self-inflicted torture. He 
selected for the scene of thispenaiitfe the small town of JManresa, 
on the road to Barcelona, from the harbour of which he intended 
ultimately to embark for Jerusalem, and he took himself at 
once to the local hospital dedicated to the holy Luca, with the 
intention of living amidst beggars and sick people. Pie never 
slept in a bed, not even on straw, but upon the bare naked ground, 
and subsisted during the whole week on nothing but water ami 
bread, which last he obtained by begging in the streets. Pie 
girded himself, too, round the body with an iron chain, with 
which he daily ^juiblicly flogged himself three times; he no 
longer made use of any comb or scissors, so that his appearance 
became perfectly horrible, to a degree that whenever he made 
his appearance he was surrounded by the street boys, who ran 
screaming after Jiim, bespattering him with rotten eggs and 
mud. He endured all this, however, without a murmur, and 
rejoiced so much more over it, as it was proof to him that his 
body was now safficieutly unclean to present a wortiiy vessel for 
the destruction of sin. 

He thus conducted himself during several months, until by 
accident his noble birth was discovered, when he then attracted 
the attention not only of the street boys, but also of the grown¬ 
up people, who hitkerto disregarding him as a beggarly and 
lialf-crazod vagabond, were now anxious to see a man who, 
instead of taking his position, as he had a riglit to do, among 
the happiest and foremost of tlie earth, voluntarily made himself 
the most wretched among men. This, however, was not at all 
after his mind—indeed, such cruel obtrusiveuess concealing deri¬ 
sion and scorn under the mask of sympathy annoyed him much • 
ho therefore betook himself to a neighbouring cave, to which lie 
made his wav through thorns and p)'ickly brnshes. Here in the 
cavern ho carried on his p,'nances more severe even than before 
and often took no food or drink for several days; when, how- 
CY- r, in order that ho might not bo reproached with the crime 
ot sclf-iiiurder, be did break big fast, he was conbnt with roots 
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growing in front of the cave, or with old spoilt bread which he 
had brought with liim from the hospital. In addition to this, 
lie now flogged liimself with his chain six times a day instead of 
three times, prayed for seven long hours, resting on his naked 
knees, and, as much as he could, deprived himself of sleep in 
order to fill up as far as possible the measure of his bodily mor¬ 
tification. In consequence of all this, as one may well imagine, 
he assumed the appearance of a perfect martyr, and became so 
weak that he fell from one fainting fit into another. He was 
continually afflicted, moreover, with the most frightful remorse 
of conscience, while he always considered that he still had not 
clone sufficient penance, and his disordered imagination pic¬ 
tured to his mind the most insane visions, such as that he saw 
the devil more than a dozen times, wuth claws, horns, club feet, 
and black face; he also beheld the Saviour surrounded by hosts 
of saints, ready to combat Satan and his underlings. On another 
occasion, he witnessed the Holy Trinity in the form of three 
piano notes, closely bound together, hanging upon a stalk ; and to 
iis idly eyes, moreover, the Host was represented transformed 
into the true God-man. In short, during this period of his life 
1 C .ac tic most marvellous apparitions, and whoever wishes to 
ecome fuifcbei acquainted with them may read the book, Holt/ 
jXeicises.m which they are described, with many other won¬ 
derful statements concerning him. 

Ht bought this ecstatic mental condition, however, hut too 
c carh , so much so that on one occasion he lay unconscious 
uring eight days, and would certainly have died had he not 
y accident been discovered by some passers by, and immediately 
conveyed to the hospital of the town. There ho soon recovered, 
Hot only bodily hut mentally, owing to the good care bestowed 
Hpon him. 

Irom several conversations which he had with the priests to 
whom he made confessions, ho was at lengtli brought to tlie 
conviction that ho could not attain sanctification, so well, at all 
events, solely by severe penance and scH-inflictcd macerations, 
as I.y loading others ;o repentance, and especially was it pointed 
out ilmt tlie convem >n of the heathen would bring him more 
quickly and surely to Ids goal. Ponauec certainly is of groat 
wort I, Ills lather confessor told him, but prcadiing, whh h 
touches the heart, would be more valuable still, and evere 
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heathen won over to Christianity might be regarded as a round 
in the great ladder by which man may climb up into heaven. 
This enliglUened the mind of the Knight of the Virgin, and he 
felt, besides, that in order to be able to undertake the business 
of conversion of the heathen, one must be possessed of health 
and strengtli. For this reaso&^he no longer fasted so strictly, 
nor did he flog himself so often. He cut his hair and nails and 
threw aside his coarse smock coat, becoming again a polished 
man for whom loathing and disgust need no longer he enter¬ 
tained. He also declared at the same time that he would not 
put off any further his pilgrimage to Jersusalem, as his deter¬ 
mination was to convert all Turks and Mahomedans. 

Such changes took place in the mind of Don Tnnigo Lo.uez 
Loyola in the short space of one year, and one sees from this 
I what enormous results may be brought about by a broken leg 
healed defectively. 
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CHAPTER 11. 


the vicissitudes of the new saint and the seven 

FIRST JESUITS. 

* io Jerusalem and Palestine for the conversion of the Turks,” 
was now the watchword of the converted Loyola, and, in fact, he 
betook himself immediately, at the commencement of the year 
1523, towards Barcelona, in order to embark from there; first ot 
^^11) to Italy. Money liad he none, but that did not distress him, 
lor, being already accustomed to beg, he soon collected enough 
Rot only to keep himself from starving but to pay his passage- 
money to Gacta in the Neapolitan dominions. Having airivea 
there, he proceeded forthw^ith further towards Rome, always 
^^SK^og his way, reaching it on Palm Sunday. His first care, 
naturally enough, was to perform his devotions in all the stations 
and churches where piignms are wont to resort. He also had 
the unspeakable good fortune, on Good ’Friday, the 5th of April, 
to receive, along with other pilgrims, the blessing of His Holiness 
Pope Hadrian VI., and, according to some of his biographers, 
he was pennitted to kiss the Pope's foot. Bo tliat as it may, 1 
have only fo remark that Innigo continued to support himself by 
bci:^ging, and that ho generally passed tho night in a miserahio 
fc^ucu. On III. i^tli of April lie prosecuted his journey further 
toward, ulway,, be it understood, on foot, and begffinc 

iia wny. ]>at n!fb at,'!, be was now so used to this mode of 
trnvelhuc,, be tins time nearly fell « victim to it, ns from l.is 
misejnl)lc ai.pea.-ance i.o was universally looked upon as a plague 
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stricken person, and on that account not to be allowed to enter 
any town, seeing that the plague at the time was raging, in a 
truly unmerciful manner, in Upper Italy. He was, therefore, 
often compelled not only to sleep in the open air, which proved 
\ery piejudicial to his health, but fit also found on this account 
Httle opportunity of soliciting alms, and accordingly at times 
endured frightful sufferings froj^. hunger. At last he succeeded 
in reaching Venice, and contrived to introduce himself through 
the gate without detention by the sentries. He had no longer 
any lack of nourishment, as many benevolent hearts are every¬ 
where to be found, and fortune favoured him so much that a 

Spaniard of rank, the Duke Andrea Guitti, obtained for him n 

free passage in an Italian State galley to Jaffa in Palestine. It 
nearly went badly, however, with him in this ship, on which he 
embarked on tho 14th of July. Having plenty of spare time 
during the voyage, he employed it in preaching better manners to 
the sailors, accustomed as they were to swearing and obscene lan¬ 
guage, and, being provoked thereby, they nearly threw him into the 
sea. But God and the captain of the ship protected him, and he 
thus reached his intended destination, on the Ist of September, in 
safety. He was now in Palestine, which he had so long earnestly 
esired to visit, so, proceeding to Jerusalem with a caravan of 
pilgrims, he arrived there in good condition on the .1th of Sen- 
tember. But scarcely bad he risited the holy places, and per- 
ormed Ins devotions at the different spots over which Christ had 
wandered 1,..00 years before, than he hastened to carry out the 
great aim he was desirous of accomplishing. In other words, ho 
;nesonled Inmself fonhwitl. to the Provincial Father of the 
rianciscans, and craved permission to commence his work of 
preaching and converting. The Provincial enterim. int! 
versaUou with the new labourer in the Churclr.s fii fold'to 
his groat astonishment, tjiut tho latter was not onlv cunmLte v 
Ignorant of the language and religion of tho Turks, but that tli 
same was the caso oven as regards Christianity, that ! t** 
8fty, in “ Theology ” (the knowledge which Uhrist' ta'ugbo C 
w -y qi,.i.e a tyro. And for such a thoroughly ignorant mU --.to" 
beggarly and vagabond -o i.ciicwc 

nv-vl'^Udnottr'''^^^ uudertaking ar; .the .Jucatiun of 

i”‘i‘ nonsense, anjl 


‘•e ^ild Iv'uiiiius to 
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The latter advanced that God might, perhaps, bring 
nnout a miracle, and produce such a powerful effect upon the 
lurks that they might understand his preaching in the 
Spanish tongue; hut, disregarding such views, the Pro¬ 
vincial shook his head still the more vehemently, and ordered 
Ignatius to return forthwith to Europe. As the latter did not 
at once acquiesce in this suggestion, he nominated him a beggar 
missionary, and, under an authority from the Pope to banish all 
pilgrims who were not compliant to his decrees, he had him con¬ 
veyed on a certain small ship bound for Venice, where he safely 
arrived in January 1524, after a four months* voyage. Thus 
ended, in an alniosc laughable manner, the pilgrimage to Pales¬ 
tine ; but it had so far done good, that Ignatius obtained a full 
comprehension of his ignorance, and became convinced how 
impossible it was for him to do anything as a preacher or con¬ 
verter while he had not previously made himself acquainted with 
the science of Christianity and studied holy theology. He had 
now already attained his thirty-third year, and had not the 
slightest idea of even the rudiments of the Latin language. 
Moreover, the sole property he possessed consisted of the cloak 
that covered his body, miserable trousers which hardly reached 
to his knees, and a long frock of ticking, full of holes. How¬ 
ever, he disregarded all this, and resolved to return to Barcelona, 
to commence there his studies. ‘‘God and the Holy Mary, 
whose knight I am,** he thought, “ will further assist me, and I 
hope that I will with ease collect sufiBcient by begging to com¬ 
plete ray studies.’^ In short, he made his way from Venice, by 
Genoa, forthwith, but had to encounter many dangers before he 
arrived there, owing to the war that at that time was going on 
bet^T^en Francis I. of France, and Charles V., Emperor of 
Germany and King of Spain. Among other adventures, he was 
taken prisoner by the Spaniards on suspicion of being a spy, and 
treated to the scourge. When at length he reached Genoa, he 
there had the good fortune to be provided by the commander of 
the Spanish galleys, a former acquaintance, Rodrige Poidundi), 
with a free passage upon n ship, and ho arrived safe and sound 
at Barcelona without further mishap. 

Now began a new period in the life of Don Iimigo, when he 
entered upon Ids studies, and, first of all, he sought out a 
tencher of the I.ntm grammar, of the name of Hieronymus 

2 
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Anlnhalo. and presented himself to him as a scholar. The pi'ofessor 
re-iinled the boy of thirty-three with some astonishment, but 
took him as a pupil gratis, and Ignatius now sat continually 
during two long years in the Latin school, and one can easily 
imagine the difficult position in which he now found himself; 
while declining and conjugating, how strangely he must have felt 
in saying amo, ama^t, amat ; nntLhow much he was teazed by his 
class-fellows, twenty-five years his juniors ; and how hard it was 
for him to contend against his extreme poverty and provide for 
his daily necessities. He often at this time entertained the idea 
of running away, and this would certainly have occurred had it 
not been for two female friends whose acquaintance he had made, 
a young lady of the name of Isabella Roselli. and a dame, Agnes 
Pasquali, who encouraged him to persevere in his efforts, and not 
only so, but also assisted him with money and good advice. 
Consequently, he did persevere, and in order that he should not 
again fall behind the other school-boys, he begged the teacher 
to be sure to give him the rod as much as in their case. In 
short, be studied Latin with most astonishing zeal, but, at the 
same time, did not forget to exercise himself in the great aim of 
his existence, i.e. in converting wherever conversion was required; 
and now and then he obtained good results, as he possessed 
extremely fascinating powers of persuasion, and felt no restraint 
in asserting his views in public places, or even in beer-houses. 
On one occasion, when he was trying to make into honest women 
the nuns of a certain convent where improper conduct much 
prevailed, he got such a fearful thrashing from (heir admirers 
that ho lay for dead on the spot, and only recovered from the 
effects after several weeks. Nevertheless, he immediately com- 
m..nced again Ic preach as noon a, ],» g„, enterluined 

rt,. firm conv.el,on that tins ijl-trcatment »«s only a trial that 
God had laid upon him. 

After two years’- study of the Latin grammar, Ignatius con¬ 
sidered tliat he was now sufficiently advanced to pass over to the 
study of Philosophy and Theology, and on that account Im 
forthwith, in the year 152G, installed bimsedf in the town o" 
Alknla, wh.'n;, shortly uefore, Cardinal Ximines had established 
a i chool. He found these studies much more difficult than 

j ; ^ and as he, at the same time, attoudrd 

' ■ ^ Hetapuysics, and Theology, for 
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hours daily in each department, it created such a confusion iu 


his head that he learned hardly anything. As regards preaching, 
begging, and converting, which three functions he knew so well 
to combine with the most consummate skill, he succeeded so far 
as to win over three students, and make them do exactly as he 
did. With them he went daily about the streets of Alkala, partly 
begging and partly preaching, and in order to make themselves 
more conspicuous they dressed alike in long grey frieze gowns 


of the coarsest description, which they bound round their loins 


with cords. They also wore neither boots nor shoes, but went 
barefoot, and upon their heads they placed bell-shaped hats, so 
that God and the vrorld were proclaimed wherever they appeared. 
In short, they drew the attention of all Alkala upon them, and 
got the name of “ Eusazaladas,” that is, the men with the frieze 
coats, and presently there were a sufficient number of old maids 
who took advice from them in matters of conscience. Nor is if 
astonishing, although there was nothing whatever to justify it, 
that they began to carry on a commerce in the worship of God, 
to act tiie part of Father Confessors, and to preach repentance to 
those who had no wish for anything of the kind. Whereupon 
the ecclesiastics and monks of Alkala became jealous of them’, 
and complained about Ignatius and his companions to the Holy 
nquisition. Ipatius, of course, was immediately arrested, and 
most minutely interrogated, as it was thought he might belong 
to the notorious heretical sect which went by the name “ Los 
Alumbrados, that is to say, “ The Enlightened ” (Illunii/ialen). 
However, the Vicar-General of Toledo, who conducted the in¬ 
vestigation, shortly found that there was certainly nothing enlight¬ 
ened about Ignatius,, and that although a very good Catholic, ho 
was a Christian deeply steeped in ignorance, and in no way fitted to 
assume the functions of counsellor in matters of conscience. He 
therefore forthwith acquitted the accused, who had been falsely 
charged with heresy, and released him out of prison after six 
days detention. On the other hand, he forbad him, howevei, 
from preaching any longer, under biio penalty of exoommnni- 
cation, iDilil he was coiiiplcloly versed in theology. A.t the 
same time, he strungly recommended that the frieze-coated 



ibemselves like other studonts. This 


remarkable clothing, so 
to existing, and coviduct 
was for our Ignatius a 
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rery unpleasant sentence—somewhat worse, indeed, than he at 
first expected. 

Tlirougli the preacliing of Igiintius, inviting to repentance, 
two ladies of distinction belonging to Alkala were brought to the 
determination of giving up all their possessions to the poor, 
to dress like beggars, and to go about from one place of pil¬ 
grimage to another, doing nothirig'else than praying and begging. 
They, indeed, carried out this determination, and suddenly dis¬ 
appeared by night from Alkala, so that their distressed relations 
were unable to discover where they had gone, though everyone 
was firmly of opinion that no other but Ignatius could have 
been the person who led them astray. He was in consequence 
at once accused, arrested by the authorities, and thrown into 
prison, being kept in the criminal department until both of tho 
ladies, Donna Maria de Bado and Donna Ludovicn Relasquez, 
returned in good health, and pretty well cured of their adven¬ 
turous flight on a begging pilgrimage. 

Under such circumstances, tho pious Ignatius could no longer 
remain in Alkala with any comfort, and therefore he resolved to 
remove to Salamanca, another celebrated Spanish university, in 
order there further to prosecute his studies. In this determina¬ 
tion he also persuaded his frieze-coated company to follow him, 
and, alter all had collected the needful money by begging in a 
body, they betook themselves to the town in question, in tlie 
summer of 1527. Here, too, as far as study was concerned, not 
much was efiected. They employed themselves much more in 
administering to the sick in the hospitals, in all public places 
calling upon the people to repentance, using exciting language 
in BO doing. 

Their sojourn in Salamanca was used only to reproduce the 
forbidden scenes of Alkala in a new locality, and it could not he 
otherwise than that the clergy should once more be grievously 
offended. The Bishop caused Ignatius to he immediately 
arrested, and he was kept for twenty-two days in very rigorous 
seclusion,* and only liberated on his giving a most binding 


waa attaclied Lo one of his corupaiiionB, of the name of Carliato, 
by a long heavy iron chain, and this Carliato must have cut a very extra., 
o dinary figure, as lie^sas a tall thiu man, furnished with an enorn'ous 
h* ard ; be carried a knobbed idi* k, and rejoiced in having a short old ju.oUei, 
a .aill :3]u)rtcr tattered pair of trousers, a beggarly pair of half-bootn, and 
cnormoufi hut. The rcbfc of tUe ignatians went barefoot, wearing the Jonff 
tneze coat us above dt/^cvibod. ® 



proioisc nGver again to exerciso tho functiotis of tlie priestly 
office until he had studied theology during four consecutive 
years. 

This decision naturally made the further sojourn of Ignatius 
in Salamanca as irksome as it had been in Alkala, and he now 
bethought himself of coming to the bold determination of 
betaking himself to the hitherto most celebrated university in 
the world, viz. Paris. There, in the capital of Prance, he 
dared to hope he might be able to carry on his business without 
molestation, as in it there was neither Inquisition nor a bigoted 
priesthood. There ruled, indeed, truly academic freedom even 
for the wildest ecclesiastical eccentricities ; and Francis I., the 
most free-thinking of monarchs that existed, protected this 
freedom. He communicated his plan, also, to his companions, 
who requested him to be their leader; but being tired of per¬ 
petual arrests, and also fearing the long and difficult journey in 
a foreign country, they hesitated about it, and even attempted to 
detain him in Salamanca. He was not, however, to be deterred 
from his object, and so setting out on foot in the middle of 
winter, driving before him an ass laden with his books, manu¬ 
scripts, and other effects, he arrived safely in the French capital 
within the lirst days of February 1528. 

Don Innigo had now attained the age of thirty-seven, but the 
professor to whom he presented himself found that he had not 
mastered yet even the first elements of the sciences, and it was 
pointed out to him that he must first of all study tho Latin 
language. With this view, he attended the lectures of Mon¬ 
taigne, and during eighteen months sat among small school- 
boys, who often provokingly mocked their older companion. He 
also perceived that learning was just as difficult hero as ho had 
found it at Barcelona, Alkala, and Salamanca, besides which ho 
was obliged to spend a great part of his time in begging; while, 
owing to his being a foreigner, the French did not prove to be 
very liberal to him. Nevertheless, alter iJie conclusion of his 
year and a Imlfa ooursu of Montuiguo*s loctuves, he passed over 
t tho study of philosophy in tho college of St. Barbe (to the 
holy Barbara), ana made such progress, tliat in the year 1532 he 
obtfiined the degree ol baclndor, and then in the following year 
that of Master. Ihe first step in knowledge had now been 
reached, but Ibc principles of holy tlieology he had yot r.o 
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master; to this his patience had not yet extended, but ho pre¬ 
ferred attending some less important lectures given by the 
Jacobins.* 

As has been previously stated, the study of the sciences was 
never the object of Ignatius. He had no desire to excel through 
his knowledge, and only wished to learn as mucli as might enable 
} him to carry out his business of conversion. That was and 
continued to be his main object. The conversion, especially rf 
the heathen, to Christianity, as well as also the calling to 
repentance of baptized Christians, chastising himself and 
despising all worldliness and resemblance to his former self— 
these were his aims. 

He never lost sight of these objects, either while with 
Montaigne or at St. Barbe, and in the latter establishment he 
carried out bis zeal for converaion so far, that he induced a part 
of his fellow-students, instead of assisting at the prescribed dis¬ 
putation after public worship, to prosecute with him cxcrdiia 
Hinriiualia, i.e. to pray with him and to fast and flogt tliemselvcs. 
For such conduct, however, he narrowly escaped receiving a 
slight public flogging before all the students, and only the cir¬ 
cumstance of his having arrived at the age of forty saved him 
from this disgrace. 

Naturally enough, moreover, he was not satisfied only to 
o.xercise the work of conversion himself, but, as at Alkala and 
Sulamauoa, he did his bcot to obtain coadjutors, that lie might 
work with them in common, and share with them his studies and 
devotions, his griefs and joys. In the selection of his com¬ 
panions he now, however, became much more particular for 
circumstances had arisen which henceforward exercised a groat 
and, indeed, overpowering influence over his whole course of 
action. 

About this time a new spirit came over men’s minds, whid, 
shook the Papacy to its foundation, and threatened to overthrow 
the whole Catholic faith hitherto subsisting. Luther, Zwino-h. 


* Sfov.i. of the- biojiraphera friendly to tho Jesuits affirm, indeed fl,nt 
Igiiatuv. Loyola also obtained in Faria the degree of Doctor of Thaolo.rv bnf 
dr^novcUluf^" Uaiversity register from l.WO tf 

thorn to be tisoroughly sfudied.^ importance thereto, and r .-inir-jd 
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aiul other reformers now raised their powerful voices, and as a 
Catholic author expresses it, invited peoples and princes to a 
great hunt of the Roman Church.” Almost the whole ol Germany 
answered the cry, and even England and Switzerland, as well as 
the Scandinavian countries, did the same. Italy, too, lent an 
ear to the seductive voice, and France was not without its many 
thousands who hailed it with loud acclamations. In short, the 
Reformation threatened a great, the greatest part, indeed, ol the 
Catholic world, and the downfall of Rome seemed to be inevit¬ 
able. 

Of all this, so long as Loyola had been in Spain, he had 
heard nothing, and if this spirit was not entirely quiescent south 
of the Pyrenees, it only prevailed in the higher regions, and 
the common people, properly so called, among whom T.oyola 
moved, were not infected hy it. Moreover, the Inquisition 
exercised special care that it should soon he driven away, and 
that the Refonuaiion should never take firm root under the 
sceptre of the Most Catholic King. Very different, however, was 
its progress in France, only too much infected, and especially so 
in Paris, where even several professors of the university favoured 
the daring views of Luther. The eyes of the out-and-out 
Roman Catholic Ignatius were now thoroughly opened, and an 
unequalled panic seized upon him on account of this terrible 
perversity which had taken possession of mankind. But ho 
was not content to rest satisfied with panic and disgust; naturally 
enough, he, the Knight of Mary and of her Son Jesus Christ, 
was compelled to light for them in every way, and to endeavour 
to the utmost of his power to stem the pestilence fast spreading 
from Germany. He therefore resolved to denounce to the proper 
authorities all heretics, whether public or private, and made him¬ 
self a spy among all circles in which he moved. He soon, saw, 
however, that, whatever trouble he gave himself, and whatever wore 
the results of bis spying, still the effects were comparatively so 
small, that more powerful meaus must bo employed. What, 
then, he asked himself, must these bo ? 

Tliis much appeared certain, that the innumerable hordes of 
nrclictines, Dominicans, Franciscans, Minorites, or whatever 
else they might be called, through which Rome had hitherto 
Rvrftv .a the hewls of uiou, had now lost their inhuence, and 
tlieir begging sacks hung about them empty; the remaining 
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clergy, too, owing to their ignorance, dissoluteness, and shaino- 
lossness, were even more thoroughly despised than the bare¬ 
footed monks, and it was no longer possible to awaken from the 
grave any faith in them. New armour must therefore be found 
if help was to be given—armour of quite a different kind, of 
quite a different appearance, of quite a different power, than that 
borne hitherto by the souls’ counsellors, and he himself must 
don that armour—he himself must act as general-in-chief. 

At first sight the thought did not appear so clear to him, but 
it became more and more so the more he reflected upon this 
infectuous heresy, convincing him that the object in life of 
liimsclf and his chesen associates should not merely be the 
conversion of the heathen, or even less the calling of Christians 
to repentance, but that to these must also be conjoined at the 
same time the waging war on the heretical world. He thought 
himself Jesus Christ (this may be read in the book of Spiritual 
Exercisesy and gathered from Teter Juvenez, who was intimate 
will) Ignatius), as the generalissimus of heaven, who with angels 
and saints takes the field against the devil, thundering down 
upon the kingdom of hell; and after this model lie wished to 
form upon earth an army of spiritual knights, whose supreme 
head should be Jesus Christ in heaven above, in order to over¬ 
come the devil of this world—rtlie heretic. As this was his 
object, it was bis desire, as formerly in Alkalaand Salamanca, to 
select from his best neighbours, associates who would be pre¬ 
pared to follow him. Formerly, it was sufficient for such as 
dechacd themselves ready an sheep of Christ to castigate their 
bodies, as he did, and to invite the rest of the world to a similar 
life ; now, however, it \vas a question concerning the warriors of 
Christ, and of such warriors, indeed, who would liave sufficient 
spirit and strength to overcome tlie well-armed Ueformers with 
tlieir assistants and followers. He had cause, therefore, to bo 
l)articular in the selection of his associates, and, indeed, to be 


iQost cautious. 

The first whom he won over to his views lespectiiig a spiritual 
kiiiglrdiood for the conversion of men, and the prosecution of 
war against the Iieretieal world, was Pierre le Fc'u’e, more pro. 
ptrly iv.ter Fab-r, a native of a idace in Savoy, in the neigh- 
bxirhuoJol (jeiieva, a youth possessed of a learned uudsagaci. ub 
intellect, and rt the sanje timo full of glowing imagination, who 
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miglit well allow liiDisclf to be but too easily inspired with a 
grand idea. 

Much more difficult was it, however, ^vith Francis Xavier, from 
Spanish Navarre, who not only belonged to a powerful noble 
family, but who, already at that time professor in the college 
of Beauvais, had future claims to the highest ecclesiastical 
honours. On that account ho began at first by ridiculing all 
that Loyola preached to him about his proposed spiritual knight¬ 
hood, and plainly declared to him that he looked upon it as a 
mere extravagance. But the man had two weak sides, namely, 
unlimited ambition, and also a strong inclination to follow a 
loose kind of life, and on these two points liOyola well knew 
how to lay hold of liim. In other words, he placed his monev 
bag, which, owing to the benevolence of high patrons, was pretty 
well filled at that period, at the disposal of the extravagant pro¬ 
lessor, and he at the same time pictured to the latter such a 
brilliant future, that he could no longer resist, and at length 
gave himself up, heart and soul, to the idea.* 


Inasmuch as Peter Faber and I’rancis Xavier were looked 
upon m the university of Paris with great consideration, other 
students as well as professors turned their attention to the eflbrts 
of Ignatius, and of their own accord enlisted themselves as his 
assistants. Among these, however, he only took four into his 
association, and, uaturnlly enough, those he considered to be 
most worthy, or rather the most suitable for his purpose, namely, 
Jacob Layiiez from the city of Almazau in Castile, certainly a 
veiy poor but also a very energetic young man of twenty-one 
jenis, shrewd and well-grounded in scientific knowledge; then 
the still younger Alphonso Salmeron from Toledo, only eigliteen 
years old, a very able philologian. Further, Nicholas Alplums 
with his niokname of Bobadilla (after his native place, a small 
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town not far from Valencia), who already gave public lectures 
on pliilosophy, and who was also as powerful with his pen as with 
his tongue—as it were, a worldly knight with his sword and lance; 
lastly, Simon Eodriguez from Azevedo in Portugal, a gloomy 
fanatic and enthusiast, who embraced the idea of a spiritual 
knighthood with exceedingly zealous joy. 

These were the six associates—four Spaniards, one Portu¬ 
guese, and one Savoyard—whom Loyola selected for the accom¬ 
plishment of his designs, as above described and already the 
immediate future proved that his choice could not have been 
more judicious or more excellent. The half-crazed or rather 
quite demented ascetic of Manresa, made wiser by his several 
experiences in the course of time, and relieved of several of the 
notions to which he was inclined, was now changed in many 
respects. His energy, however, and his iron will he still pos¬ 
sessed, and also his enthusiastic fiery zeal iiad not in the least 
diminished. On the contrary, with his forty years, his under¬ 
standing began to work, and, although with some degree of 
stuiggling, it broke out in such a grandiose manner ns one 
would previously have thought to have been quite impossible. 

To return now to the six chosen associates who formed the 
nucleus of that great society which gives the title to this book, 
and which, in a truly incredible short time, spread over every 
legion of the globe, and even down to our own day exercises 
a decided influence upon mankind. They were, in a word 
together with their master the first seven Jesuits, although this 
denomination was only first applied to them about a couple of years 
later; so it happened that the University of Paris, which after¬ 
wards became the most deadly enemy of their teaching, was the 
birth-place of this Order—the same city and University of Paris 
from which issued forth for centurie.s the spirit of freedom and 
intellectual light. 


At its commencement the new society appeared of -very 
moderate dimensions; so much so, that very few Parisians had 
any conception of its existence. Ignatius designed, it is true 
II similar costume fo*- himself and his companions; but, as burnt 
“bildvcu dread the tire, nothing so striking as the former frieze 
clonks. 'I'heir attire consisted simply of a narrow black ch.ak 
winch reae) . ,! down to the ankles, and for head-dress a Mack 
broad-brnnmed hat similar in form to that of the Sr-anisli 
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sombueros, while on their feet they wore black Iciilher shoes, 
there being no question now of bare soles. Moreover it must not 
be thought that the seven allies foimed, as yet, a close society, 
with laws and statutes of association; for they merely lived 
together as brethren, and reciprocally pledged themselves for the 
future as Spiritual Knights of Christ, that is to say, as mission¬ 
aries for the promulgation and extension of the Roman Catholic 


religion. For this voluntary pledge, however, Ignatius was not 
satisfied merely with an ordinary promise and a mere shake of 
the hand; he required much more than this, he demanded that 
his associates should not in future harbour any thought of again 
returning to the world, and, therefore, a formal oath taken in the 
most solemn manner was imperative. They agreed all seven to 
assemble on the festival of the Ascension of Mary (15th August 
1534) at day-break, in the Faubourg St. Jacques, and thence 
ascended the heights of Montmartre and immediately betook 
themselves to a subterranean chapel situated there, in which, 
some centuries before, Dionysius, the Areopagitc, had been 
beheaded. This was a dismal kind of grotto, of coarse, rough 
construction, with bare, dark grey walls dripping with moisture, 
and quite unadorned with flowers, gold, or precious stones. On 
the contrary, all appeared here dull and dreary, bare and silent, 
while hardly a breath of air could penetrate from without; the 
lighted tapers emitted a sickly, pale yellow light, which rendered 
the chapel even more awful in appearance than it might other¬ 
wise have seemed, A frightful impression was given by the 
plain rough stono altar, behind which rose an old ruinous statue 
which held the head severed from the trunk in its outstrotched 
arms that of the holy Denis, Before this altar the seven men 
kneeled, on entering, and muttered their low prayers. Theii 
one of them rose up—it was Le Faber, who, alone of all of them, 
had been already consecrated to the Priesthood—-and road a 
solemn mass, after which he administered the Hely Commuuion. 
Scarce had this taken place when Ignatius Loyola placed 
himself before the altar, and sworo upon the Bible to lead hence- 
fintli a life o[" poverty, chastity, and obedience, lie swore to 
ti^lit to all eternity only for tiu things of God, of the Holy 
M«ry, oudlicr Son Jesus Clirist, as true spirilualknights, ns al‘o 
for the protection of the !..oly Romish Chinch and its nupren.e 
hoi'.d, the Pope; amHor the extension of the true faith, among 
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iinbeliovers—devoting his life thereto. “ Ad majorem dei 
ffloriam” (to the exaltation of the glory of God), he exclaimed, 
as he had finished taking this oath, and his wild piercing eyes 
shot like lightning out of his leaden-coloured haggard counten¬ 
ance. After him the six others took the same oath, and each 
exclaimed at the finish, “ Ad majorem dei gloriam. " On the 
termination of this ceremony, however, they did not at once 
leave the chapel, but remained shut up in it until late in the 
evening, muttering their prayers, and without a bit of food or a 
drop of water having passed their lips. As they at last rose up 
from their knees, Ignatius liOyola marked upon the altar three 
large capital letters; these were I. H. S. “What do these 
signify ? ’’ demanded the others. “ They signify,” answered 
Ignatius, with solemn utterance, “Jesuit Hominum Salvator" 
(Jesus the Saviour of Mankind), “ and they shall henceforth be 
the motto of our institution,” From that time these words were 
inscribed on the banners of the Society to indicate that the 
members of the same desire to he considered Assistants of the 
Saviour Jesus, 
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CHAPTER m. 

LOYOLA IN ROME, 

The reader has now been made acquainted with the origin of the 
Society of Jesus. Still, the purpose of Loyola and his com¬ 
panions, after taking the oath at Montmartre, was not to make 
off at once and commence the conversion of the heathen as well 
as the hitherto disbelievers and heretics; the rather, in order not 
to have the regular clergy again going against them, they wished 
to remain in Paris until they had completed their theological 
studies and been ordained priests. From this good resolution, 
however, Ignatius himself, after a short time, was again com¬ 
pelled to depart; for, through joy at the successful progress of 
his undertaking, he again chastised his body as cruelly as he had 
formerly done at Manresa, and weakened his constitution so 
much in consequence, that the physicians declared that if he 
wished to be restored to liealtb bo must at once resort to a 
warmer climate, and go either to the south of France or to 
Spain. He chose the latter country ; not so much, however, 
from attachment to liis own native land, as that in tliis way he 
might have the opportunity of arranging the family affairs of his 
two associates, Layiiez and Salmeron, who would otherwise have 
been obliged to return themselves to Spain ou that account. 
This latter contingency he wished to prevent at any price, and 
simply for the reason that there might be danger that their 
exertions for the holy knighthood and missionary zeal might ho 
damaged by the infln ;uce of their kinsfolk Ho .juitted Paris, 
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coiisequeutlv, in the spring of 1535, after aseyen years* residence 
there; not, however, without making proper provision for the 
fiirtlier prosperity of the Brotherhood; he especially nominated 
Le Fevre, as next senior to himself, to he interim director. 
Moreover, he arranged that the six should leave Paris at the end 
of 1537, in order to meet him in Venice, as by that time theology 
would be done with, and all studies relinquished; while, again, 
the latter city would be the beat place for the lioly knighthood 
to embark to begin the conversion of the unbelievers in 
Palestine. 

Ignatius, travelling by way of Loyola, was received by his 
relations and kinsfolk with much hommr, and he was more 
especially esteemed by the common people, whom he knew how 
to attract by his zealous preaching of morality and repentance. 
Moreover, had not his time been spent in the hospitals of 
Aspezia rather than in his paternal castle, where the most costly 
food was always obtainable at the table of his relatives ? had he 
not, too, supported himself by begging his bread from doer to 
door, a proceeding which produced a powerful effect upon the 
populace ? He thus soon obtained a great reputation throughout 
the whole neighbourhood, and at the same time visibly improved 
in health. But the remaining year and a half he had to pass in 
Spain soon elapsed, and the period upon which he had fixed for 
the meeting in Venice camt upon him before he knew what he 
was about. He consequently now transacted the business be 
had undertaken for.Laynez and Salmeron as quickly as possible 
with great skill, and betook himself, in the autumn of 1530, to 
Valentia, whence he embarked for Genoa, and from there 
proceeded in a pilgrimage on foot towards Venice, where be 
arrived on the 8th January 1537, and joined his associates; not, 
however, without having met with many adventures and dangers 
on the way. All had, as we have already seen, the intention of 
proceeding to Jerusalem, in order to turn the whole of the Turks 
into Christians. They had left Paris a few weeks sooner than 
'vas intended, as at that time a war was impending between 
France and Spain, which would have made the journey to Italy ^ 
impossible, and one can thus well imagine how immensely 
pleased wu^ Ignatius at iheir happy meeting. Besides, what 
rejoiced him still more timt they did not come alone, but 
bronglit along with thorn ;hroe other associates, viz. Claud 
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Lejay from the diocese of Geneva, John Cordur from the city 
of Embrun, and Pasquier Brouet from the diocese of Amiens, 
all young and very apt theologians, whom Lo Fevre had won 
over for the Society. The little band of holy knights now cou- . 
sisted of ten—or, rather, of thirteen—as Ignatius, during his 
sojourn in Venice, had succeeded in picking up three more 
associates. I allude to the brothers Stephen and Jacob Eguia, 
two Navarese of very good birth and education, as also Jacr^b 
Hosez, a very sagacious man, and at the same time n sworn 
enemy of heresy, who, however, died soon afterwards, to 
the great grief of the Society. While, as it was now in 
the midst of winter, the departure for Palestine was for the 
moment inadmissible, Ignatius divided his associates between 
two hospitals, ‘‘The Incurable’* and the '‘St. John and 
Paul, to which they devoted themselves in such a manner 
that their reputation spread all over Venice, and, indeed, far 
and wide, beyond it. They received not only ordinary patients, 
but also especially lepers upon whom attendants would no 
lonpr wait even for high remuneration. Nor did they 
hesitate, even when there was danger of infection, to wash out 
the most disgusting sores, or to suck them out with their 
mouths when it was necessary so to do. Indeed, they took 
into their own beds some incurably afflicted persons who had 
been, owing to the hopelessness of their cases, turned out of the 
Lazareth; and so it happened that the Jesuit hand sacrificed 
themselves for the good of suffering humanity, and it was no 
wonder then that the people became enthusiastic about them. 
In spite of all this, his sojourn in Venice still nearly brought a 
heavy misfortune upon Ignatius. His zeal did not allow him to 
remain satisfied with merely nursing at the sick-bed, but he 
also engaged in preachiug. and the people flocked in crowds 
wh(3U he appeared in the market-place or other public resort in 
order to summon the passers-by to repeutnneo and lioliness. 
This success eniuged not a little the ecclesiastics of Venice, who 
spread abroad a report secretly that Ignatius was a runaway 
hm’ttic from France ^-nd Spain, who now wished to poison Italy 
with Iii.s teaching. But they were not satisfied with themselves 
doingtlio. ; they furlher drew the attention of the Tribunal of 
t le [nqui.ition upon him— so much so that it was lo bo feared 
that he would again be shut up in pdsou. as he l.ad formerly 
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been in xMkalo and Salanianoa. In tins critical moment Ignatius 
by his intelligence completely secured his safety, knowing well 
by means of flattery how to procure a powerful patron in John 
Peter Caraffa, Archbishop of Theate,* who understood how to 
give this unfortunate affair such an advantageous turn, that the 
Papal Nuncio, Jerome Veralli, decided in favour of the accused. 
In this way Ignatius escaped from harm this time, but it taught 
him the lesson that in order to preach with impunity he must 
get himself consecrated as priest; and he determined forthwith 
to use the high patronage of Cnrafta and Veralli for the attain¬ 
ment of this object. He was not fully qualified in theology, it 
is true ; while several of his associates were in the same position. 
He had not the right to demand his ordination from the Pope, 
but, on the other hand, might not the latter accord his per¬ 
mission thereto through his supreme grace^ in order to obtain 
which he immediately despatched three of the most prominent 
among tho Society — Xavier, liaynez, and Le Fevre — to Rome, 
well provided with letters of recommendation from Caraffa and 
Veralli. In fact, the deputation met the most favourable recep¬ 
tion from the then Pope, Paul III., and having explained to him 
the design of the brotherhood for tho conversion of the Tu>'ka 
in Palestine, they not only obtained permission for the ordination 
of all those associates who had not taken lioly orders, but were 
also favoured with the Papal blessing, and a present of sixty 
ducats as a contribution towards defraying the expenses of the 
journey to Palestine. This was, indeed, almost more than could 
have been expected, and Ignatius, with redoubled zeal, took upon 
liimself the patronage ’* of the Institution; but above every¬ 
thing he at once availed liimself of the accorded permission, 
and had himself and his associates consecrated as priests by the 
Bishop of Arba. 

In the spring of tho year Loyola and his friends were nov/ 
prepared to carry out their previous arrangement of proceeding 

♦ This Archbishop of Theate, afterwards Fope Paul IV., was tho same 
who at that time founded the Order of Theatiners, an order of regular 
priests, whoso tank it was to improve tlie scandalous lives of the priesthood, 
and it is jvfTirmod that it was the wish of the illustrious man to get Ignatius 
to join the brotherhood, but that he declined the request. This, however, 
I venture to doubt, aa one does not generally give a refusal to a man whoeo 
I'rivour one wishes to obtain, and therefore it seems much more prol>«.blo 
Dial Petov Caraffa put no such proposal before Jgiiatius. At that thue the 
Juttci thought hut of the convoi<iioii of the heathen, a project of the 

Aichbi.'ihop lieartilv appr^ivc-f^ 
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5v sea to Jerusalem, but the war ^Yhich had just brohcn out 
between the Venetian Republic and the Ottoman Porte inter¬ 
rupted communication with the Holy Land, and the contemplated 
journey had to be deferred, at least for the present. 

What was now to be done ? was the question. To indulge in 
idleness and depend on begging for a living ? or to continue to 
devote themselves to the eervice of the hospitals of Venice, as 
they had done for several months past ? No. This would have 
been far too narrow a sphere for men like tliem; and had tliey 
not obtained the long-desired priesthood, which gave them the 
right, to devote tliemselves entirely to the cure of men’s souls— 
the right to preach, and by preaching to conveiii? Yes, truly it 
would he a sin not to make use of that right, and thus Ignatius 
resolved with all his associates to proceed to work immediately. 
Yet not quite immediately, but after a forty days’ preparation by 
prayer, fasting, and self-castigation. Ignatius then divided his 


society thus:—Pie himself, along with Le Fevre and Laynez, 
established his domicile at Vicenzia; whilst Xavier, Cordur, 
Hosez, and tlie two Egnia, went to Treviso ; Lejay and Rodri¬ 
guez to Bassano ; Brouet with Bohadilla, however, proceeded 
to Verona ; in which several cities they all began preaching on 
the same day and, indeed, at the same hour. I say ‘‘ preaching," 
but whoever fancies that this word preaching is to be taken 
in its usual acceptation would fall into a great error., Loyola 
and his companions, for instance, would place themselves in 
some open place, or at the corner of some street where there 
liappcned to be much thoroughfare, and mounting upon a stone 
or barrel, or something of the kind would swing their hats 
round in the air, gesticulating with hands and feet, and shouting 
out individual words with a loud eereum, so that the people 
passing involuntarily stood still. When at length they had 
succeeded in gathering together a gaping crowd, they proceeded 
to harangue the same in a truly stormy manner, exhorting them 
to repentance and contempt of all worldly things, and on the 
other hand describing the advantages of a saintly life, and 
delineating the charms of Paradise for the godly, so that no one 
could dissent from the fiery eloquence and glowing enthu^iusm 
of the Bpeaker. On the oth(>r liand there was much that was 
comical m their discourses, for there were few who midmtood 
anything ot the Italian language, and thev conseiiuently poured 
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forth a strangely variegated mixture of Latin, Spanisli, French, 
and Italian fragments. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, their appearance was not 
altogether without effect; and often the most wicked scoffers, 
after listening for a time, ended by beating their breasts and 
repenting of their ways. But this effect ’was more to be attri¬ 
buted to their gestures and gesticulations, and to their fantastical 
appearance, than to the apparent earnestness of the words they 
uttered. 

In this manner Ignatius and his associates conducted them¬ 
selves for more than a year, and, as I have already mentioned, 
with results of w'hich they might have indeed been proud. 
During the period, however, of this preaching, they had the 
bitter experience of finding that the poison of heresy was more 
deeply rooted in the hearts of men than superficially seemed to 
bo the case, and, deeply impressed thereby, Loyola again asked 
himself the question, as be had done once before in Paris, in 
what way this fundamental evil might be checked. ‘^The 
Eornioh Church, the Papacy, and the Pope himself, are all in 
the greatest danger," he exclaimed, and the whole religious 
fabric must collapse, owing to its former supports being now 
thoroughly worm-eaten, unless some entirely new foundation 
pillars can be found." Continually did he go on further to 
investigate this theme, and constantly and often did he converse 
upon it with the cleverest, most cultivated, and most clear-sighted 
of his associates, namely with Jacob Laynez, until at last ho 
came to the fixed determination of placing himself completely 
at the ditiposal of the Pope for the protection of the Papacy. 
Consequently, in the autumn of 1537, the whole of the brethren 
were summoned to assemble at Vicenza for a great consultation, 
before which assemblage T.oyola detailed his new project with 
UDcommonly convincing power. 

‘‘ The journey to Palestine would indeed he a most meri¬ 
torious work, and you ought never to lose sight of the aim and 
object for which you have bound yourselves—the aim, namely, of 
the conversion of the heathen; but what would be still more 
profitable would bo to save the Papacy (or, as he termed it, 
Christianity) out of the clutches of the dominion of Heresy ; and 
with this end in view it ooeeirns you all, above everything, to 
follow out what you have aircady sworn at Montmartre You 
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ought to consider the reason why Providence has just at this 
time allowed war to break out between the Turks and Venetians. 
It is certainly on no other ground than to hinder the journey 
to Palestine, because you are destined for a somewhat greater 
career.” And Ignatius closed his animated speech as follows : 

“ Let us, therefore, offer our services to the Holy Father, and 
tell him that we are determined to raise a mighty army of holy 
knights, whose sole aim and thought should be directed to over¬ 
throw all enemies of Rome, under the banner of the Saviour,” 
These words told, and they not only all declared themselves 
favourable to the proposal of Ignatius, but they became enthusi¬ 
astic in the idea of foi-ming a “Phalanx Jesu " (“a society of 
Jesus warriors "), as the knightly-born Ignatius expressed it. 
Accordingly, this resolution was at once concluded, that Loyola 
himself, wth Laynez and Le Fevre, should forthwith proceed 
to Rome, and throw themselves at the foot of the Pope; the 
rest however, undertook the duty of making tours through Italy 
wit the object of enlisting as many retainers as possible in 
order that the company to be placed at the disposal of the Pope 
should be a really considerable one. 

From this period the affairs of Ignatius and his associates took 
a comp etely new turn ; up to the present time it had been merely 
a small missionary hand, but it now became a great society 
with a distinct programme and fixed statutes. In other wi^rds 
It was a question of a new Order, which, under the title of 
]^alanx Jesu, ’ should flash forth as the light of the world. 

For the present, at any rate, Loyola, on his arrival in Some, 
in October, in speaking about his undertaking, avoided making 
use o the expression “ Order," as it was well known that all 
Order.s were just then looked upon with no friendly eye at the 
atican, on account of their evident inutility ; on the other baud 
he busied himself all the more with the principle.^ lie had laid down 
at Venice, to look about for weil-wishers and for friends of all 
descriptions, in order through them to attain his end more surely 
even though it should be by bye-ways. Among these, I must 
mention particularly an old acquaintance, the celebrated Parisian 
Professor and Doctor of Theology, Pater Ortiz, who, by command 
of Charles V., was now in Romp -.ilo.,: . ^ “<u*ana 
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favour the offer made of forminf' a “.Tesns” company for the 
purpose of combating heresy, not only permitted Loyola himself 
to preach in all the churches of Home, but also accorded to 
Le Fevre and Laynez two theological professorial chairs in the 
College della Sapienza. 

The spell was thus brohen, or, at least, the first stop thereto 
was secured. Through Ortiz, Ignatius was made acquainted 
with Cardinals Gastpar Oontarini and Vincenz Carafifa, two 
extremely sagacious, though not exactly holy, men, and both, 
likewise, highly approved of the notion of a “Jesus ’’ association. 
They were also of opinion that above all things the idea ought 
to be more clearly defined, and a formal statute drawn up for the 
Society about to be founded, for when it fs known exactly what 
is wished one is in a much better position to render effectual service 
More especially, they added, the new Society must not in unv 
way be a copy of any of the previously existing Orders, hut it 
must have its foundation on something that had never before 
been thought of, the advantage of which to the Papacy should be 
palpable, otherwise it would not be worthy of being placed before 
the Pope for confirmation. 

In consequence of this, Loyola immediately called together all 
his associates, as well as those more recently added, to delibe¬ 
rate on the proposed statute for the Society, and the assembly 
took place in the beginning of the year 15d8. However, weeks 
passed, and, indeed, months, before they came to any conclusion 
on the subject, in spite of there being now among the members 
many who need yield to no one in acuteness of understanding. 
Perhaps, indeed, their invention might have met with no success 
at all had it not been for the assistance of men of higher stand¬ 
ing, such as Dr. Ortiz and the two Cardinals above named, and 
it cannot be affirmed that the principles of Jesuitism emanated 
entirely, or even for the most part, from Ignatius Loyola. I'he 
idea of the same, the conception to form a “ Phalanx Jesu " 
originated, indeed, from him, and from him alone, but with the 
aecoruplishmt nt of this idea, the shaping of this conception, and 
its further development, many other heads co-operated, and it is 
ii pity that in those days nothing like st' nography existed, for 
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contributors and participators tlierein, as regards the conclusions 
arrived at. But while the above fact is undeniable, as must be 
admitted even by those most ardently favourable to the Jesuits, 
it must not be forgotten, on the other hand, that Loyola always 
remained the very heart and soul of the consultations, and that 
the final conquest over all the hindrances which had to be over¬ 
come in the foundation of the Order must be attributed alone to 
his fiery zeal, and indomitable untiring force of will. It may 
well bo imagined that Loyola and his comrades, by their peculiar 
costume, and still more their extraordinary manner of haranguing 
the public, excited great attention, and obtained, among a large 
portion of the inhabitants, a certain degree of celebrity. Already 
this stirred up the envy of others, and especially among the lower 
classes of ecclesiastics, and those parties complained, with more 
or less justice, that the newly-baptised “ Black Cloaks,’* as they 
were called in ifome, were encroaching on their preserves. Still 
more angrily behaved the monks; and as it became rumoured 
about that the object of Ignatius was to found a new Order, their 
rage no longer knew any bounds. What ! ” cried they, and 
amongst the foremost of the dissentients were the Augustines 
and Dominicans, who liad hitherto been accustomed to appro¬ 
priate to themselves the fattest morsels among the people; 

“ What! Our table, through this detestable Keformalion, and 
the enlightenment extending among the people, has already 
become much diminished, and now the last remains are to bo 
snatched from us by a parcel of wandering vagabonds ! No ! 
this must not be allowed, if life and death depend upon it ! ” In 
short, the above-named monks immediately set to work, and used 
every endeavour to ruin Ignatius and Ins adherents. Tlicy 
especially spread about reports that these “Black Cloaks’' were 
secret partisans of the new doctrine of Luther and the JAciormers. 
and called upon the Inquisition to interfere and to proU'bt 
ngaiiiKt those dangerous emissaries, who liad already succeeded, 
through lying, in escaping the hands of justioc in Spain, In 
consequence of siich-lik(^ complaints, an investigation was insti¬ 
tuted, and Ignatius narrowly escaped irom b*nng arrested ; 
h<o\ever, ill this rospect, that is, in regard to heresy, no one 
could h.; more innocent, and thus it was no diiih'.nlt iiiaUer b;r 
him to ch ar liimsidf entirely from the vcstilt ol llio vc inade-iip 
blories. Not only so. but on the 18tli Dcuembiv he 
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succeeded in obtaining formal public satisfaction through a 
judicial judgment upon this untiring persecution, which proved 
to be extremely humiliating for bis accusers, but which turned 
out very honourably for himself. From this time forth the 
credit of Ignatius daily increased considerably, and he naturally 
hastened to take advantage energetically of the same, to attract 
and gain over new patrons and retainers. He thus won over, 
among others, Franciscus Strada, a man distinguished for his 
learning; also Pietro Codaci, a superior officer and relation of 
the Pope, who placed bis whole very considerable property at 
the disposal of the Society; and, lastly, Quirino Garzoni, who 
evacuated one of his own houses, near the Santc Trinita, at the 
foot of the Quirinal Hill, for Ignatius and his associates to live 
therein. And not only among the rich and noble did Loyola 
seek to acquire proselytes ; he speculated also especially upon 
obtaining the friendship of the great mass of the people, and 
with this purpose it was his first principle to give assistance to 
the poor and suffering, by aid of contributions obtained by 
Ijegging from the benevolent rich. He did this especially in tlie 
winter of 1538“39, when a dearth spread vast misery in Rome, 
and on that account one can well imagine how greatly esteemed 
the Black Cloaks'" were among the common people. When 
such was the case, wlien high and low at the same time sang 
the praises of Ignatius, how could it be otherwise than that the 
Pope^s attention should more and more be directed towards him 
by wiiose efforts it w\asmainly owing that the Order was founded. 
In this locality, loo, Loyola succeeded in obtaining no trifling 
results and reputation in the conversion of the Jews, of whom 
there were very many at that time in Rome, some of them being 
very rich. By what moans, however, was this aceomplishod ? 
Among others, by an order obtained from tlio Pope, that no 
y physician could be allowed access to the sick bed of a Jew until 
the latter had been brought to confession with tlie view of his 
embracing Christianity. Ignatius, therefore, so to speak, brought 
a knife to the Jews’ throats in order to convert thorn, and from 
tliib a conclusion may easily be drawn as to the spirit which 
iiifluencod th ' Society (,f Jesus. The founder of the new Order 
also now boenme eoiiseicjus that, with the view of placing himself 
in the a.socndant, he must, ubove everything, endeavour to gain 
the favour of tlie Roman ladies, and especially that class of 
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them \vhose name is not usually mentioned in polite society. 
About the time in which our history runs, there reigned in 
Kome, as was well known, an almost unbounded state of licen¬ 
tiousness ; indeed, it appeared as if nearly all the profligate women 
in the whole of Italy had assembled there. All who had money 
at their command, whether lay or clerical, married or unmarried, 
young or old, kept their own mistresses; and there were not a few 
who were scarcely even satisfied with two or three. There was no 
question but that this shamelessness existed concealed behind the 
walls of the houses; but these ladies, too, were to be seen flouncing 
about the streets by day as well as by night, and in all pro¬ 
cessions they were present, especially in the churches, where 
they placed themselves in the most conspicuous places in their 
lialf-nuked beauty. Moreover there swarmed about the residence 
ol the followers of Christ a still more despicable class of the 
female creation, who went by the name of common women; and 
as a large number of strangers was wont to resort annually to 
Rome, thousands upon thousands continued to support a 
miserable existence by the barter of their bodily charms, Tliis, 
certainly, was a great scandal ; but, whilst in other large cities 
the state of tilings in this respect was no better, and as in Rome, 
previous to its becoming the capital of Christendom, there had 
been periods in its history of much greater profligacy, this 
discreditable state of things would have been winked at in high 
places, had it not been that Luther was then preaching the 
regeneration of Christendom, and that all his followers were 
pointing tho finger of scorn at the old city of the Ccesars. 
Indeed, this latter generally received in Germany the name 
which Luther assigned it, “ The IV/wre of BabylonJ' Kveu 
in those countries in which the Romish faith flourished unira- 
peached, this appellation was universally accepted by acclamation. 
iSuch a scandalous thing must he roetifiied if the grcatepi injury 
to the Pope and his dominion was to be averted, and Paul III. 
convoked a commission of cardinals, whose task it was to find a 
remedy for tho evil. The commission assembled and held 
v^^oekly meetings during many inontlis. The means desired, 
however, wore not to be found, excepting the sensible proposal 
to expel by lorce \he disreputable females out of the city ; this 
plan, hnfl t.' remain in abeyance, for otherwise a 
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tioasness continued, therefore, to rule the roost, and the Princes 
of the Church found themselves in the most wretched dilemma. 
Ignatius Loyola iiow came on the scene, and what the cardinals, 
invested with the fullest powers, failed to accomplish, he alone, 
quite unaided, completely effected. What were, then, these means 
which he proposed to himself to use ? Simple enough ; it was 
through the influence which he knew how to bring to bear upon 
the minds of those poor wretched beings. First of all he collected 
among the Roman ladies of rank sufficient money to found 
a cloister for converted sinners of the female sex, and as he at 
the same time named these ladies patronesses of the said cloister, 
they contributed largely through mere vanity, and collected 
together considerable sums. A suitable building was thus soon 
erected, and very ornamentally and invitingly arranged as to it^ 
interior economy. It was baptised with the beautiful title To 
the holy Martha.'’ A regular nunnery, however, it was not the 
intention of Loyola to make it; hut the future inmates were to 
have the right to leave the home again whenever it pleased them 
to do so, and if they found that it did not suit them to remain in 
it. They were, therefore, on that account, not bound by any 
kind of oath, nor were they obliged to live according to any 
certain rules. In short, all restraint was from the first pro¬ 
hibited, and it was rendered, on the contrary, exceedingly 
attractive by oflering the prospect of an easy existence without 
the trouble of work. Having now brought the matter so far, he 
commenced—not so much openly as secretly—to make interest 
for his new institution, and he soon won over some dozens of the 
poorest and most forsaken of those lost damsels on whom he forth¬ 
with conferred the pompously sounding title of Congregation 
of the grace of the Holy Virgin.’* To enter, in our days, an 
asylum or refuge for fallen damsels, would have awakened a 
feeling of natural timidity; hut by the entrance into the “ Cori- 
gregaiion ol the Holy Virgin," those miserable beings considered 
themselves raised instead of lowered, and each of the poor 
creatures looked upon herself as a penitent Magdalen. But this 
was the least part of the business. As soon as the Martha 
cloister became in some degree peopled, Loyola began to 
organise processions of his repentant b.;auties, and displayed in 
them Mich splendour that all Rome went down upon their 
knees uo soon ns he appeared in the streets with his remarkable 
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following. Immediately preceding tliein marched a troop of 
beautiful children, who swung about smoking censers, exhaling 
delicious perfumes, or throwing a shower of flowers on all sides 
over the gaping crowd. Then came three gigantic men, each 
of whom carried a still more gigantic banner. Upon the first 
was delineated, richly ornamented with rubies, the three 
capital letters I. H. S., t.e. Jesus Hominum Salvator; upon 
the second sparkled the image of the mother of God, with the 
inscription, “ Congregation of the grace of the Holy Virgin,” 
and lastly, upon the third, shone the representation of ’a 
wonderfully beautiful penitent, over whom a martyrs crown was 
eld by three angels. Behind the banner-bearers followed 
ignatnis, surrounded by his associates, all clad in closely-fitting 
black cloaks reaching down to the ankles, and broad-brimmed 
black hats bent down on all the four sides, similar to what the 
Jesuits wear at the present time. Behind Ignatius marched 
the penitents, that is to say, the inmates of the cloister of Saint 
^ Martha, not, however, in sombre penitential garments, but gaily 
, enveloped in while muslin cloaks finely ornamented with 
‘ flowers in their hair, and strings of pearls round their necks 
The younger members of the Society of Jesus, brought up 
the close of the procession, with garlands of roses in their hands 
and looks cast humbly on the ground, all singing together the 
hymn. Vem Creator Spiritus;’ “ Come God the Holy Ghost ” 
or some other suitable song. In this manner did Ignatius 
appear in the streets of Borne, with his “ Congregation of the 
grace of the Holy Virgin,” and before the palaces of each of 
the cardinals, and e.spociolly before the dwellings of the noble 
patronesses a short halt was made, at which both the former as 
well as the latter were not a little flattered. The result was that 
be inventor of these processions received encouragement from 
all quarters for his undertaking, which prospered more and more 
notwithstanding the ridicule thrown upon it by tho enlightened 
Boinans themselves. Indeed, certain of tho beautiful sinners 
became so enthusiastic on behalf of tho new order of things 
that the Cloister of the Holy Martha was soon filled from t° 

to bottom, and the name of Ignatius resounded throughout -dl 
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When, however, this work of Loyola was more closely looked 
into, the nimbus pretty well vanished, and, properly speaking, no 
real moral worth could be attributed to it. In the first place, 
only a very small number of ladies who had made themselves 
notorious entered into the Congregation of the grace of the Holy 
Virgin, since it appeared that the whole number comprised in 
tlje Cloister of the Holy Martha did not exceed 300 penitents, 
and the conversion of the Homan world of profligacy, if not 
quite inconsiderable, became reduced to very small proportions 
Secondly, there was really no question of any true conversion, 
that is as to a change and amendment of the moral perception 
in any single one of the penitents, whose repentance appeared 
to consist in nothing else than mere pompous show, and in the 
outward confession of past sins, upon which absolution imme¬ 
diately followed. Nevertheless, Loyola thereby gained two 
uncommon advantages ; first of all he put the holy Father under 
great obligation to him, it being trumpeted forth to the world 
that the whole profligacy of Borne had gone over into the 
cloister; while in the next place, in consequence thereof, the 
severe reproaches of the adherents of the Reformation regarding 
the licentiousness of the high ecclesiastics of the Papal Court 
were capable of refutation; added to this, hearing the confessions 
of so many profligates and mistresses, put him in possession of 
such a mass of secrets that the information he tlius obtained 
was of extraordinary value to him. As for example, it could 
not be easy for a cardinal or any other higli personage to dare 
to oppose him in his projects relating to his Order, when such 
persons were conscious that in all probability Loyola was initiated 
into the story of their amours and former misdoings with this 
or that Donna, Olympia, or Julia! Moreover, what influence 
had not these beautiful sinners over their lovers when tlie 
former, as not unfrequently happened, at a future time returned 
again to the world from the cloister of Saint Martha ? What 
power did it not put in the hands of a father confessor ? 

liOyola, therefore, was never in his life engaged in such a 
cunning business as in adopting the profligate women of Rome, 
from that time forward all bis scholars and associates have 
taken trouble, above everything, to win for themselves the 
fair sox, whether married or otherwise. In this manner Loyuia 
obiained for himself a footing in Rome, and as ho now 





thought that he had suflhciently won over to his views such as 
had influence with the Pope, in August 1539, he had the statutes 
of his Order, so far as then prepared, laid before His Holiness at 
the time residing on the Tiber. This was done by Cardinal Gon- 
tarini, who was very favourably affected towards Ignatius. The 
Pontiff charged Father Thomas Badia, vwho at that time held the 
office of High Chamberlain {Magisirinn Sacri Palaiii), and who 
afterwards became Cardinal, to read through the document; but 
as the latter extolled it so much, he took it into his own hand, 
and after carefully examining it, full of astonishment and 
admiration, exclaimed, “ Digitus Dei est hie ! ”—The finger of 
God is here.” Ho forthwith summoned Ignatius before him in 
September 1539, and, after loading him with praise, informed 
him that there was nothing whatever to h^’’' ’ * tbe rati^oation 
of the now Society. Who could now b uorc jc >yful ’tuun 
Ignatius? Still this delight was soon again disturbe'‘d on his 
urging His Holiness to confirm in writing, that is to sc iy, by a 
Bull, his verbal approval. After further consideratio; n the 
ruler of Christendom began to entertain some scruple? i. The 
Pontifex was of opinion that the matter was far too weig^hty that 
he should dare to trust entirely to his own opinion and judgmeL’lV* 
it must rather, as usual with all vital Church questions, be 
referred first of all to a Commission of Cardinals, and only after 
a favourable opinion being pronounced upon it by them could 
the Pope give his final approval. In short, he at once nominated 
such a Commission, consisting of three of the most distinguished 
Cardinals. It was thought, however, to be a bad omen that one 
of the number was the learned, upright, and sagacious Cardinal 
Bartholomew Guidiccioni, who was well known to be thoroughly 
unfavourable to the ecclesiastical Orders. From this quarter 
Ignatius was seized with great alarm as to the fate of his Order; 
and that he had good cause for this anxiety the immediate future 
disclosed. Guidiccioni at once dechu-od tue proposed Society 
to be completely inadmissible, inasmuch as, according to the 
4th Synod of Latcran of the year 1215 and thv 2nd of Lyons 
of the year 127 J, it wuis distinctly decided that no new Order’ 
could in future bo founded. And even were this prohibitiQn of 
tlio Church to bo sot aside, the ratification of ibis proposed 
society of Loyola must be volinquiobed, us envy and jealousy 
would bo ai'oused thereby among the Orders already exisUng- 
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while, as so much hatred and disputation already reigned ram¬ 
pant in the Churcli, it was most desirable that all occasion for 
new conflicts should most carefully be avoided. “ Eather abolish 
, the Orders entirely,” said the Cardinal at the close of his 
judgment, » or reduce their overwhelming number, than create 
; an accession of monks who, we all blow, bring at present more 
1 injury than advantage to the Papal throne.” Thus judged 
^ Cardinal Guidiccioni, and his two colleagues agreed with him 
completely at least, at first so that tlie ambitious Loyola was 
almost driven to despair. At last, however, after an opposition 
which bad continued for almost half a year, the efforts of Ignatius 
and his friends succeeded in bringing about a change of opinion, 
and finally even Cardinal Guidiccioni came to be, instead of an 
enemy one of ’ - most zealous supporters. And wherein lay 
tAb gioui ids foi is change of opinion ? Simply and solely 
because the cardinals now came to the conviction that the new 
Sooieby might be made a lever by which Eoman Catholicism, so 
great, ly shaken by the Eeformation, might be raised up again—a 
lever a nd point of support for the Pope and the Papacy such as 
had neyer. yet existed.* This conviction found favour for itself, 
in that the statutes of the Order and its inherent prin¬ 
ciples and rules had survived a long-continued and very searching 
trial, and partly also on account of several explanatory additions 

proposed to be made, to which Loyola and his friends gave their 
consent. 

It was after this that, as the college charged witli the exa¬ 
mination of the statutes had declared itself favourable thereto. 
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the Pope himself naturally took no further exception to the 
solemn formal ratification of the new Society under the name of 
“ Societas Jesu,” * and this, in fact, took place on the 27th 
September 1540, through a special Bull commencing with the 
words, Rer/imini miliiantis ecclesice.'^^ 

In this manner was the Order of the Jesuits called into 
existence. 


* Most of the remaining orders were named after their founders. Loyola, 
however, did not seek for Loyolites or Ignatianites, but for Jesuits, as not 
himself but Jesus ho wished to be considered the head of the Society he 
had founded. On that account he had from the first the intention of giving 
his Society the expressive title of “Phalanx Jesu,” and also “Compagnia di 
Giesu,” “ Societas Jesu ” in Latin, and it was not, therefore, Paul III. who 
invented this name, which originated entirely with Ignatius Loyola. The 
designation “Jesuit” camo, moreover, into use only after Loyola’s death, 
and according to general belief originated in Paris from the celebrated 
Ltienne PasquiOT, the advocate of tho Parisian University in its transactions 
with tho Jesuit Order during the latter half of tho 16th century. Pre^dou8 
to this time the Jesuits were called, as has been already related, 
“ Companions of Jesus.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ORGANISATION AND STATUTE BOOK OF THE NEW 

ORDER. 

The reader will now be curious to become acquainted with 
the statute which Loyola submitted to the Pope, and I therefore 
place it before him in a verbal translation. Thus begins this 
very memorable document:— 

Whoever will, as a member of our Society, upon which we 
have bestowed the name of Jesus, fight under the banner of the 
Cross, and serve God alone and His representative on earth, the 
Pope of Rome, after having in the most solemn manner taken 
the vow of chastity, must always recollect that he now belongs 
to a Society which has been instituted simply and solely in 
order to perfect in the souls of men the teaching and dissemina¬ 
tion of Christianity, as also to promulgate the true faith by 
means of the public preaching of God s word, by holy exercises 
and macerations, by works of love, and especially by the educa¬ 
tion of the young, and the instruction of those who have hitherto 
had no correct knowledge of Christianity, and lastly by hearing 
the confessions of believers, and giving them holy consolation. 
He should always have God before his eyes, or, more correctly, 
the aim of our Society and our Order, which is the sole way to 
God, and strive with his best exertions to bring about the 
accomplishment of this aim. On the other hand, each one 
should be satished with the measure of grace dispensed to him 
by ilie Holy Ghost, and not contend in judgment with others 
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who are, perhaps, more discreet. In order to effect this more 
easily, and with the view of upholding that order rightly which 
is necessary in all well-regulated societies, it shall he for the 
General alone, the Chief selected from among us, to have the 
right of deciding how each should he employed, and of 
determining who would he most suitable for this or that ofiBce 
or business. 

^'Further, this Chief or General shall have the power, with the 
approval of his associates, to frame the fixed rules and constitu¬ 
tion of the Society, and judge whatever will he most fitted for 
the attainment of the chief aim of the Society, not, however, 
without having previously asked the associates and consulted 
with them. On all important occasions, and where it concerns 
permanent regulations, the General has on that account to con¬ 
voke the whole members of theor, at least, the greater 
number of them, and then th** l be decided by a simple 

majority. In the case ^’^P^irtant matters, however, 

especially where dispato^^ needed, it gball he quite sufficient 
to call together in coi*^^^^ associates as may happen 

to ho T^resent on th® spot where tht, 

carrying out of the laws, moreover, n^ proper 

right of command, and supreme powe^.^ belongs solely to the 
Chief, and to no third pex^son. 

‘‘Be it known to all men Sat it must be engraven, 

not only on the doors of their Profjgg.bo^^seg^ but also on 
their hearts in capital letters as leug as tl-Qy that the entire 
Society and all and sundry who enter iutC) the same are bound 
to render implicit obedience fO our lioly lord the Pope, as also 
to all his successors, and i? this ohediebce to fight only for 
God. Plowever learned and tl^ereby orthodox they may have 
become in the Bible, all Christiafi believe^g owe obedience and 
allegiance to the Pope of Rome ns visible head of the Churcli 
and representative of Jesus Ohtist; so, also, do we hold our¬ 
selves hound by a special vow of general obedience for the 
submission of this Order in general, as also for the formal 
spiritual inortificuTion of each individual among us in particular 
and for the public renunciation of our own proper will. 'I’hjg 
vow requires that whatever the present Pope or his successors 
may order, provided it redo.md to the advantage of souls and 
the propagation of the faith, that for whatever mission it ie 
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desired ■ne may be employed in, whether it be to the Turks or 
other unbelievers, even if it be as far us India, or to heretics, 
Lutherans, or schismatics, or, lastly, even should it bo wished 
to send ns among the orthodox, we shall immediately obey 
without any delay, and without offering any excuse whatever. 
On this account it behoves all who are minded to join our 
Society, before they take this burden upon their shoulders, well 
and maturely to consider whether they have the command of 
such spiritual means as would enable them to climb, with God’s 
assistance, those steep heights; that is, whether the Holy Ghost, 
who impels them, has poured upon them such a measure of 
spiiitual grace, that they may dare to hope, with His assistance, 
they may not succumb under the burden of their vocation. Are 
you quite prepared to range yourselves for war service under 
the banner of Jesus Oh*"""'' So must you gird up your loins 
day and night, and be -.ny hour of the day or night to 

bear the burden you hav.^ undertaker.^ 

“ No one belonging tP Society impelled by ambi¬ 
tion, carry out, of his own ^i^^cord, this or tij^t mission or function, 
and still less shall any ^-uve the rjgi,t to enter >ade- 

pendently into communi*^^***^^' directly or iuda-eetJ/, with the 
Roman chair, or other ecclesiastical authorities; it is only 
God alone, or rather, t?^*' to say, T^ig representative, the 
Pope, as also the Gener,;‘ ‘lie 0';ier, who can do this. All 
such orders must proceed ^om them ; but wlien a member has 
a commission given to uim to execute, he shall not under any 
circumstances whatever hesitate undertake the same; on the 
other hand, he may not engage to concert or come to an 
arrangement with the Pope regardi,,g gre^^t 

without the approval of the Society. All and every one must 
vow to render implicit obedience to the decision of the Chief on 
all points relative to the VUles of the Order ; ho himself, however, 
on the other hand, must engage to issue only such commands 
as he considers conformable to the attainment of the object 
the Society has in view. Also must he in the administration of 
his office always have before his eyes the example of the good¬ 
ness, gentleness, and love given by Christ and His Apostles, 
Peter and Paul, and so shall he also instruct all his councillors 
and higher olBcnls. Especially must he take care that the 
education efthe young, und the instruction of ignorant adults 
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the principles of Christian teaching, in the Ten Comraan^ments 
and the other elements, both ns to time and place, as also •‘^itli 
regard to the person himself, shall never be neglected, and, 
indeed, this is the more necessary, as without a well-founded 
faith no true edifice can be erected. Moreover, it is clear that if 
the General should not take the business strictly in hand, one or 
otlier of the brethren, erroneously thinking himself more accorj- 
plished, and believing this or that land, or this or that district, 
to be much too small and inconsiderable for the extent of his 
knowledge, might abandon the instruction, whilst in fact nothing 
could be more serviceable than this instruction, us well for the 
edification of his neighbour as for exercise in works of humility 
and love, and, lastly, for the attainment of our chief object. 
In a word, the members of the Society shall, according to the 
rules of the Order, implicitly obey the Chief, or General, in every 
particular, and on all occasions, to the infinite benefit of the 
Society, and the continual exercise of humility never to he 
sufficiently commended, considering him with becoming rever¬ 
ence as the representative of Christ, the commander-in-chief of 
the heavenly hosts. Now, whilst experience teaches that there 
are no men who have a purer, more edifying, or more agreeable 
life as regards tbeir neighbours, than those wlio are furthest 
removed from the poison of avarice, and stand closest to evan¬ 
gelical poverty ; and while wo further know that the Lord Jesus 
Christ provides all liis servants, when engaged in the service of 
the kingdom of heaven, with all necessaries of food, drink, and 
clothing; so shall each and every member of our Order make a 
vow of perpetual poverty, and at the same time declare that 
neither for themselves, that is, for their own proper persons, nor 
also for the maintenance and use of the Order itself in common, 
shall they take or obtain possession of any lands or property, 
wherever situated, or merely the income derived iherofroni, but 
rather he satisfied with what they can voluntarily spend in 
administering to the wants and necessities ot otlicrs. 

“It will be still free to them to establish one or raoro colleges 
at the universities, for the maintenance of which the acceptance 
«f lands and estates, with the income derived therefrom, need 
not be doolined, on the understanding that they are to bo used 
for the go^ of the students. The superintendence, however, 
over the hbV>rcuneritionecl colleges, the students ultaohed to them, 
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as well as the ndiniiiistration of the same, and of the incomes 
appertninin.ir to tliem, rests entirely with the General and with 
those brethren of the Order entrusted by him with such power, 
as also, indeed, the appointment, dismissal, recall, and expulsion 
of the teachers, superiors, and students, besides whatever con¬ 
cerns tlie introductioTK of statutes, regulations, and laws, the 
instruction of the pupils, their indoctrination, their punishments 
the.r clothing, and, above all things, their education, guidance’ 
and management. It will, in this way, bo best made certain 
that the students can never misuse the said estates and incomes, 
noi can it even be a question of the Society employing the same 
for their own benefit and advantage. On the contrary, the entire 
interest of the college properUes shall be appropriated to tbeir 
maintenance, and to defraying the expenses of tho education of 
tlie pufiils ; tbc latter, however, may be admitted into our Society 
as soon as they have obtained suflBcient proficiency in science 
and learning, and can even themselves work ns teachers. All 
members of the Order who are consecrated to the priesthood, 
though they enjoy neither any church benefices, nor any other 
revenues, still have the duty of discharging all church functions, 
and are also bound to rehearse the ofiSco after church usage 
privately, tliat is, each individually for himself, but not in 
common as monks in cloister. 

Ibis is the statute of our Order, which wc have sketched 
by the suggestion of the Holy Fatlier Paul, and now 
submit for the approval of the Apostolic Cliair. It is only a 
summary outline, but u will suflficiently enlighten those who nro 
interested in our doings and proceedings, and it will serve as a 
criterion for those who subsequently join this Order. Since wo 
now, moreover, know exactly, by long personal experience, with 
how many and great difficulties a life su.h as ours is surrounded 
we have likewise found how advantageous it is that no one should 
be allowed to join our Society as a member who has not pre¬ 
viously undergone an exact and searching examination. First 
then, be can only be admitted to the war service of Christ if he 
has been found efficiently skilled in the service of Cliri'^t, and 
clean and pure in his teaching and mode of life; mav he liow 
l^ver, to our small beginning add bis grace and favour, t'o the 

1 «'* I F«i» in 

cieiniiYv Amen. 
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'^xhus run tlie rules of the new Order, which Paul III. con- 
finned, on the 27th September 1540, under the title of the Society 
of Jesus, but, it must be added, with the addition that the 
number of members should be limited to sixty. 

Still, these rules formed only the first principle, the mere 
beginning of the subsequent organisation of the Order of the 
Jesuits, and we shall be informed, in the next chapter, that 
the more precise and weighty of the laws and constitutions were 
only added afterwards. Still, in this initiatory sketch, or rather, 
by this small commencement, indications are not wanting of 
something entirely different from what at first existed. J'irst 
and foremost, in addition to the three customary vows of chastity, 
poverty, and obedience to superiors, comes a fourth, the vow of 
absolute and unlimited submission to the Pope {obedientica 
illimitatre erga 'Pontificem), and from this it follows that the 
members of the Society of Jesus are nothing else than an army 
of spiritual warriors who devote themselves entirely to the service 
of the Romish Chair. The second not less important point is 
that the new Order should not by any means be a monkish order, 
in spite of the obligation of the above-named vows. Up to tins 
time the monks went by the name of whatever Order to which 
they belonged ; they lived together in cloisters, and led therein a 
life apparently devoted to God ; tlie Jesuits, on the contrary, 
were to live in the world, and not in seclusion. The} were to 
possess, it is true, profess-houses, that is to say, houses of accom¬ 
modation for the members who had bound themselves by all the 
four vows (“ profess " is equivalent to vow ”), but none of them 
could remain stf/Joiwv anywhere for any length of ti^^'* -«^h 

must always hold himself in readiness V -uout here and 
there on any particular duty for whicli he required. 

Their task was not that of following a life of contemplation, Diii 
that of working among men for the benefit of tlie Pope, and of 
labouring in far-awoiy missions among ih(3 heathen, as well as in 
their native Europe fighting against heretics and schismatics. 
The third cardinal point is that they acknowledge educatio 
eeuidar as well as spiritual, to be the chief object of their lives*. 
By tlio former must be understood the educutiou of adults back¬ 
ward in knowledge, as v ell as that of the young, in the true, or 
lioman Catholic religion, for only in this way could a lasting and 
olVcciual Slop lo put, to tV:o extensiou of horesy. Hpivitual 
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education, on the other hand, would be prosecuted among the 
so-called novices, such youths merely as had the desire of pre¬ 
paring themselves for admittance into the Jesuit Order, as it may 
be supposed that the novices or impils in question ought to be 
thoroughly perfected for the objects of the Order. With the view, 
moreover, that this essential principle of the Order, education^ 
should be effectual, and, indeed, might be looked upon as a 
fourth cardinal point, it was required that the vow of poverty 
should be modified in some degree, or, rather, raised, as it were, 
by an artificial lever, and so transformed into the reverse. The 
professed brethren themselves should, properly speaking, be poor 
and possess nothing of their own; but the educational institutions 
and colleges, on the other hand, which were entirely under the 
protection and control of the members and General of the Order, 
had the riaht to take whatever might be given them, and the 
more that was given the better pleased were the rectors and 
directors appointed by the General. As the fifth and last car¬ 
dinal point, which, indeed, gave to the Order from the commence¬ 
ment its firm internal cohesionyl have to state that the General 
or Chief was elected for life, and was endowed with completely 
absolute sovereign authority. He might not, indeed, alter or 
remodel the constitution without the advice and approval of his 
associates, but in all other matters implicit and unconditional 
obedience must be rendered to him, without any one having the 
right even of asking questions as to his reasons, and he might 
not only bestow offices and commissions according to his judg¬ 
ment, but he had to be looked upon as Christ s represen^ttiive, 
embodied Jesus. 

Under .Alices was it that the Order must, neces- 

san y o ta^^ ouon a unified power as no society or institution in 
the whole world hid ever before acquired, seeing that each 
member of the Society of Jesus, on his admission, gave up his 
own will and became, indeed, henceforth an instrument merely 
for the use of the Order. 

^These are tlie five cardinal points by which the statutes of the 
Jesuit Society were pre-eminently distinguished from any pre¬ 
ceding Order, and when we contemplate these points tlio more 
olobcly we cannot but be astonished at the extraordinary wisdom 
which they reflect. Net the less are we struck, at first eight, 
with the reason why the Rom^ Court promised for itself great 
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^afl^itages from tho new Order, especially in opp osing the 
increasing progress of the Reformation, and on that at^count 
we need not wonder that Paul III. solemnly confirmed ta^e 
institution. On the other hand, there is not to be found in 
the statutes the slightest thing that detracts from the prosperity 
and advancement of the human race, and even the object of self¬ 
perfectibility, which among religious bodies had hitherto been 
the principal one, must give way thoroughly before that of the 
defence of Papal things. ’ Leaving all this aside, the now 
Order presented but a glaring contradiction, with its laws of 
reason and morality, because it required of its members, as an 
indi.spensable condition of their admittance, a complete surrender 
of all personal wishes and inclinations, of all personal dealings 
and striving after advancement; in like manner must all thought 
of dome.stic life and friendship, all love of parents and sisters, all 
thought of country and home, all desire after or taste for beauty 
and oi-t, he abandoned completely. In a word, all sources of 
the inner life of soul and body must be extinguished, in order to 
0 itaiu tho knighthood of Faith, with its concomitants of 
uninterrupted steal and obedience. 





CHAPTER V. 


IGNATIUS LOYOLA AS GBNEEAL OF THE OBDER. 


The first business which the new Order had to take in hand was 
to elect a Chief or General, and the choice fell unanimously on 
Iguatius Loyola, the founder of the Society. It is true, certainly, 
that there happened to be at that time only five members of the 
Order present in Rome, namely Lejay, Pasquet-Brouet, Laynez, 
Cordur, and Salmeron, but the election, nevertlieless. may still 
be termed unanimous, because the remaining members trans- 
H’tted their votes in writing. Ignatius, in fact, entered on bis 

t.l at'he llnd uncommonly flattering to his fiery ambition 

»ho matter Jo bir On tr®”®! Pf severance, at length brought 
self wbctbei he would bo"a^ , he frequently asked him- 

I 1,1 11 to 'lit. a oiYinll -vN/iMt- 


only of wbfit h.i vith even a small part 


us ibrt R-iuation in whi':;! at that time the Panai-i*^ perform, 


^ ^ suvaNtively dilbr.ult one, Throughout the'v 

world purity et the faith was completely obf/-^ 



^ind. instead of <'iirl,-itian t'ervenoy and love, complete 
' cri pt in. The ecol."tii'.5'.iL*s mid priests had 
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to be fouud therein. It could not be denied that even in Rome 
itself more heathenism than Chi-istianity prevailed, and so little 
awe was there for the Almighty among men, that, as a proof 
thereof, in lonely churches a dog even might he seen chained to 
the high altar to protect the deeply venerated property, and 
prevent the Pyx being stolen out of the tabernacle. If this were 
the case in Rome, it seemed even worse throughout the rest of 
the world. Spain and Italy were smothered in ignorance and 
sloth ; Germany through Luther, France through Calvin, 
Switzerland through Zwingle, and England through its own king 
showed a great falling away from the Catholic faith ; every day 
added to tlie number of heretics as well as heresies. In those 
legions still remaining Catholic the most shameless and wicked 
abominations were perpetrated with laughter and derision ; ns, for 
instance, wicked grooms were not ashamed to mix the coiisecrated 
Host with the oats they gave to their horses, or to solemnise 
their carousals with the lioly cup. And who now espou.sed the 
cause of the miserably down-fallen Romish Church ? Scarcely 
anyone in the whole wide world; and if any did do ao, it was 
wiLijout earnest good-will. 

With tlic initiation of the Order of Jesuits, however, all this 
was changed; things soon assumed a very different appear¬ 
ance and the world saw with astonishment what immeasurably 
great things a small society could accomplish as soon as it was 
condueted by one of iron will, who never lost sight of the aim 
and object he had m view. This same iron will Ignatius—now, 
indeed, in his fiftieth year—possessed even in a still greater 
depee than when, formerly, he insisted upon Ids half-healed leg 
order that he might not appear in the 
““''‘“'‘'/'i™'*- H.„I h, M ,lav .„d nigh, befc 
'Dl•emA^>v Christ’s Kingdom, as he designated tlie 

^crnff.r1 t ?i ^ ^ considered himself con- 

t^at still tied him to t he world, . pooially G.c: of blood-reiution- 
shi],,as, tor iiistaiiee, ho threw into the fire, without readine 
tliciii, letters id', afu-r a long iutorva’ arrived for him from 
luo. and whicn lutd been ,j •> usly ham.h d to him, by , 
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porter of the profess-house. He claimed also from h:,. associates 
the .bsolu , „f .11 per.o„.| .1“ X 





blind obedience which a soldier owes to his officer. In this 
respect he was quite inexorable, without the slightest considera¬ 
tion for the birth, knowledge, understanding, or attainments of 
the individual. It might so happen, for instance, that he would 
suddenly call upon the most learned among the associates to 
perform the duties of cook, merely with the object of exercising 
him in humility; or he would require another, who from his noble 
birth might consider himself capable of some important service, to 
clean out the kitchen or sweep the street. He was especially 
severe on idleness, and two younger brethren who were standing 
gaping idly about them, at the door of the Roman College, were 
compelled to carry up a heap of stones to the upper storey 
piece by piece, and to bring them down again on the following 
day. But, above all things, he exhibited the greatest severity 
upon those who did not immediately and on the instant attend 
to liis orders, or who in the least seemed to allow it to be seen 
that they were inclined to submit those orders to their own 
judgment. Even Laynez himself, who might, so to speak, be 
looked upon as the chief in the Order, was obliged to apologise 
most humbly, as he on one occasion disapproved of an order of 
Ignatius, and permitted himself to raise expostulations against 
it. He, Ignatius, the Master of the Order, he took care to say, 
was ready day and night to comply with the orders of the Pope, 
and exactly, in like manner, must the members of the Society of 
Jesus be ready to comply with his (Ignatius's) orders. A 
brother, even while engaged in listening to a confession or in 
performing mass, dare not delay an instant if wanted by the 
Master, as the summons of the General was to be looked upon 
as equivalent to the call of Christ Himself. In ^smatius 

went upon the principle that if something substantial was to he 
efl’cctvd, it could only be when one mind and one will pervady 
the whole Society, and that it was only by carrying t.ut th^ 
principle to the utmost that the end in view could really b, 
accomplished. 

As soon as the new General was elected^, on the 22nd 
10-11, he organised a great procession to alPtihe n. ark able 

cliurches and stations in the city of Rome, and marched along 
with it to the Ohuroli of Bt. Paul, outside the walls, and after 
reading m isa he took buh)ro the liigh altar first the third and 
then liie fourth vow, and Uuully d/Uiunded the same four vows 
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from his associates. After the coucliision of this ceremony 
began the proper work of the Society. Ignatius allotted to each 
of his associates his own particular sphere of action, and urged 
upon every individual the task of being, before everything, most 
active in the extension and augmentation of the Society. 
Araoz and Villanouva, tw^o newly-acquired members, he sent to 
Spain, Rodriguez to Portugal, Xavier to India, Brouet wdth 
some others to England, Lejay, Bobadilla, and Le Fevre to 
Germany, Cordur w'ith fifteen others to France, Laynez and 
Salmeron as Papal legates to the assembly of the Church at 
Trient. In short, he apportioned off the world among his asso¬ 
ciates, while he himself remained in Rome in order thence to 
conduct the whole affair. The results completely answered the 
expectations of Ignatius and of the Pope, and even, indeed, sur¬ 
passed them, for, after the lapse of some years, there arose in 
the great majority of the university tov^ns Jesuit colleges, in 
which there was no lack of novices. Wherever there was con¬ 
tention in religious matters, in whatever countries the princes 
and people were at variance on this account, and, in short, 
wherever the old faith strove with the new, there now also 
appeared the ambassadors of Loyola, and the Black Cloaks with 
their sagacity, their eloquence, their zeal and energy, caused the 
side which they defended to triumph almost universally, the result 
being that they obtained for themselves a firm footing.^ 

While the Pope now derived so much benefit from the new 
Society, he naturally enough could not prove himself ungrateful, 
and Ignatius, therefore, easily acquired from him one advantage 
after another. It was thus that the Jesuit General obtained the 
two churches, De la Strata*’ and “ To the Holy Andrew ; as 
also sufficient space at the foot of Engelsl)urg for the erection of 
a splendid “ Profess-houso ’ for the members of the Four Vows. 
He thus succeeded in bringing into existence a uumbtT t i' costly 
institutions, as, for instance, the “ RosonsUft,’^ designed for the 
protection of young girls* and as a refuge for fallen v»*>men. AI 
schools, where catechising took place, for Jews who liad embraced 
Christianity, as well as orphanages for parentless boys and girls 
who were destitute. The chief tiling, however, which ucousioned 
Iguntius to rejoic wus the amplificatiou oj the privilege-^ for his 
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Older under Paul III., for vvitliout such proofs of favour tl»e 
•Society of Jesus could never have been able to raise itself to that 
lieight of splendour which, as history teaches us, it succeeded in 
attaining. 

Already, in 154J, two years only after the foundation of the 
Order, it became apparent that the number of sixty members, 
which was at first determined on by the Pope, had been found to 
be far too limited, as in such an uncommonly large field of 
labour which the Jesuits occupied, what could be accomplished 
by sixty members only! On that account Paul III. issued a 
new Bull on the I4th of March 1543, whi -h, by tlie words with 
which it commences, InjuncUim nobis, gives to Ignatius the 
power to take as many members as he wishes, a privilege of 
which advantage was, naturally enough, at once taken. What 
was even a still more valuable addition for the Order, contained 
in the same Bull, was an authorisation the effect cf which was 
in fact immeasurable, and such as no order could hitherto boast. 
It was no less tbcn that Loyola, as well as all future Generals of 
the Order, could, with the sanction of the most distinguished 
members in council, alter, expunge, or make additions to the 
laws of the Society, or create entirely new regulations, according 
as it appeared under the circumstances to be most advantageous; 
and it was decreed that these altered and newly-framed statutes, 
even in the case when the Roman Chair had no knowledge of 
them, should have the same validity as if the Pope himsejf had 
confirmed them. Although it seems almost madness that a 
Pope should impart a privilege of this description to any 
General of any Order, it thus stands verbally written in the Bull 
Injiinctum nobis. It, in fact, made the individual in question 
theieby almost independent of the Papal chair, and at the same 
time a despot of such extraordinary power that it was calculated 
to render all States distrustful of him. For instance, does not 
every Government, solicitous for the welfare of its subjects and 
for its own stability, require tliat the rules and constitiuiou of all 
such societies as that of the Jesuits should be submitted for its 
acceptance and toh'ration ? Would it not carefully examine 
beforehand the contents of tuc same.’ to ascertain exactly whether 
they were in accordance the laws of the country, or whether 
tlmic might be any possibility that the weal of the State might 
be umienninod thereby ? Cer* inly every wise Governineat 
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would niiturully thus act, and the Jesuits, therefore, as well as all 
other Orders in tiie diflerent countries into which they had 
penetrated, had to submit their constitution for approval. 
How would it be, then, if the General, after permission being 
granted, was pleased to alter its constitution, and incorporate 
among its rules some resolution, perhaps, highly dangerous to 
the State ? Truly the above-described authorisation might 
well startle and be a warning to any State in allowing the Order 
of Jesuits to become rooted among them, while this Papal Bull 
made it indeed a chameleon whereby every succeeding General 
might bo able to give a new colour to the rules, so that conse¬ 
quently no trust could be placed at all in them. 

Ignatius then obtained a new privilege, through another 
decree, published on the 5th of June 1515, which also contri- 
buted not a little to the power of the new Order. The Pope 
thereby conferred on the Jesuits the right to ascend any 
pulpit wherever they went, to teach in all places, and to establish 
Irofessonal chairs everywhere; to hear confessions, and grant 
absolution for every sin, even for such as the Papal Chair had 
leserved lor itself to consider; to exempt from all Church penal¬ 
ties and curses; to dispense with vows and pilgrimages, and to 
ordei, as well, other good works; to read mass in all places and 
u a lours, to administer the sacraments without necessarily 

having the acquiescence of the local priesthood, or even the 
bishop of the place. 

This was once more an enormous advantage for the Jesuits 
over rival Orders, none of whom ever possessed such extensive 
privileges; and, indeed, it caused them to burst with envy. 
Vhat embittered the ordinary priesthood still more against the 
Black Cloaks was that in granting absolution thev never hnnoscd 
any very severe punishment, even for grave sins, tlu reby snatching 
Irom their rivals many penitents, and consequently depriving 
them of no incousidcrablo part of their income and inaucncc. 
But indignation was of no avail to them, and even the com- 
pliunts of distinguished bishops had no weight with the Pone 
who eutertuined u particular affeotioi; for the Jesuits, and ii’ 
■'(Tiy truth, on good grounds. * 

« furthor extemiou d 
Order „ec,,ra.d Hitirerto rfee h.a 
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sci}', sucli as liail fakeu upon themselves the font vows, and such 
as had been received into the holy colleges as pupils, in order 
tliat they might be properly brought up as regular Jesuits. The 
latter were as yet not members, properly speaking, but only 
aspii'ants or candidates, who might easily be again dismissed at 
pleasure, on being found unsuitable. It was now, however, 
indispensably requisite, if the Order, as Loyola designed it, was 
to be spread over the whole world, that the number of instru¬ 
ments should be increased, as with the hundred or hundred 
and twenty which there were in the year 1546 the claims upon 
them could not be by any means fully satisfied. How, then, was 
this evil to be remedied ? In the first place it was requisite, 
some way or other, that a greater number should be made to 
take the four vows, becoming thereby professed members. 
Loyola, indeed, had the power of doing this through the Bull 
Injunctum nobis, but was it advisable ? The professed 
members formed, so to speak, the privy councillors of the 
General, and without their consent the constitution of the Order 
could not be altered. A large conclave, however, would make 
unanimity diflScuIt, according to the old proverb, ‘Many heads 
many minds.” Some plan for preventing this must be found, 
as it would be unwise to trust a large body of men with the 
innermost thoughts and ideas of the Order, for there must 


always be a greater number of scabbed sheep in a large flock 
than in a small one. Thus prudence, certainly, strongly forbade 
that thousands should be promoted to be professed members, 
and Loyola, as well as his associates, held the opinion that the 
number of Jesuits proper, that is to say, of professed members, 
should bo limited as much as practicable.* While, therefore, no 
assistance could well be gained in this direction, more instru¬ 
ments must, in some way or other, be found at any price. 

It then entered into the mind of Loyola to create a third 
class of members, who might be ol as much use to the Order 
as the professed members, without, however, having the rights of 
the same. This clas i he designated “ Coadjutors,” and lie at once 
divided them into two subdivisions, “the secular and spiritual 


* In tho year 1715, when tlie Order had attained its hiehest state ef 
h possesBed ov' r 700 colleges and numbered more than 
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coadjutors.” The Pope, also, at once sauctioned this new arrange¬ 
ment, in a special Bull, which was signed on the 5th of June 1546. 

In this way the Order of Jesuits had the following organisa¬ 
tion. The novices formed the lowest grade, out of which the 
proper stock might bo recruited. The most talented and highly 
educated youths were selected and first brought into the “ Trial 
House {domus prohniionis), where the novice master {marpster 
novitioruHi) kept them under observation and watched over them 
with an assistant during a period of twenty days. Should 
they then continue firm in their determination of entering the 
Order, and should this inspection prove favourable to them, i.e. 
should they be found to bo fit and suitable subjects, they were 
then promoted to be true noviciates, and came into the Noviciate 
House, where they had to remain during two years. In the first 
yeai they had to undergo all the degrees of self-denial, they 
had to castigate their flesh, and had to nurse in the hospitals the 
most filthy and disgusting patients; they were also kept at 
>e occupation of bogging and other low employments, besides 
n nch they were practised by the master in frequent confessions 
and compehed to lay open all their most secret thoughts and 
desires daily, with the most blind obedience. In the second 
year, when they had proved their humility and submirn "o 
authority, they were assigned more intellectual than corporeal 

employments, and were exercised especially in preachh^cato 

BuTaf’th” concerning the welfare of the soul. 

B t at the same time, care was taken against fatiguing them too 

much, m order that the next stage should not be rendered di^- 
greeable to them, and several amusements even were not denied 

and otT’ attending prosecutions of the Inquisition 

end other similar sights. On their having completed the two 
yearf. of noviciate successfully, then the three vows of poverlv 
chastity, and obedience were ndmini.riered to them, and thev 
were promotu! to be spiritual coadjutors. As such, during the 
first two years, they were only so-called scholastics, that is to 
say. proved pupils who might be employed in the coll^cus 
cr, also, as assistants in missions. When, however, thev h ,d 

..cw, .ho, W.„ FM ; J> 

lo bo ptofoooore, 





Besides them, there were secular assistants, or condjutoren 
mculares, who acted, so to speak, as lay brethren, and without 
having received any higher ordination were charged with the 
house-keeping duties in colleges, missions, and profess-houses. 
They had nothing to do with the priesthood, i.e. with the cure of 
souls, or with education, and, as they had to perform menial 
services, were held in but trifling esteem. 

The superior lay brethren, however, not infrequently received 
the title of secular coadjutors, to distinguish them, on account 
of their true services to the Order, and then such under¬ 
took no definite functions, but continued to remain rather in 
their hitherto worldly position. They were merely confederates, 
or “ affiliates " ; they were also called, derisively, short-coated 
Jesuits, or Jesuits in voto ; and the pupils of Loyola boasted 
that even crowned heads belonged to this class of the Order, in 
the persons of the Emperor Ferdinand II. and King Louis XIV. 

Lastly, the professed members formed the highest grade and 
proper heart and soul of the Society, i.e. those who had taken the 
four vows upon them, and consequently gave implicit obedience 
to the Pope, and such were selected from the, class of coadjutors 
distinguished among their brethren for their worldly wisdom, 
knowledge, fidelity, and experience. To these only were entrusted 
by the General the highest offices and most important posts, as 
he could depend upon them in every respect. They seldom, 
therefore, lived at ease in the profess-houses, only, indeed, when 
unwell or temporarily unemployed from some other cause; one 
would serve as a missionary among the heathen, another as a 
warrior of God against the heretics, a third as a ruler of some 
colony in a distant quarter of the globe, a fourth as father con¬ 
fessor of some prince or lady of distinction, a fifth as Eesident 
of the Order in some locality where it had not as yet possessed 
a college, a sixth ns legate of the Pope in some special mission, 
a seveiiUi, eighth, or ninth, as assistant to the General in 
Rome, or as supreme leader in some particular proviucc as 
provincial or as superior of a profess-house, or as rector of a 
co.ijege. Under these circumstances, as none can at tlie same 
time serve two masters, they were for the time quite exempt from 
t' C obligation as to tho instruction of youtli, which last duty 
was loft entirely to tjio coadjutors. On the other hand the 
pi-ofesscd members had fr:n„ tinm to time to make their appear 
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nnce in Rome, at general chapters, or meetings, in order to take 
a part in consultations regarding any proposed change in the 
statutes, and it was they also who elected from amongst their 
number the General when that office liappened to become vacant. 

Prom the time Loyola conceived the idea of calling the class 
of coadjutors into existence, the interior economy of the Order 
was in this manner henceforth arranged, and one may perceive 
now that the fixed regulations were much more important than 
at first siglit appeared. 

In the same year, 1516, in which the new classification of 
the Order of Jesuits was effected, Loyola gained still another 
important victory. It happened, namely, that King Ferdinand, 
brother of the Emperor Charles V., came to form so high an 
opinion of Lejay, who, as we have seen above, laboured for the 
Order in Germany, that he wished him to be made Bishop of 
Triest. He wrote on this account to the Pope, who was natu- 
rally quite ready to confer a favour on the great man. The 
Society of Jesus also lioped to consolidate its power through the 
elevation to sucli rank of a member of their Order, as the 
remaining Orders, such as the Dominicans, Franciscans, Bene¬ 
dictines, or whatever else they may be designated, always courted 
such dignities, and were in the highest degree proud wheue\ r 
anyone of their body gained an important Church prefi Lment as 
Bishop or Archbishop. One might easily, therefore, suppose 
that this w^ould be the case with Ignatius Loyola, and that he 
would be ready to clutch with both hands the contemphired 
honour for one of Jiis associates, more especially as to the 
Bishopric of Triest a considerable income was attached. To the 
groat astonishment, then, of the Popf' nud King Ferdinnud, 
Loyola took quite a dificrent view*, and 02 )posed the olevitfiori of 
through thick and thin, as s .on as he received news of the 
same. mei.olrers of the Society of Jesus/’ said he to 

tho Pope, as he afiorwards wrote in quite similar terms ro 
the King, ‘‘are vrarriors of Christ, and must. l))erefore ra.sscss 
all tho characteristics of .oou soldiers. We must be alwavs 
ready to advance against :b.e eueiny, and bo always prepared to 
harass him or to fall upon liim, and on that account we must 
not veutuve* tx) tir ourselves to any particular place. How could 
vie. else, at ll.c first lii.u iroin yonr Holiness, whidi is certuinh 
our My abovo evenfching, tly tiv.-u one town or citv to anotnor 
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or from one end of the world to another? Besides, the lowly 
character of our Order forbids that one of us should accept a high ; 
Church preferment, and we must he most careful not to awaken 
again the jealousy of the other Orders as we have before done.” it’, 
It w^as in this sense that Loyola spoke, and it may he that he 
was in earnest in giving the arguments he advanced as the Si I 
cause of his dissent; but, at any rate, such were not the only y 

reasons, hut besides them he had still others in the background, 
and, indeed, much more weighty ones. Why, truly, was it not 
much more probable, as, indeed, it became in the future the rule, 
that the most ambitious among the Jesuits never would remain 
quiet until they had secured for themselves places of great 
honour ? We know now that the Order was almost deprived of its 
highest glory, and its transcendant powers were taken away, owing 
to this cause. Independent of this, too, how would it he with the 
rigorous monarchy in the Order, with the omnipotence of the 
General, and the subordination of the members, were there a 
possibility of the power of the Grand Master being in any way 
diminished ? Could there he any longer a question that the 
Bishops or Archbishops, and, together with them, the Prince 
of the kingdom in which they lived, would not remain in such 
subjection to the General of the Order as had previously been 
the case ? It would not he possible, even if it were wished, 
because a prince must necessarily fulfil his required obligations, 
against which orders from Rome would be of no avail. 

All this said Loyola to himself; therefore, as the Pope and 
King Ferdinand did not on the instant assent to his representa¬ 
tions, he, without any more ceremony, finally forbad Lejay to 
accept the proffered appointment. Indeed, tljis was not enough 
for him ; but he made it from this time an irrefragable law, that 
a member of the Society of Jesus should never on any account 
accept an episcopal choir, and for this reason he himself declined 
the office of Cardinal which was offered to him. 

What did the “ I ” signify to himself, or what did the “ I ** 
matter to his associates ? His only pride and pleasure was tlie 
success and prosperity of the Society he had founded. Along 
with tbt 3 continuously increasing extension of the Order of Jesus 
their wishes, as may well he imagined, kept pace ; for although 
judividiial members wore < hliged, for themselves, to take the vow 
vl poverty, as has been above explained, they still retained tlio 
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rjglit of accepting all they coiilfl get for the use of the colleges 
they had founded, and of this right, indeed, they made the most 
extensive use. They also showed themselves, from the very 
first, not at all scrupulous in regard to the means they took to 
acquire this or tliat possession, and as a proof of this, T will now 
give the reader an instance. 

In the year 1512, Laynez, who was at that time working for 
the Order in Venice, caused a rich old nobleman, of the name of 
Andreas Lippomani, to make over the house and property which 
he possessed in Padua to the Jesuit Order on behoof of a 
college to be founded ; and ns this present was of considerable 
value, the whole farm being estimated to be worth 40,000 
ducats, Loyola rejoiced exceedingly. He felt it, however, to be 
all the more disagreeable, when on the death of Andreas, the 
rightful heir disputed the will and brought an action before the 
Venetian Senate, within whose jurisdiction the matter rested. At 
the commencement it seemed doubtful which party would gain 
the cause, and the balance of justice for some time oscillated 
considerably backwards and forwards undecidedly ; in the end, 
however, it appeared tolerably clear that the Senate would decide 
in favour of the legitimate heir, as he proved that his deceased 
relative, at the time the deed was drawn up, had become imbecile 
from old age, and bad not bis clear wits about him. This news 
diove Loyola into despair, and in his agitation be promised to 
the \irgin three thousand masses, and if that was not sufficient, 
two thousand more, provided that she w^ould win over the minds 
of the senators to his 'side. At the same time, however, as he 
made this appeal to Mary, which might possibly prove iiietTec- 
tual, be did not forget to claim, also, human assistance, and 
forthwith he ecciired for himself the powerful aid of a Cr-rdinal 
who had great influence with the Venetian Senate. He was 
doubtless very well awoire that he had no right to gain tlie 
Cfiuse, and hud nothing to expect from jnsticf'; he, therefore. 


had recourse to influence iVoin another quarter, quite uncon¬ 
cerned and indiliorent that he was thiucLy cheiuing the iegiti- 
mute heir out of Ids pi opi rty. But Laynez, his principal aider 
in founding the t )rvler and its suitulcs, went a t top further * for 
soon as he (lis-overod that the Dogu, to whose pipe-lif 1 
mr.y be allowed to use a popular expressiou-all the Senate 
danced, possessed a mistress who exercised greet influence over 
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him, ho filled his pockets with gold, and therewith had not 
much difficulty in gaining over the mercenary woman to his side, 
the result being that the final decision of the Senate turned out to 
be in favour of the Jesus Association, and the rightful heir, in 
spite of his strong claims, was non-suited ; but the conscience of 
Loyola on that account did not in the least appear to trouble him. 

The same diligence that was exercised in the acquisition of 
riches, was, also, employed wherever the question was to win 
over substantial, influential, and powerful men of high standing, 
to be patrons and abettors of the Order, if not, indeed, members 
of the same; and in this respect, in fact, several of Loyola's 
desciples rendered signal service. Among the foremost who 
distinguished himself in this particular, was Aroz, the delegate 
to Spain, as he was successful in inducing Francis Borgia, Duke 
of Gandia, and a grandee of Spain, as, also, formerly Viceroy of 
Catalonia—a very weak man, however, in mental capacity—to 
take up the cause of Jesuitism ; so much so, that this nobleman 
was the first person in Europe who founded a Jesuit College for 
the education of youth. He shortly afterwards, too, in the year 
1540, endowed a University, with all privileges. Overjoyed at 
this, Loyola commenced a correspondence with the Duke, and 
the result of these letters was that Borgia became so enamoured 
with the Society of Jesus, that he at length came to the firm 
determination of joining it as a true member; in fact, notwith¬ 
standing his already being considerably advanced in years, he 
forthwith put off the pui-ple, and began the study of theology. 
His progress therein, however, advanced but slowly, and conse¬ 
quently Loyola allowed him to take the four vows without being 
previously well versed in theology, or even having gone through 
the course of exercises required of noviciates. Thus the Duke 
of Gandia became Pater Franciscus Borgia, and the newly-made 
member showed great zeal for the Society. He, however did 
not at once enter a profcss-hoiise, and still less was he employed 
in the service of the Order ; Ignatius, indeed, permitted him to 
live in the world during a period of fully four years, in order that 
the newlyacqaired brother might be able to settle his worldly 
affairs, and conveniently make arrangements for the maintenance 
of lag o; ildren. It was natural enough that such a highly-born 
“un as Pater Borgia should not be treated exactly like au 
orduiiiry member. 
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have already spoken of t)ie privileges which the Pope 
granted to tlie Order, even in the first year of its existence; but 
what did these prerogatives signify compared with those which 
Paul III. conceded to the Society of Jesus on the 18th October 
1549. One would, indeed, be perfectly correct in calling the 
Bull which refers to them the “ Magna Charta ’* of the Jesuits ; 
and they themselves admitted as much when they conceived' 
such a designation for this decree as the great sea of their 
privileges.’’ 

If one should inquire what could have been the reasons which 
actuated the Pope in bestowing such conspicuous favours on the 
tlie new Order, they are to be found in the preamble of the Bull, 
which terms the Society a fruitful acre, which, effecting much for 
the increase of the kingdom of God and the faith—that is to say, 
the exaltation of the Papacy and the suppression of heresy— 
through instruction and example, therefore well deserves to be 
rewarded with special favours; and, in 'fact, favours quite a 
peculiar description were given them* as the reader will suffi¬ 
ciently understand from the following' extracts :— 

1. The General of the Order, as rfoon as he is non^Jiated, 
shall have complete power as to the g'dvernment of the 'Society, 
and especially also over the whole members of the sam 'where¬ 
soever these latter may reside, and with whatsoever 

dignity they may he endowed. His power shall indeed 60 so 
unlimited, that should ho deem it necessary for the honour of 
God, he shall even be able to send back, or in other directions, 
those who have come direct from the Popes.’’* 

Thus, from this paragraph, his own power is placed over that 
of the Pope. How does it fare, then, with the four vows ? 

2. “No Genera], wdtl^out the consent of the General Con¬ 
vention, and no member of the Society, without the express 
consent of the General, shall accept a bishopric, archbishopric, 
or any similar dignity; and whoever may have attempted in any 
way to obtain any such place, shall bo considered so unworthy of 

* I!n IhiH lirst paragraph thoro ifl also a quciaion rcgavcling the depoaitiou 
of the General, wiihih could bo proiioiuiced by a general chapter of profeased 
momherB, -whenever ho c»>ul(;l be proved guilty of horeay or of leading a lifo 
of vice, or wab u'^oleps on account of mental derangement, &c., but as long 
an ih . Hocioty tliero never was an instance of a General beins 

charged before a general ohai tor. still leaa depoaed. Ue might, in fact 

do whatev^rhe choae. I should like to see ihe person who would daro to 
bring an accusation against su. r r., complete despot as was the General. 
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the Society of Jesus, that he shall never more be employed in 
any important commission, office, or business.”* 

3. “ In order that discipline may be quite strictly maintained, 
there shall be no appeal against the rules of the Order to any 
judge or other official whatever ; much less can any member bo 
released from his vows by any person.” Even the keys of Peter, 
therefore, can have no power over a Jesuit, and it was the Pope 
himself who pronounced this! 

4. “Neither the General nor the high officials of the Society 
shall be bound to hand over any member of the Order for the 
service of the Church to any prelate of the Church, be he 
patriarch, archbishop, or merely bishop, even when the said 
prelate shall have given strict orders regarding the matter; 
should, however, such cession be voluntarily desired, then those 
whose services are lent are still to be considered under the power 
of their superior.?. , and can be recalled by the General at any 
momenj. ’ Thus the po.wer of even the highest dignitary of the 
Chu^Q^j jg inferior to that of the General of the Jesuits ! 

“The General, or those who may be ordered by him, shall 
have t power to grant absolution for all and every kind of sin, 
wbethei.. committed before or after entrance into the Order, and 
from all ecclesiastical and secular censures and penalties (those 
few caset-j jAcepted' which are set forth in the Bull of Pope 
‘i'lxtus IV. as appertaining solely to the Roman Chair), to all 
members of the Order, as well as to all such as may express' a 
wish to enter the Order as novices, or to serve as lay brethren ; 
should, however, anyone not hitherto a member, who in this 
manner obtains absolution and dispensation, not immedialely 
thereafter join the Order, the indulgence and dispensation shall 
become of no effect.'^ That is an unheard-of privilege, as even 


* The reader will, no doubt, see that this paraeranh has tl,« 
mentoned “ Affaire Lejay ” to thank for its origL, ft wm also Ln^een 
that the same rule was quite m its place, and by its atnVt. 
protected the Society from much iuLy. The i^^ero. v saw 

with diapleasure that the Duke of Gandia had laid down bin title* and 
entered the Jesuit Order as a simple professed member, as he oonaidered 
such a position much too low and humiliating for a prince. He had on thip 
ac^unt wLiliod the Pope to raise Pater Borgia to uhe dignity of cardiiioi 
docluvtd himself prepared to do so. But what a Ions 
^c'lld tins have been for tbo Order! This proceeding of Borcia’s mi^ht 
servu as an example to the most noble and most disting-uished; and more- 
w.f I ^ i,..ch an excellent thing for the Soc ctv! No t 

be snatched awaf: and it was sLSin 
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'orst criminals may, in this way, escape with impunity as 
soon as they enter the Jesuit Order; that great advantage should 
have been taken of this privilege can well be imagined ! 

6 . “ No member of the Order shall confess his sins to any 
other than the General, or to those whom the General may have 
nominated, especially to any priest or monk of any other Order. 
Much less can anyone who has once joined the Order, be he 
called novice, coadjutor, or profess, quit the Order again except 
with the express consent of the General; nor can he go over 
into any other Order, that of tho Carthusians alone excepted. 
Should anyone infringe this command, the General has the 
power to prosecute such fugitives, either in person or through 
authorised agents, to excommunicate them, to seize them, and to 
put them in prison, and with this object the assistance of the 
secular authorities may be invoked.” By this command the 
secrets of the Society of .Jesus are prevented from ever being 
betrayed, and the means adopted have proved themselves indeed 
to be very efiBcacious. I may here remark, with respect to the 
permission to enter the Carthusian Order, that, as far as is 
known, no Jesuit ever took advantage thereof, owing to the 
extreme strictness of that sect. Who can be ignorant of the 
command of perpetual silence ? This has been generally re¬ 
ported to he one of the rules, and no doubt Loyola allowed 

the exception, as regards the Carthusians, on this ground 
alone. 

^ 7. The whole members of the Society, as well as the goods, 
mcomes, and possessions of the Order, are exempt from the 
jurisdiction, supervision, and control of the bishops and arch- 
Rshops, and^slmll be taken under the special protection of the 
apa Gil air. The Jesuits might, so to speak, do anyiaing they 

086, and no Chuich prelate could dare, on any account, to say 
oven an unpleasant word to them. 

H. Those members of the Order consecrated to tlie priest- 
mod, consequently all the professed, may, wherever they reside 
have their own houses of prayer, or erect an altar iu any 
other suitahle locality, and may, even at the time of a 
rnpal intcmict, pay there with closed doors, aiid administer 

1C snerament. after having excluded all excommunicants an-’ 
he.eucs A so, m all places bound by interdict or excom‘ 
munmation, the young men and servants in the omploym^ o'f 
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llie Jesuits, as, also, all the laity beiouging to them, ns procurators, 
labourers, and officers^ are exempt from excommunication and 
interdict.” 

9. '"No bishop or prelate shall have the power of imposing 
upon any member of the Order, or any layman friendly to the 
Society, an excommunication or other Church penalty, and if 
any presume to do so it shall be null and void.” 

10. '"It shall be quite tree to all Christian believers to attend 
the worship and preaching of the members of the Society of 
Jesus, as well as to receive the sacrament and absolution, after 
confession, from them, without being in any way liable to inter¬ 
ference by the ordinary clergy.” 

Ji. “Every bishop or archbishop is bound to consecrate 
members of the Society of Jesus presented to liim who are not 
already priests, without any payment whatever, or promise of any 
such.’' 

12. The members of the Society of Jesus, with the permission 
of tiieir General, have the right to settle in the countries and 
cities of the excommunicated and schismastics, os well as of 
heretics and unbelievers, and to hold intercourse with the same.” 

13. “ They shall not be bound to allow themselves to be em¬ 
ployed in the visitation of cloisters, or in inquisitions and other 
church functions, as, also, when they desire it, they are to be 
exempt from the supervision or conscience-keeping of nuns.’’ 

11. “ They shall not be required to pay tithes on their estates 
or possessions, by whatever names they may be called, not even 
excepting Papal holdings; in short, they are not to pay any taxes 
^r dues whatever.” 

15. “ The donation of houses, churches, and colleges built, 
founded, or bequeathed by princes, counts, &c., shall be con¬ 
sidered from the moment of delivery as confirmed by the Pope, 
without any special deed of ratification being required to be 
drawn up.” 

IG. “All their churches and places of interment are to be 
forthwith consecrated by the bishop of the diocese without any 
hesitation; should such bishop, however, delay doing so for 
more than four months, the ceremony may be performed by the 
fittest ]>. lImI. at band. Also, all archbishops, bishops, prelates, 
and oidinaries, ns .veil especially as all ecclesiastical and secular 
aro prohibited from hindering the erection 
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and occupation of such buildings and possessions by the Society 
of Jesus.” 

17. ‘‘ The General, and, with his approval, the provincials and 
tl.eir vicars, have the right to receive into the Order all and 
sundry, even should they be the offspring of adultery or incest, 
as also all burdened with any description of sin (with the excep¬ 
tion of murder and bigamy), and the mutilated, to consecrate 
them as priests, and to employ them in all duties and offices 
appertaining to the Society.” 

18. “ Whoever during the year has for once visited any par¬ 
ticular church or other holy place, fixed on by the General, for 
purposes of devotion, on any individual day, also determined by 
the General, obtains for himself dispensation from all his sins, 
exactly as at the time of the Jubilee in Rome; but whoever 
does so on any other day obtains remiss'.ion for seven 

or seven quadra(jei}e7i^ that is to say, seven times fort - f ^ 
days.'* ^ ^ 


19. “ The General is empowers d to send to any favou ‘ ^ 
University sucli as he deems fit., order to deliver lectures 
Theology and other sciemues, without having previously obtain " 
the permissionanyone whomsoever.” Th'i;^ a more tha 
unheaiidf^ltinfringement of the rights of the 

a^of the secular governments, and consequently enta. ,|^j 
Jesuits in the most bitter of strifes. 

20. “Those who sojourn in countries belonging to un¬ 
believers have the right, as missionaries, to grant absolution for 
such sins and crimes as the Papal Chair has reserved for itself, 
according to the Bull In coena Domini, so called from the words 
witli which it commences; and, moreover, it rests with them to 
perform all episcopal duties till such time as the Pope shall liave 
installed there a true bishop.” 

21. “The General is empowered to admit into the Order os 
many coadjutors as may seem to him to be Jesirablb. He can 
also grant permission that the tahiiig of the fourth vow—that is, 
the admission of professed members—may bo made outside 


Romo.” 


‘22. “ I.astly, all clerical and secular pow'ers, bv whatever 
name they umy bo called, are admonished to take great care not 
to binder, lairnss, or disturb tbe Society of Jesus in the exercise 
of the above privilejjes nud liberties, under the penally, indred, 
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s<*)df excommunicfttion, as also by the aid of secular power beiug 
invoked in case of necessity.” 

Such is the great charter of the Jesuits, tlieir “ Magna Charta,” 
as I Jiave above termed it; and, so armed, was it to be wondered 
that the Society soon attained to enormous power? The whole 
world lay open before them and all their proceedings; and even 
upon the most violent and unjust of them, by order of the 
Supreme Ruler of the Church, could no restraint whatever be 
put. Pope Paul III., the great patron of the Society of Jesus, 
died in the self-same year in which he proclaimed the Magna 
Charta Bull, but his successor, Julius III., formerly Cardinal 
John Maria del Monte, who acted as Papal legate at the Council 
of Trent, and who had there become well acquainted rvilh the 
utility of the Jesuits, followed exactly in his footsteps, and 
^"’^bwitb confirmed .all the prerogatives hitherto accorded to 
Ue, too, approvced of the establishment of a large new 
°^ile"c in Rome, as also Oxf a new profess-house, to both of which 
t!e former Duke of Gandia, no Pater Borgia, gave 10,000 ducats. 

Holiness, too, on the ~2nd October 1552, promulgated, 
'Hhou"b after a considerublo amoamt of pressure exercised 
by Loyola, a Bull.; which the rights of tile' Jesuits were still 
further enlan^'^' v/hat, however, did this enlargennent con¬ 
sist? nothing else than the extensive decree that tun 
.xuctents of the Jesuit colleges, if the rectors of the universities 
in which the colleges were situated hesitated to promote them to 
be doctors of philosophy and theology, might be promoted by 
the General himself, or by any provincial or rector of a colleo-e 
under his authority, with the assistance of three doctors, and 
that such graduates should have the same honours, rights, 
advantages, and privileges as those promoted by the universities 
themselves. In addition to this, so proceeds the Bull, the same 
privileges were held to belong to those colleges situated in 
places where no universities exist ; and in order to obtain the 
highest degree of distinction in philosophical and theological 
science, it was decreed unnecessary to enter an university, but 
all ibis might be equally well attained in a Jesuit college. In 
this way these institutions were almost completely put on an 
equal footing with the universities, and the rectors of the 
ffU'iucr made to rank with those of the latter, 
univcrsully uocomplislioii teachers 


tlie latter. While, too, only 
taught in the high scliools. 
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■lio did SO in the Jesuit colleges, .as may be easily under¬ 
stood, were only such os had received their education and 
spiritual bias entirely in the Jesuit colleges themselves ! It. was 
impossible, therefore, for the latter to accomplish, even approxi- 
mately, ^Yhat the former oflered to do, and Julius III. must 
naturally have been well aware of this; but was it to be expected 
that Popes should consider themselves bouncT to know anything 
about science? The chief thing was that the Jesuits should 
attain their great object to got, as much as possible, the sole 
education of the young into their own hands in all Catholic 
states, and the surest way of doing this was, no doubt, by means 
of a Bull Thus the wliole educational institutions’ of the 
Jesuits, namely the colleges in which philosophy and theology 
{studia superiora), as well as the seminaries and schools in 
which Latin, grammar, and rhetoric as preparatory knowledge 
were taught, now began to increase in numbers in an enormously 
rapid manner, while all zealous Catholics hastened to gain 
heaven by giving a small contribution towards their establish¬ 
ment, and there was soon no country, or rather no province 
throughout the Catholic world, where several members of the 
Society of Jesus were not established more or less as teachers. 
What the tendency of those institutions was became most clearly 
apparent from the Collegium Germanicum, a German college 
which liOyola himself founded in the city of Rome immediately 
on the accession of Julius III. to the government—a very 
peculiar name will the reader say, a German college in the 
capital of Italy ! What can that signify ? We shall soon see. 
Already, before the foundation of the Order of Jesuits, there 
was no want of educational institutions, for their number was 
simplj.* legion. This did net prevent, however, the Society of 
Jesus, as we have already slated, from establishing a college 
nlso, and in truth a very magnificent one, as well in regard to 
its internal arrangcmci.ls as to its external appearance. It was 
called Cvllef)ium liouHunim, and the be.st educational instructors 
which T,oyohi could find were engaged for it ; but so many rooms 
were avuilabh? in it, that it could satisfy every claim. And in 
of all, a new college? Certainly; and, for.Hioth, for-^ery 
cogCTit n>a.,„is. The Eomanum was in the first 

p aee estHbiisiipij for Romans, in a wider sense for Italians 
and as the Italian language was alone employed in it, none 
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consequently could join it who were not acquainted with that 
tongue. Now, however, in Germany heresy acquired the upper 
hand more and more, and the liomish Church was daily losing 
ground. Envoys must therefore bo despatched there who could 
combat with this heresy, and such, be it understood, as could 
discourse in the German language with the Germans. Whence, 
however, could Loyola take these?. By far the greater part of 
his scholars belonged to the Spanish, Italian, and French- 
speaking nationalities, and only’ a very small portion understood 
German merely one or two here and there. Thus the country 
in which, above all others> the presence of Jesuits was most 


needed, in which lay the widest sphere of duty, and where 
action must be taken with as little delay as possible, seeing 
that the complete loss of the Romish position must otherwise 
take place, was beyond the reach of Loyola when the necessary 
forces were wanting. Here, then, help must be obtained at 
any price, and that help was to come through the Colle<juim 
Germanicum. Loyola gave the order, therefore, to those mem¬ 
bers who were operating in Gemiany to send to Rome from 
among those youths who were desirous of joining the Jesuit 
Order a couple of dozen of the aptest and most zealous, and at 
the same time he induced two rich cardinals, Moreno and San 
Cruce. to place at his disposal a large roomy dwelling in which 
to lodge the ■youths. He then placed teachers tbi.To, who were 
required to bring them on in the Italian language. As soon, 
however, as the students were sulficiently advanced in it, they 
now had to turn their attention to theology, as may be well 
understood, and, above all, to the Theoloqia Polcmica, along 
with the art of disputation. The object, then, which he now 
j)hice(l belore himself became clearly apparent. The CoUeyitnn 
Germameum was to become a nursery for such as in future 
should be placed at the bend of the combatants for the Romish 
fuirh in Germany. In other words, the pupils of the pollege, as 
soon as they were sufficiently accomplished, .should be sent back 
again to their own country, in order there to conduct, os speaking 
German, the great controversy on religion, and to re-establish 
Hu’ 0 the unlimii<'d authority of the Pope and his officers. This 
'was T.oyola’s object—-he completely attained it. 

I'ope Julius JIL, as soon as he had assured himself of 
Loyola’s ultimate design, assigned a large income to ihe now 
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college, and the latter thereby progressed so quickly that it was 
enabled to take in twenty-four German pupils during the first ' 
year. On the accossion to the Papal throne of John Peter Carafa, 
Cardinal of Theate, who, as Pope, took the name of Paul IV., 
Loyola was inclined to augur not much good for his Order, as 
he felt convinced that the same would favour above all the 
others the Order of Theate; but this apprehension soon proved 
to be groundless, at least, as long as Ignatius lived,^ for 
Paul IV. was much too sagacious to injure an institution which 


had proved so useful to the Ilomish Chair. Besides, the Order 
was now already so firmly rooted that it would have been difficult 
to have overturned it, and if the Pope had ventured to attempt 
doing so, the Society of Jesus would have been able to have 
offered such a strenuous resistance that he would soon have been 
compelled to desist. 

The General, from his seat in Rome, now ruled with almost 
unlimited power the whole body of his subjects, who were 
trained to honour him as tlie visible Saviour, while all placed 
their entiro services at his disposal, and allowed themselves 
to be guided by him as willing puppets. Thus writes a 
far- travelled and distinguished author of a history of the 
Jesuits not by any means inimical to the same: —“He ap¬ 
pointed and discharged all the higher officials; he disposed 
of the rank and efficiency of all belonging to the Order, 
who must act exactly according to his will. He regulated 
everything as appeared to him most necessary and useful 
for the well-being, discipline, and improvement of the Socicay ; 
he manipulated the privileges, prerogatives, fundamental 
principkis, and constitution obtained from the Holy Chair, 
which he took upon himself to accentuate, abate, or disavow 
'.vithout scruple ; be frequented and regulated tl.e geneniJ con¬ 
vents ; he decided, in short, all the priueiptil aliairs of the 
communityThis latter, however, pu.ssessed, on the other 
bund, four assessors or assistants, to checi: any abuse of the 


* Shortly after liin fleath, in the year an lutack was cort;>’nlv iinclr* 
by Paul iV., which uffocted the tO suitrt ratJiirr ctoaely, in that he reniiir Ai 
they BhouM porhirm equally all rc-ligioua exercises, ohorua sinnine An 
« . duty h.th< rto fGlen tip n t!io other ecclesiaf.;. and Stho.^’ 

r,„n ^vl^oh, owu„: t.. llieir i. uiy ..thor emplovnKi.t < tliev 
thm I,me h, eu okeu,).- , bufcl.e ^ x n^dlhdtew agah^th s 
Bona o. Loyola r.^nliuncd as lafore, fnid Werynon. anv w«\ 

their jime iii la^v stupor, pi*a3'inp and f^infOTia c i ^ ^ to lose 

have ill acoordcdtrvs] with tliii; aim “ 
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patriarchal supreme power.* These were elected by the great 
electoral college, a description of deputies or ministers, whose 
duty it was to support the General in all matters of difficulty 
with their advice and assistance, and to call his attention to this 
or that error. Indeed, they might even go so far as re¬ 
monstrance and warning, but this last proceeded from the mouth 
of the admouitor, or spiritual adviser, wlio was chosen by every 
General. The provincials, or heads of circles, as they might 
also be called, acted as leading officials of the Order, while the 
whole Catholic wrorld was divided by tbe General into smaller or 
larger circles—provinces— over each of which he placed’ a vice¬ 
gerent. Again, to each provincial were assigned four assistants 
and an admonitor, who ruled in a small way as the General didin 
Home in a larger way, only in all weighty matters such person was 
required to make previous reference, and was himself responsible 
in even the very smallest transactions. He had the right of 
proposal of the so-called Prajmsiii stiidiorum^ that is, the super¬ 
vision of the stewards of tho colleges, and it lay with him to 
inspect carefully, at least once a year, the condition of the whole 
circle as regards houses, persons, incomes, &c. He supervised 
in the colleges and other educational institutions tbe diligence of 
teachers as wrell as pupils, and also the course of instruction and 
discipline, and he remained the whole year at his post, unless 
sent elsewhere by the General. Immediately below him came 
the superiors, that is, the heads of the profess- houses, in which 
resided the brethren sworn to observe all the four vows, and their 
duties were to supervise discipline, devotions, and other affairs. 
The rectors coming next under them—that is to say, the heads of 
colleges—bad equally to supervise the individual teachers as well 
as scholars, and to hold once a week a principal examination. In 
short, all was well ordered, down to even the lowest menial, and 
there was no State in the world which could exhibit a more regular 
or more uniform government. The thing, however, which first put 
the seal upon it, was the constant correspondence which united all 
circles and provinces, all lower and higher officials, partly among 
each other and partly with the General. The rectors, for 
instance, as well as tlie superiors, sent in a weekly report to tlie 
provincial, and the latter replied thereto every month. To the 
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General himself the whole of the provincials wrote once a month, 
and the rectors and superiors once in three months. This, how¬ 
ever, was still insufficient, for the rectors and superiors had to 
send in a report every fourteen days to the provincial, as well as 
every mouth to the General. Likewise it was incumbent on the 
assistants of the provincials to transmit sealed letters twice a 
year respecting their provincials for the time being. In short, 
it was a regular system of reciprocal supervision, or, rather, it 
might be regarded as a legal espionage entering into the smallest 
details, as well from above downwards as from below upwards, 
and in this way it was made impossible for any member to over¬ 
step the prescribed boundary lines of obedience. The General, 
by this means, knew from each individual what he thought 
and did, and w'hile all the wires of the entire machinery ran 
together into his cabinet in Eome, he could guide to a nicety by 
leading strings, in the blindest subjection, individuals as well as 
the whole fabric ! 

Ignatius Loyola had now brought his matters so far, steeped, 
fm-sooth, m nothing else than worldly pleasure and vanity; but 
ne future warrior, having accomplished this much, found that the 
jme had now arrived when he must pay to nature its usual tribute. 
Ihe foimcr extravagant punishments he had indicted on his body 
the many cares and vexations he had to encounter in the forma¬ 
tion of his Order, and, lastly, the frightful anxiety inseparable 
from the duties of so gigantic an office as that of a Jesuit General, 
giadually weakened his naturally very strong constitution, and 
he found himself at the commencement of the year 1 5.50 obliged 
to hand over the greater part of the business to Pater Jerom 
Natalis, who had been elected to be his vicar by those professed 
members present at that time in Rome. He himself withdrew 
to a country house near Romo, which had been presented to 
him by a rich patron of the name of Louis Mendoza,* in 
order to attend to the state of his health, but the weakness 
increased so much during the summer that he caused himself to 
be brought back again to Rome, us lie had a desire to die in 
the profess-house among his own people. Towards the end of 
'ioly he there dictated his will, took leave of the world and his 
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companions, and departed this life on Friday, 31st July, an liont 
before sunset, in his sixty-fifth year, consequently, thirty•fi'V'e 
years after the date of his being wounded, and of his conversion ; 
his death happened, notwithstanding the declaration of his 
surgeon, the celebrated Dr. Alexander Petronius, that there was 


nothing particularly dangerous in his condition. 

Only four of his first colleagues were present at the time, 
Hodriguez, Salmeron,'Laynez, and Bobadilla; the remainder were 
prosecuting their calling in far distant lands, or had already been 
overtaken by death, as in the case of Lejay and Le Fevre. But 
from the nine original associates thousands had already sprung 
op, and the Order had established itself in no less than twelve 
countries—Italy, Portugal, Sicily, Grermany, the Netherlands, 
France, Arragon, Castile, Andalusia, India, Ethiopia, and Brazil.^ 
Incredible things had been accomplished by Loyola in a com¬ 
paratively short space of time, but not so much, assuredly, 
through his wisdom and understanding. In this respect he had 
not paiticularly distinguished himself, at all events not remark¬ 
ably. Laynez, however, had made up for his deficiencies more 
than three or four-fold, and the genius of a Salmeron and a 
Le Fc.vre was not to be despised. But his success was due 
rather to his energy, his perseverance, his ambition, his iron 
will, his glowing zeal, and, lastly, through his heroic soldierly bold¬ 
ness, which infused quite a peculiar spirit into the Order he had 
founded. Still, whether on that account he was really a great 
man ; whetlier, as the Jesuits contend, he deserved to be placed in 
line with the most distinguished persons which the world has pro¬ 
duced, I leave the reader liiuiself to form a judgment.f I myself 


• The details respecting this will be found in the next book, to which 1 
must refer those curious on tho matter. 

f How extremely high tlie^JcHuits placed their founder is proved by the 
inBOiiiption on the monument which the Hutch members erected to his 
memory in tlie year 1G40. 

Cujus animus 

Vastissimo coercori non potuit unius orbis ambitu, 

Ejus Corpus 

Humili hoc angustoque tumulo continetur. 

Qui magnum aut Pompejum, aut Caesarem, aut Alexandrum cogitas, 
Aperi oculos veritati, 

Majorem his omnibus leges 


ignatihm:. 

Non coercori maxiuio, coutineri tameu a minimo, divinum eSt. 


IGNATIO 

Yirtuti; maxirno, Bubmissiono minimo 
Totiua orbis locus angustus est. 
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iny own part, nm contented with rd'erring to what happened 
respecting Ignatius alter his death, as I presume the reader 

Hino auimum gereua mundo majorem 
Plus ultra unius orbis et aevi terminos saepe quaosivit 
Quo opera suae pietabis extenderet: 

Iiide de se cogitationera habena miuimo miuorem, 

Minus oitra communis scpulcri latebras semper optavit, 

Quo inhumati corporis pondus abjiceret. 

Coolum animo, lloma corpori 
Illi ad majorem Dei gloriam summa spectauti 
Aliquid summo majua attribuit: 

Huic ad majorem sui objectionem ima spoctanti, 

Modum posuit mediumque virtutis. 

Anno ai.CD.xci. in arce LOJOLAE loco apud Cantabros illustri 
Mortalium plane bona et juvantis hominibus vere natus, 

Suae primum gloriae cupidus, in aula et campo Catbolici regia, 
Naturae dedit, quod deiu divinao tantum gloriae studiosus,* 
Sanctioribus in castris, saluti et gratiae consecraret. 

Gum liostes ad versus iunuraeros unus prope PompejopoUm tuorotur, 
Idem bauli instar et Pauli, vi, non virtute, victus 
optandua fuisso casus, non fugiendus, 
iiitiam IGNATIO, vidcretur: arcem pordidit; servavit ecclesiam. 

Ex eo non jam suus, 

Sod ejuB, qui stantem tormento porculit, 

Dt prodigio fuloiret abjcctum 
Sam'amentum, quod mundo dLxerat, Christo dedit. 

Per railitiae sanctions asperrima rudimenta 
Per insidins daomonum, per oppugnationes hominum, 

Per conjurata in unum omnia 
Eactus Dux e milite, ex tirone veteran us, 

^ . . Jesu nomine, non auo, 

Eegionera in ecclesiam Dei forti'^'-simum conscripsit, 

Quae vitam pro divini cultus incromento paciscens 
In Komani Pontifiois verba juraret. 

Hie ille cst, in quo ostendit Deus, 

Quantum ei curae sit ecclesiae securitas 
In quo miserantis, Dei bonitatem atque potentiam 
Ecclosia catholica veneratur. 

Quern prostratum tamquam Paulum erexit Deus, 

Ut nomen suum coram gentibus populisque portarut: 

Quern praelegit Dominus, ut eorum Dux foret, 

Qui sui in terris Vicarii autlioritatem defenderent, 

Et Rebelles haoretioos ad unitatem fidei revocai-ent. 

Quern suo Jesu commeiidavit Pater aetoruus; 

Cui ipse Jesus se propitium fore promisit, 

Quern spiritus sanctus oznniura virtutum genere decoravit • 

Quom praesens toties et propitia virgo Mater dilexit ut niium, 

. brudivit ut alumnum, defondit ut client.>n. 

Qiu Dei amans, non coeli, •:3or jmundi, non hominum, 

1 aratus pro his exclndi gloria, j o illo damnari pi)eita; 

Mortalis apud homino.s vitso non i>iO(ligu8, sed contointor 
Vitalis apnd irforos morti.- non metnens, sel .l: 

Profuit vivus mortuis, tp.io.s vovocavit ad vitam ; 

Mortuus vivis, aoi vu.'. it a rn'>rtj; 

Utrisque s.. jeirtem <. xhibons; 

Dignn;j l ^iberi jiotnit Jesu nomine, 

Qui praetor Dei gloriam 11 salutem hominum nil quaesivit 

-A., mo M.D.i.vT. pri.l. Ivtileruhis Augustas 
riutu siir nm Imporatoris jursiis a stationc decadere 
Ourain mortalium qnam vivus habuerat, 

Eiiain mortuus non amisit. 
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would have no small interest therein ; and it may be truly said 
that there are not too many men who have a history after 
death. 

Ignatius had frequently expressed a strong wish that on his 
decease his corpse might be thrown into a flaying place, in order 
that it might be torn and picked to pieces by birds of prey and 
wild animals, as the same was no longer anything else than a 
lump of clay, a mere heap of refuse. In this respect, however, 
his associates did not obey him. They buried him, on the con¬ 
trary, with great pomp, on Saturday, the 1st of August, in the 
church of Maria da Strada, which belonged to them, and there 


the coflSn remained until the year 1587, when, by order of the 
General Aquaviva, it was conveyed wuth still greater pomp into 
the splendid Jesuit church then newly built by the Cardinal 
Alexander Farnese. As on the occasion of this latter re¬ 
moval of the coffin several wonders took place, and as after 
it a number of sick men who called upon his name were restored 
to health, Paul V., in the year IGOO, pronounced the deceased to 
be holy; and in the year 1622, thirteen years afterwards, he was 
translated among the saints by Gregory XV. Since that time a 
number of altars have been dedicated to him, on the whol^e, more 
than 2,000; and, besides, not less than half a hundred churches, 
of which some, especially that erected, in the year 1620, by the 
Cardinal Ludovico in Rome, close to the Collegium Romauum, 


Coelo transBcriptus, sed propensua m terras; 

.^imarum avidus, etiam cum Deo plenus: 

Eccleaiae triumpliaiitia socius, pro militante solicituo. 

Quod imum potuit 

Corpus suum piguus an^i fidoiquo deposituin hie reliquit; 

Cui ne quid deccsset ad gloriara, 

Non semel angelicos inter cautus pubmissa de Coelo luiniua micuerunt 
Age, quisquis hacc lege? 

Beatos immortalis viri et patris communis oiniiium cineres veneraro 
Hoa tu, cum videris, religioBe cole, * 

Cum habueris, pie comploctero: 

Et latere sub Ins, etiam nunc, sua.m ignom, 

Hoc est, sorvieutem humanao vitae ^ t salnti 
IGNATIDM dei)rehendes. 

Vivifc aimis quinque et sexaginta inter mortalea, 

Octoginta quatuor inter iramortales, 

A Gregorio XV, Catholicis aris solenniter additus anno hujns Saec. XXTT 
A Deo porinni gloria coclitum ultra omne saeculum feliciter cumulandus. 
Hoc .sui an’mi et veneratioriis perpetuao mouumeutum 
Non structum auro vel marmore; 

Sed tonoci grataquo mernoria consecratum 
Optiiao Maximoque, post Deum, Patri 
Minima Je^u Societas 

ai.o.c.xn. Anno yuo Saeculari primo po.suit, dedicavit. 
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truly elegant buildings. An object of particulnrlv great 
veneration, too, was the altar in the church of Aspeitia' before 
which he was baptized ; and still more esteemed was the ancient 
castle of Loyola, upon which, after they had received it as a 
present from the Queen of Spain, who purchased it with this 
object in the year 1005, the Jesuits bestowed the name of Santa 
Casa, or holy house. The Jesuits, however, were still not satis¬ 
fied, but, in addition to their more than foolish religious worship, 
t ley declared afresli that their holy Ignatius was equal to the 
Apostles in worth, and that in heaven he would hold intercourse 
with no one except with Popes, as the holy Peter, with em- 
presses, as the Virgin Mary, and with sovereign monarchs, as 
tied the Father and IJis Son Jesus Christ. Such great honour 
fe 1 o the lot of Ignatius Loyola after his death, an honour 
wuicli was truly regarded by many as the offspring of madness ' 
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THE SHREWDNESS OF Ttm JESUITS 

AND 


THE GIGANTIC PROGRESS OF 


THEIR GROWTPI 
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I 


Figlia son d* un soldato, odio la placo: 

Naqui fra T armi, ho la pieta sbandita. 

Mi fu Madre crude] una ferita. 

Onde la Morte ed il sangue d’ altrui mi place. 
Son harbara, son cruda, e son rapace, 

E neir armi avezzai T alma in fierita. 

E se in mezzo alle stragi ebbi la Vita 
Porto vo unque men vado, e ferro e foce. 

Non conosco altro Dio, cli’ il proprio orgoglia. 
L* issesse Monarchie per me son dome, 

E nel hipocrisia ho quel die voglio. 

Dcludo il Mon at ognor; Me si sa come 
Compagnia di Giesu, chiamarmi foglio 
E non ho dl Giesu, ch* il nudo non e. 



CHAPTEE 1. 

THE JESUIT MISSIONS IN DISTANT REGIONS OP THE WORLD. 

I- —The Jesuit Missions in Asia. 

According to tradition, it was the Apostle Thomas who first 
spread Christianity in India; others, however, ascribe this 
honour to a rich merchant of the name of Max Thomas, who, in 
the Cth century, lived in the time of the great Emperor, Ceram 
Perumal, the founder of Calicut; and, through his great mer¬ 
cantile transactions, which extended even as far as Constauti- 
nople, became acquainted with the teaching of Jesus Clirist. 
Let this he as it may, this much is certain, that the Portuguese, 
as they became possessed of the whole of Malabar, along witli 
Goa, Ceylon, Malacca, and the Sunda Islands, under the cele¬ 
brated Alfonso Albuquerque, their great naval hero, and, for a 
long period. Viceroy of India, had already found their way to 
Asia round the Cape of Good Hope, under the guidance of Vasco 
de Gama, about the same time as the discovery of America, and 
had met with persons of the Christian faith, although not 
Cliristians “ according to the Roman Catholic views of the 15tli 
centui'y.” On the contrary, much of what is heathen, both as 
regards their customs and faith, was so mixed up with it, that 
the good Catholic ruler of Portiigul at that time, being much 
shocked with such a kind of Christinnity, sent Franciscan monks 
to Goa~this latter city being at tlmt time the central point 
and the cnitital of their Last Indian possessions—in order that 
the true, tlmt is to say. the Roman OuthoUc faith, might be 
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promulgated in these regions. The Franciscans proved them¬ 
selves to be but very ill adapted for this kind of work, and 
showed that ‘‘ conversion/’ or, as it was more correctly expressed, 

the mission to the heathen,'* was not their forte^ although the 
Governor and Viceroy placed the bayonets of his military force 
entirely at their disposal. The progress they made was, there¬ 
fore, quite insignificant, and, with the exception of Goa itself, 
where the Bishopric was founded, the Catholic faith took no 
root to any great extent. The Indians continued to be just the 
same as b(3fore, and to worship their gods according to the 
fashion of their fathers and ancestors; and although some few, 
through military compulsion, nominally became Papists, the 
great mass of the worshippers of Bramah and Vishnu still 
showed themselves to be as stiff-necked as ever. This state 
of things did not at all give satisfaction to the Kings of 
Portugal, and John III:, who reigned from 1521 to 1557, was 
particularly shocked at it, as he was not only an extra¬ 
ordinarily pious adorer of Eome and the Papacy, but believed 
that tho inhabitants of his newly-acquired possessions, could not 
become good Portuguese subjects until they had prostrated 
themselves at the same cross before which the Portuguese knelt. 
It was now that the said John heard of the new Order, instituted 
by the conception of Ignatius Loyola at Borne— an order whose 
great aim and object was said to be the conversion of un¬ 
believers "—a*‘d he, therefore, soon proffered a reouest to Loyola 
to send out to India a sufficient number of missionaries. Indeed, 
he would gladly have seen the founder of the Society of Jesus 
proceed thither himself, propria ]}crHo?ia^ as he entertained tlie 
firm belief that “ the warriors of Christ could have no other 
design than the Christianising of all the idol-worshippers in 
the world.'’ Loyola, however, was not at all of this opinion, and 
not only remtdned in Home himself, but explained to the King 
that he was only in a position to send forth two of his iussociates, 
Itodriguez and Francis Xavier, and that “he required the 
remainder for other purposes." 

This took place in tlie summer of 15JO, and the two above- 
named men made their way to Lisbon, where the monarch 
rf'ceivcd them most kindly. They could not, however, proceed 
at once to India, as the licet, destined to proceed there a.mnally, 
hud aliNnrdy weighed aiirlior; but they wouhl have been very 
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wrong not to liave blessed most lieartily tliis adverse incident, as 
tlicy won the favour of Jolm III. to such a high degree, that the 
latter was quite unwilling again to part with them. He, in truth, 
carried this out to a certain extent, inasmuch as, with the 
permission naturally of Loyola, he retained one of them, Eod- 
riguez, who took up his permanent abode in Lisbon. 

Francis Xavier, however, in whom the zeal for conversion 
overcame every other consideration, was not to be diverted from 
the journey to India. The monarch provided him in the best 
way with Papal briefs which he obtained from Paul III., ns 
also with letters of full powers made out by himself. By 
one of these letters Francis Xavier acquired the position of 

Nitiitius Apostolicns '; that is to say, representative of the 
Pope for the whole of India; in a second, in virtue of the right 
assigned to him for the conversion of the houaien, he bad 
authority to claim all secular influence of the Portuguese officials 
in the Asiatic colonies ; lastly, in a third writing. King John 
himself recommended him most earnestly to all the chiefs 
princes, and governments, from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
gauges. Thus, well provided, Francis Xavier proceeded to 
India on the 7th of April 15.11, with the royal fleet destined 
thither from Lisbon, and his heart swelled with gladdening hopes 
at the prospect of victory which he wished to gain for the banner 
of Christ over the unbelievers. He had forgotten one thing, 
however, and that, in my opinion, the chief one indeed; lie had 
not thought it worth the trouble to make himself acquainted in 
the least degree with the language of the populations which ho 
had set out to convert. “ God gives his own in sleep,” tiiought 
he. And might not, then, the Holy Ghost bo so favourable to 
liiiu as to work a miracle? 

riie \oyage toliiuiawasa very slow one, and, while they were 
compelled to make an involuntary halt of six months in Mozaui- 
bique, they only arrived in the liarboiir of Goa afier a lapse of 
thirteen months, on the (Ul) of May 1542. 'i'his made Francis 
Xavier all the more zealous in respect to the task he had to fulfil • 
and although a royal eijiiipage and princely residence were placed 
at his di8])osal by the governor of the city, his first care was to 
betake himself at once to the hospital, iu order there to nurse 
tlin sick himself, uni to get his own means of support from the 
public alms. Little or nothing, however, was in this way done 
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for Lis proper object, the conversion of the heathen, and consO' 
queully, after a little time, he presented himself to the Bishop of 
Goa, in order to produce before that prelate tlie full powers 
which he hud brought along with him, and humbly at once to 
crave permission to set about the conversion of the heathen. 
For him this authority was, indeed, certainly not requisite, since 
as Pope’s nuncio, he superseded the bishop ; but it was of 
consequence to him to make sure of the favour of the latter, 
named Don Juan d’Albuquerque, descended from one of the 
very highest families, and possessing great influence as well in 
Goa as in Portugal itself. He, in fact, completely succeeded in 
winning over Don Juan to his views, and consequently the work 
of conversion might now commence without further delay. 
But, 0 Lord, what a misfortune ! The stupid natives did not 
understand one single word of what Xavier chattered to them, 
and the tioly Ghost did not render him any assistance ‘‘ with 
the gift of tongues.’’ He arrived at the conviction, at last, that 
nothing could be done as long as he had no knowledge of 
the language of the country, and he consequently at once set 
about the study of Hindustani with the greatest zeal. Along 
with this task, however, he by no means forgot to exercise 
further activity in his calling as a Jesuit, and proved it by the 
clever way in which he at once set about establishing a college, 
the first in the heathen world. 

The pair of Franciscan monks, who were already established 
in Goa, had a seminary in which they instructed a few of the 
native youths in the Roman Catholic religion, and it at once struck 
Xavier that tlieir building, which appeared quite well adapted 
for the purpose, might be made available for his future plans. 
He addressed himself, therefore, to the superior of the institution, 
Brother James Borbona, produced before him his Papal briefs, 
and urged him so much that he not only gave over .the house, 
with everything appertaining to it, to the Society of Jesus, but 
also, in his own person, became a member of the same. It is 
true that he did not act thus from entirely disinterested motives, 
as he made the condition that ho should continue to he the 
rector of the institution for life* But what did that matter to 
Xavier? He had now, in this way, got rid of competition, and, 
at the same time, had the glory of converting the seminary 
hitherto denominated “Santa Fd," into the college of Holy 
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He, raorcover, took care to turn tlie school, hitherto 
small and poor, into an educational institution of the richest and 
most brilliant description, not so much, however, by means of 
voluntary gifts obtained by begging, but rather in this way, that 
by the aid of the vice-regal troops he pulled down the heathen 
temples in the neighbourhood of Goa, and appropriated their 
very considerable property for the use and benefit of the new 
college. 


As soon, now, as Xavier had made suflBcient progress in the 
Hindustani and Malay languages to enable him to make him¬ 
self in some degree understood, he left Goa in order to preach 
the gospel in the so-called “ pearl coast ” of Malabar, the whole 
of which country had been brought into subjection by the Por¬ 
tuguese, and as, besides, they possessed many valuable settlements 
there, the inhabitants of which were sunk in the grossest kind 
of heathenism, it would be possible, for that reason, to bring 
about some considerable result, if the thing were but skilfully 
managed. In what w^ay, then, did Xavier proceed ? In a 
tVmly most remarkable manner, which the missionaries of the 
pre^ient day might be inclined not a little to despise. He took 
along with him a bell, armed with which he ran about the streets 
ringing it in broad mid-day, until he succeeded in drawing after 
him a troop of boys and others, attracted by curiosity, who 
greeted him with jeers and laughter. When he had thus crot 
together a considerable auditory, placing himself on some large 
stone, he forthwith began his sermon, which was delivered in 
tlie language of the country interlarded with fragments of Latin, 
bpanish, Italian, and French, to which he added much gesticu¬ 
lation with both bauds and feet. He then finally produced a 
large cross, which he piously kissed, and required tlie crowd to 
do likewise, presenting each one who complied with a beautiful 


rosary, thousauds of which be bad brought with him from 
Portugal. This, however, was only the iirst part of his method 
of conversion. The second was much more olFectual, and con¬ 
sisted in pulling down, with the assistance of ihe Portuguese 
troops, whicii lie called into rtHjuisitioD, the native temples, and 
broabing in pieces tlio idols found therein, not, however, with- 
out replacing them by Christian chapels, with the image of the 
crucified Jesus, and creciitig in the neighbourhood a handsome 
building construcud -f hamhou canes, for the instruction of the 
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youug. He already knew, from experience, wliat an impression 
a solemn service, with the sacrifice of the mass, made upon the 
fanciful imaginations of Orientals, and he also know that in 
order to render the work of conversion lasting, it was neces¬ 
sary to win over to the new faith the growing youth, the 
foundation of the population, i or this reason, he threw him¬ 
self, with great zeal, into the matter of education, and, partly by 
means of friendly presents, and partly by fear of the Portuguese 
soldiery, who had destroyed the heathen temples, succeeded in 
inducing many of the native boys and girls to attend his schools. 
It was but an easy matter, however, from a missionary point of 
view, as, far from making them acquainted with the principles 
of Christianity, he merely contented himself in teaching them to 
say the Lord’s Prayer, along with the Creed, and causing, them 
to understand the same, as also to cross the arms with humility 
over the breast. After getting them on as far as this, Xavier 
now accepted them as Christians through the performance of a 
solemn baptismal service, and he soon managed in this way to 
acquire a pretty considerable number of souls for the kiugdmra 
of Heaven. In spite of all this, the business of conversion went 
on much too slowly to please him, and, on that account, eve n in 
the first year of his residence in India, he wrote to his General, 
requesting him to send out a number of assistants. Loyola 
complied most willingly with this demand, and sent him more 
than twenty of them, almost all being Portuguese whom llodri- 
guez had recently gained over for tlie Order ; amongst th'm 
were the Paters Anton Criminal, Anton Gomez, Casper Bergaus 
Puulus Oamerti, Alonzo Cyprius, Melchior Gonzales, and Frau- 
ciscus Peren, who all, more or less, subsequently distinguislied 
tliemselves. He was now able to carry on the work of conversion 
in a wholesale manner, and, during the next six years, in almost 
every place where the Portuguese flag waved, and especially in 
Ceylon, Cochin, Negapatam, Meliapur, Malacca, and 'i'eruate 
he succeeded in establishing schools, small and large. Tlio prin¬ 
cipal seminary, however, which served as a nursery for tho educa¬ 


tion of native missionaries, was tlie collage in Goa, into which, 
immediately on the arrival of the assistants from Europe, Xavier 
at once drove before him laO sons of the Hindu gentry, by 
mwns of it. military loioo, in order that they might he brought 
up in luiurc for tho purp,,ac of converting their fellow-country- 





men ; and there could be no question that the power of the Por¬ 
tuguese bayonets, and still more, the. fear engendered by the 
same, contributed in no small degree to the great results which 
Francis Xavier and his associates obtained,* and this circum¬ 
stance diminished not a little the glory of the great apostolic 
hero, who was often so thoroughly tired at night from the exer¬ 
tion of baptising, that he was hardly able to move his arms. 
Still more injury, however, was done to this glory by the circum¬ 
stance that the baptised, or converted, were, as a matter of fact, 
not real Christians, but remained heathens just as much as before. 
It is certainly true that they could repeat the Creed, and that 
the water of Christian baptism had been thrown over them, as, 
also, that they were taught to have some sort of understanding 
of the matter, that they took part in processions, and could 
sing some hymns, and join in other external observances. 
In truth, however, they still retained all their old manners, 
customs, usages, and notions, and when the Padri, as the 
Christian missionaries were denominated, withdrew from one con¬ 
verted neighbourhood, being of the opinion that it had been 
completely won over to Christianity, and proceeded elsewhere in 
order to prosecute the work of conversion, it so happened that 
the native priests, the Brahmins, had not the least difficulty in 
bringing the people back again to the religion in which they had 
been born and bred. This was now, indeed, an embarrassing di¬ 
lemma, and one of Xavier s companions, Anton Criminal, who had 
gained proselytes at Cape Comorin, became so furious on that ac¬ 
count against the Brahmins that he persecuted them with the most 
inhuman cruelties. They, however, in their despair, at once appealed 
for aid against this Criminal and his handful of soldiers obtained 
from the Governor of Goa, which he had broaght along with him, 
to a tribe of people which had not as yet come under subjection 
to the Portuguese, the latter being, in fact, in point of numbers, 
in a very small minority. A battle tboreupou ensued, in which all 
the Poii/uguese, Criminal himself not excepted, were raassacred.f 


* It was thus, for example, that tbo King of Condi, iu Ceylon was onm 
pollod hv force of arms to receive the Cross, also was coi-strained hu 
0)dcr of kticu r to he huptuc.d, by v/hose directions also his lieulouantH^n./'^ 
govornoiH proviuco.s who ulTercd nny resistance to the bantkmftl 
wore throatened with conasoution of their pronertv 11 wnn « ^^^mony 
way to gain over thousands daily to Christianitv 
f There were no Icbs tlian lour lanoo xr, t 
Criunual, unci, wl.ou dead, hn was so hatodby ibo BraSs that‘thej^u! 
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Some time now elapsed before any other missionary attempted 
to show himself. The Brahmins, however, did not by any means 
improve their position by their strenuous resistance, but, on tlio 
contrary, rather made it worse, for Francis Xavier took occasion 
on this account to institute in Goa a religious tribunal, after 
the pattern of the Spanish Inquisition, over which he ruled 
without opposition,'^ and, being aided by the Portuguese arms, 
he proceeded, with the most frightful severity, against all those 
who offered any hindrance to the spread of Christianity, or who 
also dared to beguile the baptised natives back again to their 
old idol-worship. In this way, then, innumerable Brahmins, 
and more particularly the richest among them, lost their lives 
by the executioner’s hands, or, at least, were exiled from their 
country in order that their property might be seized for the 
benefit of the Society, and thus, by degrees, all opposition to 
the reception of the Christian religion presently ceased through¬ 
out the whole of the countries under subjection to the Portu¬ 
guese. As a matter of course, the eftemiiiato Hindus now pressed 
forward to have themselves baptised, rather than make acquaint¬ 
ance with the prisons of the Inquisition, or run the risk of 
being roasted alive over a slow fire! After this fashion did 
Francis Xavier and his associates conduct themselves in India, 
and the consequence was that Jesuit colleges sprang up in all 
suitable places, being enriched by the property of the slaughtered 
and banished heretics. And still more numerous were the 
churches which were erected, as they no longer hesitated to 
destroy, with lire and sword, all the heathen temples which they 
were able to got at, nnd, iiidood, it almost seemed as if the Jesuits 
had taken for their example the cruel conduct of Charles the 
Gruat against the Siixous. Xavier now, after he had carried 
things to this I dght, thought it was time to e\toiul istill furtlu^r 
his Christian conquests, and this hr did by an acquainuincc 
he Imd made, in 15-19, with an inliabitant of Japan. Tho 

liiB ju ad off. Tlie Jijniit:?, ou tlic other hand, made him out to bo tho first 
rti.’ulyr of tlie Order, aiiJ there was but little wanting that ho should have 
bcon p);i.c?id in tlio ‘juttigory of saint i. 

U’lio I’ortuguijfit- guvernoiB and Ui-uteiiants rendered every assistance on 
that lu^conut to the fy’cat convt rtcr of the heathf n, hocan ai tlioy know very 
veil t !K*t ih( y woiUd othi‘r .vi u; i.>e denounced to King John 111., and that 
a.OL V^r V. f.H ill thin way ; cl out rest assured that he would l)o 

c^T aiii to IoB(- ids - r vjiit and bo recalled to Ijisbou to r mder an 

;'<•( (Oil t of hi 
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a rntlicr cunning follow, but springing from a good 
family, called Anger, wlio had at least one murder on his 
conscience, directed the attention of Xavier to the infinite 
resources of Japan, so much so, indeed, that he at once deter¬ 
mined to convert the great Empire, with its millions of in¬ 
habitants, and to claim possession of its enormous riches for 
the benefit of the Order of Jesus. He first began, then, bv 
baptising Anger, the same thereby receiving the name of “ Paul d"e 
Saint! oi, and at once proceeded to Goa to make sure that things 
there might not get into disorder during his absence. After 
he had accomplisliod this, and had nominated Paul Camerti as 
bis representative, under the title of General Superior, and Anton 
Gomez as Rector of the now very important college of the 
“Holy Paul,” he embarked in the summer of 15.19, and, in 
company with Anger and the very zealous Pater Come de 
Torrez, proceeded to Jniinn, where he landed, on the 16th of 



August, in the harbour of Cnnxawa, or Gang Xuma, the capital 
of the kingdom of Sazunm, or JTsuma; this happened in the 
fifteenth year, to the very day, from the taking of the vows at 
Montmartre. 

In those days Japan formed, as it does now, nominally one 
single monarchy, or, indeed, an empire, with its capital, Miako 
in which the Emperor, under the name of a Dairi, or Mikado, 
sat on the throne. At the same time the whole was divided 
into several provinces or kingdoms, the rulers of which reigned 
quite independently; amongst the number was the kingdom 
of Plsmna. It now so happened that the abovc-meulionoil 
Anger had formerly been on fairly frieucUy terras with the 
inlei of Ilsumii, in consoquenuo of which Erancis Xavier, 
was not only hospitably received at Court, but at oner oh. 
tinned permission, from the very tolerant king, to preach the 
Christian religion. Xavier, as we may well itungino, immediately 
took advaiitiige of this niivilege, Imt unfortunately not with the 
result he had promised himsell, as his preuehin j v.us almost un¬ 
intelligible to his hearer.'), wdol' the little Japunesi; ihat he had 
piolaul up from liis ii!t''rcoiir8o with Ari^;«‘r, was mixed up with a 
viiriegntod jargon of Sp.misli, Italian, and Tiatin, to say nothincr 
of his p, cuiiar manmT.s. Bell in hand he collected tiie people, 
together as he had d.m., 1.. fore in Goa and its nrighbourbood 
a proceedmg which, to the Japanese of a rather higher degree of 
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cultivation, conveyed the impression of charlatanism andabsurdity. 
Tliis Xavier himself, after the lapse of some little time, felt but 
too plainly ; and, seeing that it was impossible for him to gain his 
end in this way, he shortly resolved to alter his mode of opera¬ 
tion, and from a Jesuit to become a Bonze. A Bonze? asks 
the astonished reader; but he will cease to be astonished when 
he calls to remembrance that the Bonzes are nothing more than 
the higher priests of Buddhism, which is by far the most widely 
diffused religion of Japan, and that this Buddhism itself has 
many points of resemblance to the Roman Catholic faith. In 
one, as in the other, there are, cloisters with nuns and monks, and 
even hermits are not wanting. The Buddhists, like the Roman 
Catholics, have connected with their worship pictures and relics, 
ns well as processions, pilgrimages, and holy proclamations. 
Both make use of rosaries in saying their prayers, and chastise 
their bodies with fasting and other similar privations. The 
Bonzes or Lamas, as they are called in Tibet, shave their 
heads exactly as the Roman priests do, and both are dedicated 
to celibacy. Further, both are regarded by the people with 
much reverence, and exercise a decided influence over them. 
Such is the state of mutters which obtains in Japan, and it 
cannot therefore be wondered at that Xavier determined, under 
these circumstances, to become a Bonze so far as clothing, 
habits, manner of life, and customs went. As plain Jesuit 
he had as yet only rendered himself offensive. As Bonze, 
however, he hoped to gain influence as much as his heathen 
colleagues, and then might be able to insinuate Christian 
doctrine underhand in place of Buddhist polytheism. It was 
perceived that his design was good, and therefore tljere was 
not the least difficulty raised as to the dishonesty of tl.e means 
adopted, as the Jesuits were never scrupulous in this respect; 
but still this artifice did not lead him to the attainment of his 
aim. The legitimate Bonzes, to wit, began to move heaven 
and earth in order that the obtrusive new comer should bo 
sent about his business, and represented to the king that the 
greatest danger would threaten the kingdom were he to allow a 
miserable stranger to throw ridicule on the old tutelary gods 
of Japan, and introduce in their stead a new and hitherto quite 
unknown God, whom no neighbouring d(3ity might endure. 
They also added a waruing to this representation, threatening 
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upon the otlicr kings of Japan for assistance, if Xavier 
^Yerc not expelled from tlie kingdom; and, indeed, little was 
wanting for the breaking out of a. 'great revolution at their 
instigation. Under such circumstances the king now resolved 
to abandon the principle of toleration, which ho had hitherto 
followed, and issued a decree in which be forbad the acceptance 
of Christianity to all his subjects, under the penalty of death, 
and advised Francis Xavier that, if he put any value upon 
his life, he must leave his dominions in the shortest space of 
time. 

I here was, of course, now nothing else for the great heathen- 
converter to do but to obey instantly this order, and he quitted 
the city of Canxawa, after a residence in it of nearly one year, 
without having accomplished anything whatever. But whero 
was he now to bend his steps? Was he to return again to 
Goa ? or, at the risk of meeting with the same kind of treatment 
'as he had experienced at Hsuma, to try some otlier Japanese 
kingdom ? He did not require to remain long undecided, as 
there happened to be at that time, as he immediattdy ascer¬ 
tained, several Portuguese ships in the harbour of Ferando, the 
capital of a neighbouring province of the same name, and, as 
he naturally thought it possible that he might meet with a 
more friendly reception, under the protection of these ships, 
from the King of Ferando than he had done from the ruler of 
Hsuma, he therefore at once made his way to the above- 
mentioned sea-port. Nor did he deceive himself in this respect, 
the less so that there happened to subsist a deadly feud at that 
time between the Kings of Ferando and Hsuma, and conse¬ 
quently permission was at once granted to him to make as many 
proselytes as he was able to find. He therefore turned this 
permission to sifch good use that he effected more baptisms 
within a period of twenty days in Ferando thnii during the 
whule year that he had been in Jlsuma. So, at lensk it is 
reported by his hiographm-, and wo leave it to ho determined 
wli.qh(‘r this ho the o:i:-' f'r not. riio liueo, however, was that 
he still despaired of cflecting anything of mtioh consequence 
until ho had convoih d the Dairi himself, in his capital of Miako 
or had at least got horn the latter permission to pmselytise * 
so on that account he himself cleared the way, after a residence 
of some weeks, for the furllier ope^rutions of Como de Tont>:r; 
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he left Leliind. He did not, however, proceed alone, 
but took along witli him two newly-converted Japanese, called ■ 
Mattliias and Bernhard, as also an interpreter of the name of 
Fernandez. After meeting with many dangers in trying to 
make proselytes on the way, he was more than once nearly 
stoned. It seems to bo clear, from the report of his jnost 
intimate followers, that ho was only allowed to escape owing 
to his being looked upon as a description of fool, which, in 
the east, is a better protection than any other weapon. 

He at last arrived in the great capital of Japan in February 
I.').')!, and at once betook himself to the largest public place 
with the object of proclaiming the Gospel to the people. But 
what kind of a sermon was it that he preached ? O Lord ! 
one can hardly believe it possible that any man of the least 
common sense couh: tl ink th»< hr c; u’d, in sach a way, convert 
anyone to his opinion. He certainly, indeed, did not allow 
himself to repeat the hocus pnirus of Goa, but he preached by 
means of his interpreter, as he still was so badly acquainted with 
the Japanese language that he was nnable to put two consecutive 
sentences together.* It can be readily surmised, then, how laugh¬ 
able was the situation ! as one may further easily imagine that Fer¬ 
nandez understood Spanish badly, and consequently that all that 
Xavier naid was expounded in complete confusion. It was truly, 
then, no wonder that the religion which Xavier preached was re¬ 
ceived with general misunderstanding, and that he could nowhere 
make his appearance in public without being followed bv the 
street boy.s, who looked upon him as a sort of lialf-witted fool. 

In spite of all this, he had the audacity to request an audience 
with the Emperor, which, however, was refused with disdain 
and derision by the imperial nnployh] consequently notliing 
else remained for the zealous missionary to do, hut to seek for 
good fortune elsewhere, and he betook himself to Amanguchi, 
the capital of the kingdom or province of klangatc. lln- 
foTtunatel}) however, he met there with no better success, 
although he was careful enough to make his appearance attired 


^ * Xavier tInHH wrote vorbatim to T.f^natin^ Loyola :—If I but undor^tood 
laelr l:Lngu;.!.re (Japanese) I have no doubt that many unbeliovoni would 
acc ept tho Ohristittn Would to God th;»t I had hoouoi* iicquiu-d 

^ it! f<'r T ini^ht ihon have hoped to r< nder Bonio service to tlie 

C. urc ’ At prefetuit we are only like statues which cannot talk. They 
uk much to us, but wo r.auitot reply, as we do not know what they say 

%o UH. ■ ‘ ^ 
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in ricli Bonze vestments, and took the precaution of sending 
beforehand certain presents to the King, as, for instance, a 
beautiful repeating watch, a musical instrument of good tone, 
and other such trifles. 

The Japanese, however, still continued to look upon the 
foreign Bonze as a fool, and considered their own established 
religion to be much more sensible than that preached by such a 
ninny. As Xavier now, however, learned that this said religion 
originated, properly speaking, in China, and as he was of opinion 
that it would be an easy matter to Christianise the Japanese Em¬ 
pire after he had firstof all converted the mother country, he forth¬ 
with determined to make a descent upon the Celestial 

The way thither brought him to the sea- port o.^ the 

residence of another Japanese king, and tlmi there 

happened to lie several Portuguese ships a^^ anchor, 
by Edward de Garaa, a descendant of tl 

Gama. This was for him a fortunate ciroums’^^r*®) Edward 
de Gama was aware of the favour in which the p-dssioiiary stood 
with John III., and he was not the less censo^'^^^ political 
wisdom demanded the encouragement of roissionary enterprise, 
as thc! only way by which it was possible to open up to European 
trade tliis carefully-closed kingdom. On thatr recount it appeared 
to him necessary that Xavier should be received with marks of the 
greatest honour, amid the thunder of cannon; the conseOUO^mo 
being that the ruler of Bungo wished to know what was the 
reason of all these salutes. He was duly informed that all th.is 
parade was in honour of a holy European Bonze, who had come 
on hoard the AdmiraVs ship ; and, in reply to the Prince’s 
question, whether he might not be afforded an opportunity of 
seeing and becoming acquainted with this distinguishrd indi¬ 
vidual, be-was told that the latter had the intention of paying 
his respects to His Majesty very shortly. 

This interview, in fact, took phn-e ; not, however, in any ordi¬ 
nary manner, but with every degreu of pomp that it was pos¬ 
sible to observe. The entire line of ships hoisted their pennants 
and salu'n^s were fired, the whole of the cre\vs participating on 
the occasion, and all the officj^rs being decked out in the greatest 
gala.* In a word, everything was done to impress upon the 

* The^hok train proceed'd n the land iu three '.locorated ua fc- 

ayrre, an ornamenlul bung spread, and the benche?, being covered 
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libitants, as well as the Kiogj that Francis Xavier was a man 
worthy of the highest consideration, and ho was consequently 
not only received by the whole standing array as the great Bonze 
of Europe, but welcomed with much distinction by the Regent 
himself. He, moreover, at once obtained leave to ' proceed 
with his work of conversion to Christianity, wherever he chose, 
and ho, naturally enough, took the fullest advantage of this 
permission. 

Matters, however, soon took a different turn, as the native. 
Bonzes, fearing to lose their influence, sought to stir up the 
people against the ‘‘ Bonze of Cheraachicogin,*’ as they called 
’ h^'^* nioreovor, represented to the King, before heaven 

^ ' h ^ aangT^rous the new teaching was to the State. 
Now, as the ^ ]jj to tlieir solicitations, 

being de&irOyg giving offence to the Chinese, he called 

together a ^^^e council in the city of Bungo; at this 

appeared, aboi^ thousand heathen priests, who called upon 
.the stranger to --lefeod his doctrines before the assembled council. 

This religious conference, in fact, which took place, led, as 
may be easily imagined, to no result. In other words, each 
party ascribed the victory to itself, and each had reason for 
^ < oiiig, as neither of them in any way understood each other. 
T :e people, however, sided entirely with the native priests, and 
such a commotion ensued that the Portuguese themselves com¬ 
pelled Xavier to withdraw, fearing that a revolution might be 
the consequence. 

The upshot of the matter was, that the missionary quitted the 
city of Bungo, after a residence in it of forty-seven days, on 




witn tlio most beautiful Persiian carneta pur'll i 

particular bund of ruu.sic, which played the most'^beLit ful 

canuon thundered away and the whole of thesaLrs «houfl i 
On arrr ingon shore Edward de Gama, with 
marshal’s staff in his hand, placed Iiimself at their head and^^thnn 
after him five of the Portugme.e of the tu-eatest dkk^i^Lm Uo‘X^ 
uncovered, bore the presents destined for the King of Biiniio fn 
ornamented sceptre of chisled gold, a riohly-hound Bible, a pair of hinot 
BhppcrB embroidered with pearls, a picture of the Virgin Man- painted 
0 1 colours, and a beautiful umbrella. Then came Francis Xavier bb^o li 
a tired in a choir rhirt of Indian muslin studded 

ulno a vitolo of trold l)rooRd O ornn.rnpnforl tvif.Vi ^ afl 
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Noveraher 20th, 1551, not, liowevor, without leaving behind 
him a shoplierd for the small flock which he had collected 
together, and sailed away in a ship placed at his disposal by the 
Admiral, for the city of Canton, which was the nearest place in 
the Chinese Empire. 

A storm, however, compelled him to land on a small island 
on the way, and here he was informed by certain Portuguese 
merchants that it was not permitted for any stranger to cross 
the frontier of China unless he came in the capacity of an am¬ 
bassador. He, therefore, caused the ship, thus detained by the 
storm, to direct its course back again to Goa instead of to 
Canton, and, on his arriving there, urgently solicited the Viceroy 

now Don Alphonso de Norogna —to despatch an embassy to 
Peking, under whose auspices he might be able to penetrate into 
this empire, so closed against the outer world. 

At first the Viceroy was unwilling to entertain this project, 
but in tlie end he allowed himself to be persuaded into it by u 
rich merchant of the name of Jaques Pereira, who was anxious 
to speculate in Chinesd wares ; on him he conferred the patent of 
an ambassador, and Francis Xavier, along with some other 
membeis of the Society of Jesus whom he selected from the 
College, accompanied him, leaving on the 14th of April 1552. 

Ihe route lay vtd Malacca, where a landing was first made, 
but it would have been better for them had they passed on with¬ 
out stopping. It appeared to the Portuguese governor here, a 
proud noble, called Don Alvarez d^Ataydo, that it was a per¬ 
fectly preposterous thing that a common houYgeois merchant 
slmuld be sent as an ambassador to one of the greatest monarchs 
of Asia, and he, therefore, declared that the Embassy could not 
be allowed to proceed until he had received further intelligence 
from the \icoroy of Goa. Francis Xavier protested against this 
detention, and excommunicated Don Alvarez, as latter 
would not in any way acquiesce in his wishes. This, liowever, did 
not improve matters in the slighte'st, but, on tlie contrary, the 
proud man felt so provoked, that he forthwith put the whole 
ambassadorial flc. i into arresL until something further was 
he:ird about the affair. 'f’his circumstance drove Francis 
Xitvier almost frantic, and \w. made his escap( in a small barqnc 
leaving behind him most of his companions in Malacca Ids 
destination being the island of Simcian ’ 
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'llte snid jsinnd hoinct sitiint.wl on tlio fionUioru eoiiat of China 
not fur from ''anton, be hoped to be able to snivigglo himself 
from it with ease into tlio Celestial Empire ; and with the assist* 
mice of a Chinese merchant whom he had bribed, would no 
doubt have succeeded, had not the providence of Cod ordained 
it otherwise for him. He had hardly landed, after a stormy 
passage of nearly one month’s duration, when he was laid up 
with a violent fever, and, being treated by an unskilful doctor, he 
succumbed to the disease twelve days afterwards, on the 2nd of 
December 1 sna, at the comparatively early age of forty-six years* 
Such was the end of a man who underwent the greatest 
dangers in order to spread in distant lands what he called the 
Christian religion—of a man whose courage and constancy could 
not bo daunted or overcome, even by the greatest of misfortunes, 
and who, on that account, had the right to range himself side 
by side with the most valorous of soldiers; but also of a man 
who was never in the service of mankind, but merely in that ot 
the Papacy, and who, from his more than unwise zeal, never 
hesitated in the least to render the teaching of Christianity, in 
truth, really laughable, and to bring down upon it the ridicule 
of unbelievers. His Order, however, had much for which to 
thank him, as he laid the foundation of many establishments in 
India, China, and .Japan, in which only a few decades afterwards 
it might well rejoice; and, without bis animating example, bis 
follower's in missionary undertaking could, certainly, never have 
accomplished what they eventually notoriously brought about to 
the astonishment of the world. On that account he was most 
liighly honoured and revered by his fellow Jesuits, who, after 
tlic lapse of two years, conveyed his corpse, which at the time of 
his death had been buried with quite sufficient ceremony at 
Sancian, to Goa, in order that it should be deposited with great 
pomp and solemnity in the College of the Holy Paul. There, 
later on, also, they erected a splendid mausoleum for him in the 
Jesuits’ church, and a similar monument was also raised ti) his 
moMiory in the Je8uits’'^Churc}i m Rome, where, by the command 
of the General of the Order, Claudius Aquaviva, an arm of 
Xavier was brought. The principal thing, however, was that 
tlie Pope, Paul V., pronounced the npnstle of India, as Francis 
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Xavier was designated ailer his death, to 1)6 holy, and Gregory 
XV., on the 12th of March J 022, translated him into the 
category of saints, an act which, however, was only announced 
to Christendom on the 6th of August of the year following by 
Pope Urban VIIl. Still later, in the year 1747, Pope Benedict 
XIV. bestowed upon him the honourable title of “ Protector of 
India,*’ and hings as well as queens hastened to erect churches 
to his honour, which wxu’e, of course, named after him, 

I have dilated, I admit, very considerably on the work of 
Francis Xavier in Asia, as ho was in fact a much too interest¬ 
ing personage to be passed over in a short description. In 
regard, however, to his successors in oflice—I allude to the 
associates and soldiers of Christ, who after him carried on the 
missionary work in Japan, China, and the East Indies, and 
the dilferent fates they met with—I will content myself with a 
much shorter description, and rather look to the results upon 
which they ultimately had to congratulate thefhselves. 

In East India, Xavier had completely paved the way for them, 
as in all places of any consequence which had become subject to 
the Portuguese, Jesuit establishments—by whatever name they 
were called, be it colleges, residences, or missions — were founded, 
and it only remained to increase their number, as also to enlarge 
those already existing. For the sons of Loyola it was always 
everywhere an easy matter to succeed in doing so, a 3 ,r in the 
first place, the Portuguese governors (Don Alvarez d’Altayde being 
almost a solitary exception), by order of the king, played into 
their hands ; and as, secondly, they could get the better of any 
opposition to their projects very easily with the assistance of the 
tribunah of the Inquisition, established by themselves. To 
increase, too, the number of missions was by no means difficulr, 
as in every place, wherever the Portuguese or otlun: Euro- 
peau despoilers iiad penetrated, the Jesuit missionaries pressed 
forward, and, by very simple moans, contrived to ]}l,int iheir 
feet firmly, us well as to form Christian cpmmunitios. In what, 
then, did these simple means consist ? T he mode was nothing 
eho than tliis : these missionaries attired ih niiselves as Indian 
priests or to’aliinins (througiiout all India the Brahminical 
religion proViillcU). m order tliat, before tin Indians, wlio enter¬ 
tained a strong inlH,ro Vvqo :nKmce to tbreiguers, they might pass 
themselves oh as natives, winlo they, at the Same time, actually 
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amalgamated tlic Christianity \Yhicli they taught with the already 
subsisting lieathenish views and customs of the iniiabitants. 
The good Hindus (or native Indians) might thus still continue 
to be Hindus as long as they merely submitted to be baptised 
and to bear the name of Christians! *’ It was, indeed, not 
even necessary to adopt a Christian name in baptism, as the 
people might retain their own heathenish ones, as St. Paul him¬ 
self said, “ one should he all things to all men! " It would, of 
course, be very easy for me to form a complete list of all the 
Jesuits who, as Brahmins, travelled about the country, and who, 
if they did not exactly trample on the Cross of Christ, at all 
events denied the same. But I will content myself in noting 
merely two of them, hoping from these examples to give to the 
reader a clear notion as to the nature of Jesuit work and pro¬ 
ceedings in India. One of them, namely. Pater Constantino 
Beschi, who had most carefully studied the Hindi language, as 
well as Sanscrit, imitated the customs and manners, no less than 
the mode of life of the Brahmins so correctly that the people 
of the Hekkan, where he for a long time resided, actually began 
to honour him as a saint—as a saint, however, be it well under¬ 
stood, in the heathen heaven ; and, us he published, besides, 
popular poems in the native language, he thus became celebrated 
throughout all lands. What was, then, the consequence of this? 
The ruler of the Dekkan, in the belief that he was a true 
Brahmin, raised him to be his first court official and minister, 
and Constantino Beschi did not trouble himself in the least to 
explain the mistake. On the contrary, the worthy Pater, hence¬ 
forth completely renouncing all European customs and origin, 
attired in a fine oriental costume, appeared in public riding upon 
a richly-capiirisoned horse, or carried in a palankeen by slaves, 
and always accompanied by a numerous escort on horseback, 
wffio cleared the way for the great man, proclaiming Lis going 
and coming at the same time with a flourish of trumpets. No 
one could have supposed that he was in reality a European, 
and much less a baptised Christian. A Jesuit, however, he still 
remained to "he end of his days, and his companions of tlie 
Or Icr were not a little, proud of him. 

A pjorreelly difleront character was prescnt:3d in the very 
worthy Waiter Bartlieh Acosta, the second example whicli I 
now iu'ing to l 'tico, an bo did not frequent the society of tlio 
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the hind, but rather contented himself -with 
mixing among the very lowest dregs of the people; influenced, 
of course, by the same aim and object as that of Constantino 
Beschi, the Prime Minister and Grand Vizier. He sought out, 
namely, the ill-famed dwellings of the public dancing girls and 
courtesans, and the huts of those called “ Baynders,” being well 
aware that, always ready, at any day and hour, to sacrifice to 
the god of love, they thereby possessed great influence over the 
mnle sex, and he thus soon found himself on the most intimate 
terms with them. He was in the habit of playing with them, 
as well as dancing and drinking with them, by which means 
he become their dearest friend and confidant. The poor creatures 
were quite delighted with him, and desired nothing better 
than to become translated into heaven at the hands of him 
^^ho made the matter so easy for them. One thing only stood 
in the way of their embracing the Christian religion, which was 
that they had been told that Christian priests condemned, as a 
sinful vice, the trade by which they lived, and, consequently, 
tliey delayed from hour to hour to receive the sacrament of 
baptism. What, then, did the worthy father do ? He taught 
them that they might become Christians and still, without com* 
mitting sin, might continue to devote themselves to the god 
of love, provided they dedicated a portion of their gaiiis to the 
Christian church, and, at all events, did their best endeavour to 
convert those persons to whom they were in the habit of yielding 
their charms. By these, and other similar ways, tlie Jesuits 
contrived to insinuate themselves cverywiiero throughout tho 
whole extent of India, and, as long as the dominion of the 
Portuguese lasted, they made themselves absolute masters of 
the soil ; that is to say, they found themselves all alone at 
liberty to despoil the whole of the enormous territoi v, without 
being interfered with by other Orders, making proselytes, or 
founding colleges and residences, as they were beloved almost 
beyond all measure by the of Portiig d, as we shall here¬ 
after SCO, But how was it after the bq se of a century ? When 
otlier sea-firing nations also catiu* forward, cspeL-iallv tlie French 
J uiicl), and Kiiglish, to panidpate in the groat hunt after tho 
riches of India, and, as by degrees the power of tlio first 
d.'«poil(,'r ( ullupsc'd un all sides, then came also the downfall of 
the Jesuit doiaiuion. As 1 shall hereafter, in the lounb fifth 
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seventh books of this work, come to speak of the way 
which the Jesuits conducted themselves during the height of 
their glory in India it is sufiicient for us to know at present 
that, during the period of a hundred years, the Society of Jesus 
was the sole ruler in India in matters connected with religion 
and tlie Church. 

Tlicy were also quite as fortunate in Japan, although with 
much greater trouble than in India, and so far back as the year 
1573, only twenty years after the death of Xavier, they were 
able to congratulate themselves on the possession of large 
establishments in about half of the hundred small kingdoms 
into which the great Empire was divided. Moreover it was a 
fact, that already at that time more than two hundred thousand 
Japanese, exclusive of women and children, had come under 
their banner, and it may be considered no exaggeration at all to 
say that the Popes of Rome exulted over this circumstance, 
declaring that they would never rest satisfied until they hud 
brought the whole of Japan under the dominion of Christen¬ 
dom. But what had the Jesuits to thank for this result? 
Simply and solely their own cunning, and the circumstance 
that Japan formed no single and entire sovereignty ruled over by 
one single monarch. It had from the first, become obvious to 
Xavier that, in order to gain over the Japanese to his opinions, 
it would he necessary for him to mix himself up with theirs also, 
and on that account, as w’e have already seen, he commenced 
his operations as a Bonze. The associates he had left behind 
liim in Japan, namely Come de Torrez, Juan Fernandez, 
Cosmos, or whatever might be their names, adopted the same 
convenient system of morality, and each took good care of 
himself, as it is said, to get into the house by the door. The 
place, thought they, cannot be carried by storm, but by quite 
gently creeping on fill fours; and protected by trendies, the holy 
fathers made their advances, and placed before the garrison such 
easy and agreeable conditions that they could hardly fail to 
yield. After convorsion the Jesuit fathers still allowed their 
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A)lluworB, althongli they liad received tlio sacrament of baptism, to 
irtquent tlie heathen pagodas, and to pray on their knees before 
tlieir gods Jebi.soliu, Daitotu, Futziman, Fottei, or by \vlmte\er 
other names they might be called, if they in thought only 
triOi'diricd their worship aud adoration to Christ! Stiil their 
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oonqiiesfc would not have been so easy, nor would it bavo 
certainly been extended within so w.'de a circle, had it not 
been assisted in a largo measure by the breaking up of the great 
empire. Each of their different smaller kings merely sought, 
indeed, his own aggrandizement, and not that of the common 
fatherland; a continual jealousy consequently reigned amongst 
all, and an ever-enduring envy and hatred prevailed among the 
rivals. To none of them was anything else at heart than the 
depreciation and disparagement of their neighbour, and every 
means that tended thereto was hailed with hearty welcome. 
Especially several of these petty despots believed that great 
advantages would accrue to them, if they entered into commercial 
relationship vrith a seafaring nation such as the Portuguese, or 
if they succeeded in forming an alliance with those brave men 
who had, just at that time, despoiled India. By what means 
could they attain this object more easily than through inter¬ 
course with the Jesuits? I have already apprised the reader of 
the reception given to Erancis Xavier by Edward do Gama in the 
seaport of Bungo; and, as the Jesuits were universally met by 
the Portuguese sailors with servile submission, wherever a Portu* 
guese ship lay at anchor in a Japanese harbour, the sons of Loyola 
might indeed be certain that their captain would bo sure to 
place the men at their disposal, as, at the same time, their Order 
was all powerful at the Court of Lisbon. Not a few, accordingly, 
of those minor kings made haste to make themselves us friendly 
as possible with the Loyolites, and, on the principle that ono 
hand washes the other,’* gave them as much assistance as they 
possibly could. Some of them, indeed, even allowed themselves 
to be baptised, by which example tlieir subjects were naturally 
h(l to do the like, and then, conjoined to tho act of baptism, for 
tlie most part a liberal donation of lands was at the same time 
given to the Jesuits, upon which, after bccoining settled, they 
iiiigbt erect tUcir respective colleges and residences. We 
learn, fer instance, respecting the King of Omiira, that, in the 
year iie a.ssigned to the Jesuits, lor their own particular 

usv*. the tr. Aiiuf Vocoziuia, with all tho villages within a radius 
of live miles ; and if other princes did not go quite so far as this, 
they, at lea; % presented tho missionaries with all the ohusters 
for which they had oce>»doii. The Jesuits then, in short, after a 
few decades, acquired a most extraordinary influence in Japm, 
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and even in Miako, the scat of the Dairi, they succeeded in 
establi- 5 hing a college along with a noviciate ; and, as they were 
once before known to do, even made use of their power to 
threaten therewith the rulers inimical to them. What do I say— 
to threaten ! That is by far too mild an expression, as, from 
threatening they often came to action; that is to say, the Black 
Cloaks beguiled the converted princes into making an attack on 
the unconverted, and exerted their whole power and influence, in 
this way, to obtain a victory for tlie former. 

Many volumes might be written concerning these everlast¬ 
ing machinations, excitations, and houndings on of the Japanese 
one against the other, the consequence being that the history of 
Japan at that time consisted in nothing else than a constant 
catalogue of insurrections, rebellions, conspiracies, wars, and 
massacres ; each of these fraternal feuds, however, and each of 
these rebellions, &c., ever aided the Jesuits .to a new triumph, 
and at last to such a pitch did matt(3rs come that, in the year 
1585, three of the converted kings, namely, tl'.oso of Bungo, 
Arima, and Omura, organised under their guidance a brilliant 
embassy to the then reigning Pope, Gregory XIII., in order to 
render homage to the head of Christendom. 

This was glory, indeed! Truly such splendid results could 
hardly have been brought about by all the other Orders put 
together; but the Pope himself, also, showed himself grateful, 
and forthwith, throiigh a Special Bull, forbade for the future 
all monks or other ecclesiastics from going to Japan, with the 
object of exercisiiig any ecclesiastical function whatever, without 
his express permission, under the penalty of being subjected to 
the greater excommunication. 

In this manner was Japan given over to the unrestrained 
spoliation of the Jesuits, and one may easily imagine that they 
well knew how to make full use of their opportunity. In what 
respect, however, did Christianity gain by this? Certainly 
in fione whatever, but, on the contrary, it 'vas simply hurtful 
to it, as the Christianity which was taught by the Jesuits 
in Japan had nothing whatever of its character but the name, 
not u its tenor as it soon became evident that the Jesuits, in 
hu-1, lalirioated a lifo of Christ especially adapted to meet tlie 
idea:*, tlie Japanese, in which they represented the son of the 
v/j'C of t!i(’ us coming into the world arrayed in 
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purple, governing as King of Judah, and dying on his bed of 
state in all the glory of a monarch. Still less was done for 
the education of tlie baptised Japanese; on the contrary, they 
were allowed designedly to retain all their old superstitions 
along with their depraved habits and vices of sensuality.^ 

It was much more difficult, however, for the Jesuits to pene¬ 
trate into China than into Japan, as at that time the former 
empire w-as completely closed against all foreigners, and the 
strong door could not be opened either by force or artifice. 
Francis Xavier, as we have already been made aware, died 
within siglit of its inviting coasts; nor did it fare any better 
with others of his Order, more especially with brethren Michael 
Kuggieri, and Pazzio, who, coming one from Goa, the other 
from Macao, attempted for thirty years to climb the Chinese 
rocks, as Father Valigno expresses himself. This difficult 
problem was, however, at last solved by one of them, no other 
than the celebrated Mathias Kicci. 

Born in the same year in which Xavier died, to wit, on the 
Cth of October 1552, his birth-place was the town ri'iMacerata, 
in the district of Ancona. He, at a very early arge, showel great 
capabilities, and, after acquiring to some e^-a^tent the old lan¬ 
guages, lie proceeded to Rome in the year 1^68, in irder there 
to study law. He then became acqual^^f^^ 'vith the Jesuit 
lathers, and.more especially with Layn®^ and Salmeron, and 
their persevering efforts at length succeeu^^^ iti winning over the 
highly-gifted young man to their Order. At the ago of nine¬ 
teen, he entered as a novice into the Collegium llomaniim, and 
began to go through the ordinary course in it; but Pater 
Balignano, who at that time was the head of the Novice 
House, soon discovered that young Mathias possessed an exti\a- 
ordinary talent for mathematics and mechanics. Who could 
have been more rejoiced at this th.an the Jesuit fathers ? For 
several years had they endeavoured in vain to get hold ol some¬ 
one possessed of this talent. 

* In the yenra 1633-35 tho pious ^^oclGsiastics, AiitonuuiB do St. Maria, 
FrtuciH Almcda, au.l Jean i tricvello.d all ovci tho East by order of 

the Pop!*, and from tlieir stat ouiouts it is apparriit*, as is allo'wed by the 
JoEults, tiiat tlie Japanese' coritiiunU h till to carry ou all their old idol 
cerGmonies, and only pniotised thoc of Ghiistianity secretly. The Jesuits 
therofielvea do not at .ll deny this, )>ut on the coutrary admit, it. 
Apostle*’, had cniplo>od the samo means towards the converted Jews ajM 
heathens. 
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As soon ns it had been brought to the knowledge of the 
General, tlirough the reports current in India and Japan, that 
the Chinese of distinction had an especially great leaning to the 
cultivation of the so-cdled exact sciences, as, for example, 
mathematics, chemistry, and astronomy, as well also of the 
mechanical arts, and that anyone who distinguished himself 
in those paths would be highly esteemed by them, it wnxs 
determined to send into the ''Empire of the Centre,*’ in the 
garb of a Chinese navaiit, a well-armed Jesuit, deeply instructed 
in such knowledge, and it was not unnatural tlierefore that 
the Chief of the Order should rejoice in having at last found 
the long-sought- for talent. 

Tha pursuit of theology was consequently instantly thrown 
aside by Eicci, in order, on the other hand, to prosecute his 
studies in mathematics, chemistry, and astronomy, and with 
this object the most celebrated teachers and professors of those 
sciences available at the period in Rome were had in requisi¬ 
tion for him. This young man was at the same time instructed 
in mechanc^al learning, and more especially in the art of 
making physical instruments, that of watch-making not being 
ncglectea. Eicci a-cquired a knowledge of all these branches 
with wouebrful acumen, as well in practice as in tlieory. It 
neverthehss took him fully eight years before he had entirely 
perfected himself. 

He now embarked fO|. East, not, however, immediatclv for 
China, but for the head and central point of the Asiatic 
mission. It was here, in the College of the Holy Paul, that tlie 
fiuishing touches were given to his education, and, more parti¬ 
cularly. he there acquired a knowledge of the Chinese larguago 
80 perfectly, that he was quite capable of being taken for a native 
of the Celestial Empire. He applied himself to it with untiring 
zeal, and at last, after four years more, ho was now considered 
to be perfect in this respect. 

Nothing further was now wanting to hinder him from pro¬ 
ceeding to his destination, and he therefore embarked iu 
Scptetiiber 15K3, in the attire of a Lama, or Fo priest, for China, 
where ho presently landed in a small sea-port town called 
’Itiehao-tcheu. Fo is only another term for Buddha, and a 
Laiiiii, ur I'o Priest, tlias signifies the same in Cliina as Bonzo 
doc-> in J; j.tin. He did not dure, at first, indeed, to approach 
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or any of tho other large cities, for fear of being recog¬ 
nised as a European ; lie held it to be more prudent to work 
quietly from below upwards, and on that account had ho, 
indeed, dressed himself in the modest attire of a Lama. He 
advanced so far during the first year as to give instruction to 
the young in mathematics and the other sciences, and thus 
soon won confidence for himself in the neighbourhood. He 
also succeeded in interesting in himself several of the superior 
ofiicials, or mandarins, as they are called in China, by executing 
a geographical chart of the Celestial Empire, a thing unheard of 
before in China. For his main object, however, that is the con¬ 
version of the Chinese to the Christian religion, be dared not at 
first attempt much, at all events in public, but he contented 
himself in this respect rather by insinuating in the intervals of 
his teaching some points of Christian doctrines, but only such 
as did not appear to be in contradiction to the religious views of 
the Chinese. 

There existed at that time in this large Empire, and there 
now, indeed, are to be found, two systems of religion,^ which 
maintain themselves side by side without being inimical to each 
other, both possessing an equal right to flourish, both having 
equal support from the Emperor and his officials. Regarding 
the one, tho Buddhist religion, or, as it is called in China, the 
religion of Fo, we already know something in Japan, con¬ 
sequently T have nothing further to say of it here than this, 
that its followers are, for the most part, to be found among 
the lower classes of the people; it is polytheism, with its monks 
and nuns, its cloisters, its miracles, and its superstitions. Tho 
other religious system was that established by Confucius, or 
more correctly Kong-fu-tse, and which, as I hav^e already 
rem allied, and now repeat, consists merely in a pure morality 
having much resemhlance to Christianity. The followers of 
this latter system, also, to whom belong all the educated classes, 
along with the whole Court and boily of Mandarins horn tlio 
lowest to the grade, bestow iipiui th • founder of h 

divine honour, although they admit thut ho was a mere man ; 

* A third reli,''ioiis eygtem not also uncommon Hie Tao faith or 
aa It was calh d tlie “ Uciigiou of tJio right way.’» This aystem, however has 
long been almost completely amalgamated with Buddh’ *m; it ia on 
account not iieecfiBary to make nnv narticulau moutioii of it. * 
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they reject nil polHlieisih, along with miracles, ami, imther, 
heathenish religious jmmp ami decoration. 

Under such circumstances as these it was easy for Eicci to 
insinuate into his teaching the moral fundamental truths of 
Christianity, without coming into collision with the Chinese, 
and he was thus, indeed, enabled, without showing any antagon¬ 
ism to them, to proceed so far “ as to compose expressly for 
the Cliinese a Christian catechism,” as everything in this little 
book harmonised with the teaching of Confucius. On the other 
hand, ho carefully avoided all mention to any of his scholars 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, of the birth and ascension of 
Christ, oftheEedemption, orof any other Christian mystery, and, 
in the said catechism all such matters were omitted. One thus 
sees that he advanced stealthily with double craftiness, in that 
in the first place he merely liere and there insinuated some¬ 
thing of Christianity, and, secondly, he adapted such Christianity 
to Chinese ideas; in other words, he re-modelled it to suit 
China. After that Eicci had thus (uirried on his operations for 
some years in the neighbourhood of Tschao-tcheu, and made 
himself otherwise thoroughly master of Chinese manners and 
customs, he went on into the neighbouring kingdom of Kiang-Sy, 
and, somewhat later on, into Nanking, where he passed himself 
off as a literary savant of the religion of Confucius, in the rich 
attire worn by such, wliilst he, at the same time, practised as a 
physician. In the latter capacity he became acquainted with a 
mandarin of very high rank, who called him in on account oi 
the illness of a sick son, who had been badly treated by the 
Chinese medical practitioners, and, us he was .successful in 
briuging him round, the mandarin invited him to Peking, the 
capital of the Chinese empire. This was precisely what Ricci 
had for a long time striven to accomplish, and lie therefore 
responded to the call in the year 1.59o with the, most joyful 
feeling of zeal. He soon came also to get acquainted with 
the higher classes of the community among the Fetisches of his 
iiighly-conditioned patron, and everyone was amazed .at the 
wonderful knowledge wliich he brought to light. He, moreover 
strove especially to make friends at Court, in order that he 
might obtain an int”oduction to the Emperor himself, and, that 
he might the mon- easily attain bis object, he approached even 
the lowest Court offi.iials with the most cringing flattery, while 
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■zd otiicrs, according to tlieir dispositions, with presents 
and bribes. He finally, in the year 1001, caused himself to be 
so much talked about among those immediately surrounding 
the Emperor Van-Lie, that the latter, hearing of the wonders 
produced by the learned Ricci, especially concerning a self- 
striking clock, became curious to inspect the apparatus, and 
ordered the possessor of it to be brought before him. Ricci 
presented himself before the monorch, and not only brought with 
him the “self-striking clock." made by himself, which had 
a very fine appearance, but also several other mechanical 
curiosities which had hitherto been unknown in China. Of 
course, ho brought these not alone to e-Kliibit them, but to lay 
them as presents, at the feet of the Emperor, who was so 
elightcd with them, and especially with the clock, that, after 

the dismissal of the disguised .Jesuit, he spent several hours in 

watching the action of the works, the revolution of the indicator 
as well as the means for striking. Not contented with this, His 
Majesty required that his wives, along with the Empress mother 
^.ould also be brought to inspect this marvellous production’ 
But, alas . what with the constant manipulation, making it per- 

f «P> it happened that it suddenly 

got out of order and stopped, whereupon Van-IJe became in¬ 
consolable at this “ extinguished life," and with a complaining 

■ “rf T° 

A Qi* * if Jesuit, liowever, couiforting liim with these 
I ords. She shall soon live again, if the Son of Heaven [the 
title given to the Emperor] orders it,” took the clock home nith 
iim, and put it all right again in the course of a few houns 
without much trouble. From (his tim,- forth Ricci had. as may 
he sam, the game in his own hands, as the Emperor could now 
no longer do without him. or, rather, Ricci contrived to 
render himself indispensahle to His Mnjest-. He knew at 
onco how so to make ii-e of the monarch’s woakno.ss for maohin- 
ery, to obtain a. commission from him for a wlndo quantity of 
clocks and wntclics, and, ns they w 're jir muri d from Goa, ‘hev 
were of course, accompanied liy other b uhers, and ho naturallv 
was himself appointed to hr supervisor of . ijcks, as who besid 

riien, again, this lather Mathias, as it aimears « 7 ' 

»noll,e. 0 , 11,0 .oUnoo, of u,. U,‘»t 
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of astroTiomy, and, lastly, the wily Jesuit managed to show his 
acquaintance as w'ell v/ith chemistry and mathematics. Such 
uncommon endowments as these certainly deserved recognition, 
and, consequently, Van-Lie could no longer refrain from bestow- 
in? upon the Father the distinction of Court Mandarin, con¬ 
sisting in the position of a superior Court official. Moreover, 
he made him the present of a large house in the city, in order 
to establish a college, and endowed it with an enormous in¬ 
come, ns in it astronomers, mathematicians, chemists, opticians, 
and other artists of every description were to be educated. 
It was, thus, no Christian college, nor in any respect an 
educational institution for future priests of any particular 
denomination, but merely a iiigh scientific institution where the 
chief inhabitants of Peking might send tlieir sons, in order 
that they might be instructed and made as skilful as Mathias 
Ricci and his newly-arrived associates. Of course, Christian 
instruction was not altogether excluded from the place, but it 
was only of such a nature as not to rouse against it the opposi¬ 
tion of the young nobility and their Mandarin parents. On the 
contrary, Ricci and his associates only taught what Confucius 
had taught before, and what had won for that religious founder 
his well-merited place in Heaven. They avoided either attack¬ 
ing Chinese habits and customs, or even making but slight 
objections to them, but on the other hand, they rather just 
allowed their pupils to live on quietly in the way they had been 
accustomed to do. riiey might continue, for instance, to pray 
as before to their household gods, if they bad any. They might, 
as before, attend their lantern-feasts, and soul-feasts, the fete of 
Phelo, and all similar Chinese religious festivities. They might 
sacrifice at the graves of deceased relatives, and, when sick 
might provide themselves with the “Lain,” that is, with the 
prescribed Passe-par-tout, which the Lama priests require as an 
entrance into the other world; they might, on arriving at the 
ago of puberty, observe the custom of the plurality of wives, 
and take to themselves as many spouses and concubines as they 
desired; they might even take to wife their own sisters, 
should they wish it. and, moreover, relationship of any kind 
formed no impediment to marriage. They might do all this, 
and still more, if they would only allow themselves to be 
baptised, and just declare their wish to become Christians; 
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80, witli the view of avoiding any opposition,* the Jesuit 
■fathers carried out to the fullest extent ail such customs and 
ceremonies. It was thus certainly made as easy and convenient 
lor them as it reasonably could be ! and as little as possible 
was demanded in return. On the other hand, such immense 
advantages were promised them, that it would have been indeed 
a perfect marvel had they not been entrapped. All the science 
of Europe was freely olTerecl them for the present life, and by 
means of such knowledge they might thus be enabled to surpass 
all their fellow-countrymen, so that, for the future, the Emperor 
Avould only select from their number his governors, generals, 
and ministers. As regards the life to come, too. they might 
thus secure for themselves such an eternally enduring happiness, 
and a glorious place in Tien, i.e. heaven, that all the rest, and 
even the souls of those who were burning in hell-fire, must on 
that account greatly envy them, and all this might be attained 
^or nothing more of a sacrifice tlian merely a declaration of 
'he desire of being hencefortn called Christians. No, indeed, - 
nothing more, I repeat, than this ; but along with this declara- 
lon, be it well understood, was the obligation conjoined of 
laving no other spiritual advisers than the Jesuit Fathers. 

erein ay the point, for when the Fathers became, first of all, 
spiritual advisers of a family, it was as much 
tlmm ** “embers of the family had sworn allegiance to 

In this manner Ricci succeeded in securing an extremely 
uifluendal position at the Court of Pekin, and the consequence 
was that he was not only permitted to build a church adjoining 
the collie, but he was enahled also to establish colleges and 
cnurches' in other tpwns in the great Empire, by means of 
Ins associates, of whom he constantly obtained an accession in 
numbers from Goa. It must not be believed, however, that ho 


« Jesuit Isnatiiis LoIkj, datoJ 12ih 

'» Antonio -lo Saint -Morio. I mav 

.. li i atlv inei'tioii, once for all, that wliat is related li jfo coiioeniino tho 

ule r::;'';t V-^ 

"ZtUu, Le Conte aud 

vu itir.f.8 of Uirci l.inLlf; allusion is not n.:ole to uTfalso fmnm 
enmnauug u.>tn enemies to the Jesuits, but to facts couhrmod hi 
missionan^b tliecQ.vcivcs. ^ouuimoa by the 3oaiiit 
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had no difficulties to contend with in this respect. On the 
contrary, the priests of the Fo i*eligion, in particular, did 
everything in their po’^ver to throw suspicion on liim and liis 
associates, and succeeded so far at Canton, in the year 1608, that 
tlie Governor there ordered Franz Martinez to be bastinadoed, 
to which punishment he succumbed, and yielded up the ghost. 
Father Longobardi, also, nearly shared the same fate, and even 
Kicci himself was within an ace of being overthrown by a cabal 
got up against him by the great Bonze of Peking. He contrived, 
however, to make such good use of the friendship which the 
Emperor entertained towards him, that he came off at last 
triumphant, and the blow intended for him and his associates 
fell back upon his enemies.'^ On the wliole, therefore, his 
mission had been so marvellously successful that, in 1610, when 
deatli overtook him, it might be correctly boasted concerning 
him that he had effected, during his twenty-seven years 
operations in China, as much, if not more than Francis Xavier 
liad done in India and Japan ; not, however, had he effected 
anything of consequence for Christianity, for what he taught 
certainly bad but little more than just the name of Christianity, 
and totally deviated from the religious principles of the Roman 
Catholic faith. But so far as his Order was concerned, ho 
opened up for it the largest empire in the world, in which was to 
be gained an immensity of power, riches and glory ; in this 
respect things had been properly handled. f 

Not long after the death of Ricci, his great protector and 
patron the Emperor Van-Lie also died, and under his successor, 
Tien-ki, who also did not reign long, the native priests fre- 

• The Court intrigu<ito -which I have alluded aho\o was occasioned by a 
master-stroke of ignojiduy, in umt the ICmeeror was made to suspect the 
Grand Bonze by means of a libel, circulated through tlie Court of Pekinf% a 
document probably having Ricci for its author, being not only Hprond 
r.bout but also clearly fabricated. The Governor of Canton, too,who had so 
maltreated Father Martinez, came off badly, as, for las ofhciousne.ss, ho 
was removed from liis government to one of less importance, and must 
have held himself to have been fortunati. in escaping with so mild a 
piini.'dimeiit. 

t The best proof of how Ricci troubled himself about Christianity lirs 
in the fact of his literary activity. He wi*oto for thp Chincao and the 
suj)port of Jiis mission, am^-'ng otlurs, the followin f works:—(l) U’ho 
Practical ^lathematics of Clavius, (2) the fii\ Ihotbooki .r>f Euclid, (S) Iho 
Hphcuos uf Euclid, (4) a Treatise on Pl.ysics, (6) a Me., od of Making Sun 
fdalM, (Oj the Art of limploying jVstrolobinma, (7) on tho Use of i>ho Spinet, 
Cb) a <.atfchi8in oiT Moral l.’hilosfiphy—tho sumo in which lie dov dr'p.; hia 
ChiucKc; Christ-iaiiity. From those posthuruous publications i tliiuk wc can 
boot form a judgment r, the “ Apostle of China.” 
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quontly renewed their endeavours to obtain a decree proliibitine- 
die proceedings of the intruding foreigners. Intiigne followed 
intrigue, calumniation calumniation, complaint complaint, while 
at one time tliis party, at another that party, appeared likely to 
get the upper band. 

It would naturally be of but little interest to the reader were 
I to enter more fully into detail regarding these matters, and I 
will, therefore, only remark that the Jesuits were at one time on 
the point of being completely foiled. The Governor of the king¬ 
dom of Kiang-Nan, for example, who, in the year IGI.i, resided 
in Nanking, declared himself to be their particular enemy, and 
not only published a circumstantial decree against them, which 
he transmuted to the Court, but also actually commenced to 
expel them, even without waiting for the approval and sanction 
o ngher outliority. The Governor of the neighbouring pro- 

nd m these portions of the enormous empire the Jesuits suffered 
he most cruel persecution. Their colleges were closed and 
heir cluirchcs pulled down; they were themselves thrown into 

b lies r'' tlien packed into a ship like 

0 goods, and transported out of the country to kfacao 
The authorities ought, however, to liave waited a littlp 1 r 

•Cling th„8, lest il,„ Conn of Poldn- Ioil? , 

seeing U..I the Jeeuite still ..meraed i„ thf Mgtm't tepuriher!’ 

nicians. This interference, however, did not take place, and the 

Cn ’ ^ ^ memorandum of the 

poiZTf 1 unanswerable support on the 

points of eomplaint. And it may be remarked that the Jesuits 
om elves observed unbroken silence regarding this 
tance in their hitherto most detail, d reports on China. 

“ events now, however, occurred, which hi,,! the effect 

t bringing the pious Fathers into l.igi.er boii tur than tbev 
e\er before enjoyed. The Tartars, a luimerous and bravo 
nice of people, whose borne lay in the northern frontier ol the 

touT’l.'^'’"’ trouble 

..uqieior ol China, who had been only able to ren 1 i 
inroads of theso noniad hordes by mnstorii ... 1 !. K W 
airailist them, fi ;. -.1 os whole forces 


against them. It was an auoad of thirrW 

‘'Uis dcsci-ipiion that to 
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pljice in tlie year 1018, and the Khan of 'rarlnry, called by the i 
Chinese liistorians the thief Thien-Min,” penetrated almost to I 

the very walls of Peking. The Emperor was now in great I 

straits, as his cowardly people fought badly, and it was much 
to be feared that even Peking itself might fall into the hands of 
the enemy. Then, again, Mandarin Seu, one of the highest 
officials of the Empire, whom the Jesuits, through his pious 
daughter, Kandide, wffio had been baptised by them, and 
solemnly proclaimed to be a saint, had got completely into 
their power, counselled the Emperor to solicit the pious Fathers i 
to obtain the assistance of Portuguese officers and, in par¬ 
ticular, artillerists, in order that, from their superior attain¬ 
ments in the art of war, the enemy might be driven back. The 
Emperor with great joy welcomed this counsel. The Jesuits, of 
course, most readily complied with his wishes, not, however, 
except under certain conditions, among which were included 
naturally the solemn abrogation of the Nanking decree of ex¬ 
pulsion. The result was that after the successful defeat of tlie 
Tartars the Emperor fell completely into the hands of the 
Jesuits, who at the same time; in this way obtained the keys of 
government. Full power was then again accorded to them to 
erect colleges in all the cities of the Empire, and also churches ’ 
as well in connection with the former ; and it cannot be doubted 
tliat they made the most unrestrained use of this privilege. 

The incursions of the Tartars did not by any means cease 
with the defeat of Tliien-Min, hut were still renewed more ^ 

tlian ever during the reign of tho Emperor Honi-tsong, the | 

successor of Tien-ki. Matters, liowever, became still worse : 

when Pfince Li-tse-tching raised : rebellion, and with the aid i 

of 70,000 Tartar cavalry advanced on Peking. There could not 
be any question of long resistance, and in despair Hoai-tsong * 
along with all his wives committ'Hl suicide in his Palace where¬ 
upon Li-tse-tcliing took posscfsion of the throne. Put if the 
capital paid him tiomnge, it did not thereupon follow, ns a neces¬ 
sary consequence, that the whole province should do so likewise, 
iiiid such infinite confusion ensued throughout the Ohinoso 
Empire tliat shortly no one ct-uid distinguish between a cock 
•rnd a huti-:r. Deep was the misery that reigned among all ilm 
h'ciius )f i,hc fathcrli.nd, and still more dire were the necessities 
of ihi‘ people, i hi: howeve), on the other hand, rubbed 
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licir hands with joy, wgII hnowing how to fisli in troubled waters, 
and to each of the different pretenders wlio were striving with 
each other for the mastery they promised mountains of gold in 
return for certain advantages. The two Fathers, Coffer and 
Schall, made themselves more particularly conspicuous in this 
respect, and it is really worth while to look a little more closely 
into their conduct, whilst both of them—not on their own account, 
it is true, but by the order of their General in Rome, who held 


all the threads of the machinery— operated in entirely opposite 
camps. Ihus, while Tum-Lie, a grandson of the Emperor 
\ an-Lie, allowed himself to be proclaimed Emperor in the 
province of Chan Sy, Father Coffer at once attached himself to 
his side, bringing along with him Doctor Lucca, a good engineer 
officer, and, still better, Jesuit, besides several other Fathers 
among whom was Martin Boym. Moreover, besides those 
mentioned were several lay Portuguese, all of them being 
officers, who were sent to him by the Governor of Macao, to bo 
attached to bis suite, so that, consequently, he could make an 
appearance with some ostentation. Coffer thus acting, Turn Lie 
was thereby soon brought to the conviction that it would now 
be no difficult matter, while the Christians had ranged them¬ 
selves on lus side, to bring the whole of China under subjection. 
Jere was, then, air. uly an inffucutial party, and Coffer promised 
their unanimous support as soon as the Prince had been himself 
baptised, along with his wives and children. The latter con¬ 
sidered a little, as he did not quite know at this time whether 
he might not, by so acting, give too much offence to the 
great mass of the Chinese people ; but, in the meantime, as nev/s 
came of the defeat of his forces by the enc iiy, he consented to 
allow his wives aud children at least to bo publicly baptised 
though he himself did not “outwardly” recoguise Clirisii unity! 
In return for tins concession, it was agreed that Peter Coffer 
rliould create a Christian army, under t]»e command of Lucca. 
Loth of these evonis took place, tliat is, the baptism and tlio 
commenceineiit of tlie asseinbling to^v thor by Tiucca of a .* mall 


army. Tlie two spouses of runi Lio vf^ceived the names o 
Helena and Anna ; Uk so, fust of all, v.v-re immediately requirei 
to scud to il.o Pope Akxuiidor Vlf , through Pater Miclmr 
1-oym, autograph I .tiers, d.Uod Jth December ICoO, wherein ih 
,l„ M„l, tl,„ rq,re,em,live oi Chri,t u„„, 
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tbat the whole of China had subjected itself to him with 
the most profound devotion.* Tlie heir to the throne, how¬ 
ever, Tum-Tym, was christened “ Constantine,” and Cofler drew 
up his horoscope in the following words: “ The child born at 
midnight, like the Son of God, shall be fortunate in everything, 
and resemble a sun which will overspread all China with good 
fortune.” Considering all this, then, one would have naturally 
been inclined now to come to the conviction that the Jesuits 
had thoroughly sided with the pretender Turn-Lie, and had col¬ 
lectively worked to procure for him the victory over all his 
opponents for the throne. It was not so, however, for they played 
quite the same kind of game, besides, with another of the pre- ^ 
tenders; seeing that, without doubt, one or other of these must 
eventually succeed in carrying off the palm. To wit, then, after 
that Li tse-tching had seized upon Peking, Osan-Quei, a brother 
of the deceased Emperor, collecting in Mantchuria a large army 
by means of the treasure which he had brought along with him, 
placed himself at the head thereof, and, entering China, laid 
.siege at once to Peking, and compelled Li-tse-tching to abdicate 
the throne. 

He, however, immediately after this, died, and bequeathed 
the inheritance to his only son, Scliun-tchin, who forthwith 
anm d himself with his whole power in order to subjugate 
also the remaining provinces of China, and put an end thereby 
to all other pretenders to the throne. He was known to be a 
brave commander, and as he could place confidence in his wcll- 
exercised army, he did not allow himself to doubt for a moment 
that the re>ult of the coming struggle would turn out anything 
else than favourable for him. Nevertheless, while he, like so 
many brave warriors before and after him, was wedcled to 
belief in the influence of tlie stars, before commencing operations 
he determined to consult Lhem and ascertain what was to be iiis 
fate. He therefore ordered Adam Bchaii, the Jesuit who at that 
time held the position of astronomer to the Peking Coll ige to 
consult file heavens nightly. Schall,like anotlier Seui, did wlmt 
wu-; demanded of liim, and foretold to the valiant Schun-tchiu 

-s i.o v liioi! the Jeeuits aitacli not a little importance 

'‘I'/.Ktimation in which they wore liekl at the 
p. SOI. ' ' ' -ad 1" '‘i.oijo ill Un Descrij}t(fn (/<>. In CMitc, tom. iii. 
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lie Mould not only obtain a most glorious victory, but that 
he should also secure for himself and bis posterity easy pos¬ 
session of the whole celestial empire. Schiiii-tohin now- 
advanced \s’ith his army, conquering one province after another, 
and ended by overthrowing Turn-Lie. He took him prisoner, 
indeed, along with bis whole family, and caused all the 
members thereof, including his firstborn, Tam-Tym, to wdioin 
Andreas Xavier Cofler had predicted such a glorious future, 
to be miserably strangled. Nothing, however, happened to 
the Jesuits who had been hitherto working at the Court of 
the conquered one, as they came over in a body, by order of 
Schall, into the camp of the conqueror, he having all this time 
the patent of Vicar-General of the China Mission in his pocket, 
given to him by the General of the Order. It turned out, then, 
that the Jesuits had been working at the same time in eacli of 
the two hostile camps, and, no doubt, bad the goddess of fortune 
shown herself favourable to Turn-Lie, they would likewise have 
come over just the same to him. They now, however, extolled 
immensely the mighty Schun-tchin, and he proved himself to 
be so gracfiaiy .^0 them that, at the time of his death, in IGCU, 
although not more than eighty years from the advent of Ricci in 
the country, they possessed no fewer than thirty-eight coller^es 
and residences, along with 151 churches. ^loreover. Pater Admn 
Schall carried matters to such an extreme extent that his most 
gracious monarch actually bestowed upon him the dignity of a 
mandarin of the first rank, nominating him also, at the same 
time, supreme head of the European Bonzes and president of the 
Tribunal of Mathematics of the Celestial Empire. This was one 
of the highest and most influential positions in China, and Adam 
Schall was no longer to he seen in public unless attired in the 
licbpst stuffs, covered all over with precious stones, sitting in a 
palankin borne by twelve slaves, and escorted by a squadron of 
bis own body-guard, being protected from the rays of the sun by 
an enormous umbrella, under which he was couiinuallv fanned 
by numerous attendants, and regarded with the utmost respect 
by crowds of people, who made way for 1dm obsequiousl v in order 
to escape. l>eiug driven aside by blows from bamboo staves 
^To^v.■„ver, the <,n-eat Eiaperor, besides loudiug him with riches 
pie.-. nt.'d Inin with a large lailt.tc in the immediate neiehbonv’ 
liood 01 Ins r<.:ndei.ce, and on move than twenty occasior- visit >d 
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liim personally, whilst it is well hnownthatin China the etiquette 


is for the sovereign never to cross the threshold of a subject, lo 
put a crown upon the matter, indeed, he gave him permission to 
address the throne directly on all matters, whereas, in the instance 
of all other Crown and Court officials, it had to be approached 
only through the Tribunal of Petitions ; and, lastly, he entrusted 
to him the education of his firstborn son and successor! 

Such was the magnificent position accorded to the Jesuit Adam 
Schall at the Court of Peking, and no less splendid was the 
position of the successor to his post, given after his death by the 
General of the Order to the venerable Pater Verbiest, who was 
also a grand mandarin and president of the Tribunal of Mathe* 
inatics, and who obtained, moreover, the title of Ma-Fa, stepping 
along, not as an humble preacher of the Christian faith, but as 
a grand dignitary of tlie great Chinese empire. What was, then, 
in tliose glorious days, done in respect to the colleges which the 
Jesuits conducted ? Much, as regards mathematical instruments, 
pianos, watches, astronomical tables, and nil such studies, but, 
as regards the progress of the Christian religion, nothing at all. 
They turned out, it is true, a number of architects, painters, 
geographers, musicians, astronomers, mathematicians, mechanics, 
physicians, and even diplomatists.^ But as for Christian theo¬ 
logians and preachers, none were produced Verily, a cannon- 
foundry was jrected hy the worthy Fathers, under the super¬ 
vision of the venerable Verbiest, close to the Peking college, and 
the guns made there proved to be miicli more perfect than tliose 
manufactured by the Chinese. Notliing was heard or under¬ 
stood, however, about what the Fathers did as regarded the 
diiluBioii of the spirit of God among tlie Chinese people. 


II.—The Jesuit Mission in Africa. 

We have above seen how greatly extended had become the 
Jesuit missions in Asia; so much so, indeed, tliat it was hardly 
possible to comprehend all within anything like a narrow 
compass. Entirely different, liowever, was this the ease to 
the Jesuit mission in Africa, which was limited to a singie 
iocality and to a comparatively very short space of time. 

* 't-iMiit.i were alrfo employed by the Emperor Kang-lu (ttie same afi 
nHUbe-.i ,1 by Sr hu,ll) cHptcially in the letter oapricity, as it was thrv 

who, 111 the y vr con.iludcd treaties with Kv ,yia, reguHtiug the 

boai.ae.ics i Mrmtehuria. 
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When embarking on the Nile in Egypt, with the view of pro¬ 
ceeding to the • frontier, ns soon ns the latter is passed, one 
reaches Nubia, which has now become a province of Egypt; • 
but on proceeding still further south, there are extensive high¬ 
lands, which reach out between the great plain of Kordofan and 
the Red Sea, whose waters separate them from the peninsula of 
Arabia. This region figures in geographical works under the 
names of Abyssinia (or Habesch) and Ethiopia. 

These fertile lands, in which are the sources of the great 
neighbouring river Nile, as w^ell as other fine streams, and in 
which the fruits of the south flor.rish along with those of more 
temperate regions, formed, at onetime, during the 1st century 
ol our era, a mighty kingdom, called Azumitia, after its great 
capital Azum, while Byzantine authors inform us, respecting 
the same, that its rulers had extended their conquests as far as 
lernen and Saba in Arabia, and on its frontiers, more especially, 
had shattered the power of both Romans and Parthians. At the 


time these events took place, the heathen religion was there 
naturally prevalent, and we read, for instance, that the valiant 
King Aizaues, who reigned at the commencement of the 4th 
century, after iiavnig gained a glorious victory, erected, in 
the year 338, some, statues in honour of Aries and Mai's. 
Immediately after this, however, about the year 340, two 
wandering missionaries, named Frurnentius and Adesius,'after¬ 
wards designated the Apostles of Ethiopia, coming from the 
direction of Egypt, began to preach the doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity, and, as King Aizanes himself was one of the first to be 


baptised, tbeir doctrines found such great favour with high and 
low, that in less than ten years* time two-thirds of all thi' 
heathen temples were converted into Christian churches. In 
addition to wbicb, numbers of cloisters and hermitages wore 
established, os v matter of course, after the pattern of tlie 
Egyptian ones, as Egypt supplied hundreds of secular priests 
who were required for the performance of divine worship, and. as 
may wadi bo suppo^od, the entire ritual \vas no other than that 
ciu:tomary in the mother country. In order, how^evor, to put a 
seal upon the whole affair, tin* Pntriarcli of Alexandria conse¬ 
crated the missionary Frunieiitius to bo the fir.>^ bishop of tlie 
newiy-convortod country, and, from that time forth, it became 
till' piivihgo of tlio Pntri.ocl) to iioininuto the " Abiina" ns ti,e 
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primate bishop was designated. It was thus that Ethiopia 
became the most remote bulwark of Christianity in Africa, and 
many attempts were tlien made to gain a fooling for this 
faith even in Arabia;, but, the religion of Mahomet starting 
into existence in the 7th century, a completely different com¬ 
plexion was given to the whole matter. Mahomedanism, which, 
as is well known, made proselytes sword in hand, seized not 
only upon Arabia, along with all the coasts bordering upon 
the Red Sea, comprehending therein the territory of the Kings 
of Azum, but also subjected Egypt up to the frontiers of Nubia, 
thereby rendering Abyssinia, as it were, a Christian oasis in 
the midst of countries now become Mahomedan. Not contented, 
indeed, with this, the Khnlifs (Mahomet’s successors) sought to 
penetrate into Abyssinia itself, and not merely weakened it much 
by successive aggressive raids, but continued their efforts until 
they had gained over to Islam a portion of the population. What 
was still worse, they gradually excluded the country, both by sea 
and land, from all intercourse with other nations in such a way 
as to draw a cordon round it; so isolated, indeed, did it 
thus become that for centuries notliing was heard of it in 
Europe. It was not till the Middle Ages that a tradition 
sprang up regarding the lost Christian monarchy, when much was 
talked of respecting a certain “ Priester John " who governed 
tins kingdom, and who was said to be the lineal descendant of 
King Solomon. Still no one could give anv very distinct 
information about the matter, and many thought it to be a 
myth and an idle dream, until the end of the year 1483, when an 
Abyssinian made liis appearance at the Council of Florence 
giving himself out to be an ambassador from the ruler of that 
country, Za Yacub by name. He disappeared again, however 
immediately after it was brought to a close, and then no more 
was again heard of the kingdom than previously. As the 
Portuguese, in one of their expeditions to the east const of 
Africa, in the year 1484, learned, through an embassy to the 
negro State of Benin, tliat, twenty mouths’ journey beyond the 
latter, a powerful king of the name of Za-Ogauo reigned, and us 
tuey, with reason, thought that this Christian kingdom could be 
no other tinin that of the mythical “Preste Jono,” they fitted 
out an expi (lition at once, under the supremo comniaud of Pero 
^ o'.jil,.r, v.i,i( h 'diouia proceed through Egypt cad the R,-] 
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Sea to the east coast of Africa. Covillia accomplished his 
commission in the most brilliant manner, and after a three 
years’ search, found that for which he was instructed to look, 
namely, the Christian State of Habesch, in the midst of a 
surrounding partly heathenish and partly Mahomedan. The 
great problem was at last solved, and the reward of the 
Portuguese was that they obtained permission from the ruler of 
the State mentioned, the Negus Za-Densal (“ Negus” is 
in Abyssinia the equivalent of “ King ’^) to trade at their 
ph'asiire, and to found therein commercial establishments; 
for which privilege they were, however, required to give 
effectual assistance against the Mahomedans, who made their 
incursions even as far as from Aden, as also, later on, against 
the Gallas, a wold tribe of people who had their home south of 
Abyssinia. 

So far, all was right between them, and the two nation¬ 
alities agreed very well together, especially after becoming 
known to each other, partly through the aid of interpreters, 
and partly by conversing through the medium of their respective 
languages. 

The Pope of Rome now made a discovery which might sud¬ 
denly have the effect of interrupting at once the continuance of 
a lasting good understanding. And in what did this discovery, 
indeed, consist ? - Simply in this, that the Abyssinians proved 
themselves to be no true Roman Catholic Christians, but, on 
the other hand, heretics of the class of so-called Monophysites. 
so they must at once be converted to the only true Catholic 
Cliurch. Ihe Pope was right to a certain extent from his own 
stand-point, that is, that the Abyssinians adhered to the same 
faith ns the Christians in Egypt (the so-called Kopts), contend¬ 
ing tliat in Christ were united two natures in one person, the 
human and divine without admixture, transmutation, or separa¬ 
tion. Besides which, they deviated also in some other respects 
from the practice of the Latin or Roman (hitholic ritual, as for 
instance in that of baptism, which was always preceded with 
them by circumcision ; as also in the ob.servanco of the Sabbatli, 
and in that of fasting, which they extended always to sunset, 
while the Romish Christians abstained from food only up to 
mid-duy. But the principal difficulty did not consist, by anv 
means, merely iu these two externals, which signified next 
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nothing as regards the Oriental Christian ritual, but in this, 
that the Abyssinian clergy did not look upon the Pope of Rome as 
their supreme Church authority, preferring rather the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, and they could not be prevailed upon to yield on this 
point, in spite of all Roman argument. This was clearly nothing 
but open heresy, and must be opposed with tlie greatest energy. 
But whom should the Popes nominate as executors of their will 
and pleasure? No other, of course, than the Order of the 
Jesuits, which had already taken upon itself the task of contend¬ 
ing with heresy all over the world, and in re-establishing the 
Papal supremacy everywhere. And had not the sons of Loyola 
already given proof of their zeal and energy in Japan and 
China ? What svere they not capable of doing, and if t/iei/ 
could not bring about the Romanising of the Abyssininus, no 
one else, assuredly, would be likely to succeed in. so doing. 
What now took place can well be imagined, and I will just 
allude to it in n very few vrords. 

The Jesuits first of all, as usual, sought to establish them¬ 
selves in the country by means of founding colleges, in which 
they succeeded with the assistance of their friends the Portu¬ 
guese, in whoso ships they reached Abyssinia. They then 
directed their attention to ilte great men of the kingdom, in 
order to bring them over to their views, and with this object 
left untried no means, including flattery and even hrihery, to 
mould them to their wishes. At length, after ten years of under¬ 
mining and agitation, it fell to the lot of Father Puez, who gave 
promise of becoming another Ricci, to succeed in bringing over 
to his side, at the end of the 10th century, Sociuius, successor to 
the tliroue, and the same made a vow, in his spiritual weakness 
ns .s(;on as he should succeed to power, to do his utmosi that the 
•' unity of the Church ” might be re-established ; this was the 
bait of which the Jesuits made use. In fact, he kept his 
word; and, m the year 1003, as soon as ho hecauic King, he 
imniediiUely, along witli his whole family, abjured the previous 
heresy of Monophysism, at the same time making a solemn 
declaration that lie would henceforth recognise the I’ojie alone us 
■'pr. it.nil Lon) of the Kingdom. As may be easily imagined, his 
exumjjlo \v,as at onto followed by i number the courtiers ; and, 
‘ >'■ vourof the ruKr must, ae a matter of cotirso, Imve been 
I'.i oa!,,...d by all those who adhered to the old faiih, most ot 
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tlie provincial governors also, after a short time, espoused the 
side of the Jesuits. It seemed, in fact, to he a settled affair 
that the latter had gained the victory, and thus it was ' 
represented to Pope Gregory XV., who was induced thereby 
to nominate one of their numhe”, Alfonso Mendez, under the 
title of Patriarch of Abyssinia, to be supreme bishop of the 
country, with all proper dictatorial power in matters of faith; 
while, at the same time, the weak-minded Negus Socinius was 
induced to declare himself ready to carry out, with his wordly 
weapons and despotic power, all that was required by the Latin 
Patriarch. There now commenced, as may be well imagined, a 
cruel time for the hitherto happy land of Abyssinia—a period of 
such frightful strife, persecution, and affliction, that the pen 
almost refuses to describe the inhuman cruelties which were 
cniorced by the Jesuits against the refractory believers in the 
old faith; but it was just this very blood-thirsty barbarity and 
torture for conscience* sake, tliis inexorable passion with which 
the cause of Pome was prosecuted, that snatched the victory 
from the sons of Loyola. Abyssinia, for example, contained a 
very numerous body of clergy, consisting of “ kasis,’* or 
parsons, “ debteraten,” or deacons, komosaten,” or prelates, 
besides, lastly, an Abuna,*' or metropolitan bishop, of whom I 
have already made mention; there were, moreover, of monks 
and nuns almost more than enough in number; all of these 
priests and cowl-wearers, however, clung with invincible tenacity 
to their rites and customs which they had for centuries 
observed, and would especially have nothing whatever to do 
with the Pope of Rome, who wished to be dominant over all 
bishops and patriarchs in the world. The Jesuits could not 
thus conceal from themselves that the innovations which 
they desired to introduce would raise up against them many 
adversaries, the number of such being all the greater in that tlie 
Abyssinian priests exercised great influence over the minds 
of the people, and especially hold unlimited power over the 
willb of their confesbauts belonging to the lower orders; toey 
could not well help seeing tliat it could only he by a slow 
pmctiss of undermining religious convictions, pjitiimtly continued 
for many years, that an} bhing of consequence could bo effected • 
the alternative was thar a whole race of people could bo coerced 
by force, Ihcy detonuiiiod, tliun, in their impetuosity and 





arrogance, to adopt the latter course, and thought that t^ey 
would be able to attain their end with the rabble as readily as 
they had already done with the Indians and Japanese, lhey« 
therefore, incited the Kiog to issue orders to his governors to 
proceed against the refractory priests with the greatest seventy. 
But, behold 1 now it soon became apparent that the Abyssiniana 
were not going to show themselves so effeminate as tamely 
to submit, with humble submission, to an order from superior 
authority, like mindless slaves and degraded creatures. Such 
was not the ease ; on the contrary, led by their priests, they 
declared in thousands, by vigorous petitions to the throne, that 
they would not yield, and that they were, moreover, prepared to 
live or die for their faith. 

What did it now signify, if the King’s officials, at the desire 
of the Jesuits, sought to overcome this opposition of the people 
by means of cudgelling and sword-cuts ? What did it matter 
now that some of the governors, and among them one especially, 
called Zela, and bearing the nickname of Christ, distinguished 
himself by consigning to the gallows all tliose priests who pre¬ 
ferred that alternative to conversion ? The people rose in 
rebellion, the storm broke loose, and the agitation became so 
universal, that, in order that all might not be lost, King Socinius 
was compelled to abdicate in favour of bis son Facilidas, who, at 
once turning completely round, reverted to the old religion, and 
drove the Portuguese, along with the Jesuits, entirely out of the 
country. He caused, indeed, some of the Fathers, who endea¬ 
voured to raise a counter revolution, to be publicly executed, and 
promulgated a decree, by which all the Black Cloaks were pro¬ 
hibited for the future from crossing the frontiers, under pain of 
death. 

Thus terminated the short domination of the Jesuits in 
Ilabescb, and by the energetic action of Negus Facilidas these 
were so completely cured of their rage for conversion in this part 
of the world, that they never again made any fiiriber attempt; 
neither did they even so much as tlnnk of trying to settle in any 
otii ?r places in Africa, but, on the contrary, at once renounced all 
idea of attempting to form any otlier permanent settlements, as 
well in Egypt, among th'.*. headstrong and obstinate Kopts, as on 
the Congo among the half-savage blacks, probably because in their 
opinion tlie ffold did not give promise of any productive harvest 
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llms vanished in the African sands every trace of the Jesuits, 
And if, later on, agents of the Society did from time to 

time occasionally make their appearance in the rortnguese 

settlements on the west coast of Africa, they did not come there 
to preach the Christian doctrine, or to make any permanent 
settlement, but merely to purchase cargoes of blacks, and to ship 
them off as slaves to their colonies in America. 

III.— The Jesuit Missions is Americ.\. 

With the Portuguese the Jesuits came into Asia, with the 

same people they also came into Africa, end still again the 

Jesuits came with them into America. In the last-mentioned 
quarter of the globe that nation already possessed an enormous 
extent of territory, wliich is now known under the name of 
Brazil, and in the year 1549 King John III. of Portugal sent a 
fleet of ships containing a number of emigrants, who founded 
the city of San Salvador, in the Gulf of Bahia, on the east 
coast of Central America. 

As the missionary work of Francis Xavier had been so 
extraordinarily successful among the populations of Asia, who 
hud thus been converted into good subjects of the King, he 
requested Loyola, the Jesuit General in Rome, to supply’him 
with some missionaries for America also, in the hope that the 
long-cloaked Fathers might get on as well with the iulmbitants 
of the West Indies as they had done with those of tho East 
Indies ; and Loyola at first sight recognising the importance of 
this mission, at once consigned to him six members of his Order. 
Those six, among whom was Emanuel Rodrega, who, by his 
untiring energy, us well as by his superior sagacity, was higlily 
esteemed by Jesuit historians, and not without reason, at one'e 
built a house for themstdves at San Salvador —that is to sav, 
a residence —and thence oommenced their olforts, in order to 
see what could be effected with the natives in the interior of the 
country. It soon was ajiparent, liowever, tliat the hitter manifo.sted 
a very different disposition from the degraded and enervated 
Hindoos, and under the oppressions and tortures inflicted on 
them by the Europeans they, if possible, became still nioro 
savage and cruel than they had previously been. The Jesuit 
Fatliers, therefore, were not received with anytiiing like agmul 
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\vv.l(X)me^ L ■»uld not in consequence do mucli with them —ut 
nil events at i , as they were not yet at all acquainted with 
the language Ox e Indians, as the natives of America were 
commonly called. They lived, moreover, in constant fear of 
heing murdered by the savages, who, being cannibals, entertained 
an irresistible longing for the taste of human flesh. They had 
so much to endure, besides, from oppression during their 
wanderings, that it was indeed surprising that any of them 
escaped, under the circumstances, in their zealous efforts. 
Nevertheless they soon • found their exertions crowned with 
a certain amount of success, as the Indians allowed all the 
unfortunates who were condemned to be eaten, and who were, 
for the most part, prisoners taken during their constant feuds 
with other tribes, to be baptised previous to their being 
slaughtered.* Besides this, they met witli some success among 
the Indian females—at least, with those tribes who had pitched 
their camp in the neighbourhood of European settlements—and 
induced the same to accept of rosaries and Agnus Dei, Through 
the women they obtained some influence, too, over the men, 
and the result was that the conversion always terminated with 
the rite of baptism, although.those baptised had not, indeed, the 
slightest conception of Christianity. 

The Jesuits at length brought the matter so far, that most of 
the whites in the Portuguese settlements, as well as the half- 
castes, or progeny of vvhitcs and Indian women, accepted tlicm 
as father confessors—the great thing, however, being that thc^’ 
obtained large tracts of extensive territory in tlie way of presents, 
in order to build thereon residences and colleges. This took 
place all over the country wherever it was at all possible, and 
tliere soon flourished in San Stdvador, Pernanihuco, and llio 
Janeiro three magnificent and very numerously attended educa¬ 
tional institutions. 

Not long aftei this less than twenty years subsequent to their 
first landing the Jesuits had already overstepped the boundaries 
of Brazil and penetrated Peru, where in Lima, La Paz, and 
Cusco they also estahlished colleges. Iiater on - after anolhev 


* Not infreuu.rntly, irioreovtr, the luclians recalled the permissiou for the 
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twenty years—however, they possessed settlements in every part 
of l^outh and Central America, wlierever the banners of Portiigai 
or Spain waved, as, for instance, in Chili, Mexico, Tukuman, 
and Maranham, and their agents and missionaries permeated 
throughout the whole of that enormous continent, which 
extend from the Isthmus of Panama to the Straits of Magellan, 
as on tiie other hand from Panama upwards to the Kio del 
Norde. They, indeed, penetrated even into Canada, and the 
banners of Ignatius proudly waved wherever the white flag with 
the three lilies protected it. When, however, that country came 
to be given over from the French to the English, the Jesuits 
liad to take their departure, and fly precipitately to the south, as 
neither the English nor Dutch, and not even the Danes, tolerated 
Jesuit settlements in their American colonies. 

Great, however, as was the power and possessions which the 
Jesuits obtained in the individual countries of America, this 
splendour was almost entirely eclipsed by another grand acqui¬ 
sition which they encompassed in this same "and, where they 
got possession of a complete empire, over which they ruled as 
absolute monarchs—a dominion, indeed, even twice as large as 
Italy. This country was called Paraguay, and. since it has 
never before come to pass that a purely ecclesiastical Order 
has elevated itself to the position of a sovereign king, on that 
account it is well worth the trouble of going into the matter a 
little more in detail. 

The Paraguay of the present day, one of the smallest free 
states ol South America, is bounded on the west bv the river 
Paraguay, on the east and north by Brazil, and on tlie south by 
the territory of Parana, having an extent of only 4,175 square 
miles. The Paraguay, however, of the 10th and I7lh centuries 
was, on the contrary, of infinitely larger proportions, and 
embraced nearly all the land now includ(Ml in the states of La 
llata and the Banda-oriental. The same comprehends almost 
uninterruptedly a largo continuous plain, with but a few ranges 
of liiUs of not more than a few tliousand feet in height, and 
is watered by a number of delightful streams, especially tho 
rivers called Pui uguay and Uruguay, which discliarge themselves 
entirely into the Parana, which, after its union with ih^ 
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that of almost any other country in the world ; consequently, 
not only do all the ordinary descriptions of fruit which are 
made use of for food by man thrive and prosper, hut also such 
plants as tobacco, cotton, and sugar can bo grown there with 
advantage. Of not less importance, hut perhaps, indeed, much 
more so, is the condition of the animal creation therein. On 
the one hand, there are to he found enormous troops of all 
descriptions of wild animals, such as swine, stags, and different 
kinds of deer; while, on the other, domesticated animals, more 
especially horses and other cattle, abound in herds. Nothing, 
however, surpasses the magnificence of the forests, and the 
so-called Barrigudos, of no less than three fathoms in cir¬ 
cumference, as also palm-trees of 180 feet in height, are 
by no means uncommonly to ho met with. In short, it is 
indeed a wonderfully delightful country, being the only region, 
perhaps, which can he made available for such opposite uses, as it 
happens tlmt enormous tracts, during the rainy season, disappear 
under water. The first discoverer of this superb territory was 
the Spaniard, Juan Diaz de Solis, Grand Pilot of Castile, who, in 
the year 151G, entered into the Pio de la Plata, and was killed 
by the natives. He was afterwards eaten by them within sight 
of his ships crews. Three years after this, Don Martin de Sosa, 
Captain-General of Brazil, sent Alexis Garcia, along with four 
other Portuguese, all brave and powerful men, to the Piio de la 
Plata, in order that they might endeavour to penetrate thence 
into the gold and silver coasts of Peru, whicl), at that time, 
belonged to the Spaniards, and this adventurous journey was 
indeed effected. On the return journey, Garcia and two of his 
companions were massacred by the savages, and the two remain¬ 
ing ones alone succeeded in reaching alive the town of Bahia, or 
San Salvador. 

Tlie expedition of George Sedano tenninated in a result quite 
as unfortunate. He, with sixty other Portuguese, set out like¬ 
wise from Bahia for the Parana, and they also, through the 
treacherous cunning of the Indians, all found their graves in tlje 
same river. At last, the Emperor Charles V., in the year 
iri25, sent his gra 7 Kl pilot, Cabot, with five ships, lo the river 
P^atc, and tliis distinguished mariner succeeded in ascending it 
unti^ he jirrlved at Paraguay, and, consequently, no one hut him 
can he thauk* d for the first correct information conceining tnat 
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country. He took possession, also, of the whole territory of 
Parana, or Paraguay, for the Spanisli crown, and erected, at tVio 
confluence of the Rio Ticero with the Parana, a tower known 
afterwords by the name of Cabot’s tower. The first settlement, 
however, properly so called, namely, the city of Buenos Ayres, 
was only founded ten years later by Don Pedro de Mendoza, 
who, in 1530, by order of Charles V., set sail from Seville, also 
for the Rio de la Plata, with fourteen ships and a crew of nearly 
30,000 men; and two years after this, at the confluence of the 
Pilco Mayo wdth the Parana, the city of Assumption, which is 
situated equi-distant from the boundaries of Peru and Brazil, 
was established. From this time forth began tho actual appro- 
priation of the country, as well as its gradual colonisation, by the 
Spaniards, and thence arose the vice-royalty of La Plata, over 
which, in the name of the King, ruled one of those so-called 
Adelantade, or Captains-General. Still, after the lapse of some 
time, other cities were again founded, as, for instance, in the 
year 1557, Ciudad Real, at the junction of the Piquiry witli the 
Parana; and in 1570, Santa Fe, on the Rio de Salado; thus 
one must not keep out of sight that all these settlements lay on 
the great rivers of the country, while, on the contrary, nor a 
single colony was established on the mainland; consequently, 
they were considerably apart from the several commercial arteries 
which served instead of roads. On the other hand, the sa.^d 
mainland continued to be quite uucolonised, completely un¬ 
conquered, and thus thoroughly unknown to the Spaniards, who, 
in the provinces subdued by tbom, only troubled themselves 
about the search for gold and silver, and had no desire to know 
anything concerning agriculture and the breeding of cattle, 
or, indeed, industry and trade, proving themselves here, as 
throughout the whole of America, to hav<^ but a bad tah nt for 
colonisation. Everyone of them who embarked for America 
desired only to live like a nobleman, regarding it as derogatory 
to engage himself ill labour of the very slightest kind! Under 
such circumstances, the Captaiiis-Generul must, vury shortly, 
have come to the conolusiou that tho provinces entrusted to them 
could never attain to any degree of development, or aiTi\ e at any 
prosperity or order, nul* ss the natives of the country, the in¬ 
digenous Tndiio.q, ronld be induced to bccomo efficient citizens. 
These, indeed, iorn.i*! by far the greater majority of the popu 
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lation, and from them could alone be obtained the labour 
which was wanted most imperatively. How, then, was this 
desirable object to be accomplished ? The answer to this 
was simply by making Christians of them, as along with the 
Clndstian religion they would involuntarily also acquire, at the 
same time, Christian manners, Christian culture, and a Christian 
mode of living. Charles V. had not at the time sufficiently im¬ 
pressed upon the Captains-General whom he had sent out to La 
Plata, that the ecclesiastics and monks taken with them were 
intended for the conversion of the native Indians; neither did 
Philip II. see to this. The Captains-General, too, were in 
this respect ver}" remiss in their duty as to the orders they gave. 
They brought out to Paraguay, it is true, several Franciscan 
monks, among whom Francis Solano and Ludwig de Bolanjos 
were notably distinguished. Moreover, to the province of Para¬ 
guay was given a bishop, in the person'of John de Barras, also 
a Franciscan monk, and the city of Assumption was raised to be 
his See, into which he himself made'a solemn entry in the year 
1554. He had, however, no great desire to prosecute with vigour 
the introduction of Christianity, for two equally weighty reasons 
In the first place, on account of the behaviour of the 
Spaniards, which displayed the strongest contrast to the teaching 
of mildness and benevolence indoctrinated by the gospel, as it is 
notorious with what unmerciful severity and cruelty the proud 
and insatiable conquerors treated the poor oppressed natives; 
and, in the second place, there was no desire on the part of the 
latter to embrace the religion acknowledged by their tormentors, 
as, on the contrary, they disliked this religion as much as the 
Spaniards hated them, and if, here and there, in order to escape 
oppression, they allowed tliemselves to be baptised, they imme¬ 
diately, as soon as a favourable opportunity presented itself, 
reverted to their original faith. Then, again, there was a com¬ 
plete dearth of priests, and there existed whole districts where 
there was not a single member of the fraternity to bo seen, no 
one to baptise and marry, no one to instruct the young, no one 
to tender extreme unction to the dying on their way to eternity; 
should, however, an isolated spot happen to he so fortunate 
as to poasesB one or, at most, two ecclesiastics, they were prac¬ 
tically of no avail among this vast extent of territory; and on 
account oi this want of power, but much more even from the 
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circurastnnoe that few were acdwaiuted with the language of the 
Indians, it became evident that all attempts to convert the au- 
bclievers must be abandoned. Add whence arose this great want ? 
Simply from this, that Paraguay was still completely devoid of 
civilisation, and, lying as it did beyond the sphere of traffic 
in the commercial world, it could offer no powers of attraction 
to the Catholic priesthood, accustoYoed to enjoyment of cjvery 
description; and on this account it was that even the begging 
monks of the lowest grade looked upon this distant land, as a 
kind of penal exile, having as yet but the attributesi of a 
wilderness, with which no one could have any desire to become 
acquainted. 

During seventy years, therefore, the conversion anti civilisa¬ 
tion of the Indians made but little pi’ogress in Paraguay, 
that is to say, up to the year 1586. It then occurred to 
Don Franciscus de Victoria, the newly-i-ppointed bishop of 
the Province Tukuman, adjoining Chili, in the lyhole of whoso 
extensive diocese there did not exist even a couple of dozen 
priests, whether it would not be well to crave assistance for 
them from the Society of Jesus. The want, indeed, must have 
een very urgent, otherwise Don Franeisens, who belonged 
himself to the Order of the Dominicans, would not certainly 
have entertained any such idea. Be this as it may, it pleased 
the first bishop of Tukuman to call in the aid of the Jesuits, 
for the reason that, by this time, good service had bceu done 
by them m the neighbouring states of Brazil and Peru, in the 
way of conversion; ho at once, then, in the year 1560, wrote 
to the Provincials of both of the above-named slates, the 
^ athers Anchieta and Atiensa, who, indeed, at once complied 
w’lth his wishes and immediately sent him, to begin with, 
eight members of the Order; promising, at the same time, that 
more would foUow if they were needed.* I’his was, indeed, 
hardly required, as they were no ordinary Faiher.s, skilled 
merely in the dispensing of the sacraments and the singing of 
iTiasses, but persons who likewise iindersfood sonjetliiog of what 

T * of curiurtity I will here give tho nttmen of tl'Qse 

Jcsuita. They were called Fraiici^-cus Angulo, Alphonso Barsaua Junn 
ViUt^ad. Ihmauuel de Ortega, Stephan Grao (iiroperly Grau 

Salonio, Thumas Field (a Sootchman) and a • ^ 

All of tlYoso were Fathers, aT^d^coDscqUGiitly.for this reimon 
to conduct all kinds of divino fievvicc. Father iWminfn 
the superior or head of tiio.n all, ^ Armmio, howuvor, acted an 
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monks, intended to act as missionaries, liad not bitlierto studied, 
mimely, the language of the natives, concerning which much 
zc^alous attention had been bestowed in all of the Jesuit col¬ 
leges of Brazil and Peru ; and, consequently, they could come 
to a good understanding with t'he natives from the commence* 
men t. This w^as the foundation of the Jesuit settlement in this 
part of America, a very modest and innocent beginning, as one 
sees; but after a few years both modesty and innocence were 
lost, and an entirely differeTit condition of affairs came into play. 
From the town of Tukumar and its provinces, the Fathers visited 
the rerai^ining cities of the country one after the other, especially 
Gordua a/^d Assumption, along with the extensive province of 
Guayra, \vhich latter wiis selected as the sphere of duty for 
Fathers Ortega and Ficqds,-who were more especially versed in 
the Guayraian language, and who the longer they regarded the 
territory the more they were pleased with it. They tried, above 
everything, to makfi themselves at home in their settlement, 
exactly the same as they had done in India, Japan, and China; 
it still required, however, fully tliree years before they obtained 
their first possession, then, indeed, but a very modest one, so 
much so, that it might almost be called mean, as it consisted 
merely of a small dw'elling-liouse, wdth an equally small chapel, 
in the small town of Villarica. From this time forward progress, 
as may he said, went on at a galloping pace, and, in accordance 
with the idea originally entertained, a large number of new 
members were sent to their assistance from Tern and Brazil, 
and among them several Fathers of distinction ; as for instance, 
Eomero, Caspar de MonroY,Juan Viana, and Marcel Lorenzana ; 
BO that, after the lap.se of two years, as may be supposed, they 
were able to found a college. This took place in the year 1593, 
in the city of Assumption, the capital of Paraguay; and the 
Spanish inhabitants of it, including tlie Governor tind principal 
nobility, taxed themselves to such a considerable extent, that 
they were enabled to erect quite a beautiful building adjoining 
the ohiircb. In the year 1599, this building was followed by 
the erection of a mission-house in Cordua, with a magnificent 
cathedral; and there \vas every appearance that very shortly 
H;frii]ur estahlisliments miglil also be founded in Santa Fo, us 
well UB in other towns. This, however, did not prove to ho tho 
Case, tin in the year 1002 the whole tenure of the Jesuits in 
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'aruguay assumecl a totally ne w aspect. Up to this time they 
had worked as true missionaritjs; and, indeed, as we have seer, 
they had, acquired here and there landed property, and even 
built a college, or amission-house, whilst they were at the same 
time occupied in travelling about from one district to another, 
and from one tribe to anotlier, in order to proclaim everywhere 
the cross of Christ. This constimt journeying backwards and 
forwards, however, owing to the great distances at whijh the 
settlements lay from one another, gave rise to great difficulties 
Moreover, they could not reckon that the Indians, as soon as the 
missionaries had turned their bucks, would not revert to their 
hcathenisii practices; consequently, it appeared evident to them 
Hat, il any permanent impression was to be made amon^ the 
natives. It would be necessary to give up this system of travellin<r 
about and take up a permanent abode among them. This wa« 
one discovery which, up to this date, had been made A 
second consisted in this, that the Jesuits by this time had 
become aware exactly how the enormous territory that went 

r umi f° situated, while this still 

o aiucd a secret to the Spaniards in general, beyond the couple 

lying o„ tie great 

n. he lattm, for instance, had not gone further into the 
country than up to the first waterfall, and they continued to bo 
in gloat Ignorance respecting the vast territory which lay between 
th Uniguay and the Parana, as well as between the 

1 ,p “'er, they had not taken the least U'oublo to 

liocome acquainted with the different tribes inhabiting the^e 
roigons, or to gain their friendship; bm their whole plans had 
consisted m laying the severest possible yoke upon all such 
ntions as they had been able to subjugate, and to keep them on 
ben plantations, or “commands;' as these were designated in 
i aiaguay, at the most slavish work. All tins, and indeed much 
more, was known to the Jesuits operating in Para.iruay, only too 
"ell, and they, of course, made an aoeurato report of the truo 
state of matters to their General in Home. And wJu' was he 
but the same Claudius Aquaviva ? a tmta endowed with cxira- 
orihuary mental caj.acity, and, at the same time, most activ^Ur 
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This plan was arranged wi th the most infinite shill 

the carrying ont of it wtis entrusted to a no less 
ski.ful individual than tlio .Father Stephan Pacz, whom Aqua- 
viva had despatched to Paraguay as visitor of jill the houses of 
the Order in the new world. This same Father {irrived, in the 
year 1G()2, in the town of Salta, and at once ordered all the 
profesced Jesuits to appear before him. He then took each one 
of there separately to task, and. questioned him in regard to all 
details most particularly, in order that everything essential 
appertaining to the future organisation of the Order in Para¬ 
guay m'ght ho extracted; lastly, assembling all those present, 
he made a long speech to them, communicating to them the 
orders of their General. These were to the effect, as already 
indicated, that a proper and distinct Christian State must he 
constituted in Paraguay, over which the Jesuit General in 
Rome should rule as absolute monarch, and, in order to carry 
out this comprehensive idea, the work each one had to do was 
assigned to him. From this time forth each step taken by the 
Jesuits ii’ Paraguay was most carefully considered, and when 
progress w'as hut slow, and often effected by very roundabout 
ways, the great aim and object to be attained was never lost sight 
of. Above everything it was of consequence to conciliate the 


natives, and the Jesuit missionaries began unanimously and 
most zealously by severely censuring the frightlul oppression 
under which the Indians groaned, “ .Fhe commands, upon which 
the poor redskins work as slaves, are an abomination in the siglit 
of God,” cried they, “ and a complete extermination of the popu¬ 
lation must follow if the present system continue.” Such and 
similar expressions aroused the hatred of the Spaniards not 
a liale, and the Jesuit Fathers had, in consequence, Jurino- 
the next two years, to undergo much injustice. Thev were 
indeed, regularly driven out of several of the towns, such 
as Cordova and San lago, but they won over all the more 
retitiuers among the redskins, and they thus succeeded in con¬ 
verting and making friends of a not inconsiderable portion of the 
great nation of Gunyranas, that is, of the inliabitants of Guayra. 
i'levions to the Spanish conque.st, the tribe of Tubinanibas 
Inchaus was by far the must powerful in, Paraguay, being dis- 
liiiguislied at the same lime for its peculiar ferocity; to tlicm, 
indeed, may i,,. nsoribed the cruelties to which, the intruding 
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,.,0 subjected. They, the Tubinambas, slaughtered their 
prisoners; t looked upon human flesh as the most deh icious 
of food under sun, and they offered resistance to the death 
against the God Christians. As they came to be aware, 

from many years warfare, that the weapons of the wh ite men 
were too much foi* tl^cm, they arrived at the bold resol ution of 
turning their backi^ their fatherland, and, at once carrying 
this resolution into ('ff^'ct, withdrew far away into the, wilds of 
the primeval forests, uP broad valley of the Mar ranon, or 

Amazon river, to a regi^^ so distant that they hoped the pale 
faces would never ventui*® to penetrate there. 

The vast plains of Tai^gtiay, Parana, and Urug uay, thus 
remained abandoned to tht' other tribes, which ha( 1 hitherto 
been in some measure dependent on the Tubinj imbas, to 
w'it, the Apiatas and Cahivas, the Calcliaquis a’ nd Lulles, 
the Frontones and Omacuguakas, JS well as, before a 11 of them, 
the Guayranas, who were more numerous than all the others 
put together. The latter fact must have directed the \ attention 
of the Jesuit missionaries to those in paifiijiular. •» hirther* 
more, they hud the least wild character of the va. ous tribe s of 
redskins in Paraguay. On the one hand, it was found tdac 
they were not shut out from some kind of civilisation, as 
they lived in villages ruled over by hereditary Kaziken, or 
heads of clans, and existed almost entirely upon corn and maize, 
which they planted, while the other tribes led a nomadic life, 
and shifted about from place to place, regarding the chase as 
the only employment worthy of man’s consideration. On the 
other hand, there lay upon them the reproach of want of warlike 
spirit, as well as deficiency in energy, and they tamely submitted, 
although filled in their inmost soul 'with the most intense hatred, 
as all over the Spanish commands they were made use of by 
the whites as nothing else than beasts of burden, and tmited 
accordingly. Moreover, the number of the tribe who lived in 
Spanish territories was but small in comparison with the vast 
multitude of those who inhabited the interior, and who, us I 
have already mentioned, remained tpiite unknown to the 
Spaniards, and it. may he atlirmod with certainty that fully 
Tiirie-tentlis of ih.e (JiuiM*iinus had not ns yet felt the burden 
of op|i.tLssiou ; but Hic auxietv caused by the prospect before 
thci'i of POOH uoiiiji (Iso sul)jectc(i to tliis yoke, induced 
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tlioiii to be all tbe more favourable towards the preaclu jjg 

Jesuii ‘s against Spanish tyranny. 

Sue; h was the state of matters at this time in Regard to the 
Guavr anas in Paraguay, when the Jesuits came to determina¬ 
tion of creating a government of their own, ^yj]i con¬ 

sequent!'y not astonish anyone as to how tl:^ 0 y succeeded in 
procurinj 5 an entrance for Christianity. H aying thus so far 
proceede d, they adopted the following plan Qf operation; in the 
districts into which, up to this time, tl^e Spaniards had not 
penetrate d, they induced those who w'^j^g scattered about in 
small vill ages to unite into large comn\unities, which were called 
Bourgade' n or Eeductions, that is to say, communities that had 
been redi iced into the Christian fciith, and to each of these 
Eeductioi is were assigned two spiritual shepherds, of whom 
one, a proi ‘^essed member of long standing in the Order, bore the 
title of pas tor, or spiritual g^ide; the other, in most instances 
a younger .«§qciate who had just arrived from Europe, being 

desi gn ate^^^ a^etix. 

Thi-i ^'I'^-jcrrangement, as we shall soon see, as to the 

fouT idation ot theit Christian Eepublic, or, if one would rather 
term it, of their theocratic State; and this had such an innocent 
appearance that, at the commencement at least, it did not meet 
with any great opposition, cither from the side of the Spaniards 
or that of the Guayranas. The sons of Loyola represented to the 
Indians that the several small communities which lay scattered 
about, many miles apart, were hut ill-suited for protecting them¬ 
selves against the attacks of the Spaniards; while if, on the 
other hand, tiicy were collected togetlier into Bourgaden, or 
townships, of 8,000 or 10,000 souls, they might readily keep ofi‘ 
with ease the marauding white adventurers, and this naturally 
became clear to the understandings of the redskins. They had, 
furtlicr, no reason to object to the “ spiritual shepherds," as they 
were in this way relieved from the supcu’vision of th.eKaziken and 
superiors under the title of Corregidors, or Alcaldes, and handed 
over to that of the spiritual guides, lii other worcls^ the Indians 
Were enabled to aolect for themselves their own secular magistracy, 
a*:, previously^ and die Jesuits merely affixed the stipulation that 
in all die. pumshim ills r.wardud by them, or in all weighty atid 
iiii])orLarit decisions, tlu y must first of all obtain the sanction of 
tin; said ..piiitual siK'piieius. Aud \vas this loomuoh to require ? 




All! truly the good Padres treated them in such a fatherly 
and remarkably kiud manner, that they therefore ought to be 
allowed the right of a father over bis children. In addition to 
this, the Jesuits with perfect honesty represented the state of affairs 
to their gi’eat patron and friend Philip III.’, the King of Spain, 
that is to say, they explained to him and his high council for 
India, in several communications, that the chief obstacle to the 
speedy and permanent extension of Christianity in Paraguay 
and La Plata, arose entirely from the recently-arrived Spaniards 
being, without hardly a single exception, a set of haughty, arro¬ 
gant, cruel, avaricious, blasphemous, and thoroughly dissolute 
men, whence it happened that the natives could not do otherwise 
than entertain a disgust to Christianity itself, on account of the 
conduct of these bad Christians. Moreover, the Indians were 
maltreated in such a shameful manner by the roval governors 
and officials'that, on that account, a thorough hatred had sprung 
up among them against everytliing of Spanish origin. For this 
reason, if it was desired that these poor creatures should be 
received into the bosom of the Church, they should be cijually 
protected from the tyranny of the Governor and the bad example 
of the bpaniards, and these two desiderata could only be accom¬ 
plished by the Jesuits being permitted to carry out the long- 
considered plan for the creation in Pai’aguay of a Christian 
Kepublic. 

In this said Christian Kepublic, no secular Governor may 
be allowed to have any Control; but, on the <^ther baud, the 
Indians belonging thereto should, among themselves in oom- 
munity, be allowed to lead a (juiet harmonious life, under the 
Jesuits, after the manner of the early Christians, so that a verit¬ 
able paradisiacal state of innocenoy might be established; but, 
in order that no injury might thereby be occasioned to the 
King’s power, all members of the Christian R* public wojc bound 
to recognise him as their supreme lord and master, and every 
adult must pay to him the tribute of one dollar. ’ 

Such was the upright scheme tin- 1 tite J ’suits suggested t . the 
King, RLilip III., and th ywerc al ihat liiue almost all-pow-ufiil 
at the Court of Spain, hol only vas this proposition accepted by 
that King in the yonr 100 '-, but it was ui o confirmed in all its 
parl'cniars ? iiLr on. from ti e your lO iO to 1(U>8, under the reign 
oi i'hihp IV., notwithstandiiig that any sagacious statesman 
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might well see how the Spanish King’s authority was by this 
Christian JRepublic in Paraguay reduced to a mere sham. 


But at that time the Councillors and Minister of the most 
Catholic court of the world were as if smitten with blindness, 
and it was only after the lapse of a century that the scales 
fell from their eyes. The first Reduction, which received the 
holy name of Loretto, and was situated at the confluence of 
the Pirape and the Parana, was founded in 1G09, through the 
exertions of Padres Maceta and Cataldino, who united into one 
small community somewhere about sixty small Guayrana vil¬ 
lages which were in existence thereabouts. Next after Loretto 
came the Bourgade of St. Ignatius, and subsequently a third 
and fourth, until at length, after the lapse of a couple of decades, 
their number amounted to about thirty, with a population of 
between nine and ten thousand inhabitants. The internal 
organisation of them all was the same—that is, they were 
governed each by a Jesuit Father, who was also supported by a 
vicar, ns his assistant, and for the purpose of espionage; this 
Father, again, was under the orders of a superior, who was 
placed over a diocese of from five to six parishes; the super¬ 
vision and management of these latter, however, rested with 
the Provincial, residing in Assumption, who again received his 
orders direct from the General in Rome. 

One sees, then, that the Jesuits did not in any way proceed 
to work without a plan, bat that they were in possession of a 
Chiistian Republic as well if not better regulated than the 
government of any secular monarch. The Indians, too, were not 
badly olf with this system of administration, as they were care¬ 
fully educated as good citizens, and, moreover, were all accus¬ 
tomed to take up some regular employment. “ Idleness is tho 
root of all vices,” thought the Jesuit Fathers, and upon this 
principle they ruled the whole of their subjects, be their age or 
sex what it might, and they looked to their bodily.constitution 
almost as much as to their aptitude and talent. Agriculture and 
cattle-breeding naturally came first and foremost as a pun-suit 
nud most of the adult men were thus employed in the fields; 
into their hands also the elder boys were confided ; to the women 
r.ud girls, on the other hand, a certain quantity of flax and 
cotton was given out, which they had to spin witliin a cortain 
l.rescriGu.l time. Moreover, the dificreut trades and urt.^^ were 
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neglected, and a Jesuit chronicle upon the state o'i' affairs 
reports in the following woids:— 


“ In regard to trades, we dtily make further progres'-^. and our 
population becomes always moi-e and more useful. After teach¬ 
ing them the arts of making briAs and burning lim'^, we build 
the most beautiful churches and houses, and our caiT®^ters and 
glaziers know very well howto ornament them interr'aHy. Others 
spin the finest yarns, and weave tbrefrom the most beautiful 
cloths and quilts. Some, again, maifjfacture hats, and employ 
themselves in shoe-making, or any otlnr like ocoupation. Even 
in the weaving of lace they are expen, and when we require in 
particular fine and broad priestly albs, *he woi^Jen manufacture 
them after a certain pattern with such skll tha* no difference 
could be detected between the copy and th ’ One man 

made an organ after an European pattern, d it off in 

so perfect a manner that I was truly a u- nother has 
indited a missal so accurately, after ’<~autifuAntovfer edition, 
that the manuscript might for a printed copy Ihev,,manu¬ 
facture trumpets, also-, and all descriptions of musical instru¬ 
ments. Thny make the most perfect clocks, and watches for the 
pocket, and they paint them in a way that leaves nothing to be 
esired. In a word, they can copy anything that we desire 
them to do, and show themselves, also, to be equally as teach¬ 
able ns they are diligent as soon as we set them to any par¬ 
ticular kind of work.”* 

There can, therefore, seeing all this, bo no question that 
the Indians, under the rule of the Jesuits, were moulded into 
thoroughly capable and useful men; and, in regard to thi;i, 
one certainly cannot withhold one’s admiration from tho 
Society of Jesus. But now comes the dark side, which, to 
a great extent, counterbalanced the bright side of the matter. 
The Indians, so far as concerns spiritual affairs, w; ro kept in a 
degree of the prnfoundest ignorance, and their religior- simply 
consisted in the gro.ssi'st superstition, wti- '-eby the Jesuits 
represented themselves to be th" orncies of Cod—this same 
Deity, however, being for the white Padres alone, who formed a 
superior class of beiugs; and, on that eccourt, the Guayranns 



* All this is to be found, word for word, in the 
bj Franz "Xavv.; de Ciiarlci oix, part ii. (prefp.' o)^ P U 4 ^ 
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were ol^Hged, under a severe penalty, to regard tlie so-called 
superiC’jr beings/’ namely, the Jesuits, with the most profound 
respect—such respect, indeec", that they were compelled 
to receive orders from them in a iLueeling posture, and it was 
held to he i.i high honour to be allowed to kiss the sleeves or 
hem of the holy fathers* garnrents. From such spiritual child¬ 
hood, howe^^er, the Guayranos were never to be emancipated, and 
tlie chief means of accomplshing their thraldom was by fear 
and intimidation. 'For this reason all the churches were orna¬ 
mented with hol y pictures of the most extraordinary description, 
and with statue^s of trdy gigantic proportions, of frightful 
aspect and threatening gesture. These figures, also, were fur¬ 
nished wdth moytible linbs and rolling eyes, all of which filled 
the poor Inrb^ - mor^^^'’ror; and such crazy nonse?fse as 


this was c J^^^ ^istianity ! As in this manner 

spiritual ]i so also was political and 

social freedom ,fept' .^'abjection. Not any one of the 
Jesuit sulj^cls might for a moiTDi\]?t think of raising himself, by 
his talent, energy, or industry, to a hfg'ber place in the social 
grade than that of his fellows, but he continuevd to. he a mere 
machine in the hands of the Fathers, who assigned tins’ihat 
employment to each accoi’ding to their will and pleasure. Like¬ 
wise, also, there existed in the Guayranian Republic no rights of 
property whatever, not even of the smallest description ; no true 
communism was, therefore, by any means actually created. On 
the contrary, every day all the produce of agriculture and other 
industries was delivered into the hands of the Jesuits, to he 
deposited in their store-houses, and in return for this the Indians 
were merely provided with v/hat was absolutely necessary for 
their daily sustenance. One might well say, then, that the poor 
subjects of the Jesuits were nothing belter than slaves—and 
slaves, truly, in the fullest acceptation of the term ; hut this 
bondage was so uncommonly enveloped in sugar, and exercised 
witli such a degree of fatherly benevolence, that the Gue.yranas, 
in their simplicity, de-»ired nothing better. Almost every 
evening there was a lively dance to (be music of w well-instructed 
band, played l)y (ho natives, and the severest labour in the 
field was at once ligbten’'’d by the sound of trumpets and fifes 
tak--n along with tlion), whilst, on Sundays and festivals, as well 
in lb-' cbiivclics ns (ml oi' fiiern, the most lively dances and play s 
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I the order of the day.* Tliero was thus no lack of enjoy¬ 
ment, but only such kind of amusement was permitted as was 
calculated to leave tlie Indians in a state of childhood and sim¬ 
plicity, and none was ever allowed by which they might develop 
into thinking human beings. On these very grounds greatcare 
was taken never to allow any European to set his foot in any 
of these Jesuit Reductions, as what could more be feared than 


the pestilential e.ii^)ose which might be made by any such 
stranger? And more especially the Spaniards were denied 
an entrance into these Jesuit territories, and on this account 
the Indians were encouraged to resist by force any attempted 
intrusion of such visitors, that is to say, all such were turned 
out of the domain by strength of rums. The Guayranas, with 
all alacrity, rendered implicit obedience to such appeals as were 
made to them of this nature, as the Jesuits had instilled the 
belief into their minds that the Spaniards only cauie there to take 
possession of their territories, and to c.xact the same statute 
labour from them by which so many thousands of their brethren 
had been destroyed, owing to over-work. To prevent c-tFeotually, 
however, the approach of any stranger amongst the Guayranas, the 


verbally states as follows in bis report on 

H Suof 

p\Vos6'Llrsn1tedto^^^^^^ 

partly ou foot. At one 

flmv height, at another npon ropes; or 

• . y would run at a small nn^ with lances. On another occasion I caused 
them to perform small comedies, all of which, although after great troublo 
to mysell, were driven into their thick heads and elegantly represented ” 
toQther report upon the operations of one of the Keductions runs as 
toLlowfl:—*‘After tins (namely, after the inspection of the bchwih I lg 
among the musicians and listen to their melodies: first to tho bariton* s of 

whom I have eight; the altos, next in order, of whom there are siv ; tenors 
too, without number ; but of basses, however, only six. After thoHo, four 
trumpeters, eight horns, and four cornets perform‘their exorcises. .1 tlnm 
instruct the harpists, of whom tliore are six, and tho organists, of whom 
four ; and, lastly, tlie flautists, of wiu>f i only one. 1 now took in hand the 
dancer .i, and taught them all such dancer as oceiir In ooinGdie.s. It is of the 
greatest consequence to attract unbelievers in fhia way with tbiug.s of this 
nature, and by the splendid ceremonies of tho Church to create an iutorual 
inclination in favour of tho Christian r -iigion, on wl'oh account Hinall 
l.ootliB are beautifully orated on all fcr.tival davr after vespers and 
before hi eh mass, dances are condut tod^ in the coiurch where all n * 
asscnibled. We a.lso flod groat aJvai.ttigo fioni tbe, oflicial proci o oa,,*, • 
ns it ln.pprn-a in oldMi 'davs h;f ..r»5 the V. nerabile, in the 
David danred bclore the Ark of the <’ovenant.” when 

7, d, 21 . ^ i r-fneo.) Chad.ovoix, vol. ii., 





only language which was taught in tlieir schools was the Guoy- 
rana, and by this means the comprehension of all other tongues 
was nipped in the bud. Indeed, the Jesuits even went so far 
ns to form, in evei'y Seduction orBourgade (borough), an armed 
force, consisting of cavalry as well as infantry; and by means of 
these troops, well armed and drilled as they were, besides being 
also provided with artillery, they could easily get the better 
of any foreign attempt at intrusion, even when made by force, 
without the boundaries of the Christian Republic in Paraguay! 
They soon, indeed, succeeded in extending even their owm original 
domains far across the borders of the province of Guayra, so that 
in a short tim.e their possessions comprehended all the countries 
to the right and left of Paraguay, even as far as Brazil; but no 
information, or, at least, very uncertain news, respecting their 
enormous possessions was allowed to reach Europe, as the countrv 
was, so to speak, hermetically sealed, and even the Court of 
Madrid, although the King was recognised by them as nominal 
Lord Paramount of Paraguay, was kept in ignorance of all 
details concerning the proceedings of the Jesuits. I say, em¬ 
phatically, nominal; as never, from the year 1609 up to the 
middle of the 18 th century, had the King exercised any kind 
of authority whatsoever in that Republic; and even the head- 
money, that the Jesuits Lad contracted to pay annually to the 
kings of Spain, came in so sparingly that it might be well 
supposed to Lave been derived from only some thirty or forty 
thousand subjects, instead of from at least ten times that number. 
Still, notwithstanding the excessive power to which the Order 
of Jesus attained in Southern America, and even the unbounded 
dominion that placed the General of the Jesuits in Rome on a 
par with the miglitiest monarchs in the world, the reader will 
learn in the fourth, fifth, and si.xth books of this work the prin¬ 
cipal causes which led to the downfall of this much-dreaded 
Society in these parts of the globe. 

Thus much for the Jesuit missions in the distant regions oi 
the world, or, rather, concerning the gigantic growth oi die 
Society of Jesus in Asia, Africa, and America. 
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CHAPTER n. 

tub POWEEPTJL influence op the JESUITS IN BUBOPE. 

In the preceding chapter I have described in what way, by what 
Cleans, and with what results the sons of Loyola contrived to 
spread themselves throughout Asia, Africa, and America. It 
was otlierwise, however, in regard to their extension in Europe, 
ss in this instance they had to deal with professing Christians] 
had not to trouble themselves so much with the conversion 
unbelievers. They were, at least, unable to establish their 
power under that insignia. On this account they at once blotted 
out this motto on their banner, and in its place wrote in large 
oaiutal letters, Extension and Be-establishment of the True 
aith, that is, of the Roman Catholic religion, with the Papacy 
I' Its head. Was not this faith, as I have shown in the first 
>ook,^ in^so many places most profoundly shaken, and was there 
not immediate danger of the great Pontiff himself being soon 
’oclily hurled from the almighty throne upon which he had 
previously sat, and ousted from his hilherto most faithful pro- 
'mces ? In what mauiier, then, and by what means, did the 
^ tsuitg now 8uccet?(l in their object under the motto that they 
displayed intended for Europe ? It was everywhere, indeed, by the 
means and in the same way, namely, by the establishment 
odiieational iustitutiont;, by :5cizure of tlio confe3sional stools 
of kings, by fighting with heiL ^y, by the incorporation of the 
most powerful forces into (iieir Order, ns also by their fanatical 
Jnfluenoo on tlio groat muss of the people. As regards the 

10 
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founclinsr of ecliioational institutions, their method of procedure 
was as follows: They entered into a town by twos and tlirees, 
not, indeed, on horseback, or in a carriage, richly and ex¬ 
pensively attired, but, on the contrary, on foot, and without 
shoes and stockings, in mean clothing, and with such a miser¬ 
able appearance that it was impossible to refuse to give them 
alms. It was thus that their cxampler Ignatius had first 
made his appearance, and it was thus also that they pre¬ 
sented themselves in public. They did not alight at inns, or at 
the houses of the rich, even when pressingly invited. No; on 
the contrary, they made their way to the hospital or the poor- 
house, considering these, the most miserable quarters, to be but 
too good, indeed, for them ; they tended the sick, especially 
those whom no one else would approach on account of the con¬ 
tagious character of their diseases, and discharged oflices of 
the most menial kind, as if the humility of servants became 
them. They, at the same time, did not delay in at once attach¬ 
ing to themselves some children of the poor, teaching them to | 
read and write, as well as instructing them in (he first principles 
of the Roman Catholic religion. For this instruction they 
demanded no return, not even the very slightest, knowing full 
well that gratuitous teaching formed the great power of attrac¬ 
tion for the poor people to induce them to entrust their children j 
to their care. Soon everyone throughout the whole town began I 
to speak of them, and to sing their pi'aises, and the number of j 
their young pupils increased to such an extent that the room 
where they afforded this instruction became much too small I 
for the purpose. “ We would willingly, now,” said (he good 
Fathers, “receive more children, had we only more room,” and j 
this equally pious as modest wish stirred up the hearts of the ^ 
people who were riel., to such u pitch tl.af they purchased a | 
small house lor the devout instructors, in order to carry oit their , 
school therein. Naturally enough, the number of the scholars j 
now went on continually increasing, and thus it became neccs- ! 
sary for more Jesuit Pailiers to come io;-ward in order (o '^■alisfy ' 
the demands made upon them. They could not '•. ■]) refuse 1 
to rcr"h- the children of the richer ehi ses of flic comnainitv, 

■md ti-.oso of hi Jicr considcra'ion ; cor-sequentiv, tlie subjects j 
lor ■n.-.n'iiciiou .-lii; .cci Mimcd to extend beyond those required | 

I ■ ,.jly for tiin p;. - ,. pel 'Oils of low degree. Rut apart 
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tins, even wlint was taught enticed always more and 
more scholars to come to them, and the small house became 
presently quite insufficient for their purpose. Those inhabitants 
of the town who were in good circumstances continued to render 
as-sistanco to them, and after a year, or, at the most, a couple 
of years, the pious Fathers were enabled to erect a college which, 
in regard to its external appearance, had more resemblance to a 
palace than to an educational institution. 

This was the usual course of things, and when once the college 
was founded the Jesuits naturally had the game all in their own 
hands, as, for the most part, the whole youth of the population 
flocked to them for education. For, to attain their object, they 
usually fonned in their college three classes, or grades, of in¬ 
struction : first of all, the elementary school, then the middle 
school, and, lastly, the higher school. In the elementary school 
was taught merely the primary groundwork, reading, writing, 
and, to a certain extent, accounts, but more especially the Faith, 
that is to say, strict obedience to the teaching and practices of 
the Roman Catholic Church, as wcdl as abhorrence of all here¬ 
tical innovations. In the middle school were placed those who 
were destined to be instructed ordinarily during a period of nine 
years in the Greek and Latin grammar, and then advanced to a 
two-ycars course of rhetoric ; but religious instruction wo - here 
again, the principal topic, and each of the pupils was imbued 
with a ven. ration for the Papacy and Catholic priesthood, as 
■ -eft as with hatred against all recreants and heretics,—salient 
characteristics of the Roman Catholic faith. In the high school 
tne students received a finishing stroke to their studies, during 
a Uirec-years’ course of philosophy, or, more properly speaking, 
I*, 'b'"- metliphysics, followed by a four-years’ course of 

uiudo ^y. rrgurdod by them as the absolute queen of all sciences. 
A > r. g il ds m'ili Jrc mui jurisi'rudenoc, the sons of Loyola did 
n.,iusua]l . iiinulle ; ’'Ut whiii they n gaided as of transcendent 
wilt n thoy vrere to the prio was 

iCH't! 'j in in.ilcii use of ' well as dexterous 

heliiisioiir oil ])'. ih_: lalvCii : il\ by sunu'iso. 

v\ 1 .on . 1 

UIO ivn'lMr must u«iw, tl iv..*oly e.fNuit, -when tliinjrs were 
HO (ur a.lvat.i;, I that ,l,c Jc- is iiiunL l.cv i^-| An enormous 
inf.aenec ovov , b,. (’.atb.iic :omi'unity in En opc ] esta- 

blislimi • t of tl',..ir Mbtoaliuijal i.'j;: 'lutiu.'s. Ir ’' 

hy ^ 
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tliey taught, indeed, nil who were educated by theni, whether lay 
01 ecclesiastical, just exactly what suited them, and nothing 
else; and, afterwards, laymen as well as ecclesiastics worked in 
their avocations according to their spirit. Not the less effectual 
for the dominion of the Jesuits in Europe was the acquisition by 
them of the confessional stools of kings, and none of the other 
Orders that ever existed, or all the ordinary priesthood put to¬ 
gether, effected such great results in this direction as the cele¬ 
brated Society of Jesus. The institution of confession, concerning 
which Christ himself does not say a single word, was first of all 
established in the 2nd or 3rd century of the Christian era, by the 
public confession of sins being exacted from those who wished to 
be allowed readmittanco into the Church, from which they had 
been expelled on account of the more grievous description of 
transgressions; but it was not till the 5th century, under tlie 
reign of Pope Leo tl)e Great, that secret confession to priests 
was declared to be indispensable for the forgiveness of sins, 
while private oral confession was legally sanctioned by In¬ 
nocent III. in the year 1215. The Father Confessor, at 
the commencement, was, as may be readily understood, the 
parson of the community for the time being, and the greatest 
of earthly beings knew no other, but had to confess to him, as 
other Cliristians did, in the public Church. At the end of the 
6th century, on the other hand, there existed in the palace of 
the Emperor of Constantinople a special chapel with a special 
confessional stool, as it was held by their Majesties not to 
be respectable for them to acknowledge their sins in one n^cl 
the same place as that where their subjects repaired, and this 
invention of the Court of Constantinople was fortVyg^^fe^mitated 
by all the oilier monarclis of the world. ‘ 

When once, then, a Court chapel was in slutSf ^j !! \i f,dl(Mvcd us' 
a matter of course, that a Court cliaplabi shoiiul not ha ^ • 

and we find, therefore, suclidike. pri \is vvrU as tinio 
of the French kings Childq^ q 
priests belonged originally ^ secnlnr pri-sthnou; wuli 

ibe introductie;,, liowevtr, o’iioTikisli G; mni;"'of 

the cowl-Tvearei' v wei^-fd be ''Vonjr the ■sjikir'iM] a'U’i'-. r ; 

of ruling princ es snf I'T'i . ;i;rc"; were more 

ost-.-'cially ..‘fl. Uy iiinedi. tiuc moui^s. io 


tiu cMmo to p- aorin 'b. office iM,,ur Coafeesor to 
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Count Vnlbort of FlanclGi’s; thus (Ji(j RTurti-J^j monk in 

Cornez, officiate as Court chaplain Charles Martei ; as also in a 
similar manner did Benedict of act as soul-co'uocillor of 

Louis the Pious. Later on, the hiai-ong and nohles of the times 
proceeded to follow the customs o f jiic Court, and also built for 
themselves their own particular chapels ; while the begging 
monks, especially the Franciscans, came to be very favourite 
Father Confessors among them, probably from the civeumstanco 
of their being procurable at a che rate. In king’s courts, 
however, the Dominicans were all th^g fashion, and certainly not 
to the detriment of their Order. S tjn jbere always were, at the 
same time, many of the ordinary Priesthood who "aspired to be 
the soul-councillors of princes, amj cannot in aity way be 
affirmed that the monkish Orders jaid claim to a monopoly 
of the business of Father Confesso’rships to the higher classes 
of the community. It was a ver y different matter, however, 
. when the Order of iho Jesuits c ame into csistenc-, for hardly 
had the sect been fairly establisljgd when at epee 
about the Court wbo had anything j 

was solicited to use his influer: 
remaining Orders might contend a them as much as they 

were able, the lattm- wore certain to be outHaJ-ed and com- 
iLcely over-ridden. It would be a very great error to suppose 
that this was effected by individual Jesuits alone, who had 
succeeded in ingratiating themselves at particular Courts. No, 
emphatically no; it was all regularly planned on a peculiar 
system. Even Loyola himself had vehemently taken to task 
Jacob Miro, who wished to refuse the proposal of John 
III, Portugal to be his Father Confessor, on the plea 
that such places were not at all suited for an Order whose 
calling it was to frequent hospitals and devote itself to the 
instrucliou of youth sunk in. the deepest state of poverty, 

“ The atmosphere of Courts/' wrote the General to his sub¬ 
ordinate, ‘‘ might not prove to be so daugoroas., and zeal might 
well be shown''for the welfare of the souls of men in hospitals 
and in the galleys aud prison;:’, witlioiit on tliat account there 
being aTiy necci^sity for sliuuniiig the Courts. On the contrary 
lving=^ leqnirod good piicbts for thtir guidance all the more from 
the circumstance iliat they haJ many mi.ro allurements to 
than orJimiry MiL.nals. und on that aecou?it it was Ins wish 
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it should fall tci the lot of a of the Society of Jesus to 

be the Fath^^r Confessor of a 

This order of Loyola was carried out so eflectually that 
henceforth no Jesuit perpetrat ®^ the pious folly of Jacob Miro, 
and it did not by any means successors in the oiiiee 

of General to be contented a solitary post, but, on tlie 

other hand, directions were i future formally given to members 
of the Order to seize upon consciences of kings, and a dis¬ 


tinct regulation was made ’ which those chosen to act as 
Father Confessors had to ad 

“The cliief aim"—thusr^^^ order—“of all our efforts 

ought to be to procure the c ^ud favour of princes and 

men in pltces of distinction » uno might dare 

to offer oj-position to us, b contrary, that all should 

bo subject tn us." 

Is not this, then, exprest^®^ sufficiently distinctly ? With 
equal cleu’ness are the wa’/^ means also indicated, by 
following wlich the favour rulers was to be obtained: 

“The favoirites of princ ^^> female as well as 

male, must b, pnt under through presents, flattery. 


and favours ff all descriptioih luay intercede for 

us with the^*’ ^pasters, and give us correco iv.formation as to tho 
characters and inclinations of the latter. On the other nuid, 
however, all servants who have shown themselves to be in any 
way adverse to the Order, should by all manner of means be 
removed from the surrounding of the monarchs and their 
councillors, or be gained over to our side by great promises." 

Moreover, as a matter of course, it was clearly lor t\v; advan¬ 
tage of the Jesuits tliat they should not only gain the c. :* of the 
princes, but also, in accordance witli the above instructions, be 
equally zealous in doing the same in respect to the princu-sses; 
the chief aim and object being thus to gain their favour, it was 
well worth while to bribe the chamber-women, “ jis through them 
access may be obtained to tlie most important family secrets." 

The document in question shows not less characteristic¬ 
ally how, when favour has once been successfully gained, it is 
to be retained. “ This may best be effected in this way—by 
laving a cushion under the arms of the sinner, according to the 
Frophot Ezekiel (chap. xiii. 18 ) in other words, not to 
appear to observe Iboir objectionable proceedings, and, when it 
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becomes really necessary to make any remarks about these, not 
to make absolution difficult. 

“ The conscience of a ruler must be cleared without any 
ceremony, especially when this has been refused to be done by 
other ecclesiastics; by this means the princes may abandon ‘ 
our rivals, and become wholly dependent on our councils and 
guidance. In short, the Jesuit Order looks upon it as their 
highesL aim'and object to seize upon the place of Father Con¬ 
fessor at all the different Courts and among all persons of 
distinction, well knowing that enormous power lies hidden 
therein; at the same time the making publicly known of this 
earnest striving after power must be carefully avoided, especially 
as regards those princes who operate somewhat beneficially by 
tlieir worldly might. Assurance must often and earnestly be 
given,” proceeds this same above-cited document, that it is not 
sought in any way to interfere with the affairs of the State, and 
it is recommended to those who might be pleased to see them¬ 
selves at the rudder not to make it evident that they are mani¬ 
festly in that position. This ought rather to be efiected through 
means of some trusted third party, that then the opinion 
of tlie rulers Father Confessor might be asked ; when by 
this means all appearance of direct interference is avoided, 
then will be the reality of the influence all the more effectually 
secured.” 


After all this, can there be any further evidence required in 
order to prove that the Jesuits strove by every means in their 
power to obtain the monopoly of the royal confessionals, and 
that shortly after the institution of the Order they did actually 
contrive to acquire possession of them, regarding this as the 
great lover of their influence ? 

A third mode of firmly planting their dominion in Europe, 
was by their perseverance, courage, and skill in combating 
heiosy, and more especially that of Luther and Calvin, well 
knowing that they in this manner rendered themselves absolutely 
indispensable for the defence of the Catholic laith. 

Whenever, in Germany other countries, veligious dis¬ 
putations, during some tlozens of years, took place, did not the 
Jesuits sustain the principal part? Wherever there happened 
Lo be any klitd of Ciiurch assemblage, or when an Imperial diet 
held, sNiis it not that the sons of Loyola were always in 


was 
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I’eqiiisition as indispensable ? It could not, indeed, well bo 
otherwise; and, in fact, simply on this account that, as it was 
in those days well known, the rest of the priesthood, when 
Protestantism had sprung into existence, were very far from 
being up to a high standard as regards knowledge, information, 
and culture! whilst the Jesuits, on the other hand, had been 
brought up in their colleges expressly in the art of disputation, 
so much so as to be able to cope even with the -“God be with 
us” ones. Moreover, it signified very little to them by what 
means they slew their enemies; and by no one else in the world 


was the art of calumniation practised on such a colossal scale, as 
well as artificial perversion, and, indeed, downright falsehood. 
Whenever such arts as these, too, failed them, had they not 
recourse to violence, and, indeed, to the brute force that every¬ 
where prevailed? 

Eegarding such proceedings, many volumes have been written; 
but it is here sufiScient to give only one example. Concern¬ 
ing the death of Luther, for instance, the following statement 
is to be read verbatim in a Jesuit report which was given out 
from the pulpit:— 

“ I may not make mention of this hellish monster by name, 
this traitor to the Catholic religion, this fugitive from the 
cloister, this restorer of all heresy, this hideous wretch before 
God and man. He died in the eighteenth year of his fall, after 
having become fearfully intoxicated in partaking of a bau<iuet, 
when, as was his custom, he had there made a fool of himself; 
so his vile spirit became a delicious morsel for the devil, who 
might right well sate himself with such-like tit-bits.” 

Everyone knows that this account of the death of Luther 
was nothing but a bare-faced untruth, and the Jesuits themselves 
were likewise well aware that it was so ; but against heretics, 
according to their principles, all means were allowable, and it 
was well done to spread abroad the very meanest of calumnies 
provided ii was only possible to obtain credence for them with 
the multitude. I am compelled by truth to add, too, that thov 
made use of similar wicked and morally exceptionable- artifices 
not ulono among the illiterate mass of the people, but alsf> 
among the higher classes; and especially they contrived 
t' persu.ndc and talk over the Catholic mouarchs, in such a 


mauncr as to make them believe that all revolutionary fermenta- 
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tjons and disturbances among their subjects arose only from 
the spirit of heresy. In this manner, indeed, tho Jesuits 
wished to make it appear that they alone were to be regarded 
as tlie saviours and pillars of the monarchies, and to be treated 
accordingly, as they were also always at warfare with heresy, ‘ 
and never gave in so as to render it possible for peace to be 
concluded between the contending parties. 

A fourth means by which the Order of Jesuits knew how to 
raise its power to an important heiglit, lay in the art they pos¬ 
sessed of gaining over to their side the best heads of the State, 
either in fact, as regular and professed members of the Society, 
or as affiliated and secret members. As regards the first class, 
there existed, as we know, in the colleges, youths of all condi¬ 
tions, and in their education the best opportunity was afforded 
for discovering the most conspicuous talents; having thus 
found out those who were best fitted to become useful sub¬ 
jects for the Order, their object was to entice them over for 
their purposes. Had not everyone, especially when still young, 
some more or less weak point in bis character which might be 
fastened upon ? and no Father was assuredly selected as rector 
of a college who had not distinguished himself by a thorough 
knowledge of human nature, as well as the faculty of attracting 
to liimsclf the youths under his tuition. In matter of fact it was 
80 brought about, that those young men whom it might be 
wished to make novices were so trained, by this means or that, 
that they themselves solicited admission into the Order, and 
the only obstacle to this plan was that the parents of tlie young 
men frequently withheld their consent strenuously to such a step; 
this difficulty was, however, often got over by causing such 
scholars to disappear from the scene, w'hilo they were brought 
again into some far distant college. They were there, necessarily, 
roctr-ived under an entirely difierent name, in order to ohlite- 
rato all trace of lluir birth; and by this means* and otiior 
cuuniug and forcible devices and mcasiin-s, the opposing parents, 
when they even belonged to tbo richer and higher classes of 
society, w^erc successfully pievonted from snatching their sons 
out of the Jesuit novitiate. Do whatever they would, the Order 
rutained the youth us belonging to itself, even when au appeal 
was made for aid to tlio highest courts of law, the reigning 
.eovereigns, or even, iiulued, liie Pope himself. Jt retained them 
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and brought them up in its own ideas, considering that such 
members would afterwards be of the greatest use to the fraternity. 
The so-called affiliated or secret members were almost of still 
greater importance—those, namely, who had bound themselves by 
only a single vow, that is to say, to render to the Society ot 
Jesus with true devotion all services that might be demanded 
of them, and who on that account were allowed to continue to 
live as people of the world, in the same station and sphere as 
had been their wont. Those, for the most part, were men of high 
rank, who would have lost situations as councillors or ministers 
to princes had they formally and openly joined the Jesuit Order; 
and herein is seen a great advantage, as such persons, while 
retaining their former occupations, when they worshipped in the 
profess-houses might, on receiving a formal dispensation from 
the General, deny openly their secret admission into the Society 
of Jesus. Further than this, they might even outwardly make 
themselves appear to be the enemies of the Order, so as to be 
enabled all the more surely to spy into matters with wliich 
they wished to become acquainted, and on that account there 
existed afDliated Jesuits even in the Protestant camp itself. 
Still no one, of course, was aware of their existence there, 
except the Provincial of the district for the time being, as also 
the General of the Order in Kome, and the sole private mark by 
which they might be recognised consisted in a scapular which 
they wore next their naked breasts, on which was imprinted the 
letters L H. S. 

The fifth mode by which the Jesuits gained admission all 
over Europe, was not be sought among the cultivated classes, 
but, on the contrary, among the profamim lulr/us, and consisted 
in a sort of fanaticism into which the pious fathers knew how to 
work themselves. Thus it was not at all uncommon for two 
or three of them to be found running through the streets by 
night or day in a half-naked condition, bawling out loudly that 
owing to the sins of mankind the end of all things was at hand, 
on which account they flogged themselves with whips so unmer¬ 
cifully that streams of blood flowed from their bodies. As a 
matter of course, when such a spectacle vfus enacted, it .^ 7 i 8 sure 
to collect a c reat crowd about them, and while at first some pc^ople 
laughed at tlicir proceedings, and many from disgust turned 
away from them disdainfully, this di.:5position ut length gave 
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way to another feeling, namely to that of astonishment, if not, 
indeed, of admiration. The Padres Hogged and chastised their 
bodies to such an extent that even a stone might have pitied 
them ; should they not, then, be looked upon as holy 
saints? They, indeed, transgressed all laws of propriety in 
exhibiting themselves in this half-naked condition, and one olten 
felt inclined to give them a kick, in order to make them under¬ 
stand this ; but on being thus treated, they would at once, in 
the most humble manner, express themselves thankful for the 
well-deserved punishment, and thereupon present both of their 
cheeks to the chastiser for fresh blows to be given them. 
But enough of these silly and ecstatic follies of the Jesuits, 
which were not, indeed, vfithout effect; the more so that 
their proceedings became contagious, to an extent that whole 
troops of people ran after them, similarly flogging themselves 
and calling out, Alas, the sinners! Alas, the great sinful city!” 

Such were the means adopted by the Jesuits for establishing 
themselves as a great power in the Catholic countries of Europe ; 
and having now analysed all appertaining thereto, I proceed to 
enter upon the subject more in detail. 

I. — Powerful Influence of the Jesuits in Italy. 

The Papal Court of Paul III. in Rome gave to the founda¬ 
tion of the Jesuit Order, as we have already seen, its approval 
simply on this account, that Ignatius Loyola promised that all 
his exertions, and those of his associates, should be directed 
towards defending and upholding the rights of His Holiness, 
and re-establishing everywhere the then depressed interests of 
Rome. Ignatius Loyola kept to Ids word, and on that account 
gained from Paul III. himself, as svell as from his successors, 
the greatest privileges and favours. The Popes who followed 
him tliought and acted in a similar manner ; and how, 
indeed, could they have done differently, as the sons of 
Loyola, for nearly 100 years, fulfilled, or, at any rate, appeared 
to fullil, the promise of their luiiuder ? But in wliut respect did 
t^.(‘y carry out this pledge ? Wiio, for example, was it that 
defended at the Council of J rent, vith the greatest zeal, thosa 
aBsunr aious and a])uses of the Papacy which even good Catholic 
historians designate us bmg “ extravagant*' ? Yva? it not the 
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Jesuits Laynez, Salmeron, and Coiivillon? Who was it that 
resisted witii such skill those ideas of reform in Church matters 
so unanimously demanded by everyone, and of abuses ■which 
caused the Eoman Chair to be looked upon everywhere ■with 
horror, but they alone, and always they ? Who was it that 
supported before the Congress of Poissy, as well as in all other 
places in which it was in question, the unlimited omnipotence 
of the Pope, and placed it above even all other common councils ? 
Who was it that, with similar energy, defended it with such 
eloquence and such success as the members of the Society of 
Jesus ? It having thus acted, would not the Popes have exhibited 
the greatest ingratitude had they not done everything that 
possibly lay in their power towm-ds the elevation of the Order, 
and the furtherance ot the extension of its colleges, seminaries, 
residences, novitiates, and all its other houses? Would not 
the Popes, indeed, have been considered to blame had they 
acted otiicrwise ? as they certainly would not have understood 
what was evidently for their advantage. 

" One hand washes the other," is an old saying, and, not the- 
less true, “Live and let live.” Both of these proverbs were, as 
a rule, obser\'ed by the Popes, and thus it came about that after 
the death of Pius V., in the year 1572, the Order was already 
in possession of five houses or establishments of some kind in 
Borne. Gregory XIII., the successor of the above-mentioned 
Pope, was, again, still more liberal towards them, as he pre¬ 
sented them with no less than twenty-five tons (?) of gold, in 
order to enable them to erect a still more splendid college than 
that which they already possessed, and, through his example, 
many great and rich people were induced to accord their favour 
to tlie Order. It came to this, in sliort, that, within the space 
of a few decades, the Jesuits possessed within their province of 
Borne (including the state of Tuscany), a profe.ss-house (in 
Rome itself), two profess-houses or novitiates (in Romo and 
Plorence), six residences, besides not fewer than thirty-four 
colleges and seminaries; and their possessions throughout the 
other parts of Italy were in much the same proportion. Thua, 
for example, in flie province of Milan they could boast of the 
possession of two pixifcss-houses (those of Milan and Genoa), 
thr' 0 novitiates (those of Genoa, Arena, and Chiara), besides 
sixteen colleges and six residences ; then, in the province of 



Nnplos they had one profess-house (that of Naples), two novi¬ 
tiates (those of Naples and Atri), one residence and twenty-six 
colleges; in the province of Sicily they possessed two profess- 
houses and novitiates (each at Palermo and Messina), ten 
seminaries, and twelve colleges ; and, lastly, in the ^‘province of 
Sardinia, or Savoy,” they owned two profess-houses (those of 
SaflTari and Cagliari), one novitiate (that of Cagliari), besides 
six colleges. Who, then, could now affirm that the Order had 
not come to be a great power in Italy ? The Fathers did 
not, indeed, shrink from knocking at all the doors that they 
thought might be opened to them, and if they failed at first 
they returned again a second and third time. They especially 
desired to operate upon the masses, and succeeded only too w^ell, 
as, in those days, the poorer classes among the Italian people 
were still in a state of great ignorance and superstition, as w^ell 
as being very sensitive and excitable, especially in southern 
Italy, The Jesuits caused, for instance, an enormous dis¬ 
turbance amongst the inhabitants of Gacta and its environs, as, 
accompanied wuth masks, they ran about the streets in despair, 
the upper parts of their bodies being naked, while, with thorns 
thrust tlirough their flesh, they called out in a lamentable tone 
of voice, Do penance, do penance! hell is for sinners and 
Paradise for the elect.” It was similarly in Naples that they 
formed bands among the very lowest classes of the people, and 
whole companies of both male and female flagcllatora over¬ 
ran both towm and country ; and I could w’rice a thick volume 
full of the follies and obscenities carried on by these fanatical 
gangs, and especially by those of them consisting of females. 
Hero I only content myself with the mere mention that such was 
the case, as I shall come to speak on this theme more in detail 
in the third book. 1 cannot refrain, however, from saying a 
few words as regards the so-called finicral masquerades, which 
were carried on in Palermo and Messina, as Dcatli in person was 
there hrougiit upon the seem?, and the people wei*; tlicreby filled 
with such fear and liorror tliat it resulted in not a few being 
driven almost mad. To have a proper idm of these masquerades 
one must imagine a great procession in a broad street, looked 
uponhy a body of many thousand spectators. At the head of this 
pr(>CA?ssion i.> tr, be seen a naked bod e, covered with blood, wrest- 
ling \siui Dfutl., auil lorL. upon an open bier by a troop of men 
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in loDf^ talare. On l)otli sides of tins bier, as also imme¬ 
diately behind it, walk beautiful boys dressed in wljite em 
broidered dalraaticas, and furnished with wings attached to their 
backs, while each of them carries a cross in his hands. These 
are intended to represent a choir of angels, who, with clear 
voices; perform a concert that might not, indeed, he more beauti¬ 
ful in heaven itself. But, unfortunately, while listening to it 
one is disturbed by seeing a great swarm of ugly black devils, 
furnished with great claws, flourishing their tails about, wildly 
raging and roaring in order to harass and impede the angels, 
and with this object yelling and cursing in such a way as 
to cause a frightful uproar. The devils also wave about 
lighted to’-ches, made of pitch, the sickening smoke of which 
darkens the atmosphere to such an extent ns at times to prevent 
anything from being seen. Now, however, comes the principal 
object, viz. Death himself, mounted upon a carriage entirely 
black, and drawn by six block horses. This representation of 
Death is ^uite horrible to look at, as it consists of a leaden- 
coloured skeleton of colossal dimensions, so much so, indeed, 
that his head reaches up to the upper windows of the houses. 
In his right band he carries a colossal scythe, and with the left 
he drags after him a chain, to which is attached a whole herd 
of howling ghosts representing every sex, age, and class of 
society. Those hideous and horrible-looking hobgoblins from 
time to time utter lamentable cries, while exhibiting, by ’the 
contortions of their limbs, the torments of hell whicli they are 
suffering. Moreover, despite all this wailing. Death pursues his 
course, as if deaf and dumb, gnashing his teeth and giving evident 
signs that nothing would deter him from sweeping away every 
living thing on earth, and casting them into the abyss of hell. 
It is, on this account, quite in vain that a choir of mournful 
repentant psalm-singers following in his truin groans out the 
most doleful airs, exciting thereby, in the highest degree, the 
anguish and horror of the surrounding bystanders, who can see 
no escape from eternal perdition. But now, behold ! tlie Jesuits 
come upon the scene; they look, however, earnest and solemn, 
hut alr.u, at the same time, friendly and celestial, wliile gl.ancin<>’ 
aroiind them. A magnificent radiant sun, borne by four stalwart 
lay broihren, is carried along above their heads, indicating the 
light of clornal bl ssedness, so that the minds more heavily 
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oppressed mny breathe lightly again, knowing at length where 
to look for the dispensation of eternal grace. So great was the 
power to wliioh the Jesuits now attained in Italy, and so easily 
were they ordinarily enabled to gain the end and aim which they 
set before them. But it so happened that there was one hindrance 
to their being able to conquer; and similar difficulties occurred, 
too, in Milan, Venice, Veltlin, and Savoy. In Milan, from 
the year 1566 to 1584, there ruled as Archbishop, Count^ 
Carlo Borromeo, well-known as one of the most distinguished 
men of his times, whose diocese, as long as he lived and laboured, 
might well have served as a model for all others. This Borromeo, 
in the hope of bringing better order and condition into his 
hitherto rather lax church discipline, invited the Jesuits to 
Milan, selecting one from among their ranks as his Father 
Confessor^ and putting a seminary at their disposal in order to 
establish a splendid educational institution, overloading them at 
the same time with favours of every description, to such an 
extent that he even entertained the idea of making over to them 
the possessions belonging to the Order of the wild ‘'Humiliaten,** 
which it was his wish to suppress. As he carried out, vdth 
becoming zeal, the reform of the priesthood, and especially of 
the monkhood, both of which had become dissolute, the refrac¬ 
tory monks brought an accusation against him before the Pope, 
and at the same time caused him to become an object of 
suspicion to the Spanish Governor of Milan (Lombardy at that 
time belonging to the Crown of Spain), making it appear that he 
entertained the idea of assuming the royal prerogative. In con¬ 
sequence of this accusation the Pope, as well us the Governor, 
took stops against him, and to all appearance it seemed as if 
he would succumb to his enemies. The Jesuits also, at whose 
head Father Mazarini, the Ptector of their college in Milan, par¬ 
ticularly distinguished himself, were of this way of thinking. 
Not only did they at once go over with flying colours to the 
camp of the Spani ^h Governor, but tliey reviled their former 
benefactor, the Archbishop, in the most calumnious manner, 
in every church which had been given to tlunu by liim as a 
pri'r-ont. dhey reekoned, hovawer, v.iihout their host, in 
imagining that Count Borromoo must of necessity make room 
f*.'!’ another, as In' victoriously met all the accusations and 
ailumniJ's wliioh liad been brought against him. It now 
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became tlie turn of the miserable creatures who up to this time 
had been open-mouthed against him, to shake in tlieir shoes, 
and the Jesuits, especially, fully expected nothing else than that 
the Archbishop would launch out all his fury against them. He, 
however, a man full of Christian love, contented himself with 
taking their church and college from them, and expelling them 
from the city of Milan, but not, however, altogether out of his 
very extensive diocese. It was, indeed, a very lenient punish¬ 
ment for such base ingratitude as the Jesuits had shown him, 
and the latter ought to have thanked him with all humility. 
This they did not do, however; but they thought that they 
might again establish themselves in the favour of Borroineo 
by laying all the blame of what had taken place on the shoulders 
of their Eector, Mazarini. On this account, the then General 
of the Order, Claudio Aquaviva, expressed his disapprobation of 
the conduct of Mazarini in a special letter addressed to the 
Archbishop, forbidding the delinquent, at the same time, from 
preaching during two years, and ordering him to throw himself 
humbly at the feet of the offended Borromeo. The Rector, as 
may be understood, rendered obedience to this order; but the 
Archbishop did not. however, on this account, rescind his decree 
of banishment; and his nephew and successor, Count Frederico 
Borromeo, who held possession of the Archiepiscopal chair from 
ir)95 to 1G31, went still further on assuming possession of the 
government, and took away from the Jesuits the conduct of 
nil t!ie colleges and seminaries which had been established in 
T.ombardy. forbidding all wIjo wished to devote themselves to the 
priesthood from prosecuting their studies in any Jesuit college, 
under the penalty of loss of consecration. This injunction con¬ 
tinued as long ns he livtd, and it was only after the venr I (>31 
that the Jesuits ventured to establish themselves again in the ter¬ 
ritory of Milan. It went even worse than this with them in the 
city of Venice, which had alv/ays shown itself more free-tliir.king 
than was agreeable to the Romish priesthood; and it was 
for this reason that the Jesuits had very early established 
theiTifielvos there, in order to bring about, through their 
influence, a change in the state of matters. Now, however, 
J'esuit machinations did not ut all meet with tlie approvfj of tlie 
Venetian Senate, and ou tins account it decreed a law in 1008 
by which neither any now churches nor cloisters could bo built 
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permission of the Government, nor any new Order 
of Monks or societies founded. This was a severe blow to the 
Romish priesthood, and more especially to the Jesuits, who at 
that time had entertained the idea of establishing themselves 
permanently all over the Venetian territories; but still harder 
was it when, two years after this, the order was publicly pro¬ 
mulgated that no subject of the Venetian Republic should 
be allowed, without the previous knowledge and permission of the 
State, to make over or alienate any immovable property, by will 
or sale, or in any other manner, to the priests or monkish 
Orders, under no less a penalty than imprisonment, banishment, 
and confiscation of their property." This constituted an open 
declaration of war against the Society of Jesus, and thereupon 
Claudio Aquaviva, their General, took up the matter. He 
hastened, \vith his friend Cardinal Bellarrain, to Pope Paul V., 
and so worked upon the latter that a brief was forthwith addressed 
by him to the Venetian Senate, in which the Pope demanded an 
unqualified revocation of both the laws of 1603 and those of 
1605. The Senate appealed to their rights, but Paul V., in his 
hot displeasure, would listen to no statements hoj^ed on reason, 
and, in J600, launched an interdict, without further delay, 
against the Republic of Venice, hoping that, as by it all churches 
had to be closed forthwith, and all preaching of the Word of 
God consequent!;^ discontinued, this would give rise to a general 
insurrection among the people against the Senate. With such 
thoughts, at least, had Aquaviva and Bellarmin flattered him ; 
but, as will shortly be seen, they found themselves completely in 
error. The Venetian Senate, forsooth, instantly took up the 
gauntlet which had been thrown down, and not only forbad the 
publication of the Papal interdictory Bull in its dominions, but 
also issued an order to all its clergy to continue divine service as 
hitherto, or immediately to quit Vemetiau territory. This edict 
was obeyed by the whole of the priesthood and monkish Orders; 
the desuits alono hesitated to give lespeot to it. IMioy were 
under the impression that as tlieir iiilluence had liitlierto been 
BO great thev would conquer in spite of every opposition. The 
Senate, however, remained firm, and intimated to them that they 
must at once quit Venetian territory, if they wished to avoid 
b»rciblo expulsion. There now remained for them no other 
Course than to ob' ?, and they, along with the Capuchins, whom 
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they had contrived to bring over to their side, went in great 
processions towards the closing of the gates, carrying before them 
huge crucifixes. Their expectations, however,that such a solemn 
exodus out of Egypt might give rise to fanatacisni among the 
lower orders of the people, and create, at least, some disturbance, 
completely failed, even as much as the previous hope enter¬ 
tained by the Pope; for when the masses of the people pressed 
forward to witness the spectacle, not a single hand was 
raised in their favour, but, on the contrary, curses were sent 
after them. After their departure, the Senate confiscated all 
their houses, and now some very strange discoveries were made. 
Besides leaving their riches in gold and silver, they fled also, in 
all haste, with the greatest portion of their hooks and manu¬ 
scripts, to deposit them with the Spanish Ambassador, as well 
as with some private friends; but sufficient letters of theirs 
were found from which it was plain that they had devoted 
themselves much more to things temporal than to things 
spiritual, and suspicions arose that they had an understanding 
with the Spanish Court, which had for a long time striven to 
obtain possession of Venice. It now appeared clear, besides, 
to many of the senators, what was the reason that the Order had 
sent the handsomest memhers of their Society to Venice, as 
several of the epistles they had left behind w'ere evidently 
written by female hands, and their contents gave but unfavour¬ 
able testimony respecting the innocence of Venetian house¬ 
wives. Added to this, it so happened that the exiles, in order 
to ventilate their anger in Bologna, Ferrara, Mantua, Bari, 
Palermo, and other places, preached in the most violent manner 
against the Eepublic, doing their utmost to incite against it the 
Courts of Madrid and Prague, in order to induce Philip III. and 
the Emperor Kudolph II. to wage war with Venice ; the Jesuits 
also did their best to excite insurrections in that kingdom. 

In short, there existed incontestable evidence that the Jesuits 
constituted themselves very dangerous enemies to the Venetian 
Republic. The Senate consequently passed a resolution unani¬ 
mously to banish them for ever from Venetian territories. 
But even this course was not sufficient to satisfy the require¬ 
ments of the case, hut an addition was also unanimously attached 
to the above decree, to the effect that no proposals of their ever 
again being received into Venice should be even lisiuicd to, 
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unless five-sixths out of the number of 180 senators were 
favourable to the consideration thereof; and, besides, every person 
in tbe Venetian State, of any condition or sex whatever, was 
strictly prohibited from holding communication with the sons 
of Loyola, under the heavy penalty of fine, imprisonment, or 
condemnation to the galleys. This decree, too, remained in 
force in spite of the Pope himself making an offer to revoke 
the interdict which he had issued, on condition that the 
Jesuits should be again received—a proviso which the Senate 


peremptorily rejected. So, at last, Paul, being left in the lurch, 
saw himself compelled by France, the ally of Venice, and by the 
King of Spain, the friend of the Jesuits, to conclude peace 
with the Senate, being under the necessity thereby of sacrificing 
the sons of Loyola. The latter now* set about matters in 
another way, begging the Senate to revoke the decree of banish¬ 
ment ot 1612, and secretly offering for this favour the enormous 
sum of 500,000 ducats, but the nobility of Venice conducted 
Itself on this occasion in a truly worthy manner, and refused 
with disdain the attempted bribery. 

Precisely the same fate that they had met with in the Venetian 
State, they had previously experienced in Veltlin, a portion of 
Granbiinden. There, in the year 1560, they brought it about 
that a very wealthy and esteemed old man, but at the same time 
weak-minded and almost childish w’ith the burden of years, of 
the name of Anton Quadrius, who lived at Ponte, the capital 
of the country, bequeathed his whole property to them, in 
Older to found a college therewith. His rightful heirs, how¬ 
ever, made a complaint forthwith to the head-man of the 
country, who issued orders that the Black Cloaks should at once 
not only leave Ponte, but also quit the whole territory. The 
Je^^uits now addressed themselves to the Diet of Granbiinden 
(Grisons), which in the year 1561 usually assembled at the 
town of Chur, and brought the matter to such a point that the 
fill-powerful Sovereign of Catholic Christendom exerted himself 


in their favour. The Grisonites, as fn e Kopublicaxis, paid, 
however, but little attention to the advice of crowned heads, and 
immediately after a fuli trial passed a resolution unanimously, 
in a public sitting, that the Jesuits, as enemies of the Gospel 
who were more qualified to corrupt youth than to educate them/' 
should at once evaeuaf o for ever th.e territory of the Grisons 
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Ill precisely the same manner the Wallisers, the neighhours 
of the Grisons, fifty years later, in the year 1010, declared them¬ 
selves, and consequently defeated the attempts of the Jesuits 
to penetrate into Veltlin through Wallis. The latter became 
all the more enraged against the man through whose eloquence 
these results had been mainly brought about, namely Bartholma 
Alett, v.'ho, in the year following, died with evident symptoms 
of poisoning, and the general belief was that the poison had 
been administered to him through the agency of a Loyolite in 
disguise. 

The Jesuits pursued quite another course in Savoy from that 
adopted by them in the other above-mentioned parts of Italy. 
There were here, in the middle of the ICth century, not a 
few Protestalits who had come from other countries, where 
they had been pefsecuted on account of their faith, while they 
hoped that in the depths of these quiet Alpine valleys, quite cut 
off, so to speak, from the rest of the world, they might be able 
to live undisturbed and unmolested. To these attached them¬ 
selves that remnant of the Waldenses who had their hoiae here 
and in the neighbouring country of Piedmont during the last 
two centuries, and who, almost Protestant already, now entirely 
recognised the Reformed Church. This, however, was of course 
'anything but agreeable to the taste of the Catholic priesthood, 
and the Duke at that time, Philibert Emanuel, proceeded to 
oppose by force in the severest manner this remnant of heresy 
in bis hitherto thoroughly Catholic country. The Dominican 
monk Thomas Giacomello, more especially, proceeded against 
them in a very brutal way, and did not rest satisfied until a 
frightful example had been made of them, a number of the 
Reformers being burnt alive or sent to work in the galleys. 
The Protestants, however, being in so large a majority, threatened 
to take up arms in their defence against the Dukc, who, then 
yielding, addressed himself to Pope Pius IV., asking the ques- 
tion whether all this contention might not best be settled by a 
religious conference. The Pope’s answer to this was No! 
Nothing had been hitherto gained in such matters by religious 
disputations. No ! A religious conference must not by any 
means take place, but he would send some theologians in order 
to instruct the ignorant in the true faith. “ Moreover,” added 
he, in concluding his written communication, ” no instance 
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inown \vhere such a matter has been arranged by cleneney ; 
but experience teaches that the best means of converson lay 
in the hands of justice, and when this failed, from being too 
weak, there remained military coercion.’’ 

Who, then, were those theologians whom Pius IV. directed 
should be sent to Savoy ? Oh ! he himself, indeed, sent 
none; but ho charged the General of the Jesuits, Laynez, 
with the carrying out of the matter, and the latte* caused 
Father Anton Possevin, a man who afterwards b 3 came so 
notorious, to proceed to the Ducal Court on this mission, 
in order to negotiate with Philibert Emanuel regarding the 
establishment of some Jesuit colleges. This, however, > was 
only one part of his task. The other and much more impor¬ 
tant duty consisted in this—that the ruler of Savoy sliould 
be induced to make, once for all, a complete end o^ the afiair by 
the extirpation of the heretics now and for ever. .Possevin soon 
found that the Duke, who from his long experience in the field 
as a General of Charles V. and Philip II. had become very 
domineering, being particularly distinguished, also, as a tolerably 
wild prince, did precisely all that the Jesuit desired of him, 
although not being himself conscious of it. Above everything 
the latter brought it about that Philibert Emanuel, through his 
influence, permitted the erection of two colleges. Possevin 
looked upon this as indispensably necessary, in order thereby to 
be enabled to call into the country a proper number of his 
associates; and to the Duke’s obiection that the State was too 
poor to admit of the possibility of the establishment of Jesuit 
institutions, his reply was that the Society would be satisfied 
with whatever could bo obtained from the lands confiscated 
irom the hereticb. Now, however, when the Jesuit Fathers came 
to be fairly established iu Savoy, they commenced setting about 
in earnest the fulfilment of their promise respecting the co?ner- 
sioii of the refractory subjects ; and it was indeed a curious 
description of conversion which they employed. Father Possevin 
and his associates travelled about all over the country attired 
in ordinary plain clothes, and perietratod rspeoially into all the 
oiu-lyiiig mountains and valleys in which all the reformed com¬ 
munities had taken shelter. On discovering such persons, did 
they now take care to let it be known who they themselves were 
and set about an aitempt ut conversion by preaching the Roman 
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Catholu faith ? No, indeed; on the contrary, they hastened 
back to their head-quarters in order to bring to their aid several 
thousan 1 soldiers; and when they now retui'ned* along with them 
into the lonely mountain valleys, then, indeed, was it most 
imperati\e for God to have mercy upon the poor reformed 
people ! But how was it that they obtained the soldiers ? In 
the simp'est way in the world, as has been previously mentioned, 
inasmucl as the Duke had been convinced, by the eloquence of 
Possevin, that a Catholic Prince would tarnish his honour if he 
tolerated any longer a miserable herd of heretics in his country; 
and as the only really efficacious mode of conversion lay in the 
employment, of coercion, it was easily to be understood that a 
large number of troops would be required to give support to the 
exertions of the Jesuits, Philibert Emanuel was also all the 
more disposed to this course, as the Pope made him a grant of a 
considerable sum of money to meet the expenses attendant on 
the entertainment of this small faithful army; and, moreover, was 
not a prince of his character to consider himself fully justified in 
punishing as rebels and disturbers of the peace, subjects who did 
not accede to bis wishes, that they should openly recognise that 
faith which was held by the ruler of the country ? Suffice it to 
say, then, that the heretics were, as a matter of course, defeated 
by the soldiers under the guidance of the Jesuits, and that there 
now followed a time of misery and woe for Savoy, the details of 
which the pen, indeed, is reluctant to describe. In this manner, 
for instance, Possevin, at the head of two thousand men, fell 
upon the village of St. Germain, and put to the sword all the 
male inhabitants, although these had not taken up arms; hut 
the two reformed clergymen who were found there were burnt 
by means of a slow fire, the wood necessary for which the 
women and girls were constrained to bring at the point of the 
sword. A precisely similar fate befell many dozens of reformed 
communities, and all over the country, even in remote farms, the 
sword prevailed furiously, and the funeral, piles glowed. At 
last, when they saw that nothing else than their extermination 
was intended, the Reformers rose all through the land^ and, 
courageously taking up arms, ofl'ered a brave resistance to the 
faithful army of soldiers. Here and there occurred sieges in 
a small way, for it was easy for them to entrench themselves 
in their mountain fullnesses, and the Savoyan troops were at 
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oim^ exhausted iik storming them. Possevin, being now 
furious at the thought that the victory, of which he had believed 
himself to be certain, should thus be wrested out of his hands, 
had resort to cunning and deceit, oftering to the heretics, in the 
Dukes name, the free exercise of their rebgion on condition 
that they should lay down their arms and pay a sum of 16,000 
gold dollars by way of conciliation. The Reformers accepted 
these terms, and signed the treaty proposed to them ; but as 
soon as the money was paid and the arms laid down, the poor 
deluded people found themselves laughed to scorn in their faces, 
and the Jesuits now began afresh their blood-thirsty mode of 
conversion. Anew did they now penetrate into the mountain 
vallevs at the head of a rough band of soldiery, ravaging 
them with lance and sword, and once again were the heretical 
clergy, as well as the wealthy and respectable among these 
wretched people, consigned to the stake. Th'^o u^icable con¬ 
duct, accompanied as it was with the most frightiul Oppression, 
awakened such fury and rage among thf j people, max, rusiring 
again to arms, they obtained such a d ecisive vict^ *v over the 
Ducal army in May 1561, as to constn lin Philibert ^lanuel to 
think of making peace. His financf iS, too, were now 
as his army had been on foot for tw o years, at a great 
money ; i)ud as the Pope had long cca. sed to send him 
tributions, after the destruction of his arm^tv, what mean 
at his disposal to provide himself with anotlu ? ^^^Sver, had 
it not, for a long time, appeared clear to him tha ^ he made 
war upon the heretics in his country, he was only slaying Ins 
own subjects, and while he was enriching the Jesuits b^Y bestow¬ 
ing the confiscated estates upon them, be was impoveri.*sbing 
bis own states ? Oh, no } ouough blood had now been spilt, anu^ 
sufficient misery had been spread broadcast: Philibert Dmanuel, 
therefore, at once discarded Father Possevin and his asso¬ 
ciates, and on the 5th of June 1501 concluded an agree¬ 
ment with his Protestant subjects, whenan he again promised 
them the free exercise of their religion, with tlio partial restora¬ 
tion of their confiscated property, whilst they, on the other 
hand, engaged to tolerate the Roman Cathohe religion m all their 
communities, under condition that they themselves should never 
again have the acceptance of that rchgiou forced upon them. 
From time forth the country nguin eujoyed the blessings of 
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peace, and tlie inhabitants lived in concord with one another; 
but this state of matters only lasted for a hundred years, until 
the time of Louis XIV., as we shall afterwards see, when the 
Jesuits again obtained the upper hand, and a period of misery 
once more returned. 


IL— The Powerful Influence of the Jesuits in 
Portugal. 

It has been already described in the foregoing books how that 
King John III. applied to Ignatius Loyola for some members 
of the Society of Jesus, with the view of sending them to India 
ns missionaries for the conversion of the heathen; and, further, 
how that Ignatius despatched to him at Lisbon Francis Xavier 
and Simon Rodriguez, with this object; and, lastly, how that 
John III., being so favourably inclined towards the latter, retained 
him at his fLurt, inud constituted him his Father Confessor, con¬ 
fidential iinda dviser. This said Simon Rodriguez now laid 
tne lo'undatjdR of the tr -uly extraordinary power which the Jesuits 
came to ex ™se in Por tugal and its colonies, during a period 
of nearly years, as he contrived to make such great use of 
the almc°^ irnbecile king, w ho had scarcely any will of his own, 
that, aftP’ space of onlv^ ten years, the Order already pos¬ 
sessed beautiful colle .ges in Coimbra, Evova, Lisbon, and 
Braga, af sevr .-ral seminaries and educational institu¬ 

tions in 0^^®^’ towns . Xot only was this the case, but of these 
latter serr^^^^^^ several in Coimbra and Evova were raised to 
the dignity'^ being made High Schools, and, conseciuently, the 
Jesuits so on completely commanded all the science, faith, and 
custorjLis of Portugal. The Jesuit General in Rome, indeed, as 
rsoon as he saw that the ground in Portugal was so easily 
workable for his objects, despatched from Italy and France as 
many members of the Society as he could spare, to the assistance 
of Rodriguez; he then contrived to enrol in its ranks a gfcai 
body of proselytes, and with such rapidity and success that, for 
instance, the college of Coimbra, which we have above mentioned, 
could already number as many as sixty members of the Order. 
In like proportion, also, their offiiirs prospered in other 
respects, and the richest and most noble of the land vied with 
each other how to bestow their riches among these institutions. 
Cut how could this well be otherwise, seeing that, following the 
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of the King, all the great nnen of the country had taken 
Jesuits as their iather Confessors? Father Michael de Torres 
acted in this capacity to Queen Oathorine, while Father Leon 
Henriquez stood in the same relationship to the Cardinal Infant 
Don Henri; again, to Father Simon Rodri^guez, being himself th “ 
lather Confessor of the Ruler, was entrusts d the conscience of tb 
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Duke of Aveiro, first minister of the kingd pm, as well as that d 
Count Castanheira, and several others of the mobility. In shet, 
under John HI. the Jesuits became almost all-j-powerful at Cort, 
as Rodiiguez was so much the right hand and bosom friend of 
the monaich that the latter transacted hardly any Governmat 
affairs without first consulting with his Father Cemfessor. 

‘‘ Yes,’’ so Telles writes in his Ohronicles of t! \e Jesuits, as 
Rodriguez was on one occasion lying sick at Almneiren, the Ing 
in person, accompanied by the Prince and high C^ourt offials, 
actually proceeded thither in order to pay a visit to thesick 
man, and the monarch, in this, seemed to forge t his oyal 
dignity merely to show his friendship for the Father. 

Ihe natural consequence of all this was, as it h.^ndiitherto 
generally proved to be the case, that the extraordinay consider¬ 
ation in which the Fathers were now held, as we! as the bound¬ 
less treasures lavished upon them by the King, made them so 
proud, presumptuous, indolent, and luxurious, thd. soon a 
general feeling of discontent sprang up on this account amon^^ 
the people. Ihis, too, was not a silent disgust, for the in¬ 
habitants of Lisbon caused their complaints to reach the I’hrone, 
and they loudly accused the Government of wasting the means 
of the State unworthily and on undeserving objects. Still, what 
did that matter ? Simon Rodriguez ,had the weak monarch too 
much in his power that their complaints should be listened to ; 
and at last it came to this, that the petitioners were put into 
prison, or banished from the kingdom. Thus did the Father 
Confessor carry on up to the year 1551 , and, as one may, 
indeed, easily suppose, witli an ever-increasing audacity. It 
now, however, reached the ears of Ignatius in Rome precisely 
how matters stood, and it became sufficiently nppai-ent to him 


that the extraordinary hatred wuth which the Portuguese people 
regarded the Society iniisi produce tlio worsi results; he, there¬ 
fore, came to the firm determination of grappling with the diffi¬ 
culty, at once, and with a ^trung hand. The college of Coimbra 
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being, as it was, greatly to has miiul, it deeply distressed him to 
fiud that, according to all-reports, the same had become c^uite 
rnmed and degraded, bei ng more like a school for scandal than 
edification, and that insitcad of being devoted to study and educa- 
Uon everything therei n tended to foster laziness, debauchery, 
intrigue, and gossipin g. Loyola, therefore, on the strength of 
lis unlimited power a s General of the Order, suddenly despatched 
lather Emanuel G.odin to Coimbra, with the object of again 
bkging the collefge into some degree of order, recalling Father 
Kdnguez to Eranie, and replacing him, as newly-nominated 
Recor, by the m odest Jacob Miron, the former being, in his 
opiion, unworthy of acting in the capacity of Father Confessor 
to t King. J ohn III, was at first very indignant at this violent 
mearre ofLoy olas, and, indeed, threatened, in consequence, 
to sid all th, e Jesuits back again to Italy; but, intellectually 
weak'oungs^.er as he was, he soon cooled down again, and after 
thehseof about a month the new Father Confessor had him 
ns mm in his power as had previously been the case. Thus it 
was thaui Lisbon, or, if one prefers to say, at the Court, all 
tilings revered again to their former condition, only with this 
difierence, tha.instead of the overbearing and hated Eodriguez, 
the quiet and nild Miron held sway. In Coimbra, on the con¬ 
trary, thiiyz,‘'aid not go on so well, notwithstanding that Father 
Gn/iu put down, with much strictness, the external scandalous 
condition of the college. The inhabitants of the town had, 
indeed, far too long observed the dissolute manner of life and 
conduct of the Jesuit.«, and were too full of contempt at 
their immorality to have any belief in any such sudden chan*m 
ill their demeanour. They felt inclined, rather, to look upon Til 
this, as nothing else than pure dissimulation, and the people 
for the most part, contented themselves with casting ridicule 
upon the Long Cloaks, by greeting them openly with satirical 
songs. It followed, therefore, that if the old consideration for 
them was to be established, some great and striking effect must 
be produced, by bringing on the scene some kind of heart-stirring 
theatrical thunderbolt; and this couj? was actually carried out 
One fine morning, at some quite unusual hour, all the bells of 
the Jesuit church pealed forth in the most solemn manner, and 
a moment aiterwards the chief door of the church was thrown 
open to exhibit the most extraordinary procession that 
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First of all, there advauced a true Goliath, bearing 
a gigantic representation of thf. crucified Christ; then, after him, 
came Father Godin, not attired, however, in his usual dress, but 
naked as far as the waist, and a’med with a weighty scourge; . 
behind him followed the whole oi the novices in a similar attire, 
and then came the lay brethren, a so, of course like those pre¬ 
ceding; the close of the procession was brought up by the teachers 
and CO ljutors; and all, as they bloxdy proceeded onwards with 
downct t looks, sang a penitential psrlm in a monotonous tone, 
which sounded extraordinarily moumful and melancholy. At 
every cross road and open place they nade a halt, singing in the 
most doleful manner as hitherto, and causing, in addition to 
this, the scourges to hiss through the ar, while they punished 
themselves with them in the most unmeciful way. The blood 
then soon began to flow from their na^ed shoulders, and the 
people, who streamed i n crowds in order to wmess this extraordinary 
scene, were naturally much affected. The esuits, however, with 
their pupils, cried aloud, while imploringly wruging theii* hands, 
Ye men of Coimbra, forgive us, for Christ's sitae,scancL^ 
which our Society has brought upon us ! ” In this manner did 
the procession move further and further, until it reached the 
Church of Charity, when Father Godin ascended tho pulpit and 
delivered a discourse of such extraordinary contrition that ail the 
audience, which was so numerous that the church was as full as 
it could be, fell upon their knees and, with tears in their eyes, 
shrieked out aloud, Charity, Charity, Charity ! " What, then, 
was the effect of all this marvellous play ? Naturally, of course, 
no other than this, that the people of Coimbra again received 
the Jesuits into favour; but to the educated and enlightened 
among them the whole affair appeared nothing else than a 
theatrical display; still, the mob entertained a.different opinio^), 
and especially the women, looking upon the penitents as in some 
degree holy. 

When now, in the year 1557, King John died, ho left 
behind him a widow, the Queen Catherine, sister of the Emperor 
Charles V.,as well as a grandson of three years of age, Sebastian, 
son of the deceased Infant John, the successor to the throne, 
and a second son, tiie Cardinal Henn. Queen Catherine beoiune 
guardian of the young Sebastian, and at the same time Regent- 
of rortugal. She did not, however, reign alone, being in the 
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hands of the Father Confessor .llichael de Torres, and Leon 
Henriquez, Father Confessor of Cardinal Henri. These two 
gave to the heir to the throne, vith his brother, their sagaeious 
companion, Louis Gonsalva de Camara, as Court Chamberlain 
and tutor. Now commencerl the worst days-for Portugal, as 
from this time forth the Jemits completely ruled the country, 
as uncontrolled as if they had been the rightful possessors 
thereof. The Queen certnnly, on one occasion, ventured to 
assert her authority, and :a her excitement she actually wrote 
to Borgia, the then Generd of the Order, bitterly complaining 
of Father Gonsalva and lis mode of education 

“ He imparts to his ]upil, the future King, wild and volup¬ 
tuous habits,” said shein this epistle, among other things, “and 
teaches him to despise md maltreat his grandmother. Especially 
he does not educate hm as 'a future ruler ought properly to 
be instructed; but le brings him up to be an.instrument in bis 
• Father Confessor’s lands, without any will of his own, and fills 
his head with ..-’fantastical images, by which the development 
ol i/io understanding will be totally prevented.” 

WKat, now, was the efl’ect of this letter ? The removal, per¬ 
haps, of Gonsalva? Oh, nothing of the kind, but, on the 
'contrary, the removal of the Queen Regent. The Jesuits 
and their creatures, among whom was the Minister and other 
high officials about the Court, from this time forth spited 
-the poor lady in every way in which they possibly could do 
so, affirming that the government of a woman was not at all 
suitable for such a state as Portugal ; and they carried, indeed, 
this kind of thing so far as to render her existence miserable 
for her. On that account, and in order that she might obtain 
peace and quiet, the poor woman, at length, in the year 150;^, 
gave up her guardianship and government, and handed it over, 
before the assembled Parlfoment, into the hands of the Cardinal 
Infant Don Henri. He, however, being satisfied with the honour 
of being called Regent, just allowed the pious F.'.thers to do as 
they liked; and if he at any time felt inclined to take the initiative, 
and to act for himself, he was the very next moment pounced 
upon and brought under the influence and dominion of his Father 
Confessor. ' 

• 'i'he Jesuitical power rose still higher, if it were possible for 
it to do so, when, in 1508, the young Gebastinn, now in his 
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'urteenth year, was declured to l)e of anf (ns the understand¬ 
ings of kings are believed to be in JvAivanceY their years, at a 
.^period when other peo 2 )le’s childrf-u are still e’S^g^d at school). 
Tht.o young man, as may easily be imagined, be“& brought up by 
the J tesuits, was not capable of thinking otherwise than what he 
had beam taught to think by the pidus Fathei^- ^^7 by day 
Gonsalva • de Camara instilled into him that the ®tst duty of a 
Christian King? was to do everything to firther the spread of the 
Roman Catholic ^religion, as God bad set Jim on throne for 

this object alone; and while Sebastian was x^tur of a fiery 

and vehement disposition, thirsting after glory -U vas an easy 
matter, consequently, to nnake him take up the it u t’iat he had 
been specially called upon to effect some great and extrwrdinary, 
as well as unprecedented, uncfertaking for the Catho’ic faith. 
Gonsalva, indeed, gave himself n o rest until he had aroused 
the piety of his pupil to a high deg-..-ee of fanaticism, and bis 
Jjeroic spirit to the adventuresomeuess of a cru<^ader ■■ Father 
Co„fe.,„, did at the Ume, oegte« to ,at 7e- 

caution to keep at a distance from the King .everyone N> riight 

be able to operate upon him in a contrary uirection, uud, from 
the period of Sebastian's accession to the throne, all important 
places about the Court, and connected with the Government, 
weie filled with creatures of the Jesuits. In thi? vay,‘the young 
ruler was kept in ignorance as regards the riches and power of 
tlie State wliich he governed; he was quite unr.ware of the fact 
that, since the entrance of the Jesuits into Portugal, all advance- 
fluent made by the nation, either in science, commerce, or in- 
. histry, had been backwards, like that of a crab, or, at least, that 


tnreatened to fall into a condition of stagnation; he was ignorant 
fact increase in tlio number of malcontents, and of the 

corr highly-esteemed people entertained the id- a of 

l^^g^pl^tely depriving him of oil lionour und consideration; and 
to bl know any thing as to the Jesuits being entirely 

'ame for all the misery int*) wliich tht‘ country, from their 
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this ^^*^nient, hi. I fallen; and ho could nut ^osbibly learn 

anyone who inij^ht make the most remote attempt to 
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severely 


must render expiu ion 
so doing. Kor would 


King 

fb T ’ budj, Iv—„ .wiug. would 

tne Jesui hjui to enter into the marriage state 

a tiougii tjie mition demand-'d this of him, seeing 
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that on the decease ofjiis uncle Henri the male line of his house 
would expire. Nc mn.j5.t not he, by any means; for a young 
and beautiful Que^i might hav-e sufficient influence over him to. 
burst the bonds slavery in v-hich he was held by the Fathe^rs.* 
One sees, then, ^jtii what system the Jesuits acted in Por^ougal, 
in order that thg weapon of power should never be wre sted out 
of'their hands, last. Gonsalva de Camara, the ahl-powerful 

Father Confeggoj. of Sebastian, died, and not a few, now believed 
that this cirCjjmstarje might possibly give risje to a change in 
the’system f 0 , 0 -emment; but they were enitirely mistaken. The 
King at flri si.eit deeply distressed, and , in reply to all repre- 
sen^tions met them only with these words, “ What would you 
require of me ? I have npver kno>wn another father, and never 
had another mother, than Fathev Gonsalva.” ,By degrees, how¬ 
ever, liis distress became bl unted by means of the consoling 
adminstrations of another Jesuit, Father Gaspar.Muricio, who 
soon ned the head and mind of the King fully as mpeh in 
his ' as it eve* '^as in that of Gonsalva. Shortly after 
this che vear 1.’577, war broke out between Spain and the 
Mohanjedan Empire of Morocco opposite to it, in which 
Mulei-Moloch,. and his nephew, Mulei-Mehemed, who had both 
a claim to the throne, were opposed to each other. Mulei- 
Mehemed was 'anquished, and fled to Lisbon to solicit the pro¬ 
tection of ostian; but the new Father Confessor now taught 
him that, in this circumstance, lay a manifestation of God’s will, 
tending to the transplantation of the gospel into the^soil of 
Africa. “ The Moors,” said the Confessor, once came over from* 
Africa and turned the whole of the Spanish peninsula into ^ 
Mahomedan empire; the hour of retribution has now arrivr 

and it was he, Don Sebastian, that was' the fortunate per^^^ 
V 1 T_ V j , . , . . ,, 0 


whom the Lord Jesus had selected to eradicate the M 
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entirely from the face of the earlh.” These words inflamed 
fiery heart of the King, and he at once determined upon wa 


• The whole of the Royal Fainay, the Privy Coimcih the 
of tlift kingdom, and all its subjects, urged that the sho secured • 

tract a mrfrriage, in order that an heir to the throne l>e 

indeed, the Princess Margaret of France, sister of Charles ^ 

selected. But the Jesuits moved heaven and earth' to preyen 
tiling *, and they succeeded—although, indeed, by sly calumniathjj with an 
precisely similar manner they contrived to cause a proposed uniig^yQ sJiould 
Austrian princcRr. to fail, as they wished that the heart of their a 
remain undivided. 
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war iipon Miilei-Molocli. This, indeed, was the moment for the 
Jesuits inwardly to rejoice, as now, when the monarch took his 
depai’ture for a foreign country, they might have the opportunity 
of carrying out their own arrangements and operations all the 
more unimpeded; for while he was taken up with the idea of this 
crusade, he would have no time to think about the melancholy 
condition of his own kingdom. It may be quite certain, too, 
that they had good grounds for encouraging the resolution that 
the monarch had formed, seeing that they allowed their thoughts to 
go furtlier, calling to mind the mortality of human life. Should, 
for instance, during the campaign, an enemy’s arrow deprive him 
of existence, the old original royal family of Poiiugnl would 
have died out with him, and the succession would open up to 
Phillip II. of Spain, the great patron and supporter of the 
Society of Jesus; in this way, another corner-stone he 

added to the establishment of a universal Spanish i ^®'"chy, 
which vrould bring about all the more surely the gigan ^ ^^^®n of 
the Society—the mastery over the whole world. Let tha^, how¬ 
ever, be as it may, Sebastian, through the constant instigations 
of the Jesuits, .remained firmly resolved to make an end of 
ITahomedanism in North Africa, and, in the spring of ,1578, 
commenced to collect together an army with this object. There 
existed great difficulties connected with his finances, which, 
thanks to the blundering proceedings of the Society of Jesus, 
were at that time completely exhausted, and it could only be 
througli the severest extortion, which would have the effect of 
entirely destroying the well-being of his kingdom, that he would 
be enabled to raise the amount necessary for the purpose. In 
regard to this, the greatest men of the country now offered the 
most strenuous representations, in order to divert him from such 
a foolish enterprise, wiiich must of necessity end in failure; 
the King of Spain, also, whom he had begged to share with 
him in the glory of tlio undertaking, had sent him a decided 
reply in the negative. All this was to no purpose, as he had 
got into his head the idea of becoming a victorious hero of the 
Faith, and oonsequenilv a small army of about 15,000 men ^vas 
broiiglit together about June of (bo above-named year. Fully 
a good third of the same consisted of foreign recruits, among 
whom, most marvcllouslv, were a number of German heretics • 
of the remaining Uvo-tl,irds, l.owevpr, consisting of iudigenoui 
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inhabitants, the most of them were obtained by compulsion', and 
it was only the nobles who rendered'vqluntary service; so, there¬ 
fore, there could be no question of a regularly well-trained 
army fit to enter upon war. 1’aking this circumstance 'into con¬ 
sideration, and the small number of combatants, disastrous 
result might easily be predicted. On the 24th of June 1578, the 
troops embarked in thousands, for the most part in small craft. 
The departure, how(^ver, was i^o happy one; all went into the 
sliips in silencer; and the eyes of the spectators were filled with 
tears. The landing took place at Arzilla, and thence the army 
advanced as far aff Alcazar without meeting with the least 
resistance. In the meantime, Mulei-Moloch had brought to¬ 
gether a large army of a hundred thousand men, and now, .on 
the 3rd of August, he was only separated from the Portuguese 
by a river. It was, no doubt, an advantage for him, too, that 
he was posted on the heights, while, moreover, there prevailed 
in the camp of Sebastian much want of provisions. Those who 
were most exp/^’ienced in war counselled the latter to retreat' 
to iVrzilla, and even Mulei-Mehemed, the Morocco pretender, 
declared himself favourable to this course; for, in the worst case, 
they would'then be able to secure their safety in the fleet. . The 
foolishly adventurous Sebastian, however, in spite of everything, 
icsolvedupon making an attack ; and now, on the 4th of August, 
took place that most unfortunate battle the disastrous result of 
which brought Portugal to the very brink of ruin. In a short 
space of time the small Christian army became completely 
^uirrounded by large hordes of Moorish cavalry, and, in con¬ 
sequence of bad war-organisation, all order among the ranks 
was entirely at an end. Each one fought, as it might be said, 
on his own hook,^ and although some struggled valorously, 
an inglorious death awaited them in the general confusion. The 
right wing, to which Don Sebastian hod attached himself, held 
out the longest, and it was really marvellous to behold such 
strength and courage. But at length, here also, the enemv 
obtained the upper hand, and death gained a rich harvest. With 
rash temerity the Cl)risdan monarch held out, in the midst of 
a large troop of Moorish cavalry, until at length he succumbed, 
pierced by a bund 'r-d lancv^s. How it precisely ended, however, 
was never exactly known, there was no witness of his dead? 
among his own pr'cpio, and his corpse was not to be found on 
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of battle. The fact only remained that he had fpr ever 
disappeared, and, besides himself, as certainly the whole army 
lay on the field of battle, with the exception of a few hundreds 
who wore taken prisoners. Thus, in one single battle, was 
onn'lhlated all the bloom of the Portuguese youth, and more 
especially of the Portuguese nobility, and there was scarcely a 
single family in the whole country which was not thrown into 
the deepest mourning. The greatest grief, however, that sprang 
ont of this sad disaster was that the crown of Portugal must 
now fall into foreign hands, and the nation incur the danger 
of losing its nationality. The only remaining scion of the old 
royal house was the aged Cardinal Don Henri, who at once 
ascended the throne ; but in his case, even had the Pope given 
i'iin a dispensation to marry, no heirs could he expected, and, 
therefore, after hia accession, there ai'ose several pretenders to 
throne. Among these, there first of all appeared Donna 
Catherina, of Braganza, along with her spouse, .Tohu ; then came 
hihhert, Duke of Savoy thirdly, there was Eainuzius, Prince 
ot Parma; fourthly, Catherine de Mcdicis, Queen of France; 
astly, Philip II., King of Spain, and all of these five proved 
trom their genealogical tree that they were more or less related 
‘0 the royal house. But this, too, was not by any means 
sufficient, for all of them seemed bent upon gaining their 
object, each one of them assailing the venerable Don Henri 
in order to secure, the succession to the throne. The one 
'^ho bad manifestly the nearest title was Catherina of Bra- 
Sunza, as she was lineally descended from Alfonso I., the 
ouiicler of the House of Braganza, who claimed as his father 
the celebrated King John I., and who was also acknowledged by . 
the latter as his son, although not a legitimate one. There 
could ncv also, he the slightest doubt that the Portuguese 
people, not the lower classes and country folk alone, but also 
the tiohility and regular clergy as well, had no dc Jre that 
their future ruler snould bo any foreign pretender. It was, 
ntoreover, held be quite clear to everyone that the house of 
Braganza, whic^ belonged to the country, was nlouo entitled to 
the throne, and Don Henri himself, it was wei! seen, was also 
molined to take this view of the matter. Tiie Jesuits how¬ 
ever, held an entirely different opinion. They had the con- 
V eu.on that tlu! uncontrollahlo stream of the Beforniation 
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heresy, as they termed it, along with its detestable innovations, 
could have no more lasting and invincible check put upon it | 

than when the already powerful Philip II. of Spain, grandson of ( 

the Hapsburger Philip I., who had obtained the throne of Spain . j 
by rnwriage with Johanna of Castile and Aragon, should become, 
sole ruler over the whole of Christendom ; they desired, in other 
words, that one universal monarchy should be founded, the chiefs 
of which should be the kings of Spain and their cousins the 
rulers of the Austrian possessions. So, on that account, they left ! 
no stone unturned in order to create this universal monarchy ; 
always, however, with this proviso, ‘‘that those kings and rulers 
should allow themselves to be guided by them (the Jesuits), and 
that, consequently, the supreme direction of this monarchy of 
the world should fall into no other hands than their own." Such 
was the main thought by which they were influenced, and, resting 
upon this idea, they mest naturally devoted thcii whoJo onergics 
to bring it about that Philip II. should be successor to Don 
Henri on the Portuguese throne, seeing that the annexation of , 
Portugal was still a step onward toward the realisation of the 
design of this universal Spanish monarchy. 

What a lucky circumstance, then, was it that Don Henri 
happened to be entirely in the hands of his Father Confessor, 
Leon Henriquez, and what a further piece of good fortune was 
it that this Father Confessor happened to he among the most : 
cunning and sagacious of his Order! How easily, then, was 
the reigning monarch, imbecile from old age, persuaded that the 
gates of heaven should be closed against him for ever were he 
to declare any other than the good Catholic Philip II. to be 
successor to the Portuguese crown! He was also further in¬ 
fluenced so far as to prohibit John of Braganza, with his spouse 
Catherina, and their cousin Don Anton of Braganza, from 
appearing at Court, hoping by this maans to take away from them, 
in the eyes of the people, all rightful expectancy of succession to - 
the throne. Leon Henriquez, as it may bo imagined, was not S 
the only one connected with this intiigue ; he was, besides, 
excellently supported by his numerous other fellow-brethren, 
ana more especially by the extremely influential Father, George • 
Serraon, Tho Provincial of the Order in Porfugal, as well 
as by the two Fathers, Rodrigo Basquez and Ludovico of | 
Molino, two most thoroughly experienced Jesuits, who had 
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sent expressly to Lisbon by Philip 11. to look after bis 


interests. 

King Don Henri died on the 31st of January 1580, being the 
fast of his House. During the year and a half of his govern¬ 
ment he was completely under the uncontrolled power of the 
Society of Jesus, and now the question came to be considered 
who should be the heir to the throne; but scarcely was the 
breath out of Don Henri's body when Philip II. sent the blood¬ 
thirsty Duke of Alba to Portugal, at the head of a numerous 
army, in order, with weapons in his hand, to prove the legiti¬ 
macy of his claim to the throne. The nobility, together with 
nearly all the regular clergy, now raised their voices in favour of 
the House of Braganza, and the people cried loudly against 
this forcible usurpation, vehemently cursing all the Jesuits. 
But still, what did that matter ? What did it signify that here 
and there the Spanish arms were also opposed by arms ? The 
only result was that the refractory towns were pillaged, and that 
the whole of the country was handed over to the brutality and 
cruelty of the Spanish soldiery, upwards of two thousand of the 
native priesthood and monkish orders being ruthlessly massacred.* 
This was the way in which Philip II. pacified the country, and 
on the 11th of September 1580 he had the satisfaction of being 
able to put liimself upon the throne of Portugal without 
experiencing further resistance. Portugal now remained, during 
eighty years, subject to the Spanish crown, and was treated 
precisely like a conquered province, the result being that the 
country fell more and more every year into decay, and one may 
well imagine the despair into which the Portuguese, in their 
misery, were thrown. When, however, the whole of this formerly 


* “ One could not,” writes the good Catholic, Louis de Menezes, ** once 
Bpeak of the new Government and escape unpunished; but whoever was 
not of assistance to the king (Philip II.) when he usurped the kingdom, had 
to expiate this want of service with his life, and even the priesthood was 
not by any means excepted.” On the other hand, whoever me^de it appear 
thn.t he viewed tyranny with disfavour, and even when there was a mere 
suspicion attaching to him in thi^’ respect, he was sccretl v and unexpe tedly 
seized upon and thro^vn into the sea. Therefore, tlio hshermen began to 
catch the dead bodies of those unfortunatos in tliciv nets in place or fish ; 
ftn<^ thu'? it was that such enormous misdeeds, by tlio do^viuyof Providence, 
were not allowed to remain in darkness. Precisely the same things were 
reported also by the Frenchman Mezeray, and tbo Spaniard Einfimuel 
Ilodriguv'z Leitaou, as also by the thoroughly trust vorthy ThuaUf the latter 
of whom Btill added that Philip, later on, denianded and obtained dispensa¬ 
tion from Pope Gregory XIII., inasmuch as during his usurpation of 
Portugal, he had allowed over 2,000 ecclesiaatics to be executed. ^ 
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ell-to-do population had now been brought to ruin throuf 
the indolent and incapable government of the Spaniards, as well 
still more by their avarice and cruelty, the ship of the Jesuits 
seemed to swim all the more merrily on that account, and all 
the more did Philip II. (155G-98), as well as his successor 
Philip III. (1598-1621), continue to shower down favours upon 
them. It may, indeed, be aEBrmed that it fared equally and 
powerfully as well under these two rulei's and their governors 
as it had under the preceding Portuguese kings; and how 
immensely great this power must have been may best be seen 
from a memorandum of the Procurator-General Koyal, Don 
Seabra da Sylva, who, under Joseph I., had to examine the acts 
of the Jesuits. To wit, on the occasion of a trial which had 
been instituted in the year 1617, before the Crown Law Court 
in Lisbon, in which the Jesuits appeared as the party ac¬ 
cused, the aforesaid Procurator-General entered the following 
remarks concerning them :—“ It had gone so far as tliis, that no 
one dare venture to proceed against the Jesuits in an allowable 
way, without being thrown into the sea, assassinated, or, indeed, 
punished as an enemy of the King and the Government, and, 
this being the case, they had indeed usurped the sole lord- 
ship over the whole of Portugal.’’ Such a statement as this 
appears to me to be sufficiently plain, and I have, therefore, 
nothing more to add to it. Somewhat differently did things 
proceed under King Philip IV. (1621-05), as, during the reign 
of this equally weak as extravagant ruler, the power of Spain 
sank so low that the Jesuits became clearly aware how impossible 
it was to found the projected universal monai'chy by means of 
this line of rulers; and the consequence was that the great lead 
which they had hitherto taken in Spain began to cool down 
considerably. And still more despondent did they become when 
they observed, to their great annoyance, according to the words 
of an historian of these times, “ that the sun of royal favour 
had not infrequently become obscured to the good Fathers, in 
order that it might be allowed to shed its delightful rays upon 
the holy Dominicus and his children and, as they were not 
wont to put up patiently with the slightest affront or neglect, 
they at once contemplated revenge. This, truly, was not of 
such a nature that the enemy would be met with open mask, 
but, rathex', in a secret and disguised manner, the authorship of 
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which might be publicly denied, as there was far too much at 
' stake to enable them boldly to oppose Philip IV. before all the 
world. In what, then, did this revenge, consist? Simply 
in this, that they attacked the despotism of the Spaniards in 
anonymous publications of the most violent character, and at 
\ the same time in the confessional, assuring the Portuguese that 
King Philip IV. had no right to the crown of Portugal, but that 
it belonged properly to the House of Braganza. By means of 
such and similar machinations they succeeded in attaining two 
objects at the same time; for, in the first place, while at the 
Court of Madrid they loudly professed that everything was done 
on their part in order that the people in Portugal should be 
brought into submissiveness to Spain, they secretly fanned 
into constantly increasing flames the smouldering ashes of the 
fire of hatred which the Portuguese entertained towards the 
Spaniards; and then, secondly, the Portuguese people were led 
j to begin to put in play the treachery which had been practised 
by the fraternity io former times in favour of Philip II. On the 
1st December 1640, the conspiracy, arranged with much adroit¬ 
ness, and carried out with equal skill by the Portuguese grandees, 
broke out, which was to put on the Portuguese throne John, 
Duke of Braganza, a direct descendant of the frequently above- 
^ mentioned Donna Catherina of Braganza, under the title of 
John IV. so it happened that the Jesuit Father, Gaspar 
Correa, was the first to greet him as King. John IV. was con¬ 
sequently bound to remember what a leading part the Jesuits 
had taken in this revolution, and the weak and timid monarch 
bore this in mind but too well, for he at once dismissed the 
regular priest, Barthelemy de Quental, who had up to this time 
been his Father Confessor, and nominated in hia place the Jesuit 
Father Anton de Bieira, who had exercised great influence over 
the inhabitants of Lisbon by his fanatical preaching. As soon, 
however, as Bieira had become Royal Father Confessor, he 
discontinued preaching, and made hiojself indispensable to his 
master as political counsellor. First of all, he busied himself in 
procuring the removal of the State Minister, Fraz Lucena, an 
enemy of the Order, and had no scruple, by means of the 
blackest calumnies, iu committing to the scaflold this honest man 


* The of this, as well as of tho suhsequeut war with Hoaiu 

he read, if desired, in any general history of the world. ^ ^ 
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He next contrived to carry things so far that the monarch 
entrusted to him for supervision all the resolutions of the Privy 
Council, and, consequently, although Bieira had not the title 
of Premier, still the Ministry was in fact subject to his criticism 
and authority. Lastly, the confidence of John IV. increased in 
him to such an extent that he was despatched with ambassadorial 
messages to several of the Courts of Europe, and the cunning 
Jesuit acted at the same time as Eoyal Plenipotentiary. The 
Society of Jesus was in reality, then, more than ever the actual 
ruler of Portugal, and consequently, in order that this should 
continue to be the case, the education of the royal princes 
was entrusted to the two Fathers, Cossmander and Andr6 
Fernandez. These persons naturally, devoted themselves with 
much zeal to their task, and while they rather neglected the 
two younger children, the second and third born sons, viz. Don 
Alfonso and Don Pedro, they succeeded, on the other hand, in 
bringing up the Crown Prince, Theodosius, in the right way, 
that is to say, in making him a friend of the Jesuits of the purest 
water. The Jesuit Father Franco thus wrote, in the annals of the 
Order which he published, concerning this matter: ‘‘ No son can 
cling more closely to his mother than Don Theodosius to his tutor 
Fernandez, and this prince entertained such a predilection for 
our Order that the coat alone was wanting to make him one of 
ourselves.*’ In all other respects, the Crown Prince remained in 
profound ignorance, with the exception of astrology and mystic¬ 
ism ; and had he ever lived to attain the throne, he would have 
been truly a most peculiar monarch. What was, nov;, the object 
of all this ? The great aim was that the Society of Jesus might 
retain their rule over Portugal, irrespective, be it well under¬ 
stood, of the welfare of the country and its inhabitants. 

In the year 1656 John IV. departed this life, and immediately 
thereafter died also the Crown Prince Theodosius, so that the 
neglected Alfonso came now to the throne , being, however, 
under age, the widowed Queen, Donna Louisa, a born Guzman 
of Medina Sidonia, undertook his guardianship, as well as the 
government, and certainly, under this regency, the Jesuit Fathers / 
had also no reason to complain. Female monarchy was, as 
history testifies, always favourable to the priesthood, and the 
rule of Donna Louisa proved to be fully so. She previously had 
for Father Confessor a Capuchin monk; as, however, the above- 
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^ntioned Anton de Bieira had already, during the lifetime of 
her husband, called the Jesuit Father Johann Nunnez to the 
Court, she would not hear any more of any other ecclesiastic, 
but confided the welfare of her soul to the latter only. Ah ! he 
indeed, was areal saint. He lacerated himself so cruelly, in the 
sight of all the Court ladies, tliat the blood ran in streams from 
his bare back; and, besides this, who could pray so earnestly 
with his confessants as Nunnez ? The new Father Confessor 
thus soon became all-powerful, and things were carried so far 
under his rule and governance that hardly any single situation 
in the whole country was to be obtained except through the 
intercession of the Jesuits. They formed, indeed, the Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and end, to gain all favour, and in order to 
avoid getting into disgrace everyone worshipped them without mea¬ 
sure. In short, all people bowed slavishly in the dust before them, 
“ the Apostles,*' as they were designated ; and the proof of this 
was that when Nunnez came to die, of course under the odour of 


sanctity, he was caiTied on the shoulders of the first nobility of 
the land into the funereal vault, where he was interred with 
princely splendour. The guardianship and government of Donna 
Louisa wasnow completely in the hands of the Jesuitical fraternity. 
A severe blow to the Order was, however, threatened as soon as 
the heir to the throne became of age, and ascended it under the 
title of Alfonso VI. This young prince had felt himself kept 
very much in the background as long as his brother Theodosius 
lived, and on that account was led to take a thorough hatred 
to the Jesuit I athers. And tliis dislike became intensified by 
the bigotry and self-torture which were introduced at Court by 
Father Nunnez, there being every reason to entertain the opinion 
that the holy Father must be a complete hypocrite, an opinion 
which the prince held, and which he did not at ail attempt 
to conceal. Indeed, he had, moreover, the courage, in his 
eighteenth year, to take a Benedictine monk as his Father Con¬ 


fessor instead of a Jesuit, and expressed himself, in fact, quite 
openly, to the effect that his future ministry should be of a very 
different character from the present body. In ill this lay great 
danger for the Society of Jesus, and it niay be well imagined that 
the holy Fathers looked to the future by no means without 
anxiety. Alfonso, however, fortunately for them, did not by 
any moans possess that strength of mind, and still less that 
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iiergy of will, which were necessary for the carrying out of the 
project ha had in view. Whence then, too, could he take the 
necessary men of enlightened views and free thought- for his 
protection, as throughout the whole of Portugal there were no 
persons of culture among the higher classes of society who had 
not derived their education from the Jesuits? Certainly, then, 
those good Fathers had no occasion to entertain such great 
anxiety, and they themselves, indeed, said as much. In order, 
however, to he prepared for all eventualities, they determined to 
nip in the hud any attempt of the prince to free himself from 
the Society of Jesus, by not allowing the youth, in fact, ever to 
assume the reins of government. With this object in view, 
therefore, they spread about all over the country reports regard¬ 
ing his manner of life, which they represented as so unbridled 
that he had ruined himself both in body and soul; in order, 
also, to insult him and make him appear despicable both in 
the eyes of the common people as well as of the nobility, they 
arranged that prayers should be offered up publicly in all the 
churches with a petition for his recovery. Later on, they 
procured, by bribery, a couple of physicians to declare him to 
be half-witted, and so worked upon the Regent-mother that, 
before the whole of the assembled grandees, she treated her son 
as mentally incapable. Their idea was, in short, to maJ'.e the 
Portuguese believe that Alfonso was unfit to govern, hoping 
that on that account, he would resign in favour of his 
brother Don Pedro, who was entirely devoted to them. This 
idea, however, was only half of what they desired to effect; 
and in order not to spoil their previous game of intrigue, while 
taking care that the deeply calumniated prince should not, 
on attaining his majority, ascend the throne, they thought it 
prudent to receive with smiling and agreeable mien the proposal 
that he should take unto himself (in the year 1G6G) a suit¬ 
able spouse, in the person, namely, of Priucess Maria Frauciska 
Isabella of Savoy-Nemours. Still, even this last act, which at 
first appeared to them particularly dangerous, turned out in the 
end to be entirely in their favour, and speedily brought them 
unexpectedly to their long-wished-for aim. The young Queen w 
happened to be of a very warm nature, and did not, by any 
means, feel disposed to remain faithful to her liege lord. So she 
oast her eyes upon the handsome and finely-formed, though 
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weakly endowed, younger brother of the King, Don Pedro. 
These affections did not, of course, long remain concealed from 
her Father Confessor, Francis de Ville, whom she had brought 
with her, and he communicated these matters to his friend, the 
Jesuit Father Veijus, who had come to Lisbon as Father Con¬ 
fessor of the Duke d’Estr6es, the companion of the princess. 
**^hese two craftv Fathers put themselves in communication with 
^ rest of the Jesuit party at the Court, and such a black plot 
now soon devised for the removal of King Alfonso as it 
;d be difficult to find its match in the world—a plan, more- 
which could only be carried out with the connivance of 
a Maria the Queen, and her brother-in-law Don Pedro, 
both, indeed, willingly lent their assistance, as the Queen 
y might attain the object for which she so much longed, 
as regards Don Pedro, he might readily venture to 
mit a crime in order to gain possession of a crown, 
e comedy exploded on the 21st of November, on the mom- 
g of which day the Queen, bursting into tears, declared 
^penly that, as the King was quite unsuitable as a hus¬ 
band, she must consequently take refuge in a convent, for 
she could no longer submit to his disgusting society. She, 
indeed, forthwith curried her intention into effect, and took 
flight, accompanied by all her ladies, in order to betake herself 
into the Franciscan convent. Here she was again seized with 
a violent fit of sobbing, while at the same time repeating her 
lamentations; and the Jesuits, being quickly summoned, made 
the matter their own business, and promulgated the grand event 
of the day with unparalleled assiduity all over Lisbon. This, of 
OJurse, naturally gave rise to a great commotion, and everyone 
commenced to rush about the streets, either into their neighbours 
or the public-houses, in order to talk over the scandalous story. 
The majority of the people took the Queen’s part, for, as I have 
already mentioned, the Jesuits long before had thr >wii contempt 
upon tlie King, as may be easily imagined, and now added other 
reproaches to their prfivious calumnies. Alfonso in vain com¬ 
manded his spouse to return to the palace, on the affair, so 
shameful to himself, being broug'ht to his notice. She, however, 
hesitated to comply, and he in vaiu proposed to his Council of 
State, which ho hud at o ice assembled, that inquiry should bo 
made into her ooiiduct. Feelings of shame, however, forbade 
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this being done, but the Queen still protested that the King was 
not a suitable husband for her. Driven to distraction, the 
monarch in vain endeavoured to carry out his wishes by the 
employment of force. Some dozens of the nobility, sword in 
hand, now furiously penetrating into the palace, accompanied by 
thousands who followed them, attracted by the uproar, shut tlie 
King up in his cabinet, and after bringing forward Don Pedr^ 
in triumph, compelled the monarch to afiSx his signature to t 
documents, in one of which he solemnly affirmed that his spc . 
the Queen v^as in the right, whilst in the other he from his . 
action, in virtue of his own unlimited royal power, relmqir 
the reins of government in favour of his brother Don P 
What now followed may be easily imagined. Don Pedro i 
bled the Parliament in order that a document, drawn up 
Jesuit Father Nuna de Cunlia, should be placed before • 
detailing the motives why it was impossible to do otherwise , 
proceed against Don Alfonso VI.; and the assembled Parliam 
entirely under the influence of the Jesuits, decreed the depositi g 
of the unfortunate monarch, on the ground of his being imbeci: 
and impotent. 

Don Pedro thereupon ascended the throne, with the title of 
Pedro II., and after Pope Clement IX. had granted the neces¬ 
sary dispensation, and bestowed his blessing on the new marriage, 
shared the incestuous mamage bed with the woman who had 
hitherto been bis sister-in-law; poor Alfonso, on the other hand, 
who had now taken the place of brother-in-law instead of 
husband, was brought first of all to Terceira, and next to Cintru, 
finally dying in prison on the 12th of September 1083, in gretit 
misery. What were, then, the privileges which the Jesuits now 
obtained, under a king who had alone to thank them for placing 
him upon the throne ? No one on earth could have the slightest 
doubt; power and influence especially now became concentrated 
in Father Emanuel Fernandez, who succeeded to the office of 
Father Bieira, the former Father Confessor of Don Pedro pre¬ 
vious to the accession of the latter to the throne. His exalted 
patron created him to be a Privy Councillor, and, later on, even 
President of his Council of State, so that all transactions, as 
vrell as all nominations, passed through his hands. Tlie war 
departmeni. was even placed under him, altliough one might have 
thouglit that such an office was not very compatible widi that uf 
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a confessor and preacher; but it now belonged to the plan of 
the Jesuits gradually to take possession of all the highest 
tribunals, in order that they might be enabled to rule with com¬ 
pletely unlimited and despotic power. In short, Don Pedro, 
as long as Emanuel Fernandez lived, was nothing else than a 
complete machine in his hands, and when the all-powerful man 
died, in the year 1693, Father Sebastian von Magellhans took 
his place, with all the privileges attached thereto. Naturally 
enough, however, the burden of the State became too great a load 
for him to bear alone on his shoulders, and he therefore shared 
it along with his associates. Nunha de Cunha more especially, 
the Provincial of the Society in Portugal, as well as Francis de 
^ille, the Father Confessor of the Queen, reigned supreme, and 
those three, namely, Fernandez, Cunha, and de Ville, were now 
designated the “ Triumvirate.'” Yet it was, indeed, no tri¬ 
umvirate of love, but, on the contrary, of terror, and it made 
itself feared.by all those who did not blindly follow the orders 
which proceeded out of the profess-house of the Society in 
Lisbon. We have had enough now of the sway of the 
Jesuits in Portugal, respecting which I have gone almost too 
much into detail. It was, however, necessary to do so, as in 
no kingdom on the earth did the Society of Jesus succeed so 
admirably in gaming the upper hand over all classes of people 
as here. In no other Court did they understand better how to 
combine the character of Confessor with the power of Minister 
of btate. Nowhere else had they so completely the education of 
the people in their hands, and nowhere else did their despotism 
prevail so much over the weakness of rulers as in Portugal, 
which for several centuries was nothing more than a slavishly 
obedient province of their universal monarchy. 


WI- Influence of the Jesuits in Spain. 

The first Jesuits who were sent to Spain hy their Genoral imme¬ 
diately after the institution of the Oruer, duriug the government 
of the Emperor Charles V., were Father Aruoz, who selected 
Barcelona, and Father Villanouva, who chose Sara<rossa re¬ 
spectively, as the field of thoir operations. The first jLnit 
college, however, which was established in Lnvo1n’= 

country was fouuded in Cuudia by DuJje p,.„ • ,, 

oy T'uEe brands Borgia, of 
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Gandia, who afterwards became the third General of the Order. 

A very great increase, moreover, soon took place both in the 
number of their members and of their colleges and other settle¬ 
ments, for in a nation so much inclined towards superstition and 
fanaticism as that of Spain, the pious Fathers were naturally 
enabled to attain their end all the more easily than in the 
more sensible and sober lands. It must now be shown in what 
manner they conducted themselves, and what means they pursued in 
order to get over the bigoted Spaniards, and to cause themselves to 
be regarded by the latter as quite extraordinary men, if not, indeed, 
as saints. They made their appearance, then, wherever they came, 
always clad in miserable clothing, dirty and torn; they generally 
took up their abode in hospitals, and went about in company 
begging, in order to obtain a subsistence. They commenced 
teaching among children of the houses of the poor, and, as 
regards preaching, any corner-stone they came across was suffi¬ 
cient for them. They flogged their bodies with scourges before 
everyone, and carried on this mad career to such an extent that 
the magistracy had frequently to be appealed to, it being feared 
that they might torture themselves to death ; in a word, they 
carried fanaticism to its height, while they sought at the same 
time to bring mankind to the faith they themselves professed. 
Thus, apart from the self-inflicted cruelties, their whole proceed¬ 
ings were nothing else than a real and exact imitation of 
apostlic manners and customs. 

Notwithstanding, however, that the common people of Spain— 
that is, I mean, the great masses, and especially the women—ran 
truly in swarms after the Society of Jesus, it did not, however, 
easily meet with such success in this beautiful country as it 
had done in Italy, and more particularly in Portugal, and 
there were many who were much astonished in regard to this 
being the case. They erred, however, mainly owing to the 
fact that the Emperor Charles V., the then ruler of Spain, 
although not himself otherwise inimical to the Society, was 
never once induced to take a Jesuit as his Father Confessor. 

He, on the contrary, selected the Dominicans as his spiritual 
advisers, an Order doublless hitherto much esteemed, wliile the 
influence of his first Father Confessor, the distinguished Ximines 
Eisneros, the great Inquisitor, Cardinal Archbishop ot Toledo, 
and Minister of State, regulated the tvhole course of his life. 
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Ilio more remarkable of these spiritual guides, besides Xiraines, 
were as follows : Peter of Soto, a very learned man; Garcias de 
Loaysa, Bishop of Osma; Cavanza, afteroards Bishop of Toledo ; 
Johann de Regia, a Hieronomite; Juan de Ortega, almost con¬ 
sidered a saint; and Constantine Ponce de la Puente, Bishop of 
Seville. When these non-Jesuits, then, had possession of the 
great monarch’s conscience, how could it possibly be expected 
that the Society of Jesus should attain to such great power as 
it had done in Portugal, where its members were able to turn 
the heart of the King in any way that pleased them ? A second 
not lesser hindrance to the rapid development and extension of 
the Order in Spain lay in the resistance given, partly by other 
individual theologians and priests, and partly, more especially, 
by that offered by the whole of the remaining Orders, the 
Dominicans at their head. The latter sect, as must by this time 
be sufficiently apparent to my readers, through the history of 
many decades, was fashionable in Spain; it had long since 
gained the heart of the people, through the confessional, and by 
means of the Inquisition ruled with a grasp of iron over all 
alike, rich and poor, male and female ; towards it flowed hitherto 
all the riches of the country, and from it and its members were 
supplied, for the most part, all the appointments to bishoprics 
and archbishoprios. Could it, then, be quietly submitted to that 
another Order should be allowed to penetrate into its domains, 
trying to reap where it alone had sown, and was wont tc flourish 
the sickle ? Therefore, wherever the Jesuits wished to establish 
themselves, especially in Salamanca, Alcala, and Saragossa, it 
bestirred itself to offer resistance to their encroachments. The 
bishops, by whom by right the education of the young, as well 
as, above everything else, the wants of the confessional were 
supplied, offered opposition to them, and on that account con¬ 
tentions and angry encounters arose in those three citier. At 
tho commencement, too, at all events, the Jesuits always got the 
worst of it, and not infrequently the people, incited thereto by 
tho other Orders, r.iso against thini; as when, for itibfiiiKo, in 
the year 16.'i.5, their college in Saragossa was nearly taken by 
storm, and they were only abl' to save thei;- lives by the most 
immediate and secret flight. But besides this opposition by open 
force, individual th.-ologinus, entering the lists against them 
injured Incm m every way by spiritual and scientific weapons’ 
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and among such may be named especially Melchior Cano, the 
celehi'ated doctor of theology belonging to the Order of the 


Dominicans. This far-seeing and cultivated priest, on his way 
to Eome, had become acquainted with Ignatius Loyola and his 
followers, certainly not in the most favourable manner, and as 
later on, in the year 1548, the first Jesuits, with Fathers Le 
Fevre and Ortiz at their head, entered info Salamanca, where he 
himself worked as professor of the University, he particularly 
directed his attention to them, and soon became convinced that 
they were far from being “ by God’s W'ill the fools and blockheads ” 
that they appeared to be, but rather that poverty, humility, and 
self-punishment were only to be looked upon ns a pretext and 
artifice to insinuate themselves; so he described them, both from 
the pulpit and in his professorial chair, ns false apostles, as well 
as dangerous men who should neither be trusted in the con¬ 
fessional nor with the education of youth. Thus, from the great 
consideration in which he was held, he would probably have 
succeeded in effecting the expulsion of the Loyolites from Sala¬ 
manca had it not been for the order of Pope Paul III., whom, 
as is well known, the Society of Jesus did everything in its 
power to favour, when called upon to do so at the Council of 
Trent. By this means the sons of Loyola obtained free scope, 
and also, later on, little injury could be done them, as after the 
termination of the Council the bishopric of the Canary Islands 
was bestowed upon them by the Roman Chair. How greatly, 
moreover, was the Society of Jesus at that time already esteemed 
by His Ploliness, appears in a despatch addressed by him to 
John de Regia, Father Confessor of Charles V., where a remark¬ 
able passage occurs, which may be* translated as follows: 
“ Would to God that we may not meet with that fate which, as 


history teaches, Cassandra predicted, and which was not believed 
by anyone until after that Troy was sacked and burnt! If the 
Jesuits carry on as they have begun, a time may yet come—may 
God forbid!— in which kings may feel inclined to resist them; 
but then it will no longer be in their power to offer opposition to 
them.” In the year 1555 Charles V. abdicated the throne of Spain, 
and in the year following, as Emperor of Germany, handed over 
the sovereignty, including the Spanish possessions in America, 
as well ns the crowns of Naples, Milan, Sardinia, and the Nether¬ 
lands, to his son PJiilip H., now eighteen years of age. That, 
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jtiited an immense power, suflScient always to main¬ 
tain an ascendancy in Europe, more especially as the Austrian 
House of Hapsburg, intimately connected with the ruling House 
of Spain, was friendly disposed, and in no way inclined to 
frustrate its designs. In addition to this, also, the most distin¬ 
guished armies and the most experienced commanders belonged 
to the side of the young King ; moreover, the gold derived from 
the new world had been taken possession of by the Spaniards, 
and flowed in plentifully. Besides this, what the commercial 
fleets of the Netherlands acomplished might well be considered. 
In a word, Philip II. possessed, as regards power and splendour, 
everything that was necessary to make him, as a monarch, 
governor of the world. 

Now, had this ruler been a wise man, animated with zeal for 
the welfare of mankind, he might, indeed, have been able 
to accomplish much with such extraordinary means at his dis¬ 
posal. But Philip II. was not such a ruler. On the contrary, 
his intellectual sphere was confined to very narrow limits, being 
restricted to obstinate bigotry, universal belief, extermination of 
heresy, and suppression of all the rights of the people. Such 
wore the great ends after which he strove, and he sought to 
attain them by the roughest, most determined, and most cruel 
despotism that was ever exercised by one of the Lords anointed. 

This, of course, was but too well known to the Jesuits, and 
this being the case, no one need wonder that they got a hold over 
Philip II. in order that, through him, they might be enabled to 
establish the Roman Jesuitical universal monarchy, which was 
their great desire, and, as I have already detailed in the preceding 
paragraph, to mako him the most supremo despot of Europe, 
Between, the Jesuit.s and Philip II,, then, the former having for 
their General at that time Jacob Laynez, a formal contract was 
drawn up, by which the extension of the Order of Jesus made 
truly gigantic progress in Spain. They now acquired a right to 
establish themselves wherever they wished, tUid a whole legion 
of colleges sprang into existence one after the oti.cr, of which 
tiiuse of Saragossa, Cordova, Seville, Cadiz, Malaga, Granada, 
Marcia, Valentin, Maloria, St. lago di Corapostclln, Leon 
Cucmja, Belmont, Plascncia, Montillin, Trigueros, Toleda' 
Logronno, Ocanna, Onnato, Salamanca, Talavera, konterez' 
Burgos, Medina del Campo and Madrid, became distinguished 
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the eclat of universities. The highest pinnacle of 
for the Order was, however, attained when Francis Borgin 
was called upon to become the successor of Laynez, as 
Philip II. never refused any request made by him—a veritable 
grandee of Spain, and formerly Viceroy of Catalonia, while 
naturally, the example of the monarch was followed with devo¬ 
tion, as a matter of course, by all the other grandees of the 
kingdom. 

And now, will it be necessary for me to enumerate all the 
possessions which individually belonged to this Order at this 
time so all-powerful ? It will, I think, be sufficient for me to 
give but a general view only as it stood towards the end of 
the IGtli century, Spain was in those days divided into four 
provinces, so far as Jesuitism was concerned, viz, Toledo, 
Aragon, Castile, and Seville; and each of them vied with one 
another in regard to the number of their establishments, as 
well as the fist of members belonging to the Order. Thus the 
province of Toledo could boast of two profess-houses (Toledo 
and Madrid), two novice-houses (Madrid and Villarejo), two- 
and-twenty colleges and seminaries, four residences, and no 
fewer than seven hundred members, belonging to tlie Order. 
Then, ns to the province of Aragon, it had one profess-house 
(Valencia), one novice-house (Terragona), fourteen colleges and 
seminaries, three residences, and somewhere about five hundred 
Jesuits. In the province of Castile, there were a profess-honso 
and novitiate, both being in Garcia, nine-and-twenty colleges, 
two residences, and about six hundred Jesuits; and in the 
province of Seville, one profess-house (Seville), two novice¬ 
houses, those of Seville and Baeca, seven-and-twenty colleges 
and seminaries, two residences, and ^even hundred actual 
members of the Order. Not less strongly did the Jesuits develop 
themselves in the neighbouring territories belonging to Spain, 
which Philip II. inherited from his father; and in tlio province 
of Naples alone they numbered one profess-house, one residence, 
two novitiates, six-and-tweuty colleges, along with at least six 
hundred Loyolites. In Milan, tliere existed two prbfess-houces, 
three novitiates, sixteen colleges, six residences, along with five 
liundred members of the Order. Still more numerous, Iiow* 
ever, were their possessions in Sicily, consisting of two profe.ss- 
hourics, two novitiates, two-and-twenty colleges, and seven bun- 
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Jesuits. In Sardinia, on the ooutrary, there were onlv 
six colleges, one probation-house, and about two hundred 
members of the Order. The most fertile field of all, however, 
■was that of Belgium and the Netherlands, as within a very 
short space of time there were established in these countries two 
profess-houses, three novitiates, five-and-twenty colleges, and 
six residences, together with no fewer than seven hundred 
members of the Order, and there would undoubtedly have been 
many more, had not the rebellion of the States-General of 
Holland restricted the lordship of Philip 11. over the Belgian 
countries to the so-called Spanish Netherlands. 

It will thus be seen already, from this mere sketch, to what 
an enormous extent the Society of Jesus had expanded its power 
in Spain and its Nethcrland possessions under Philip II. In 
spite of all this, however, it must not be believed that the rest of 
the Spanish priesthood, and more especially the Dominicans, 
tamely submitted themselves without any resistance to the supe¬ 
rior power to which the Jesuits naa in so short a time attained 
tJn the contrary, several bishopo and university professors bad in 
tne meantime directly appealed to Philip II., in order to explain 
to him the mischievous tendency of the Order; and that cele- 
brated doctor of Theology, Benito Arias, sumamed Montanus, 
dedicated to the monarch, in 1571, a memorial, in order to prove 
to him that the greatest mischief must necessarily ensue if the 
Jesuits were permitted to mix themselves up with the affairs of 
the Government. The Dominicans oven went still further than 
this, as they not only dragged several mombois of the Society of 
Jesus before the terrible tribunal of the Inquisition, the direc¬ 
tion of which had beon entrusted to thei.i, but they also, 
in the year 1590, made o, strenuous appeal to the Pope then 
ruling, Sixtus V., begging him to submit the statutes of the 
Jesuits to a more strict inve.stigation than bad been hitherto 
done, and requesting that ho should put some bounds to the 
unlimited supremacy assumed by the Order. Sixtus did, indeed, 
nGt.ut.n.jY take into consideration the nnnn'cs adviinced by tlie 
Dominicans, ^jj nppoaiance that this dangerous 

Society woi undergo a thorough reform. He first of 

‘ ‘l'“ ‘1“ Ignaiians, 

,i. properly sp. okra,-;. „ ,ho follower, of Josus, en.l 
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consequently was applicable to all Christians. He further required 
of them that they were not in future to meddle with secular 
aSairs, and that they should abstain especially from interfering 
in political questions. Lastly, he expressed the opinion 
that it would be best if the sons of Loyola were to consent to 
become monks, like the members of otlier Orders, with the sole 
object of singing the praises of the Lord from the quiet retire¬ 
ment of their cloisters. Such would, indeed, have been a 
terrible consummation, “ equivalent to the extermination of 
the Society as it had been hitheiiio constituted,*^ and the 
General of the Order, Claudius Aquaviva, directed that litanies 
should be offered up in all tlie Jesuit churches in order that 
God should be implored to oflPer - resistance to the projected 
reforms of Pope Sixtus V., that old man with the iron head/* 
The litanies seemed, in fact, to bring assistance to their cause, 
as the Pope shortly afterwards died, on the 27th of August of 
the year mentioned, without having been able to carry out his 
reforms, which circumstance therefore gave rise to the proverb, 
“ When the Order of Jesus gives out a litany the holy stool will 
become vacant.*’ 



The successor of Sixtus, Gregory XIV., who w'as chosen 
through the influence of Aquaviva, however, at once annulled 
all that his predecessor had ordered inimical to the sons of 
I^oyola; and the Dominicans were unable, for this time at all 
events, to make good their complaints. The same contention 
for supremacy which had been begun under Philip II. continued 
under the reigns of his successors, Philip III. (1598-1621), and 
PJjilip IV. (1621-1665), and at one time matters went in favour 
of the Dominicans, while at another the Jesuits succeeded in 
gaining over the heart and sceptre of the monarch. It cannot, 
however, be denied that the sons of Loyola, on tlie whole, lost 
rath('r than gained ground under the two monarchs above men¬ 
tioned, and they had, indeed, much difficulty in not being obliged 
to vacate entirely the field at Court.* Quite otherwise was the 


* More especially was this the case in the year 1636 . At 'unie, in 
order to be enabled to carry on the war with France, Philip rather, 

his Prime Minister, Count Olivarez, demaudc<l a certain me ^.?®y‘tax from 
tbo whole or tho Spanish ecclesiastics, and made a beginn: with the 

J' nits. “ Wo bind ourselves.*’ answered the Provincial, “to sub much 

the other corporations put together, sev'' ^*^0)1116000 
with them, and Ih. n. at last, turn to us.” This, in short, was do 
Urders, as wel oth» r secular eoclcsiaBtics, did their best » often 
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case, however, when, upon the death of Philip IV., his widow, 
Maria Anna of Austria took over the government as guardian of 
her minor son, the future King Charles II. (1665-1700), as she 
happened to be so completely in the hands of the Jesuits that 
she at once conferred upon her Father Confessor, Everard Ritard, 
the title of a Grand Inquisitor, and never did anything without 
first of all asking his advice. The Dominicans now, of course, 
hurled fire and flames, and to them adhered not only the regular 
hut also tlie whole of the nobility. As it also came to be 
fully known that Ritard was a German by birth, both of his 
parents being Protestant heretics, the discontent still increased 
to a much greater extent, and there was only a spark wanting to 
give rise to the outbreak of a great revolution. Don Juan of 
Austria, a natural soti of Philip IV., his mother being a play- 
actress called Maria Cnlderma, now came to the front, and 
placing himself at tlie head of the malcontents, supported by the 
army, which was completely subservient to him, demanded cate¬ 
gorically, op the 28rd February 1669, the deposition of the Grand 
Inquisitor. He declared to the Regent that if Father Ritard 
did not, within the space of one hour, find himself outside the 
gates of Madrid, be would thrust him out of the same; and 
both Ritard as well as Maria Anna soon perceived that this 
declaration was in truth meant in earnest. Consequently, Ritard 
at once took French leave and went to Rome, where he wi.s 
accredited by the Regent as ambassador to Clement X. Father 
Moya, one of the most ill-reputed of the Jesuits who ever made 
an appearance there, took his place at Madrid, and, con¬ 
sequently, the opposite party gained but very little by this 



at least eij^^ht millious of due its, from the intereiit of which property^the 
Halarie.^ of the professors were supplied. Now, the Order of Jesus offorod to 
undercake to till ail the university chairs gratis, without payment of any 
description, and, consequently, the King mif-iitti-ke posst.^sioM of th^ mo eight 
mtllicna of ducats witJiout any detriment whatcNcr to the State. ^ iio ling 
would bo able then to acquire not less nioiiuy thereby than if, with the 
Pope’s ap~pjr.oval, he were to seize upon the whole of the profeaBior.tj of the 
ecclesiastical brotherhood in Spain and India, and tJiis could without fail bo 
accomplished, as the Jesuits were sutlicicntly numerous to undertake to fill 
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revolution. With Charles II. the line of the Spanish branch of 
the house of Hapsburg died out, and, after a war of twelve years* 
duration, a grandson of Louis XIV. of France, second son of 
the Dauphin, ascended the throne of Spain, under the name of 
Philip V. Upon hiin the Jesuits built their best hopes, as he 
was, indeed, a true grandson of Louis XIV., and, in fact, these 
expectations were not disappointed. He brought with him from 
France, as Father Confessor, Father William d*Aubenton, one of 
the most crafty members of the Order, and he was so completely 
governed by him, as was also the Queen, Marie Gabrielle, of 
Savoy, the friend of the never-to-be-forgotten Madame de Orsini, 
that for a succession of several years no favours could be obtained 
except through him. After d'Aubenton’s death. Father Juan 
Marino was raised to the dignity of Father Confessor of the 
monarch, and this wily Jesuit, who had been indoctrinated by 
Le Tellier, the Father Confessor of Louis XIV., counselled also 
his weak and insane successor, Ferdinand VI. (1746-1750). 
Thus, in a word, it happened under the line of the Spanish 
Bourbons that the power and influence of the Jesuits rose higher 
than ever, and very few Spaniards, writes Llorente, in his 
History of the Spafiish higttisiiioTi, had the courage to ofier any 
opposition to their party, as in doing so all employment in any 
public office, or any ecclesiastical preferment, had unquestionably 
to be renounced. 


IV.— Sway of the Jesuits in Franck. 

It was mucli more difficult for the Jesuits to form any permanent 
[jettlements in France, than in the three countries already men¬ 
tioned, Italy, Portugal, and Spain, although they certainly left 
nothing untried which they had found to succeed elsewhere. 
Loyola had already takon much pains in endeavouring to charm 
the French people with his newly-founded Order, and quite at 
the commencement of his Generalship sent to Paris sixteen of his 
scholars, for the most part Spaniards, under the pretext thattj- -^ 
might have the advantage of completing their theolo|gical studies 
Qt the famous university in that city ; in truth, howe^vei, in order 
that they mi^rht there sound the country and gain friends for 
Jesuitism. They were either very unskilful, however, or had 
very had luck, for not n single soul took any notice of them, and 
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lOyola was o^bliged to send money to them from Rome in order 
to meet thei r daily wants. Their affairs, however, seemed to 
take quite a different turn after the celebrated Fathers, Laynez 
and Salmeron, made the acquaintance, at the Council of Trent, 
ofWillie.mdu Prat, Bishop of Clermont, and were successful 
enough to interest him greatly in their Order, so much so, indeed, 
that this extraordinarily wealthy prelate (he was son of the 
former Chancellor of France), presented them with a special 
residence in Paris, in the Rue St. Jaques, and the chapel 
atta ched thereto. They had then, at length, a possession from 
wh ich they might be enabled to carry on their operations in 
future, and, as may be easily understood, a number of the Fathers 
at once entered it in order to prosecute these designs. But 
what signified their visits to the hospitals, and their fanatical 
preaching at the corners of the streets ? W’ nattered their 


self-inflicted floggings and suoh-liko proc' 
• '’either Spaniards nor Italians 
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’he Parisians 
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e regular 
y the name 
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inning, and a rough snubbing 
inio one bargain ; but aie> were soon to fare better. In the 
year L'ilQ, Cardinal Charles of Loraine, one of the most in¬ 
fluential men in France at that time, who belonged to the equally 
powerful as wealthy house of Guise, made a journey to the Papal 
Court of Rome; and here Ignatius Loyola contrived, by flattering 
his passions, to gain him over to such an extent that the former 
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promised, on Ins return to France, to take the iT.ociety undei 
113 special protection. This, in fact, he truly and loyally did, 
but, naturally, not so much, out of a feeling of friendship 
towards the holy Ignatius as from purely selfish motives, 
as he was promised for himself, and ventured to expect, 
great assistance from the Jesuits in carrying out hi s plans 
against the haled heresy, of the Husruenots.' Snflice it. tn 
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of the Frcm i) kings. The remaining, and certainly much 
smalkr portion of tho kingdom, which Imd been subse¬ 
quently acquired either by conquest or through confiscation of 
feudal tenure, had, again, its own particular Upper Tribunal 
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^’arliament ;* consequently, a royal decree, in order that it 
should be valid throughout the whole of France, must also be 
registered by all the Parliaments of the country. But still it 
seldom happened that the provincial Parliament differed from 
that of Paris, as the latter enjoyed special consideration, and 
consequently the whole of the law-courts centred in that cor- 
porauUii 5 _ wlv-repiifstions were determined by a majority of votes. 
King Henry II., as a m atter of course, at once remitted his 
latent Brief relating to the Jt,suits to the Parliament of Paris, 
demanding its registration. The 1 ligh Court of Law, however, 
referred the case for the consideration of its procurators, 
^ruslart, Marillac, and Segnier, and they at once declared that 
ranee stood in need of no new Ordt ,r, more especially of none 
such as that of the Society of Jesus, \Yhich Ird be, ;u 'favoured 
ry Borne with exemptions of so curious /-nature. The sup- 
p icants t.c. the Jesuits, wcie always at liber^ti 5 *ravL->l about 
among the JJoors and Mahomedans with '^t^red to Iconv erting 

«b”i r„V,\ with threfas..' ,„d 

rebuff was ulcen up by the pr,,„. ^“publicly b-/Or..ine as an 

Patent Brief being carried through Parl.eologio and he so far 
succeeded ns to cause the ruler to come to ,<rm determ jnation 
on the subject So Henry II. forthwith is.^ ;d a com mand to 

the Suprem-vemineni „ rec/ister the h2r ti , 

however. to hunt tliem at once Saw ^ tter now, 

obeyinominy as beggars and vagabonds^'''* caprice by, instead of 

of his was, indeed, but a bad beg= . ’-cbbisliop 
. . . . .1 - order that they might he more 

careiuily examined and well considered, the whole o f the Acts 
that is, the petition of .the Jesuits, the Pateiit^’Brief of Henry 
II. logclhei- will, all ihc Papal Balia .-.afening ,he Social, 
ol Jasus Boaiach do J5e||..,,^ 

nsilop, took I'ns time over,the matter, in spite of all tl,o 
ing s lUliportunity and the pressure put upon him by the latter; 
the Theological Faculty ef the Parisian Univer.uty, wliich at that 
time was not e.xcellcd in learning, stability. Mid talent by any 
other in the world, also pursued a like course.. At the end of 
Iwo years they were at length ready, and, strange to say, (he 
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decision at which both parties had-arrived agreed pretty well 
together, although .tliat of the Archbishop 'was certainly much 
more moderate than that of the Sorbonne. The first declared 
that the privileges accorded to the Jesuits were not only 
contrary to the common law, but also equally so to the dignity 
and consideration due to the Bishops and Universities; and he, 
lastly, gave it as his opinion “ that it would be more advi.'sriWie 
to build houses for the supplicants on the frontiers of Turkey, 
in order that thence they might be able to convert the heathen, 
than that they should be al’iowed to have settlements in the 
midst of Christendom.” Thr- Sorbonne, on the other hand, in 
its sitting of 1st December 1554, delivered its decision (which 
it may be remarked was cc.^me to unanimously), verbatim in the 
following te rmsThis Society which arrogates to itself the 
name of J esus, wiliout- having any right to do so, a name 
adopted ’Dy penal, dishonourable, and infamous people without 
distinf Rion, whose members differ in no degree from' the secular 
priest-hood in customs, divine service, manner of life or clothing, 
although monks—this Society which, in regard to preaching 
and t eaching, as well as the administration of the Sacrament, 
direetl y infringes upon the rights of the Bishops and Ordinaries, 
is in o pposition to the whole of the hierarchical Orders hitherto 
establish ed, and conduces to the detriment as well of other re¬ 
maining Orders as of princes and the great men of the world, 
as also to the prejudice of university freedom and the injury 
of the pe ople, has been accorded many privileges, indulgences, 
and liber lies on the part of the Papal Chair—this Society casts 
a slur upoi ^ all other Orders of monks, weakens the diligent and 
pious e:<:eiciset>‘’,of virtue in the lonely cell, causes the members of 
other Orders to deseci:i°tc their vows, draws away believers from 
the obedience and submission «';hich they owe to their ordinary 
spiritual advisers, robs ecclesiastical as weiJ’a's ..t.^cular authorities 
of their rights, and gives rise to disturbances in boi!h of these 


cl.-nses ns well as among the people, causing many hardsihps'; 
controversies, schisms, and a number of other disorders. Indeed, 
in a word, wl '-n one takes everything into account, this Society 
appears to be destined to produce an impcrilment of the faith, 
disturbance of the Church's peace, and the undermining of 
ii.onachism. It is, in fact, more adapted for pulling down than 
for building up." 
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as thus that tlio Theological Faculty of Paris expressed 
itself, in its celebrated sentence, and in consequence thereof the 
Parliament hesitated to give effect to the Patent Brief of the 
King. Eustach du Bellay, however, the Archbishop of Paris, 
thereupon wont even a step further, and forbade the members of 
the Society of Jesus from henceforth exercising any priestly 


offices whatever within the range of his diocese. 

The pious Fathers were then worse off than ever, as the 
power of the King could not protect them against episcopal 
orders, and consequently everyone expected that they would 
have, from this time forth, to turn their backs upon Paris for 
over. They did not, however, by any means do so, for they 
contrived to find out a back-way of escape. They certainly, it 
is true, shut up their house in the Rue St. Jacques, leaving 
behind them only a few of their number for its management; 
they themselves, however, w’itlidrew ifi corpore^ as one is used 
to say, to the neiglibourhood of St. Germain des P're9, to one of 


tlie magnificent abbeys independent of the bi^hop^^c of Paris, 
where they were joyfully received, and a chapel was therein 
allotted to them to enable them to hold divine service and 
carry on other priestly offices. At the same time their old 


friend, the above-mentioned William du Prat, Bishop of Cler¬ 
mont, in proof of his abiding favour, presented them with a 
large property in the little town of Billon, along with no less 
than 40,000 thalers in ready money, so that they might by these 
means be able to erect there a college. 

They consequently, then, still remained in France, and ac¬ 
quired, moreover, another possession; it must be admitted, 
however, that this was as nothing compared with the property 
they had obtained in the other proper Roman Catholic countries. 
Besides this, did not the publicly expressed sentence of tho 
Sorhonne find an echo throughout the whole of civilibcd Europe, 
and was not the injury arising to them out of this of much 
greater consequence than might have been at the first moment 
? Still, it is said, '' Time will discover a plan,” and the 
Jesuits relied upon this ancient proverb. Protestantisi.j, or, 
more properly speaking, Calvinism, as is well known, now 
extended itself with rapid progress throughout France, and were 
it only to g() progre:>iiig at the same rate ao it had already 
done, the liugacnots, as the adherents of the Reformation were 
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:nated in France, must soon necessarily gain the upper 
hand. 

Such a great misfortune for the Catholic Church, which 
now impended, the pious Fathers well knew how to turn most 
excellently to their own advantage, for they secretly spread 
themselves about everywhere, and more especially about the 
Court: and none were more skilful in fighting against the 
detested heresy than the members of the Society of Jesus, and in 
this, beyond all of them, did Father Fonlius Gongordan 
especially excel, going about everywhere in ordinary plain 
clothes. On this account many of the French began now to 
look upon the Order with more friendly feelings, and the 
injurious impression caused by the Sorbonne decree by degrees 
disappeared, at all events among good Papists. A favour¬ 
able circumstance for them now took place in the year 1559, 
when, on the death of Henry II., there came to the throne his 
first-born sen Francis IL, espoused to Mary Stuart; at that time 
the Queen^ -uncle, the Loraine Prince of Guise, was all-powerful 
at Court * The pious fathers, however, with the Cardinal of Lo¬ 
raine at their head, urged the weak King to prepare a new Patent , 
Brief in favour of the Jesuits, supporting it and exerting their in- 
flue)ice upon Parliament with all their power, in order that the latter 
should undertake the registration of the King’s commands. Strange f 
to say, however, the Court remained obstinate, notwithstanding 
that it was well disposed, all the same, towards Catholicism, the 
proof of such being the case consisting in the fact that many t 
sentences of death were hanging over the Huguenot heretics. It 
was, however, necessary for it to remain obstinate, as it rested 
with itself to save the rights of the Galilean Church, and the , 
independence of the Government of the country in all secular 
afiairs, since the sons of Loyola placed the Papal power 
above all church assemblies, as well as above princes, kings, 
and emperors, their whole thoughts and energies being, as 
we know, directed tow-ards forming a univers«l Itoinish 

* The House of Guise, an offshoot from tho House .of I^oraiue, 
foy>L :i:d ill the year 1527 by Cltturle, a yoimger son of Duke Bend of Lo 
raino, who acquired by maxriage the lordship of Guise. Clauefe left behiiif: 
hnn six ^ous, the most distinguished of y7hom were Franois de Guise. 
Charles Archbishop of Kheinis, and a Cardinal (commonly called Cardinal 
of Lor.onc), as well fivo daughters, the eldest of wbo^i Marie, was 
married to Jainca II. of Scotland, and gave birth to the uiiiortuiiate Mary 
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JSsuitical despotism, Francis II. thus compassed the legal 
admission of the Jesuits even as little as Henry II. had done, 
and, as he died shortly afterwards, in the year 1560, his efforts 
v.'ere unavailing. It was not otherwise under his successor 
Charles IX., whose guardian, during his minorit}*, was his 
mother, Catherine de Medicis. She certainly, at first, became 
captivated by the pious Fathers, and some authors even maintain 
that she had secretly selected Father William Petit as her Father 
Confessor. She also truly attacked the Parliament in two acri¬ 
monious documents, and demanded of the same that it should 
at- length relax its opposition towards the Jesuit Fathers. She 
assuredly, too, did not hesitate to declare publicly as follows:— 
One must hasten to receive the Jesuits into the kingdom, ns, 
otierwise, from such delays and stubborn opposition they mifdii 
bo driven into an evil disposition, and be constrained to quit 
ranee again of their own accord, to the great detriment ofreli-don 
and of the common weal.” The Parliament, however, remaned 
ooshnalc in its determination, and the only thing that it could 
e induced to do was to make a declaration that the Church 
ongiess, w iich the Regent had the idea of summoning, should 

tT' -dVh otherwise of the .Icsuits. 

Ine said Ghuioh Assembly, or, more properly speaking, the said 

Religious Conference between the Huguenots and the Catholics 
winch was indeed at that time a thing determined upon, had for 
Its object to make an attempt, if possible, to bring auout some 
amicable arrangement and unity between the two parties into 
which i ranee was then divided, with the view of averting a civil 
war, which otherwise appeared to be inevitable. Pope Pius IV 
tried in every way to prevent this conference taking place, as the 
Chair of Rome was a sworn enemy to all such endeavours to 
iring about any such accommodation, attempts wherein the 
omish Church always suffered in reputation iliroiigh the skilful 
attack of the Protestants; but it was nil in vain that he did so. 
liy the invitutiou of the Regent the Catholic prelate.^, consisting 
of a body of si:v cardinals and forty bishops, with twenty-six 
(uetors of theology, assembled togetlur at Poissy, where the 
conference took place at the conmicnooment of the year 
lo61. At the same time there made their appearance fourte. n 
Huguenot ccoloBiastics, at whose head was thp i i 
Iheoao: 
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of other secular geutlemen, who were desirous of attending 
the convention, were also present. The disputation at once 
commenced under the Presidency of Cardinal de Tournon; and 
the Catholic prelates, and more particularly the Cardinal of 
Loraine, gave themselves all the trouble possible to bring round 
the Huguenot preachers to their views. Still the Pope, in the 
first place, was right; that is to say, the affair turned quite 
contrary to their wishes, and the two distinguished leaders of the 
Huguenots, Beza and Martyr, daily obtained new adherents by 
means of their sharp intellect and stirring eloquence. Further 
help must, then, be obtained, if a deep incurable wound to 
the Roman Catholicism of the Papacy was not to be inflicted, 
and Pius IV., on that account, forthwith despatched to Poissy 
another legate, in the person of Prince Hippolyte d’Este, 
Cardinal of Ferrara, in order to uphold the rights of the Holy 
Chair, and he sent also, as a companion to the legate. Father 
Laynez, the then General of the Jesuits, as he, at that time, was 
held to be better fitted than anyone living, as a debater, to parry, 
by his masterly serpentine mode of speaking, the severe blows 
dealt by the Huguenot combatants. The General, indeed, 
completely justified the high opinion the Pope entertained of 
him, and the Catholic party had to thank his keen eloquence 
alone that it not only sustained no defeat, but even when the 
conference was broken up in the autumn, on account of its use¬ 
lessness, witliout yielding an iota, it could claim a victory with 
the same right as the Huguenots. Laynez became, then, among 
the Catholics at Poissy, as may be well understood, the extolled 
liero of the day, and a man of such exalted talents had, indeed, a 
high claim upon their gratitude. On this account, therefore, when, 
through the Fathers Brouet and Pontius, he presented a care¬ 
fully elaborated petition for the legal admission into France of the 
Society of Jesus, it met not only with the support of the whole of 
the prelates well disposed towards Rome, such as the Cardinal 
of Loraine and his friends, but also, indeed, of all the rest of 
the assembly—of course, with the exception of the Protestants, 
who by this time, however, Imd already taken their departure; 
so the required decree was at once prepared on the loth Sep¬ 
tember i5()J. Nevertheless, this admission, properly speaking, 
did not. take place unconditionally, as in Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy, but, on Uie oLi:(;r hand, the prelates introduced all kinds 
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clauses therein, with reservations, in order to protect tlie 
rights and privileges of the Gallican Church; and, moreover, 
the Papal Bulls issued in favour of the Jesuits were subjected 
to the most rigid paring. 

“ Above everything must the sons of Loyola,” thus the excep¬ 
tional conditions are expressed, “ lay aside the name of Jesuit, 
or Society of Jesus, as they are not more entitled to assume these 
designations than any of the other children of Christ.” They 
had further “ to renounce calling themselves a religious Order, 
like the Benedictines, Dominicans, Augustines, &c.; they, in 
fact, merely have the rights of a society or company, whose 
statutes are to be regulated according to the constituted laws. 
They must also, besides, promise to place themselves under the 
juiisdiction of the bishops of the dioceses in which they reside, 
the latter having it in their power to inflict the usual censures 
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upon any of the members deserving of punishment. They should 
especially undertake nothing that would be detrimental to the 
bishops, founders, parsons, universities, or holy orders, and the 
Papal Bulls, which give them a special exemption, are to be of 
no effect or value. Lastly, they have to declare it to bo under¬ 
stood by them, that the present exceptional permission should 
at once cease to have effect should they at any time overstep 
the conditions imposed upon them, or obtain other privileges 
from the Papal Chair which might be in opposition to auy'of 
the conditions above mentioned, and thus and upon these grounds 
and no other shall this treaty be concluded with them.” 

Such were the conditions which the convention of Poissy 
stipulated as regards the admission of the Jesuits into France, 
and one sees thereby with what extreme distrust even the ultra- 
Catholic French prelates looked upon the Order; but had one 
ventured to make even more stringent injunctions, in regard to 
the Society of Jesus, they would have been accepted. Ic only 
remained for them now to plant, therefore, a firm foot in Franoe 
to make themselves powerful; .once, then, that their first object 


was attained, what, ih! w s easier fiir them than to break the 
stipulated c. jiidiiions, and pay no fiirthev attention to the treaty to 
which they had agreed ? “ IVIuU does it matter as regaids per¬ 

jury if one do'^s not scc ir ' says the Jew. The correctness of 
this conolusion shuitlv, then, bceamo apparent. Scareelv 
,,io„s 1 ,1,.. of logo, 
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in their .pockets than they at once pulled down their house 
the Rue St. Jacques, in order to build in its place a beautiiu! 
new palatial college ; and hardly had this magnificent building 
been erected than they placed in front of the same the inscrip¬ 
tion in black letters, College of the Society to the Name of 
Jesus." Thus they acted, although during the first two years, as 
far as France was concerned, they had been obliged to submit to 
the renunciation of this name ,* still, that was by no means all 
that they did, but in addition they hastened to erect colleges 
in all the cities in that part of the country well affected towards 
Catholicism, as, for instance, in Avignon, Rhodas, Morioc, Bor¬ 
deaux, Lyons, Rouen, Marseilles, Clermont, DelaFleche, Rennes, 
Mouliiis, and wherever else such might be the feeling, and 
demanded for all those educational institutions the same rights 
and privileges which were possessed by the universities. Speak¬ 
ing more plainly, they were desirous of being qualified to 
create masters of philosophy and doctors of theology, similar to 
those of the Sorbonne in Faris, and, as the instruction was 
all given gratis, they hoped to obtain many students, that, in 
this way, they might soon bo enabled to provide the whole of 
France with priests of their own stamp and of their own reli¬ 
gious opinions. The University of Paris, however, opposed this 
arrogance with ail its power, and along with it the Archbishop, 
of Paris, the Prefects and the Mayor of the city, the Cardinal 
de Ohatillon as Curator of the Sorbonne, the whole Orders o.f 
monks, and all of the regular clergy made common cause. In 
spite of all this, however, the Jesuits, favoured by the Court, 
and more especially by the Guises, persisted in their demands, 
and, as the matter was referred to Parliament, there now arose a 
trial which lasted more than two centuries without being brought 
to any definite conclusion—a trial during which the considera¬ 
tion in which the Society was l*eld was more and more brought 
into disfavour, wliile the advocates of the university threw the 
most bitter reproaches in its teeth. But what did that signify to 
the warnors of Christ? They, however, gained this much 
by the said trial, that, urged by them to do so, the Queen 
Regent, in the meantime, gave there permission to open their 
bchouls, and commence their instructions, pending the legal 
issue of the mutter; and on account of the enormous advantage 
which this licf uro secured to them, they could well afford to 
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>w themselves to be more or less abused. There was only one 
>rreat bindrauce which stood in the way of the rapid spread of 
Order of Jesus throughout France, and that was that by 
this time nearly one-lialf of the French people adhered to Pro¬ 
testantism, and, as may be well imagined, the pious Fathers 
directed all their attention and influence in urging on the 
Catholics in the conflict against heresy, as only by its extinc¬ 
tion would it be possible for the Jesuits to become all-powerful. 
1 will not, indeed, alfii’m that the civil war which at that period 
had begun to break out in France owed its origin entirely to 
the machinations* of the Society of Jesus, as such an asser¬ 
tion as this might not be altogether founded on truth ; but this, 
however, I will say, that the war in question would not have had 
so long a duration, and would not have been carried on with 
such ferocity as was the case, had no Jesuits existed in France. 


The pious Fathers themselves, indeed, took part in the fight, 
as, for instance, at the siege of Poitiers, where Brother Lelio 
yanguini, afterwards declared to be a martyr, commanded the 
auxiliary forces sent by the Pope ; again, in the battle of Garnac, 
iri which Futher Augnier had the honour of putting on the 
boots and cuirass of the Duke ot Anjou ! Then, was not their 
college in Pans the principal stronghold of the murderous crew 
winch was let loose upon the poor Huguenots during the 
fearful night of St. Bartholomew ; while another of their posses¬ 
sions in Paris, namely, their profess-house, gave shelter toFcnrv 
Due de Guise, the leader of the troops engaged in the bloody 
work, for several days, immediately after the attempted assassina¬ 
tion of A.dmiral Coligny. 

For all the trouble, notwithstanding, that was taken by the 
Jesuits never to allow any truce to take place between the 
Catliolics and Huguenots during their contentions, so as to 
make the same, indeed, a war of extermination, they wore unable 
to succeed in tliis object as long as Charles IX. and his mother 
held the reins of government. Their worldly dominiou lay too 
much at the hearts of both tlic King and the Rogeut to induco 
tiiem to think, iu earnest, of sacrilioing the hali of their subjects 
on account of the faitli ; nnJ thus tlie war against the Hugue¬ 
nots was commenced, indeed, some four or five times, but. on 
each occasion pence was concluded without much ground heine 
gamed upuu tt„. heresy. U x'as otherwi.-e, however, under the 
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reign of Henry IK (1574-89), tlie brother and succeasor of 
Chari> s IX., as this prince, totally enervated by debauchery, 
had already, while Crown Prince, been induced to take a member 
of the Society of Jesus, Edmund Auger by name, as his Father 
Confessor, whose influence as spiritual adviser prevailed no less 
than as we have already seen in the history of Portugal, in 
which country a like power was exercised. Unfortunately, the 
weak-minded Henry had long been nemstomed to render 
obedience to his ambitious and imperious mother in all thingsj 
and from this he did not depart on becoming ruler. By the 
efforts of the Guises and the Jesuits, intimaftly allied to them, 
there now arose a new Huguenot war, which was indeed a fright¬ 
fully hloodthirsty and devastating struggle. Still the Protest¬ 
ants, at whose head there fought Henry of Navarre, along with 
the great Cond6, conquered one place after another during the 
year 1575-76, so much so that the Court concluded >. new 
peace with them on the 8th of May of the last-named year, and 
granted to them unrestrained religious freedom, in addition to 
a number of places of refuge. But think what kind of religious 
freedom it was! Religious freedom granted to heretics by a 
Catholic King, and in a country which the Society of Jesus had 
selected as the scene of its dominion ! Such a "thing, indeed, 
was not to be allowed in any case, or at any rate must not be 
lasting, whenever it might again become possible to urge on the 
King to commence a new Huguenot war. What had previously 
taken place proved that the house of Valois, tlie designation by 
which the dynasty then reigning was called, would never allow 
itself to enter upon a war of extermination, and, consequently, it 
might be reckoned upon with certainty that a new war would but 
end again in a new peace. Moreover, what was to happen were 
Henry HI. to die, as there was much mason to fear, without 
leaving behind him male heirs, and the next relative, Henry of 
Navarre, were to come to the throne ? 'f’ruly, against such a 
cos iingency there was only one sole effectual remedy, namely, 
that of carrying out the idea of a universal monarchy, by getting 
the crown placed on die head of Philip II. of Spain, as had 
been aheady done in the case of Portugal. When matters had 
arrived at such a point fis this, one might then, indeed, be 
pretty sure that (by i;-.vord once drawn by the {.-atholics would 
never more be sb aibed luud all heretics within Frencli confines 
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been exterminated, and, on that account, the Jesuits forth- 
with took an oath to carry this plan into effect at any price. 

lill, at the same time, they took good care to do so without 
hurting in any way national French susceptibilities by intruding 
their views openly and without reserve, but they christened their 
small child by another name, viz. that of the Holy League of 
all Catholics against the Huguenot heresy. At the head and 
front of this confederacy they placed the Pope, the King of 
Spain, and the Guises, and they easily succeeded in winning 
over those parties to be in favour of their projects: the Pope, 
because it was a matter of vital consequence to him to see 
heresy exterminated; while to the King of Spain the vision of 
the crown of a mighty kingdom was before him; and so far as 
tlie Guises were concerned, they dared to hope that, under 
1 hihp II., residing so far away as Madrid, the whole governing 
power of France would be at their command. However, this 
was after ail, not so easily earned out as they would wish, as the 
Gathohe people, the Catholic nobility, and the minor Catholic 
princes had to be won over to the plan, and only then would 
there be any Iiopo of substantial success; and such a result it 
seemed, to begin with, beyond all human power to attain. 

ncin lowever, undertook the matter in question, and 

actually carried it out m its entirety. 

From the year )570-for in tha't year the league or treaty 
was conduded by the Pope, the King of Spain, and the 
Guises, lor the dethronement of the legitimate royal family of 
^ rauce there permeated emissaries throughout the whole of 
France, who instituted among the people “associations for the 
protection of religion "; but what was the fundamental object of 
Buch associations might be seen in this, that everyone entering 
into the brotherhood must solemnly pledge himself never to 
recognise the legitimate successor of Henry HI. as heir to the 
throne. Moreover, the chief thing tliat was preached at all 
meetings, which wore generally held in cities whore the Jesuits 
had college;; and profcss-houscs, or in other pai'ticulnr localities, 
was that a good Catholic would disgrace the religion to whicii 
he bdo'iged were he ever to offer any opposition to the views of 
the Spanish house or of the Papal See ; those nssociations w.'ro 
nothing d;Q, in fact, iliaii coii.spiiacics against the royal house 

Pourbni and its heirs. No less activity was devcioped 
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among tlie Jesuits towards the Catholic nobility of France, as 
well as in gaining over the minor Catholic courts, as the Order 
had emissaries everywhere who knew how to conduct them¬ 
selves like the most skilful diplomatists. Among these, Father ' 
Henry Sammier became especially distinguished—a man for whom 
nothing daring was too dangerous, and who understood how to 
fill, with the greatest skill, any part which might be assigned 
to him by the Society. At one time he would make his appear¬ 
ance as a soldier, and at another as a priest, while on a third 
occasion he would appear as a strolling pleasure-seeker; he was 
equtdly at home with cards, dice, and the fair sex, as with his 
bretiary. ith all this, he never lost sight of his mission which 
was to gain over members for the League,” and he carried on 
his operations in Germany, Spain, Italy, and France, between 
which countries he was always travelling backwards and forwards, 
conducting himself with such ability that he was simply desig¬ 
nated “Director of the League.” A no less conspicuous part was 
played by Father Claudius Matthew, who, during the reign of 
Henry III., conducted the correspondence between the Guises 
and the holy Father, and who, on that account, was continually 
on the road between Paris and Rome and Rome and Paris. He, 
again, went by the name of “ Courier of the Leaguists,” and it 
was through his zealous exertions that the Pope Was induced to 
launch his nefarious Bull of excommunication against Henry of 
Navarre and the Prince of Cond6, in the year 1558. Another 
famous emissary of the League was Father Odon Pigenat, a man 
of alniost stormy eloquence, who on that account was called the 
“ Trumpeter of the League.” Besides the foregoing may be 
mentioned also tl.e Fathers Commolet, Mandoza, Aquillon, and 
Feria, wlio all performed impe rtant services to the League Thi' 
Jesuits were, indeed, the heart and soul of the Leagmst con^ 
spiracy, and it was through them alone that it grew to be of the 
strength and importance by which it was distinguished in French 
history. It fell, indeed, very little short of success, and had the 
Leaguist conspiracy been only carried through successfully the 
Society of Jesus would have seen at their feet the whole ol 
France, just as much as Spain, Portugal, and Italy. On that 
account, then, did the Jesuits rejoice in their inmost soul, and 
they already stretched out their hands to clutch the magnifictnt • 
booty, when one single over-hasty deed snatched away again 
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, '''Prom them not only all the advantages they had hithei-to attained, 
I but also sliut against them, almost for ages, the whole of the 
p French iingdora. The account of this occurrence does not 

1 belong to this, but to the sixth and last book of my work, to 

which I must refer the reader. 




V.— The Sway of the Jesuits in Germany and the 
Countries adjacent thereto. 

In the preceding four sections I have shown what an in¬ 
credibly powerful influence the Society of Jesus contrived to 
gain among the Romance nationalities, and it will be seen from 
the statements therein made that this result had been attained 
the more easily, and in a comparatively short space of time, 
on account of the Romish character of the Italian, Spanish, and 
other like nations; but a far more hard and difficult problem 
had the sons of Loyola before them in the land of the Germans, 
or, as it was at that time designated, “ in the holy Roman 
Empire of the German nation,’' to establish themselves and 
bring it under their sway. On the whole, what had they after 
all gained when they had still to win the most mighty empire of 
Europe? What did it matter to them their sway in Italy, 
Portugal, and Spain, and even in France, when that great 
State was still not bound to own their allegiance, and whence, 
like a running stieam of lava, gushed out a current of heretical 
and Lutheran opinions over the neighbouring countries and 
peoples? Frightful, ah! indeed frightful, it was for the 
adherents of Rome and the Catholic hierarchy, that just at the 
time when the founding of the Society of Jesus took place, as I 
have already pointed out in the first book of this work, Ger^ 
many, as regards most of its provinces, had completely fallen 
away from Popery; and in others where it still existed, for 
every single adherent of Rome there were to be reckoned at 
least twenty, or oven thirty, heretics. Tiio cl usters remained 
forsaken, while the monks and nuns had become the subjects of 
derision, fiioreorcr, seeing that hardly anyone gave a thought 
to the regular Catholic priesthood, it became all the more easy 
I for the evangelical preachers, who were vastly in the majority, 
to take possession of all the ohiirches of the laud. So the 
flooko of Ghurchmeii, etili loyal to the old faith, continued to 
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decrease year by year, and there really seemed to be a certainty 
that the whole of Germany must be lost irretrievably, in the 
course of a few decades, should no effectual remedy be found for 
this fever of decay. But even this was not the sole cause for 
the greatest dismay, which arose from the extent of toleration, 
if not even of friendship and love, which had begun to spring up 
between Protestants and Catholics. After the first agitation 
v/hich had been excited by tlie teaching of Lutlier, and, more 
especially, after the conclusion of religious peace at Augsburg, 
the waves of rancour as regards faith began to subside; and 
while persecution ceased, so also did the extreme division 
between Catholicism and Protestantism also dwindle and 
diminish. Both parties learned to bear with one another, and 
live peaceably among themselves, ceasing to insult and bo 
inimical to each other. In the year 1564 it was thus reported 
by the Venetian Ambassador to the Senate of his native city: — 
One party has accustomed itself to put up with the other 
so well, that in any place where there happens to be a mixed 
population, little or no notice is taken as to whether a person is 
Catholic or ProtestanU Not only villages, but even families are 
in this manner mixed up together, and there even exist houses 
where the children belong to one persuasion while the parents 
belong to the other, and where brothers adhere to opposite 
creeds. Catholics and Protestants, indeed, intermarry with each 
other, and no one takes any notice of the circumstance or offers 
any opposition thereto.^’ 

Such were the relations between the two parties through¬ 
out the whole of Germany, so much so, indeed, that even the 
lordships subject to Abbots and Bishops, the so-called episcopal 
lerritories, formed no oxcoptioi. to the rule, as best became 
apparent in the year 1580, when, at a time at which the blessing 
of toleration had already begun to disappear, the religiously 
zealous William V. of Bavaria made a proposal, in a circular 
letter addressed to those bishops whoso dioceses uxteiided into 
his dukedom, that “ they should allow mixed marriages to bo 
blessed without scruple in the territories immediately subject to 
Ilis Princely Highness.*' And even this act of toleration was 
by no means enough ! No, indeed ; but even many princes of 
iae Catholic Church in Germany went even a step further, and 
appointed men who v.ero thorough Protestants to siviiations at 
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ourts as counsellors, judges, magistrates, or whatever 
other office it might be, without any opposition or objection 
being offered thereto.* They even, indeed, submitted to the 
reproaches and censure put upon them by the Apostolical Chair,, 
without caring anything about the matter, as, for instance, the 
case of Bishop John George of Bamberg quite clearly indicated 
when the latter, in 1577, nominated the Lutheran, John 
Frederick von Hoffman, to his Vicedom in the canonical pos¬ 
sessions in Corinthia, and retained him in it up to the time of 
his death in 1587, notwithstanding that His Holiness Pope 
Gregory XIII. categorically demanded, in a special epistle, that 
this outrage should be cancelled. Things had indeed anived at 
this pitch, and there could not, therefore, he any wonder that 
animosity and displeasure rose to their culminating point at the 
Pupal sent of Rome. What, however, could he hit upon as a 
cure for this state of matters ? All that had hitherto been 
done in the way of remedy had proved of no avail, but on the 
contrary, indeed, the pestilential evil continued to he more and 
more on the increase, so much so, in truth, that there remained 
but a very inconsiderable number of all the secular princes, not 
even excepting the Duke of Bavaria and the ruler of the Austrian 
territories, who remained faithful to the Roman belief. How 
was this ? Had not the newly-created Society of Jesus inscribed 
war with heresy as a device upon its banner? Had not the 
warriors of Christ, the Jesuits, taken an oath that they would 
never rest satisfied until they had won over again to the Pope 
all those parties who had relapsed from the faith, and had they 
not already given ample proof that they were as capable even 
ns they were willing to maintain this oath? Yes, indeed; it 
was they who had in their minds the words of the founder 
of our religion, “ I am not come to ])ring peace, but the sword.” 
It was they alone who were in a position to extirpate “the 
monsters who had devastated the vineyards,” and to rivet again 
the holy Roman Empire in the old fetters. The Chair of Rome 
did not iloliberate an instant in putting this difficult task upon 
their shoulders, and they themselves were equally zealous in 
the cause, and declared that they were j)repared to undertake it. 

* There are a very great number o£ pupal diaponBations still extant pre¬ 
served in episcopal UbraiicB, from wliicli it ia fpparent that such apnoint 
toenta wer at oil cxocptional matacces. (See Dalham. Con'ilu, 

Huthburff-Msia.) ^ 
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They well knew, also, the reason why they thus acted. They were 
fully conscious that if they succeeded in fulfilling the demands 
of the Apostolic Chair, they would be rewarded with the richest 
evidences of its favour, and that all the ground that they con¬ 
quered for Rome would be just so much gained for themselves, 
and that their dominating influence would become universal 
only when they had attained the reconversion of faithless 
Germany. They vowed, consequently, to take up arms in the 
field, as true knights of Catholicism, and as to how they per¬ 
formed this vow the following narrative will show. 

The first Jesuits who favoured our Fatherland with their 
presence were the three Fathers Le Fevre, or Faber, as he was 
called in Germany, Lo Jay, and Bobadilla. They were sent 
there by J j'natius himself, as I have already mentioned in the 
first book—Faber, indeed, in the year 1540, and the other two 
in the year following. He pointed out to them that the task 
that they had in common to execute was the sounding of the 
general condition of Germany at the time, and the spying as 
well into the innermost thoughts of the people. It was more 
especially requisite for them to acquire patrons and friends for 
themselves among those rulers still adhering to the Catholic 
faith, and to obtain advantages from them for the new Order, 
that no hindrances should stand in the way of their reception. 
All three of them did as they were directed, but each according 
to his own way and idea; and they certainly succeeded in sowing 
seed which, in a short time, became indeed a tree of gigantic 
dimensions. Faber directed his steps towards the Rhine, i,e, to 
Mayence, and to the Courts of two of the chief Prince Bishops 
of Germany, in order to induce them to establish Jesuit colleges 
in their territories, end, failing to succeed in that object, he 
made another conquest, which was of far greater va.lue. This con¬ 
sisted in at once becoming acquainted with and gaining over for 
the Order, in May 1543, Peter Canisius, a theological candidate, 
and a youth at that time of three-and-twenty years of age, which 
stripling came from Nimwegeu in Gelclerland, belonging to 
Mayence. But this, of itself, was indeed an immense conquest, 
08 Canisius was endo^ 7 ed with extraordinary intellect, and, in 
addition to great leai ning, possessed such a talent of eloqueiico as 
few mortals were then -ifted with. Cuiiisius naturally did not enter 
into rho Order witli thy object of doing penance, hut he peroeived 
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a glance what an immense field for ambition was presented 
hy the Society of Jesus, and it became his great desire to play 
a distinguished ro/ein the world. He, indeed, succeeded in this 
last respect almost beyond all expectation, as we shall presently 
see, and no single member of the Order accomplished more, in 
Germany at all events. 

Bobadilla commenced his operations at first in Eatisbon, 
where, ^t that time, a religious conference was going 

on between Protestant and Catholic theologians ; but be 
launched ou^ gQ violently in a very vehement speech against 
Protestantisr^^ ]jq exasperated the people to such an extent that 
ho would socjj^ thrown by them into the Danube had he 

not succeeued in efiecting his escape in the darkness of the night. 
He got on much better in Slunich, to which capital he now wended 
his way from Eatisbon, as he there established a position by the 
intruction he gave to a number of pupils, and after a lapse of 
some years he* contrived by his courteous manner so to worm 
himself into the good graces of Duke William IV., that tho 
latter would hardly do an) thing without his advice. He 
equally succeeded, also, without much trouble, in putting up 
that prince against the so-called ‘interim,” which the Emperor 
Charles V. wished to introduce all over Germany in the year 
1548, so much so that it met with no success, at least in 
Bavaria; but, on the other hand, he was so short-sighted and 
injudicious as to give utterance to such insulting remarks about 
the Emperor, that Charles V., on being informed about the 
matter, made short work of it, and without any further ado 
banished him out of Germany. 

Le Jay, the most experienced of the three delegated Loyolites. 
directed iiis steps towards the capital of Austria, and scarcely 
had he arrived there than he succeeded in fascinating the 
Viennese by his eloquent preaching. The brother of Charles V., 
Ferdinand I., who had been raised up to be a German king, was 
so carried away by his eloquence, and thereby became so favour¬ 
ably disposed towards him, that he desired in 1546 to make him 
Bishop of Trieste, which, howov('r, as already mentioned in the first 
book, liOyola on good grounds interfered to prevent. Le Jav 
consequ ?ntly, continued to remain in Vienna, and exercise ’ 
muoli influence upon tlie Ki uls that he induced tlie latter ^ 
u college for the Order in the ah ‘\c-mentioned city ; up 





time there had been no fixed habitation for the Society through¬ 
out the whole of Germany, but now, if only the capital would 
but lead the dance, other towns would doubtless follow suit. 
Still, notwithstanding the favour in which Le Jay stood at Court, 
and in spite of his being zealously supported in his proceed¬ 
ings by bis trusted friend. Urban Tertor, the Father Con¬ 
fessor of Ferdinand, and Court preacher, the King hesitate^h 
for a long time, and it was not till the year 1551 he 

handed over to the supplicant an abandoned Domini^''"^^ cloister, 
which during the siege of Vienna by the Turks had reduced 
almost to ruins by the bombardment. Le Jay, how®^®L at once 
jumped at this, rejoicing beyond measure thereat, presently 
begged liOyola to send him a dozen more Jesuits froIH nome, in 
order that he might be enabled with these newly-acquired forces 
to commence a course of collegiate instruction. The General, 
too, of course, immediately complied with his request, and not 
only sent him at once eleven Fathers most diaiinguished for 
their gift of teaching, but nominated Le Jay to be the first 
rector of the first Jesuit colony established on German ground. 

Such was the modest commencement of Jesuit operations in 
Germany ; now, however, that the Society of Jesus had once taken 
the first step, which was followed by the activity of the Fathers 
Laynez, Salmeron, and Couvillon, at the Synod of Trent,* and 
liad won a good reputation among the adherents of Rome, it pro¬ 
ceeded to advance with gigantic strides, and Austria, more 
especially, proved itself to bo a promising soil for its operations. 
Le Jay having died in the year following his nomination as 
“Rector of the first Jesuit colony,” Canisius was chosen to be 
his successor, and this sagacious individual so contrived to in¬ 
sinuate himself into the confidence of King Ferdinand, that he 
soon became a most prominent person at Court, at least in clerical 
and religious affairs, so much so, indeed, that the King desired 
to nominate him Bishop of Vienna, and it required no end of 
trouble to divert the monarch's mind from this idea. Now, how- 

• The papal atool in Borne, on whose commission the above-mentioned 
Fathers went to Trent as Theologians of the Pope, jiOHsessed none present 
at the synod who more zealously combated for its rights, real or assumed, 
u Laynoz and his two companions. These three pro^’od themsolvcB, also, 
detorminod enemies of church reforms, and even the very oleari^st 
ment was oppof;tjd by them, with a determination which approached 
fanaticism. The particulars concerning this are to be found ixj 
rg’s History of Great Assemblies of the ChureJh 
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■efor, that Canisius, having arrived at this point, was obliged by 
order of his General to play a modest and humble part, so that 
something, one way or other, should be gained for the advantage 
of the Order, ho showed himself all the more zealous. Among 
other tilings, he brought it about in 1554 that Ferdinand 
presented the beautiful and capacious Carmelite cloister to the 
Society in order that it might be converted into a Jesuit college, 
and also he obtained, two months later, another large building 
with the object of founding a civil convent, and four years after¬ 
wards a seminary sprang into existence for poor theologians, as 
well ns an educational establishment for the youth of the nobility. 
Moreover, uot only did the strongly credulous Ferdinand pro¬ 
vide pleasant abodes for the sons of Loyola in his capital of 
Vienna, but he did so also in other parts of his dominions, and, 
indeed, throughout the whole of his empire, upon the openly 
declared ground “ that bounds might be put to the constantly 
increasing progress of the Reformation.” Some of these esta¬ 
blishments were indeed very grand and imposing, especially that 
at Innsbruck in the Tyrol, and at Tyrnau in Hungary, as well 
as at Prague in Bohemia (previously the cloister of St. Clements), 
This latter college was provided with exceedingly rich endow¬ 
ments, and, indeed, after being established for seven years, was, 
in the year 1562, raised to be a regular academy for the study of 
theological and philosophical sciences, thereby enabling it to put 
itself in a position to enter into competition with the greatlv 
celebrated University of Prague. In Bavaria, at the same time, 
Bobadilla had obtained a promise, in 1548, from Duke William 
IV,, that he would erect a college for the Order; but so long as 
William lived this promise remained unfulBlled, in consequence 
of Bobadilla's banishment, and still less did his successor 
Albert V., who at the commencement of his reign showed him¬ 
self to be very tolerant in religious matters, think of attracting 
to himself thi Jesuits who remained in the country. 'J'his tole¬ 
ration was not by any means agreeable to the liking of tlie sons 
of Loyola, and, indeed, the Duke was suspected of being secretly, 
’u his inmost reind, inclined himself to be favourable to heresy. 
Nothing could actually have been more untrue ; but whan did that 
signify, when by a falsehood one might siioci ed in gaining one’s 
end ; and Uie Loyolite;; indit'd, !iltninod their object! The 
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munication was made to him, by those about him, of the estima¬ 
tion in which he was held by his orthodox subjects, and the i 
wily Canisius took advantage of this irritation when he was sent 
from Vienna to Munich in 1555, with great recommendations 
in his pocket from King Ferdinand, in order to represent to 
the great man how that there was no more effectual means of 
counteracting the injurious suspicion placed upon him than to 
welcome as his protector the Society of Jesus, now treated with 
so great consideration by the Pope and nil good Catholics. This 
enlightened the Duke considerably, and he at once bound himself, 
in a treaty concluded with Canisius, on the 7th December 1555, 
to build a grand college for the Order at Ingoldstadt, with a 
considerable endowment. He not only promised this, but also 
expedited the construction of the building so rapidly that the 
institution was actually opened in the year following, with ten 
Jesuit teachers sent in haste from Rome. Still not satisfied 
with such success, the insatiable Canisius longed to establish 
a permanent abode in the Bavarian capital itself, and did not 
rest until he induced Albert V. to erect, in the year 1559, that 
beautiful college in Munich, the construction of which is even 
now an object of admiration to all connoisseurs in art. With 
the approval of his General in Rome, having now first of all 
appointed his step-brother Theodor Canisius to be the first 
rector of the institution, Peter Canisius returned to Vienna, in 
order to pursue his work as first Provincial of the Jesuit pro¬ 
vince of Upper Germany, comprising the countries of Austria, 
Bavaria, and Suabia, From this time forward, the founding of 
new colleges proceeded vigorously, and especially in the terri¬ 
tories of those German priners of the Church in which the 
mnjority of the inhabitants had become Protestants. 

The Jesuits now commenced a system of sending out in¬ 
sinuating emissaries, who travelled through the countries by 
order of their General, with the view of bringing the most eoii- 
spicuous of the prelates to the conviction that the question of 
their sway, or, at all events, of its permanency, not only 
depended upon the obedience of their subjects in regard to i 
epiritual mo.tters, wherein they had become in a measure inde- 
p»:udt!nt, but tluit political considerations as well must not be 
ovorlookr], for it nnght one day Imppen that their fceptie 
might be wrested from them, in which case the people would 
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on upon the support of the neighbouring Protestant princes. 
‘'Against such a danger, it should always be considered that 
the most effectual counteracting means would be the return of 
the whole population to Catholicism, and without doubt the men 
best fitted to bring about this desirable object would be the 
members of the Society of Jesus, who, it was well known, had 
for their chief aim the conversion of heretics.** 

Such-like representations seldom remained without effect, 
and, above all others, the Cardinal Bishop of Augsburg, Otto 
Truchsess von Waldburg, accorded to them his approval. He 
hastened, therefore, in the year 1563, to establish a college for 
the sons of Loyola in Dillingen, and at once handed over, to 
their guidance, charge of the High School there, which he had 
founded fourteen years previously. It was more difficult for 
him, however, to open to them the gates of Augsburg itself, 
as the magistrates, as well as his own chapter, opposed with 
all their might the settlement therein of the sons of Loyola. 
At length, however, but only after the death of Bishop Otto, in 
the year 1579, the founding—under tolerably restricted con¬ 


ditions*—of a Jesuit college was successfully effected, and the 
very wealthy, as well as very bigoted Fugger family, took good 
care that it was sufficiently well endowed. Jesuit settlements 
were, furthermore, established in Wiirtsburg, in the year 1564, 
tiiroiigh the Bishop at that time reigning there, Friedrich von 
Wirsberg, as also, four years subsequently, in Mayance and 
Aschaffenburg by the influence of Archbishop Daniel, who also 
endowed both of them very richly. In the year 1570 the same 
thing was done by Archbishop James III. of Treves ; or, rather, 
he merely carried out what his predecessor John VI. had already 
projected. Upon this, then, followed the establishment of tlie 
Colleges of Foulda (1573), and of Heiligenstadt, Eichsfelde. 
Cologne, Ooblentz, as well as Spiers, the last four in the year 


1581. 


I have, finally, still to mention the colleges, seminaries, 
and residences in Eatisbon (15S9), m Munster (1589), in 
Kildesheim, and in Paderborn, all of which, with the excep¬ 
tion of the latter, which luul Bishoj; Theodor von Furstenberg to 
tbank for its existence, were calh d into being by members of 
the Bavarian duca^ Incise, who d rived tb.eir origin from the 
Wittleshaoh fauiiiy, all of whom wore bishops. 
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We see, then, that within a few decades the Jesuits made rigTtt 
good progress, although not such as they had effected in Spain, 
Italy, and Portugal, They had achieved this result, however, not 
by any means without contention and strife ; for the municipalities 
at the time being, as well as frequently the regular clergy, along 
with the chapters, considered it expedient to throw every con* 
ceivable obstacle in the way of their settling, and not seldom the 
help of the Emperor was invoked, as the highest authority of 
the German Empire. When, however, it had got as far as this, 
at least as long as Ferdinand I. reigned, the Jesuits could 
readily count upon a decision in their favour, and even his 
successor and son, Maximilian II, (15G4-7h) was not, indeed, 
altogether antagonistic to them. This celebrated monarch 
observed more toleration than any of the House of Hapsburg, 
either before or after him ; and, if he did not exactly grant to 
his Protestant subjects an entirely free exercise of their religion, 
it was that he did not, on the same ground, consider it well to do 
aught to imperil, in any way, the existence of the Society of Jesus. 
He w^as anxious, rather, to deal justly towards all and everyone, 
and when, in the year 15GC, the Austrian Parliament, the members 
of which, being then almost all thoroughly Protestant, demanded 
the complete expulsion of the Jesuits from the Grand Duchy, 
he replied: That is the Pope’s affair; it rested with me to 
drive out the Turks—not, however, the sons of Loyola.’’ One 
cannot, therefore, designate the time of Maximilian II.’s Govern¬ 
ment as being at all unfavourable to the Order of Jesuits; and, 
still less was this the case under his successor, Rudolph II., who 
reigned from 1576 to J012. This monarch, at the particular 
desire of his relative Philip II., King of Spain, was educated 
in Madrid until bis twentieth year, and it may be well imagined 
how the Jesuits, all-powerful at that Court, knew how to bring 
their influence to bear upon the shy, weak, and imstahlo prince. 
They got him, indeed, completely in their power ; and as they 
moulded him to their wishes in his youth, they also led liim 
during his manhood, and, v;ith Father Lorenz Magius at their 
head, kept him in leading-strings throughout the whole period 
of bis governraent. Consequently, on ascending the throne 
in the year lOSO, he immediately presented to them thu vacant 
cloister of St. Anne in Vienna, with all its ricli possessions, and 
similarly, in the yoitr 15HI, he conferred great privileges upon 
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Jesuit College founded at Olmutz by Bishop William 
jJJ’Ussmowski von Kiczkown, and, moreover, even permitted the 
erection of another Jesuit colony at Bruun in Moravia. He 
gave, also, his support to the efforts of the Order to form a 
settlement at Glatz in Silesia, as well as at Thurocz in Hungary, 
overcoming all the difficulties advanced by the Parliaments of 
Silesia and Hungary, although they clearly represented how 
inadmissible was the way in which the Jesuits proceeded to 
install themselves. For this reason, indeed, the sons of Loyola 
refrained from censuring their great patron when he succeeded 
in finding favour in the eyes of several of the Court ladies, 
and even when he occasionally descended amongst the hum¬ 
blest of their ranks, and sometimes conducted himself with 
force and violence towards his mistresses; the Jesuits, indeed, 
rather encouraged him in his wild conduct, calling his atten¬ 
tion to new charms when they were of opinion that special 
advantages might bo obtained for themselves through their 
possessors. As yet, however, the founding of colleges and the 
acquiring of settlements throughout the entirely, or partially 
Catholic territories of Germany, was still far from being by any 
means satisfactory, as. in spite of the establishment of these 
colleges and settlements, the great majority of the Germans still 
adhered to the Protestant faith ; and as long as this was the case 
there could be no question as to the proper sway of the Order of 
Jesus m the Roman Empire. » Wholesale conversion ” must 
follow, if anything of great importance was to be effected, and, 
in order to pave the way for this, it must bo necessary to put an 
end to the friendly intercourse which iiad hitherto subsisted 


among the Catholics and Protestants. The old rancour between 
tlie two opposite faiths, which for several decades had remained 
dormant, must again be stirred up ; and the spectre of religious 
fanaticism must no longer bo allowed to remain chained in hell, 
to wliich it had for some time boon consigned. When things 
enmo so far as this, that the Catholics hud been roused to 
entertain re-entment, and more especially the rulers among 
thorn had been excited to such a pitch of auger as earnostly to 
desire the comjilete extermination of heresy, then, indeed, might 
the visor be thrown aside, the time having at length 8»- ved for 
convrrsion by force to bo initialed, and tlicn, also, ght the 
expectation of final victory bo entertained. In thj meantime 
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tlirough the royal House of Hapsburg, the two most mighty 
thrones in the world, those of Spain and Austria, had been 
secured, together with a number of the neighbouring provinces. 
Moreover, was not powerful Bavaria, and were not all of the 
Catholic Principalities, on their side ? and what was even of still 
greater consequence, were not the Protestants themselves divided 
into two parties, who were so inimical towards each other that 
their large numerical preponderance was not by any means a 
real one, but existed only on paper? Certainly the division of 
Evangelicals into the two sects of Lutlierans and Calvinists 
must, of itself, be a great advantage for Catholicism, and when 
once an established hatred had been thoroughly roused between 
them, or, at least, when such a feeling was known to exist, 
unanimity could never again be brought about among them; 
and then, indeed, would they not be weakened by at least one 
half? Such was the remarkably shrewd calculation respecting 
the situation made by the Jesuits, and the honour of the dis¬ 
covery or, at any rate, of its practical application, was due, 
before all other able heads, to Father Peter Canisius, to whom 
I have already made frequent allusion. The mode in which 
he proceeded to carry out his projects wms, besides, not open 
or straightforward ; his means were rather sly and stealthy, like 
the steps of a cat. At the period that the operations of the 
Jesuits in Germany began, almost all religious education was in 
the hands of the Protestants, and those for the most part firmly 
adhered to the catechism of Luther, which, indeed, reflected the 
Evangelical faith in short, clear, and distinct formulas. Every 
one, even among the common people, could easily under¬ 
stand his catechism, and on that account it was to be found 
in every school and almost in every family. It might well bo 
affirmed, indeed, that the great extension to which Protestantism 
had at that time attained was in no small degree to be attri¬ 
buted to that popularly written little religious book. But how 
was it now, in this respect, in the Catholic world ? Ah ! ihoy did 
not possess any work at all approaching to it, but the whole of 
their religious instruction was confined entirely to the public 
devotional exercises prescribed by the priesthood, nanudy, the 
Mass, tixc Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, along with processions. 
Conse-iucatly, it now tiutored into the bead of Canisius to 
supply t,bia notorious want, by publishing a handbook of Catholi 
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‘action, after the pattern of the Lutheran catechism. anfJ 
therefore, in the year ]e554, there appeared, written in Latin, 
his Summa Docirhice Christiana, that is to say, The Summary 
of Christian Teaching. But while the Summa entered con- 
eiderably into details, he prepared, at the same time, an abridge¬ 
ment of it, after the form of the smaller Lutheran catechism, 
under the title of Institutiones Christiana pietatis, sett parvus 
KalCQhismus KathoUcorum, and also took care that a German 
translation . as well should appear of this small Catholic cate¬ 
chism/’ Bo^h of these publications soon found an enoimous 
circulation, as Ferdinand I. of Austria (12th August 1554), as 
well as K.’Ug Philip II. of Spain (6tli December 1557), ordered 
their general introduction into all schools and educational insti¬ 
tutions wictnn their dominions ; the best proof thereof was that 
thirty years after its first appearance the Summa had already 
reached its four hundredth edition, while, at the same time, 
the small calocliism was to be found in nearly every Catholic 
house in to\vn or country. But what were the principles which 
wore inculcated by Priticipies of Christian Piety "i Was 

there any of the spirit of Christianity or of Christian love 
contained in them ? No, no ; oh, three times no ! It was the 
spirit of intolerance that was therein displayed, the spirit of 
religious ranc;our, the spirit of religious fanaticism. 

“ Only he was a Christian (according to the teaching of 
Catiisius) who acknowledged the Pope as the representative of 
Christ; those, on the other hand, who did not do so were 
dc.serving of the punishment of eternal hell- fire/’ He even con¬ 
demned the holding of any intercourse whatever with heretics 
as highly deserving of punishment and supremely dangerous on 
account of contagion; but friendship with apostates, or, in a 
still greater degree, connection with them by marriage, led to 
immediate damnation, and the good Catholic must avoid evciy 
Protestant as he would a person tainted with leprosy. Tie 
must, indeed, not only shun Jiim, but lie must light against 
him, as one has to contend with the wicked, and tlie more 
valorously one carries on the combat, the more one contri¬ 
butes to the extermination of heresy, so that the rays in the lialo 
surrounding the head of tlie beloved Son of the only blessed 
Church sliould thus shine more hrighily/' 

In tliis way did Canisius teach, and the gronf aim and 
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oi)j'3ct of his religious handbook could be looked upon as nothing 
^’Ise tlian an endeavour to propagate the extension of hatred 
among the Catholics towards the non-Catholic community. Ho 
also fully attained this object, as a more poisonous seed of the 
dragon was never sown than in this case, while the whole of 
the Catholic rising generation was henceforth brought up in 
accordance with this said spirit of religious rancour. Now, 
moreover, as this fanatic hatred began to take root, Oppor¬ 
tunity must, of course, be given for it to express ijgelf; and 
on that recount, in the year 1570, the Jesuits determined, by 
an arbitrary rupture of religious peace, to initiate a kind of 
Protestant persecution in a small way. This perscoution was 
at the same time to be a sort of touchstone, whereby to show 
whether the Evangelicals would allow of it witbour at once 
taking up arms; and according as it turned out, one might 
either in this way proceed further, or temporise for some time 
longer. It was not, indeed, necessary to consider Iqug where to 
carry out the tragedy now about to commence, for an opportunity 
at tliis time offered itself respecting the princely Abbey of Fulda, 
one of the smallest priestly principalities of Germ^my. It was 
here, at the beginning of the year 1570, that Balthasar von 
Dembach, a priest brought up in the Protestant faith, but who 
had only latterly gone over to Catholicism, had been elected 
.4bbot; immediately after his installation, he summoned the 
Jesuits to his small court, notwithstanding that previous to hia 
accession to the Government he had bound himself by an oath 
not to burden the bishopric with any foreign ecclesiastics. The 
sons of Loyola, naturally enough, came, and at once began to 
make themselves at home; they at the same time urged upon 
their protector that he should come forward as a hero of the 
faith, and restrain his Protestant subjects, who for several 
generations had lived unmolested, from the free exorcise of 
their religion. The zealot Balthasar, like all new converts, 
acted at once with vigour, and not only turned to the right¬ 
about the pair of Evangelical clergymen in his diocese, but even 
handed over their churches to the J':’suit.s, in order that they 
might fiom th^it time conduct public worship therein. This 
oppresBivc action of the Abbot created an enormous uproar 
tlirougbout t'formany, and the most prominent Evangelical 
Tiieinbers of Purliamcnt took up the cause of the poor oppressed 
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people, writing at the same time to tlieir oppressor, demanding 
that he should remove the Jesuits and discontinue his oppres¬ 
sive measures. On the other hand, liowever, he received the 



highest approval of his conduct from the Pope, as well as fiom 
the Romanists on German soil; and Albert V. of Bavaria, as 
well as the Archduke Ferdinand of Austrian Tyrol, promised 
him their strenuous support. Both parties now finally appealed 
to the Emperor, and seeing that at that time Maximilian II. was 
in possession of that dignity, it was fully expected that strict 
justice would be done. The question, however, did not actually 
come before the Emperor for his decision, as the Chapter of 
Fulda, who were equally in the highest degree incensed at the 
appointment of the Jesuits, by the aid of the united knighthood 
of Hesse insisted upon the abdication of Balthasar in June 
1576, and handed over the administration of the Abbey to 
Bishop Julius of Wurzburg, who put an end to the discontent by 
the removal of the Jesuits.* As it'was now indubitably appa¬ 
rent, as the result of their proceedings in Fulda, that the Pro¬ 
testants hesitated to have resort to arms, the sons of Loyola 
saw fit to begin the same game in some of the other archi- 
episcopal states, and they selected the Archbishopric of Moyence 
for their purpose. In this territory Protestantism had by de¬ 
grees become so established that some of the villages and towns, 
more especially Diiderstadt and Hoiligenstadt, contained only a 
few Catholic families, nor was it uncommon that Lutheran clergy¬ 
men were actually appointed by Catholic patrons. No opposition 
had been offered to this state of matters, and the burgesses of 
both confessions lived quite cordielly together during several 
decades. It was quite different, however, in this respect, on the 
accession of Archbishop Daniel, as he selected as his Father 
Confessor the Jesuit Louis Backarell, and moreover, tlie Jesuit 
Provincial of the Lower Rhine, Father Tyreiis, obtained the 
greatest influence over him. At the instigation of Backarell and 
Tyreus, Daniel declared himself ready to commciicc purifyifjg 
whole of the bishopric from heresy, and as it liad more par- 


. * R iu.t ()r long, howe\or, 1 shall presently remark. After much 
strife a.<i contention, the deposed Abbot was restored in the year 160‘2, 
under t^o »::mptr. r Uudolph H., and be thereupon immediately recalled 
Jii3 b- Jesuits, lit) olso succeeded, with Uioir aasistance, in bringing 
/’ ugaiii ln% whole oountiv to Catholicism, and on that account 
obtained a speenU iLtUn of tb:< iiks from Pope Clement yTLII. 
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ticularly domesticated itself in a place called Eichsfeld, he nomi- 
nated a certain Leopold von Stralendorf as chief magistrate of 
that district, a man -whom the Jesuit Lambert Auer had con¬ 
verted to the only saving Church from the Protestant faith. 

This person might, indeed, he called a man after the heart of 
the Order of Jesus, and his zeal was so great that he carried 
out the expulsion of the Protestant ecclesiastics from all of the 
villages of his circle. He had, indeed, at his disposal, to assist 
him in this work, an armed troop, who made short work with 
the contumacious, and he might be pretty well sure that even 
the hardest of his regulations would meet with the hearty 
approval of the ruler, or rather of the Jesuits as rulers of the 
ruler. The inhabitants of Diiderstadt alone showed any hesita¬ 
tion in deciding upon giving over their churches to the Jesuits 
for them to conduct their religious services therein, and declared 
themselves prepared to meet force by force. 

What did the Archbishop do now by the advice of Stralendorf 
and his Father Confessor? He forthwith prohibited all his 
subjects (1576) from procuring beer from the contumacious 
town, and thereby deprived it of a chief source of existence. 
Besides this, he also levied taxes upon the civic revenues of all 
the surrounding villages, with the alternative of arrest in 
case of failure, and, finally, in this way, compelled the bur¬ 
gesses to give in after a continued resistance of three years 
duration. 

In die Archbislioprio of Mayence, then, the Jesuits succeeded 
in their aim, as to the suppression of heresy, without any very 
great difecnlty, and this circumstance, therefore, gave them 
encouragement to proceed in the same manner in the Bishoprics 
of Treves and Worms. Here, also, everything went in accord¬ 
ance with their wishes, or, at all events, mostly so, and on 
this necount their courage assumed always increasing dimen¬ 
sion;. Still, however, they would never have dared to offer 
opposition to Protestantism with even more startling bold¬ 
ness, had it not been for a peculiar case wliicli showo-Vnem 
that they might with impunity attempt anything, een of tho 
moit foolhardy nature, against their antagonists, tlicigli 
latter were by far mimerically superior to them, aid this 
peculiar case was the celebrated defection of the Arcihishop 
Gehhard of Cologne from the Catholic failli. 
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Geblmrd liad sprung from the celebrated house of the Truch- 
sissen (grandmasters) of Waldberg. Those who wish to read 
the whole story in detail, may do so either in my own or somo 
other history of Germany ; but wo may here in a few words relate 
how that the said Gebhard, after he had succeeded, in 1570, with 
much trouble, ih ^< 7 etting himself raised to the dignity of arch¬ 
bishop, no lesser n person age than Duke Ernest of Bavaria 
being his fellow candidate . for this distinguished position, and 
shortly after his elevation to • it, was seized with such a violent 
passion for the beautiful Coun .tess Agnes von Mansfeld, that he 
could no longer Jive without b ler. The question with him now 
came to be, what vas he to do under the circumstances? 
<^nri^uld he abdicate a. his predecessor Salentin von Isenberg 
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income, become again a poor 
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r to be in a position to be 
ate, and instead of being a 
.most royal consideration and 
count ? No, by no means ; 
be demanded of him; and 
tu adopt another wey of 
getting out 01 \ lamely, he openly went over to the 

Protestant faith r 1582, and married his beloved 

Apes; he did not, . -^ver, on that account, relinquish the 
Bishopric of Cologne >'Jnt, on the contrary, continued to reign as 
lie had done hii“herto, and with the publicly e.xpressed avowal of 
making it J-aencelorth an heritable Electorate. In this bold 
undertaking# he, of course, naturally reckoned upon having 
the support of the great Protestant party of Germany, as it was 
of great importance to them to have one Catholic Electoral hat 
the less in the Empire ; and, moreover, it might, he considered, 
he looked iipon as a certainty that most of the inhabitants of 
the Archbishopric would follow the example of their ruler, and 
go over to the Evangelical faith. What a gain would there 
then bo for Protestant interests, and, at the same time, what a 
Vdow would bo dealt to Catholicism if Gebhard carried out his 
inteutiou ! All the friends of Rome were consequently at once 
seized with panic and horror, and more especially the Jesuits us 
soon as they heard this news; so messengers were immediately 
sent off to Italy, in order to got tho Pope, Gregory XIII to 
launch mstanuy his unath.am upon tho apostate prince of the 
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Church. This took place, and oven more than this, indeed, for 
Gregory not only excommunicated Gebhard, hut also pronounced 
upon him the sentence of deposition from the Electorate, thereby 
giving a slap on the face to German rights. The Chapter of the 
Cathedral, which was now assembled outside of Cologne, pro¬ 
ceeded to a new election in the year 1583, andu the choice YtL 
upon Duke Ernest of Bavaria. A s Gebhard, however, would 
not voluntarily yield, but resisted to the uttermost, the former 
brought against him a powerful army, to which flocked his 
brothers and cousins, as well as m any other high Catholic per¬ 
sonations, at the instigation of t he Jesuits: and, aided with 
money and men, proceeded to seize upon fm Bishc bv force. 

What now took place on the sid e of he Protestant princv .0 


They saw very well that, as th 
the Pope now embraced the si 
must of necessity be defeated 
him, nor did it escape their c 
would accrue to the Protestant 
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gifted with any sen3o doubted th.^®^ ’ - 

encountered with a Protestant force ^ntly, however, 

did it tuiTi out! Gebhard, poor m it appeared, 

adopted the teaching of Luther, but, contrary, that of 

Calvin; and as soon as the Lutheran pnnt^pg became aware of 
this fact, they completely withdrew their supp.Qjt from him. 
They, in their spiritual narrow-mindedness, hated Otnlvinism even 
more than the Papal, or, indeed, the Turkish ahominatiG:>n ; how 
could they then give their countenance to an adherent of that 
faith ? Gebhard might, indeed, beg and pray as he would, and 
even bind himself to allow all his subjects to become Lutherans; 
nothing could overcome the hatred of such faith among the 
Electors of Saxony, Brandenburg, and the like, and they looked 
with the gravest indiflercnce and scorn at the further proceedings 
of the Witelsbacher. Tliis was tmly ‘"more than brutal 
stupidity *’—{helluiriu stupiditas )—writes a contemporary his¬ 
torian, the Swiss Giialtherus; but the narrow-mindedness, of 
the Lutheran princes did not perceive this to be the case, 
not even when Gebhard. after losing Bonn, the last of his 
strongholds, was compelled to fly to Holland in the yetir 1581 ; 
and when the now Archbishop, Fmest, compelled by force all 
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fiis subjects, hitherto Lutherans, to return again to the Catholic 
faith. What a glorious triumph now was this for the Catholics, 
and more especially for the Jesuits. More than this, with 
what heartfelt scorn did the latter look down upon the wrong¬ 
headed Lutherans, whose blindness, disorganisation and weakness 
were now apparent to everyone. The natural result of this 
victory, gained at Cologne, was that the whole of tte iTpiscopal 
sees, as they in future became vacant, were filled up by men 
ns, for instance, those of Freisingen, 
es eim, Liege, Hablo, Munster, Osnabruck, Minden, and 
a Thb first five, indeed all united together by 
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On this account the Jesuits, as they entered into the small 
kingdom along with Theodore von Fiirstenhurg, and obtained 
from him money and the site for erecting a Jesuit College, said 
to themselves, “Here, at least at the commencement,nothing can 
be effected by the hitherto favourite means of force, hut it will, 
first of all, be necessary that the field-acre (as they termed the 
territory oi Paderbom), should be well prepared before it could, 
to good purpose, be gone over with the plough. Experience 
had, as previously shown, proved that certainly Protestant^nrinies 
and deputies need not be feared any more than ibrmerly in 
Cologne ; but the people ot" Paderbom must not be roused to 
anger, and thereby driven eit^*®' depo;e the Bishop, or to 
cause him to abdicate, and to 8^^® *^’® 

Prudence, therefore, dictated^*^* faith o. -f the -®P^ ‘‘"‘j 1 

Protestant t belief must rirTeomnU^h 
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the sick, and without any recompense or reward* ihey not 
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only nursed them tenderly, but provided them also with food and 
drink when necessary. They educated the rising generation, 
too, without recompense; they not only educated them, indeed, 
but they even supplied the needy ones among the children with 
lodging and clothing, relieving the poorer parents of a burden 
which weighed heavily on their heart. Then, in addition to all 
th-isj wonderfully beautiful processions were introduced from 
tim e to time by the worthy Fathers, while, to crown all, 
the p ageantry, pomp, and splendour of their religious services 
made a n impression in the eyes of the non-Catholic population. 
They la stly, moreover, knew how to make use of the credulity 
of the m asses in the most cunning way, and especially of the 
women ; ’and from this time forward no daughter of Eve dared 
to work 8 -gainst them, as on one occasion a woman, wdio bad 

had a mis- 
^ them as a 
so well in 
inge their 
y were no 
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With many, tao, they were successful; but by far the greater 
majority -,tiii remained atubborn, and after earaef^t exertions. 
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xiending over a period of six years, the sons of Loyola camo 
to the conclusion that they would be unable to attain their 
object by the means they had hitherto employed. The Bishop, 
therefore, by their advice, adopted another method, namely this, 
that all his Evangelical subjects were given the choice of 
becoming again Catholic, or of quitting the country ; a method 
which proved to be of a much more efiFectual nature. Nor d'ld 
he remain satisfied with this order only, but he stationed, at the 
same time, a number of troops about his dominions, with whose 
assistance the Jesuits knew well how to give express aion to 
their episcopal teaching. In what manner did the bi jrgesscs 
of the towns and inhabitants of the country rec ,eive this 
trightfully cruel arrangement ? Eh! part, indeed, c fid either 
become again Catholic, or emigrated to neighbouring countries; 
but anothe ”t now forsook the quiescent attiti jde which 
they had ' rto strictly maintained in regard to the law 

of the lai d, in their rage and fury, stormed the Jesuit 

College, ning to put all its inmates to dea ' th. This, 

however, ■> ghtful mistake, for now the Jesuits had reason 

to call ou teed, within,” and assured the Bishop the .t he would 
be quite* ',ion. They xaaking short work with the , mutineers. 
They ne It position, as ns, and in the strife the .l-e jurgesses, 
unaccust ‘erne distrust, burms, and, besides, having nprio one to 
take tt , .'tarely, indeed, escapdefeated. In short, it se y^^s not 
long.- appearance in the streets.essed, and the result xhcyas that, 
inconviction that the pious Fathejhe t>f Paderbornre- had to 
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for wonde r when the pious Fathers were observed to o/ood o^^^ 
the matte v day and night, considering whether it might not bo 
possible fo V them, with the aid of the secular rulers, to purge, 
now this \ ,rovince, now that dukedom, or even that Isingdom, of 
I.vangehcai teachers. More cRpeciaUy did they direct their 
attenuoum this respect to " Inner Austria,” as it happened to 
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be governed by a man quite after their own heart; so here again 
their schemes met with success. King Ferdinand I. so divided 
by his will all his heritable possessions between his three sons, 
that the eldest, who became his successor directly in the Empire, ‘ 
obtained the Archduchy of Austria, along with Bohemia and 
Hungary; the second-born, Ferdinand, the Tyrol, along with 
Outer Austria ; and the third, Carl, that of Inner Austria—that 
is to say, Styria, Carinthia, Krain, Gorz, Istria, and Trieste. 
Now this Archduke Charles, the founder of the Styrian line of 
the House of Hapshurg, was held by the Loyolites in great 
estimation; and they well knew what they were about, as the 
same duke had, in the year 1571, married Maria, daughter of 
Albert V.Duke of Bavaria, who, being a supremely pious Catholic, 
was esteemed by the Jesuits with the innermost devotion of their 
hearts. Having convinced herself that the greater part of Inner 
Austria at that time adhered to the Evangelical Church, she 
never ceased to din into the ears of her husband that there 
was no other means of preventing the complete overthrow of 
the true faith than by convoking the aid of the Black Brother¬ 
hood, and she soon succeeded in inducing her husband to 
believe in what she told him. He, consequently, made an 
application for his assistance to the General of the Order in 
Rome, who sent him, in the year 1578, five members of the 
Society, at the same time promising that several others should 
immediately follow whenever there appeared to be need of them. 
Those five, however, at once domesticated themselves in Gratz, 
the capital of the country, and soon obtained from their high 
patron so many buildings, together with so much money and 
property, that within the course of a few years they possessed a 
college and seminary for priests, and an educational establish¬ 
ment for the nobility. In spite, however, of accomplishing all 
this, they did not succeed in attaining great results as regards 
conversion; on the contrary, there appeai*ed even to ho an exten¬ 
sion of Protestantism more than ever since their advent, and 
the annals undoubtedly show that in the year 1580 not only the 
burgesses of most of the villages, market-places, and towns, but 
also almost the whole of the nobility, as well as by far the 
greater number of the Government officials, belonged to the 
Evangelical faith. This was a great grief to the pious Fathers 
and the Fatlwr Confessor of the Archduke, the worthy Father 
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Johannes, represented to his confessant that it 'would be neces¬ 
sary to adopt much stricter measures against the Protestants. 
The same course was followed by his spouse Maria in her 


curtain lectures, while her brQther, the fanatical Duke William V. 
of Bavaria, in the year 1581, undertook on one occasion a 
journey to Gratz expressly in order personally to influence his 
brother-in-law. The latter now actually began to waver, and 
issued at this time several enactments which restricted the free 
religious exercise of the Evangelical religion ; but as he hap¬ 
pened to be in financial difficulties, from which he could only be 
relieved by his deputies, and as the latter would not suffer 
any serious Catholic attacks, he limited his whole proceedings 
against the Protestants to almost nothing. On the other hand, 
he endeavoured to indemnify his friends the Jesuits for his 
inactivity by a large distribution of favours, the most consider¬ 
able being this, that he raised their college in Gratz, in the year 
1585, to the dignity of a university, with all the rights and pri¬ 
vileges of such. In this way, as long as the Archduke Charles 
lived, all the desires of the sons of Loyola regarding religious 
matters were fulfilled in respect to Inner Austria; but things 
assumed a very different aspect when, in the year 1590, hia 
first-born, the Archduke Ferdinand, who afterwards became the 
Emperor Ferdinand II., succeeded him on the throne. This 
Prince, born in Gratz in the year 1578, was handed over to the 
Jesuits for his education, while yet in his very tender years, and 
his name appears in the matriculation books of the newly-founded 
University of Gratz. Still, at that time, although matriculated 
from the 25th November 1586, he was too young to be considered 
as a regular student; however, on the youth entering upon 
his twelfth year, his father, at the instigation of his brother- 
in-law, William V. of Bavaria, the great friend and patron of 
the Jesuits, sent him to the High School of Ingoldstadt, the 
head-quarters of the sons of Loyola in Germany ; and here he 
was, in company with William V., the first-born son of Maxi¬ 
milian, who, however, exceeded him in age by five years; he 
was thus so excellently instructed in all the principles of 
Jesuitical state wisdom, under the special supervision of Duke 
William, that ho might, at the age of eighteen, be looked upon 
as tbe perfect pattern of a Catholic ruler. 

All the good fortune, and all the blessing of a then existing 
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good government/’ so taught the Jesuits, depend upon the 
establishment of unity in the Catholic faith, as religious dispu¬ 
tations had brought about nothing hut disorder into a State, and 
had roused the burgesses one against another. On that account 
a ruler who happened to be called to the throne during a time 
of distraction through religious dissensions in his country, 
ought to look upon it as his first duty to accord no considera¬ 
tion whatever to heretics, and show such no toleration or for¬ 
bearance ; no means should be considered too stringent and no 
sacrifice should appear too dear in order to restore again the 
foundations of society, shattered by religious separation/’* 

It is evidently perceptible that it was similar principles 
which made Philip II. of Spain to prosper, and consequently 
historians are quite right in reporting that his dear friend as 
well as cousin Ferdinand was only a true copy of his great 
Spanish model. 

“ The same glowing, stifling hatred of all feeling of right and 
morality regarding the new religious convictions, the same dis¬ 
avowal of all truth and all faith, the same wicked toyiiig with 
the solemnity of an oath and of the uV,ost sjiemn treo.ties, the 
some want of feeling in regard to the laisery of peoples writhing 
in the agony of death, the same spiiitiial energy ur.ited to an 
almost stupid obstinacy in the prosecution of prin(')ipl 0 s once 
determined upon, and, lastly, the same boundless ar rogance in 
respect to good fortune which almost demanded tlie wrath of 
heaven; in short, all the same poisonous principles and quali¬ 
ties which luxuriated in the Spanish Philip anim* ^ed also the 
breasts of Ferdinand and Maximilian, and the ^^.wo striplings 
left the High School of Ingoldstadt, in the year :i596, with the 
firm determination to devote their whole lives to the task of 
exterminating hereby/’ f 

In the year 159G, Ferdinand took charge of tl le government 
of his dominions^ which since the death of his fa ther had been 


rp 


JcmiU in ij^ennanyt vol. i., 


for 


* — History of the 

t In a letter gtiU extant (see Hormay’s Archives of ophy and History 

I* ^ p, 540) the Kt3otor of tho ngoldstadt writes 


to the Rector of t^e College in Gratz:—‘‘ The Ai^duko F.^j-dinand has, up 
to this time, concluded tho fourth year of his studies, and certainly with uo 
small advantage. Nothing is spoilt which has been plautei i 
soil, and the disf OBiiion of tlie good prinoo has been thus co nftrmnd in onAV* 
a way as nothing be ttor could bo doshed.” mirmca m such 
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conducted by his guardians, and at onco intimated to his cousin, 
the Emperor Rudolph II., that he would no longer tolerate the 
religious freedom which had hitherto subsisted in his territories. 
As, however, the Emperor in his reply reminded him of the 
great superiority of the Protestants, and at the same time 
gave him to understand that such conduct might very easily 
give rise to a bitter loss of his land and people, for the first 
two years he refrained from taking coercive measures of a very 
powerful nature. On the other hand, this time was employed in 
ascertaining, by means of trifling oppressions, whether the Pro¬ 
testants. possessed courage enough to oppose force by force; 
and here the pious Fathers, who naturally undertook the busi¬ 
ness of feeling the national pulse, stepping forward, came to 
the conclusion that the Evangelicals of Inner Austria possessed 
far too great a respect for the legitimate rights of their princes, 
or, as it may be more properly expressed, an incarnate loyalty as 
subjects, to induce them ever to revolt. Upon this report being 
made to him, Ferdinand determined not to put off his under¬ 
taking' ally longer; still, previous to that resolve, he made a 
journey RonrJi., in the year 1598, in order to invoke the 
blessing of the Holy lather for the success of his work ; 
besides wh.^cb, he carried out a pilgrimage to Loretto, where he 
solemnly renew^ed his ‘‘Gencralissima'" vow before the image 
of the Mo ther of God, to puvge all his lands thoroughly of 
heresy. H ttt’dly, however, had he returned from Rome, where 
he had takers up hie quarters in the profess-house of the Society 
of Jesus, whe u, before taking ony steps, he summoned to his 
council his th.i’ee chief Jesuit advisers, iiamely his Father Con¬ 
fessor, Bartlio.ioiuew Viller, along with the two rectors, Hauer 
and Neukirk, »and after he had also taken into his counsel the 
Catholic town priest of Gratz,by name Lorenct^Sunabenter, a plan 
of campaign a gainst the Evangelicals was then discussed. It was, 
indeed, of a simple nature (as why should it be necessary to 
make much ad ^ heretics), and it began iii this way, that 

Suuabenter coi uplained bitterly, in a well-drawn-up petition, how 
the Evangelict preachers conducted themselves, going about in 
his circle, dari ng to baptise, marry, and perform other spiritual 
fu.ic'iions. S.nch a representation was, indeed, founded on 
fact ; the tow u parson forgot, nevertheless, to add that these 
duties had f or many years been exercised by the Evangelical 
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preachers unhindered in a time of religious freedom. How, 
then, did the Archduke reply to this petition of Sunabenter ? 
Simply in this way, that he rescinded the religious liberty which 
had been previously granted, declaring the mode of proceedings 
of the preachers in question to be a breach of the peace, and as 
such liable to punishment; an order was, therefore, issued to 
the chief authority in the land of Styria to close all the Pro- 
testant churches and schools, within a period of fourteen days 
from the 13th of September 1598, and a further decree was pro¬ 
mulgated that the schoolmasters and preachers were, under the 
penalty of death, to cease all preaching and instruction, or within 
eight days to leave the country. Edicts of an exactly similar 
tenour were now published in the remaining provinces of Inner 
Austria, and with the further proviso, moreover, that all Evan¬ 
gelicals and heretics were either to become at once Catholic again, 
or instantly to sell their goods and possessions, and, after paying 
a tenth part of the proceeds, to leave the country. Duke Fer¬ 
dinand, it may be observed, now made use of flowery language 
no longer, nor did he conceal, in the least degree, what was his 
great aim. But what did the Protestants do on the occasion, 
seeing that it was now a matter of life and death for them ? 
They formed, as I have explained above, by far the greatest 
majority of the population, and might, if they wished to do so, 
thus offer with ease a stout resistance, especially as most of the 
property was in their hands. But did they, then, offer this 
resistance? Yes, certain communities did. indeed, do so, as, 
for instance, that of Klagenfurt, the capital of Carinthia. All 
the others, however, contented themselves, from submissive 
courage, in making merely earnest remonstrances, or, at most, 
vehement representations on the subject, and in this case it was 
an easy matter for the Archduke to crush them by means of his 
troops and powerful opposition, the small communities being so 
isolated. 

I will not further dilate upon this unworthy submission of 
ihose Protestants of Inner Austria, founded upon the teach? 

that it was the duty of 'ChrisLians rather to endure the 
gr<:atest injustice than oppose the divine right of the ruler 
of the country, merely reiterating the observation that the 
victory would certainly have been on their side had they only 
risen in masses against their oppressor. Under such circiim- 


misT/ff, 





stances as these, a sentence was forthwith pronounced against 
them—such a sentence, indeed, as was seldom carried out 
against a city taken by storm. As soon, namely, as the Jesuits 
—and these were from this time forth the sole directing powers 
of Inner Austria—saw, to their particular astonishment, that 
the hundred thousands of their heretical opponents allowed with 
humility anything to take place, they then moved their Archduke 
to establish a great tribunal of the Inquisition, and the emis¬ 
saries thereof penetrated throughout the whole country under 
the designation of royal commissioners, proceeding from village 
to village, and from town to town, in order to bring back the 
stray lambs into the sheep-fold of the only saving Church. This 
result, however, was not effected by means of mild persuasion, 
or derived in the least degree from convictions originating in 
the Bible or the Word of God, but rather by the sword of the 
warriors by whom the commissioners were accompanied, and 
especially by fear of the gallows; before every village, indeed, 
the latter were erected, and whoever did not at once either 
abjure Protestantism, or emigrate, might be certain to find a 
halter round his neck. 

After this fashion, the Jesuits proceeded for five long years, 
and during that space of time they consigned to the flames 
more than forty thousand Lutheran Bibles, while they also occa¬ 
sionally, to make short work of it, converted a number of Pro¬ 
testant churches into ruins by means of cannon or by blowing 
them up into the air with gunpowder. 

At the commencement of the year 1600 they could thus trust 
that the whole of the heretics had become reconverted, at least 
outwardly, with the exception of about 30,000 who had chosen 
to emigrate, and thus was the peace of the Church scattered to 
the winds. 

Thus terminated the fearful war of heresy-extermination 
which was undertaken by the Jesuits in Germany, and it 
may easily be understood that they had at the same time 
not neglected to enlarge the supremacy of their power. In 
this way they obtained, at the beginning of Ferdinand's govern¬ 
ment, a large college at Laibach, the capital of Carinola; 
while, further, in the year 1598, the lordship of Mullstadt in 
Carinthia was given to them, with all thereto belongi ng, equal, 
ndeed, to a principality endowed with comprehensive sovereign 
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rights. Then, again, in the year 1607, a fine new college vas 
erected by them in Klagenfurt, and another not less splendid at 
Leoben; besides, lastly, in the year 1609, a really princely 
palace, in the shape of a university building in Gratz itself, 
together with a whole quantity of smaller properties and incomes, 
to enumerate which would take up far too much time. Of con¬ 
siderably greater importance, however, was the fact that, since 
the accomplishment of the heresy conversion, they governed 
the whole of Inner Austria as supreme lords, and ordered every 
thing according to their own will and pleasure. 

The Protestant princes of Germany, it is true, perceived the 
progress of events in Inner Austria with much inward indigna¬ 
tion, seeing all this, however, without moving hand or foot; and 
consequently, going ur^^ the principle of strikinp* n the 
is hot, the Jesuits d^d not cease to 'whisper into ofJx> 

Emperor Rudolp\^ II. ^"^^t now was the ‘ lishj^ 
and now was the tirne^°*’ “^gain estaV; iJudojf 
faith throughr^ut all the statk^( Aust ri.i'us counsel n 
self not at al j disinclined to follow* V ' ^''ohduchj^ 
instance, 0/^4 /a — 

who, during, the years from 1599 to 1603, penetrated throiF^®"*' 
the^ whole country for the purpose of hunting out all the- 

y. He also presented to the sons of Loj^^® ® 
ling together with several ruined Protestant 
trias capital, ob der Ens^ “beyond the En^ 
ung up shortly such a beautiful college as fev 
■Jefore made their appearance. On the other 
Tate carrying out similar measures in his 
'f Bohemia and Hungary, which, with the aid^^ 
hitherto quite withdrawn themselves from h^^ 
ey were penetrated by the four Jesuit Father?' 
William Lamormain, Jacob Geranus, an? 
Till en, who, during the last ten years of his life, 
mplet^ely ruled over this weak monarch. As, 
is cas( 3 , the Order had to renounce the above- 
xneutionea measures, a t least openly, it indemnified itself in this 
way, that it now began in a truly fiendish spirit, and by slan¬ 
derous writings of all kinds, to stir up aud irritate the Catholics 
against the Evangelicals ; and it is an established fact that they 
pursued this plan with true art, although the Protestanf^i 
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certainly, it must be admitted, were not behindhand in their 
replies. It would, indeed, be very amusing to serve up before 
the public ia list of such-like abusive writings, but I must for 
good reasons forego this, and the reader must just be content 
with a few fragments instead of with a full meal. 

Father Andreas, for instance, wrote in this way: It would 
be better to marry the Devil rather tlian a Lutheran woman, as 
one might be able to drive away the Evil One with holy water 
and exorcism, whilst, with a Lutheran woman, the Cross, 
Chrysom, and baptismal water would be thrown away/’ Then, 
again, Father Gretser gave it as his opinion '‘that whoever 
received the sacrament in both kinds from a Lutheran parson, 
received the Devil into his body **; and in another place he 
aflQrmed Evangelicals, when they wished to marry, were 

not wo' ’ ^iiig proclaimed by a priesv bvit execu¬ 
tioner * Fatheir Conrad us<^^ describe the 

\tnself “ rogues, ifgcreants, traitors’"; 

^ ^ T, ft ^’®4mion, “ a los'* apostate, a 

thief, JO The ^ senseless bens *’> Devil o 

boon yggj. Father' Ohrisloplief 

Doger.^Qj.f published a pamphlet, in which he app ^‘^d to the 
^'^^^^elical deputies of the state the following flatki^ick- 
to the Elector of Saxony, "the serene sow’'; ♦ of tho 

j " the beast from Heidelberg ** ; to the Landgi ? Hesse, 
^^highly-learned swine 


rich 

deni 


to the Duke of Wiirt ’ 
temple-robber of Stuttgart ”; to the Landgr. 


‘urg, "Biittels von Anspach’’; and to the P 
^ ^iburg, " a senseless and demented fool/’ 


The sons of Loyola, indeed, were not satisP 
mdingthe Lutherans with insults and derision 
!hey also, without disguise, from their pulpits 
^)Ublications, demanded that the Catholics shr 
for the extermination of the heretics; and 
of the most prominent members of the SoeJe.ty, 
to deny eternal happiness to the Emperor Ferdin 
he was actually so godless as to grant to the Protestants the 
free exercise of their religion. 

" For whut object have we given to us money, soldiers, sabres, 
and cannon,” cried the Fathers Ad^im Tanner, Paul Windeck, 
and VituB Eb( rman. " but to use* S\kem against me enemy ? 
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^yhY Jo we hesitate, then, in commencing to eradicate and root 
out heresy root and branch, and especially this Calvindstic; 
abomination ? Kill them, then, the hounds, strike them down, 
and. hurl them to the ground, give them their finishing stroke, 
burn their houses over their heads, and overwhelm them with 
everything of the worst description that can be invented, so 
that the hateful brood may finally disappear from off the face of 
the earth.’* 

So cried out the Loyolites ; and there could be no 
longer any doubt that what they had been striving for was 
nothing else than to stir up a war' of annihilation against 
Protestantism. This must become, moreover, the more 
lear to everyone who vouchsafes a penetrating glance at 
le proceedings of the Paihers in their beloved Ba¬ 
varia. There, as we the fraternity bad attained 

Ho great power ir ind still more so under 


reigned from 1579 to 


bii? si5'jr SiVj} 

,1506. ^ ^ 

During the ediicntion of the latter. Father Iloiraus bwi 
ohtainedi ij’'.liuence '(Jw’‘A!“ °°° might, on that 

»jrocuunt, well prophesy a brilliant future career for 
Wder the coming reign of William; and then, again,' th.jso 
expectations would he all the more increased on the said Witiituh, 
as Crown Prince, becoming united in marriage, in 1508, with tho 
over-pious Eenata, the daughte of Dukt x Francis I. of Lorainc, 
whose Father Confessor, Dor'“oo3 Mengin, also ma>3o her his 
own. As this man was ■‘•■orally not only a -t heart a very 
arrogant individual hut (••■wardly a very • ning and courtier¬ 
like Jesuit, he, too, ir;' time, oomp. igtely obtained the 
mastery over his distii“^®^o*^ confes ®oo . William, indeed, 
after his succession Govenim-ont, allow gj himself to be led 
like a child by tbe‘^“® Father, mid vied wi jjj |jjg gpense, from 
this time forwa’ mos*^- foolishly oxtr favouriti-m 

towards the 0 'T^f ^he splen building devoted 

to it in Mu. ‘ ® ■ strikiDg proof. As^ however, this waste 

.Prone^rty gradually assumed t-nor.nous proportions 

and as Uio ruler came at last to have no thought for anything 
else than for Jesuit affairs, a general feojiug disconi > t 
manifested itself at length among the peopi,,^ consequence 

thereof, the. Duke saw l.imself cou.pellq abdicate in fav^our of 

10 
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Ins son Maximilian,^ in the year 159G. He became so 
afced, indeed, timt he was especially fond of making pilgrimages 
on foot along with his beloved Father Confessor, even in the 
burning sun or pouring rain, clad in the garments of a poor 
pilgrim, sometimes to theDuntenhausen, sometimes to Allotting, 
sometimes to the Black Virgin Mary, carrying with him con¬ 
siderable offerings. 

The Bavarians now indulged a hope that tliey were going to 
enter upon a golden age, thinking, from outward indications, 
that the young monarch would do his best endeavour to bring 
his country into a most flourishing condition ; but they had not 
taken the Jesuits into account. 

Maximilian L, Duke o^ Bavaria, from 1590 to 1651, wa 
educated by the Jesuits at Iirgoldstad^ we already stated, alor, 
with the Archduke Ferdinan f course, there imbibed 

precisely the same princij It may well, then., 

be imagined that the inP ,,nt ^ 1.0 tijnB.,af hi s 

^0/^Jne "Uovernmenr, was not by any means smaller 
thrtn it hud been under ttiau 01 father; only he gave cxT*res- 

Hion to ins view , in anotuer wav. ;viaxi 'va^oi^ quite * 

(bllbreni o/ch'aract ?r. and could boast of being possob-.^eo 
of an pnorgMtic luirid, and of no mcunsiderabh) degree of culiur^ 
ITdw, and in what manner, did Jesuit influen. 0 ibori raanilcpt 
itsdf V It was, indeed, in nothing less than this, that the holy 
Fathers succeeded in Jnnging ruler to the conviction 

that God he*'a provided him 'wiu order that the 

universal faith might be restored • toughout the whole of 
Germany, and an end, once for all, ma, hated heresy of 

Protestantism. ^^^nects Bavaria indeed, 

nothing for the z 1 orince to do,t . whole country, 

thanks to the of his forefac,^,^^ remained 

thoroughly Cathol ere was arouse 

seeking breast an feebn^. of envy towa, 

William V. wit devote his life tv o meditation, an®S® of the 

Jesuits m J nd of saint, leaving ben.Viud a manuf'^J therein 

ra the year 1626, as a printed. ‘>P* pro'v-- 

»)ook, which, howev » ^joal for the faith I will nnb' 

- Ai *hat he was the first Catholic ruler who cave tho 

adduce ono curious fact, . hia flrof hnm u. 1 

r-tptismal female name C first-born, in injunction, at the 

same lime, with that of also caused, for 

the first time, coins lo be ^truck with the image of Mary, along wiih tha 
eupi iscriytion “ P* ivona Brotectoress of BavsiU/' 
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of luBsr Austrifi, tlit3 friend of his vouth,^ 
vhose fteroic deeds in church matters had at the time electrified 
he whole of the Catholic world. Was there, then, anything 
nore natural than that the Jesuits should talce advantage of this 
feeling to fan such envy into ever higher and increasing flames, 
so that they might lead the aspirant to similar renown, in order 
that he might succeed in attaining even still greater results ? In 
this respect Maximilian had, no doubt, from the very beginning, 
entertained an idea that the religious peace, which the Emperor 
had concluded in the year 1555 with the Protestants, might now 
he broken at any moment by the Catholics, because by this 
means the country would be freed from an erring religion, and 
in his eyes Evangelical teaching was erroneous. To do this 
was nothing hut an allowable transaction, and consequently the 
only question was as to the proper time “when” it should be 
broken. In order to determine that this “when” should take 
place at once, and with the view of immediately carrying the 
aJlajr into effect, he very quickly assembled soldiers, with war 
material and ammunition. unOcr tt>e nretext that this was on 
a..count of the Turkish war tEen imminent, the truth being 
tlmtit was. on the contrary, for « ^reat struggle for the faith, for 
lie prosecution of which the Jesuits were now working with all 
tfieir might and main. Before, however, lifting the curtain 
of what might he such a frightful tragedv. they desired to 
previously exercise the intended hero of the scene with same 
preliminary and tentative transactions, two of which are especially 
worthy of notice, namely, the forcible capture and conversion of 
Ilonauwdrth, as well as the secession to the Catholic faith of 
Wolfgang Wilhelm of Pfalz-Neuburg, and the eradication 
of Protestantism from his country. Donauworth, in former 
times a Bavarian town, had been successful in wresting its 
freedom, and had contrived to retain it for a period of nearly 
two centuries from, the year 1420. Regarding the faith of its 
inhabitants, a part belonged to the Catholic belief, which found 
us support in the cloister of the Holy Cross, in possession of the 
jjcliedictino Order of monks. More than four-fifths, however, 
of thO inliabilauts adhered to Lutheranism, and the Protestants 
might* therefore, be considered the ruling body. But since the 

♦ T»*0 ^rand .Duke Ferdinand had become united in marr-i*D *41 1 . 1 . 
Biater ^ftyimilian on the 23ra of AprU 1600, with the 
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establishment of religious peace both parties had got on ver^ 
well together, and during the last twenty years of the 16U 
century a most friendly relation subsisted between the Catholic 
and the Lutherans. After the decease of the tolerant Abbo 
Christopher Gerung, the Jesuits succeeded (in May 1602). 
through the intercession of their great patron, Maximilian I., as 
also of their very paiiiciilar friend Bishop Henry V. of Augsburg 
in inducing the monks of the time to elect as their Abbot. 
Leonard Herman, a Bavarian subject; and now, consequently 
there would doubtless soon be an end of peace. By the advice 
and at the instigation of his Father Confessor, the Jesuit Johr 
Buslidius, Duke Maximilian now incited Herman no longer to re 
gord the magisterial regulation, which had for dozens of years be< 
established, to the effect that no public processions with cross a 
banners should be allowed to proceed through the town, and ' 
Abbot immediately took the liint: this was in the year i 6» ' 

He, therefore, organised a most pompous procession on the Fc 
of Corpus Christi, and thereby hurt not a little the Protest 
inhabitants. No disturbance, however, occurred; the o, 
result being that the magistrate forbade that anything of 
kind should in future take place. Upon this, however, . 
Abbot, as well as the above-mentioned Bishop of Augsbui 
took great offence, and both ef them made a complaint to t ( 
Imperial Councillor in regard to the oppression which th( 
represented the Catholics of Donauworth had to suffer. Tho 
Imperial Court Councillor, not, indeed, the most suitable person to 
determine the point, now gave it as his decision, in October 1605, 
that all such processions might be allowed to take place, and 
determined'to make the magistrate responsible for any excesses 
that might come to pass; the magistrate, however, firm to his 
purpose, affirmed that it would be better not to irritate the common 
people, and entreated the Abbot to keep the peace. Horman 
nevertheless, thereupon organised a magnificent procession to a 
neighbouring village, on the 1 1th of April 1606, proclaiming his 
project from the pulpit the day before, to the whole of the in¬ 
habitants, in a very scornful manner. It was not, then, a iTiatter 
of any surprise that the rough element among the Bretestant 
population collected, and greeted the procession scornfulty 
only with showers of stones, but that they also tore ^into 
pieces one of the flags belonging to the fraternity. Na:nraiiy ^ 
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proceeding gave rise to a much more energetic 
complaint to tlie Aulic Court, and afterwards to considerable 
wrangling and contention between the parties concerned. The 
Emperor Eudolph IL, being urged to do so by Maximilian I., 
authorised the latter ‘‘ to protect the Catholics in Donauworth 
from further insolence, as the magistrate was clearly too weak 
to hold in check the evil-disposed part of the population." 

The Jesuits had accomplished as much as they wanted, and 
the result followed as a natural conseq[uence. In the first place, 
Maximilian sent certain commissioners to the town, in order to 
take the necessary measures for the protection of the Catholic 
community; but these gentlemen, having been previously in¬ 
structed by Buslidiushow to proceed, conducted themselves witli 
such arrogance that the people hustled them out of the gate. 
It was then declared that Donauworth w’^as in a state of rebellion 
against His Imperial Majesty ; and the Jesuit ejiiouratje of the 
Emperor Rudolph urged him so much to do so, that he finally 
decided that from the 3rd of August 1607 the town should be 
put under the ban of the Empire. As was, of course, to be 
understood, the carrying out of this was entrusted to Maximilian, 
as the nearest Catholic power belonging to the Empire, and he 
forthwith surrounded Donauworth by a military force of such 
considerable numbers that resistance was, of course, no longer 
to bo thought of. Moreover, not a single one of the Protestant 
princes came to the aid of the poor inhabitants, conse¬ 
quently, nothing else remained for them to do but to open the 
gates, on the 17th December 1607, to the Bavarian Duke. This 
they did, however, only on condition that no one was to be 
interfered with as regards his religious liberty, and Maxi¬ 
milian promised, on his “princely honour,” to maintain tliis 
condition. 

In what way did he, then, keep his plighted word? It 
was, truly, a very peculiar mode of respecting his “ princely 
honour." His secular counsellors, or, as one would now call 
them, ministers, advised him, it is true, to leave untouched the 
religious condition of the conquered town, and merely to hold 
it in occupation until the expenses of the war had been paid ; 
for. had he acted otherwise, Donauworth having hitherto been a 
free Imperial town, he would necessarily have rendered himself 
liobio to very severe reproaches from the Protestant Impcriid 
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Members of Parliament; his spiritual adviser, however, the 
above-named Father Confessor Buslidius, together with the pious 
Fathers Matthias Mitner and George SchrettI, whom he had 
brought along with him to Donauworth, as well as several other 
Jesuits, demanded of him that he should at once put an end to 
heresy in Donauworth by force, in order that Catholicism might 
be able to hold up its head therein, and without further ado to 
incorporate the town in his dominions. They very well knew 
that, by thus acting, he would make himself an open violator of 
the religious peace, and they, at the same time, were equally well 
aware that the Duke, in following their advice, would be regarded 
by the world as a dishonourable traitor to his word. But, on 
the latter point, they consoled him that he was bound by reli¬ 
gious duty not to keep faith with heretics, and, as regards the 
first point, they scornfully expressed their opinion that the Pro¬ 
testant membei’s of the Imperial Government would not allow 
themselves to proceed to extremities for such a trifling afiair, es 
they would at once be silenced by what had already occurred in 
Inner Austria and other places. Should they, however, deter¬ 
mine upon taking coercive measures, then the aim of the Jesuits 
would be attained by the “ opening up of a great religious war,” 
and in this the Catholics would, most certainly, be sure to get the 
upper hand, as Maximilian was already fully prepared, whereas 
the Protestant party were not so. Maximilian could not with¬ 
stand such arguments as these, and be therefore at once took tho 
necessary steps for the suppression of Protestantism in Donau- 
wdrth. He commenced by driving out of doors the whole of the 
Protestant clergy, and by assigning their churches to the sons of 
Loyola. At the same time he proceeded equally against the 
Evangelical teachers, whose places were, without exception, at 
once filled up by Catholics; the burgesses, moreover, were 
obliged by force to send their children to the schools to which 
they bad not gone before; and those who wished to escape being 
teased and tormented were, as well, obliged to go to Mass. In 
short, no means were emitted, not even the most execrable in 
order to drive the burgesses to receive the old faith, long laid 
aside, while Maximilian, at the same time, fully carried out the 
other advice of the Jesuits in making Donauworth, with the 
approbation of the Jesuitically bigoted Emperor Eudolph II., 
a Bavarian country town, and in this way the work of con- 
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vprsion met with complete success in the course of a few 
years. 

How, then, was it with the Protestant members ? These were 
at that time (1607-1608) assembled, along with the Catholics, 
Jn the Parliament at Batisbon, and they right well understood 
what tills exercise of power properly signified. They per¬ 
ceived that the occupation of Donauworth was, so to speak, 
nothing else than the flight of the first aiTow in the great reli¬ 
gious war, and that doubtless it must have been determ'ined upon 
m the High Council of the Society of Jesus, so that the work of 
annihilation of heresy, begun as it was among the weaker portion 
of the Protestant estates and Imperial towns, would be, later on, 
continued, according to circumstances, among the stronger places 
also. They clearly perceived all this, and now candidly gave 
expression to their opinion; but what, in fact, did they now 
do ? Ah! action was expected from them, but in vain. They 
contented themselves merely in making a protest, that is to sav 
confined themselves to words only, to which the other par^y 
^ave themselves no trouble to pay any heed whatever. This 
much good was, however, caused thereby, that in May it gave rise 
to the formauon of the Protestant League, with the view of in- 
cluding within one bond of brotherhood the Lutherans and 
CaIv nists. who had hitherto been sworn enemies. Unfortunately, 
this said union was but of too short duration in order to have 

Jmio M permanent effect, besides which, in July 

16U9, Maximilian I. called into existence a Catholic League 
the strength of which counterbalanced that of the other union.’ 
What, “then, was the upshot of this attempt of the Jesuits upon 
Donauworth ? Nothing else than, apparently, the open division of 
Uermany into two great inimical camps, which now only awaited 

a signal from the leaders to enter into a deadly strife with each 
Other. 

ihus the Jesuits always advanced nearer to iheir object. 
But still another skirmish must yet be undertaken prior to the 
proper commencement of this , "V, religious war, namely the 
^cession to the Catholics '''Bhelm of Pfolz- 

Neubur{,y, and the extinction of I^iAcstuntism in his dominions 
After the death of John Willinm III., Duke of Zulich and Cleve* 
without leaving behind him any direct heirs, the two nri l"* 
Houses of Pfalz-Neuburg and Br.andeiiburg each believed thm^ 
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selves to have an equal right to the inheritance, and Ziilich was 
at once taken possession of hy the Crown Prince Wolfgang 
Wilhelm of Pfalz-Neuburg, while, on the other hand, Oleve was 
seized upon by the Electoral Prince of Brandenburg. Each of 
these magnates, however, was desirous of obtaining the whole of 
the inheritance for himself, and each of them applied to the 
Protestant union, of which both were members, demandi^ of 
the same to make intercession for him with the Imperial Diet. 
The union had tlien to determine to which of the two pretenders 
they would give their support, and, for a time, it appeared that 
Kurbrandenburg was to gain the victory. This, however, was 
only apparent, as the members constituting the union were too 
disunited and wanting in energy to come to any definite decision 
on the subject, and, consequently, Kurbrandenburg as well as 
Pfalz-Neuburg was put off* from one session to another. It 
was now pointed out to Wolfgang Wilhelm by the Jesuits, 
through the medium of the Ambassador of Philip III., King of 
Spain, that an excellent means of obtaining the inheritance for 
himself would be for him to form an alliance with the House of 
Bavaria, rtnd thereby gain the powerful intercession of Duke 
Maximilian I.; so the Catholic league united with him. This 
enlightened Pfalz-Neuburger then lost no time in soliciting the 
hand of the Princess Magdalena, the sister of Maximilian. This 
offer was received very favourably by the latter, who, at the same 
time, declared that he could not call a heretic his brother-in- 
law. Such an announcement, clearly made, could not be mis¬ 
understood. Now Wolfgang Wilhelm, together with his whole 
family, had, up to the present time, belonged to the^most 
orthodox of all orthodox Lutherans, and often used to make a 
boast of having read through the whole Bible not less than, at 
least, two dozen times during the course of the year. How, 
then, could he ever be expected to make a change in his faith ? 
Wonderful to relate, however, doubts now began to arise in the 
mind of the Neuburger ns to whether he had hitherto really fol¬ 
lowed the true faith ; so when he proceeded forthwith to Munich., 
in order to expedite his marriage projects, the above so often 
mentioned Johann Buslidius contrived to work upon his mind so 
strenuously that it at last yielded, and the affair came thereupon 
to a head. He, cousequently, in July 1018, went over to the 
Catliolic religion secretly, fearing the anger of his old father, who 
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then living, and four mouths afterwards married the 
sister of Duke Maximilian. Not long after tliis, the Jesuits 
began purposely to spread abroad the intelligence of his having 
come over, in order to compel him to throw off this secrecy;' 
which he at length formally did in May ICl-t, not caring that, 
by so doing, he would necessarily break the heart of his poor 
father, whose death actually occurred in consequence two months 
afterwards. 

The Jesuits had now attained their first object, in the 
gaining over to their side of Wolfgang Wilhelm, and their 
second aim, that is, the extinction of Protestantism in bis 
dominions, could no longer be very difficult of accomplishment. 
Those newly converted, ns a rule, make themselves conspicuous 
as zealous partizans of the newly-accepted faith, in order 
to prove their sincerity to the world, and Wolfgang Wilhelm, 
formed no exception to the rule. In a few days, too, after he 
had taken the stop of secession, he assured the then Pone, 
an autograph letter, of his unqualified devotion to 
urn, .and expressly added that he had formed the resolution “ of 
loo^ting out Lutheranism and of making himself a pillar of the 
® nan Catholic Church, of prohibiting in his dominions the free 
^?ercise of the Evangelical religion, and of proceeding to the 
utteimost against the Protestants, and bringing about their 
destruction and downfall,” thereby proving himself to be a 
true disciple of the .Jesuits. Nevertheless, two months after 
his accession to the Government, he did not hesitate to 
promise solemnly, in a special edict, to allow his Protestant 
subjects the undisturbed retention and free exercise of their 
religion, for otherwise the Pfalz-Neuburgers would have failed 
to pay him homage; moreover, what did his promise signify, 
when at any moment he might easily free himself from it ? I 
will now shortly state what took place. Immediately after his 
arrival, in Febiuary 1015, in Neuburg, the capital of bis paternal 
possessions, he gave over the Castle church to two Jesnils, named 
Jacob Reihing and Anton Welser, the first of whom was his 
own, au6*dj.e second his wife’s. Father Confessor. And now the 
e.xpulsion of Lufheranism vigorously proceeded, the moans 
employed being just the same as in Donauwor^h and elsewhere 
namely, in the first phee, the expulsion of all Protestant eccle¬ 
siastics and teachers, followed by the deposition of all opposing 



oflBcials, and the oppression of all those who still were disposed 
towards heresy, favour being shown to all who went over to the 
only saving Church. For instance, such means were specially em¬ 
ployed as the quartering of soldiers on such of the inhabitants as 
proved to be refractory, a proceeding which was found to be so 
eflBcacious that not only the Neuburgers but the inhabitants of 
the other remaining villages became acquiescent within a few 
months or years; but wherever any resistance showed itself 
among this sorely-tried people—oh ! this, indeed, constituted 
nothing else than rebellion, and against such it was at once 
necessary to take up arms. By such means as these, complete 
success was now attained, in a comparatively short space of 
time, in the territory of Neuburg, as well as in the Princi¬ 
pality of Ziilich, in which Wolfgang, thanks to the aid of tl^® 
league, was supreme; for this the Jesuits had occasion to 
rejoice. With the Principality of Cleves, however, on account of 
which he had become a Catholic, ho never succeeded, as it 
continued, along with Kurbrandenburg, to remain stedfast to the 
Protestant cause. It no less rejoiced the Jesuits that the Duke 
was pleased, through the influence of his beloved Jacob Reihiflg,* 
to found colleges for them in various pans of his small domai^**^^ 
especially in Neuburg and Diisseldorf, as by such means thel^* 
sway became all the greater, and it was all the more pleasing to 
them in that they now had an opportunity of further extending 
their influence in other neighbouring Protestant countries. 

It will be observed, from these proceedings of the Jesuits in 
Germany, that progress was now being rapidly made in the 
furtherance of a great war of annihilation against heresy, 
while before they came into these paris the most perfect peace 
reigned there between Catholics and Protestants. The latter 
especially were in no degree to blame, as it was not until the 
c(*ercive measures of the Jesuits came upon the scene that thev 
took w’aapons into their hands and opposed like with like. Had 
they done no previously, in the first Protestant persecutions in 

* I cannot here refrain from mentioning that the so-called JPeihing him¬ 
self went over afterwards to Protcijtantism. On accouj^itoi his disputations 
with tho I^rotcstants, ho found himseff under tlie ne^fessity of studying the 
Bible accui-atoly, and thereby such a lighu was thrcwn upon the faitli ho 
had hitherto professed, that, in the year 1021, he came over to the Evan¬ 
gelical faith at Tubingen. He became, also, professor of theology in tho 
said uuiversity, and thus remaiiiocl until the cud of Ins life. 
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hi, Mayence, and elsewhere, instead of manifesting internal 


disunion and cowardice, as in the case of the Archbishopric 
of Cologne, the arrogance of the much smaller Catholic com¬ 
munities would never have increased, year by year, as occurred, 
in the Bishoprics of Paderborn, Miuden, Munster, &c.; nor, 
equally, would what happened in Donauworth andPfalz-Neuburg 
ever have taken place. There existed, indeed, a much too great 
amount of passiveness and want of energy, and a much too 
great spirit of the innate feeling of loyalty and submissiveness 
towards the laws of the country and towards Imperial Majesty. 
This was the only reproach that could be made against them 
with any reason, and I now reiterate that the action proceeded 
entirely from the side of the Jesuits, and upon them, therefore, 
rested the responsibility for the frantically atrocious thirty 
years’ religious war. 

But now let us proceed to facts. The several examples we 
have already given had been continually preparing the world for 
the approaching tragedy. But how could this come about, 
unless the destiny of Germany should happen to be in the hands 
of a prince who was fully competent to the task ? Such must 
prove himself to be a man of great spiritual power, and at the 
same time, of indomitable and terrible energy ; a man endowed 
with a will which could work itself up to a condition the most 
hard-hearted of hard-heartedness, so as not to shrink from any 
deed, even of the most horrible nature; not the less, also, a man 
who, brought up in the principles of the Jesuits, would allow 
himself to be completely guided by them, never turning a 
deaf ear to their inspirations. It was only when such a prince 
was found to occupy the German Imperial throne, and threw his 
weighty Imperial sword into the balance on the side of the 
Catholics, that it could have been hoped, with any degree of 
confidence, that Protestantism in Germany, in spite of its 
always increasing and preponderating majority, would not only 
not maintain the upper hand, but, on the contrary, be beaten 
down even to extinction. 

was only then that all this could have a chance of taking 
place, as tlie sons of Loyola very well know. What a great piece 
of luck was it, indeed, for tliem that there happened to exist at 
that tim^ such a prince as this; and, besides, what still greater 
good fortune (nr them was it that ho, the said prince, happened lo 
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be an Atchclnke of the House of Hapsburg, who, moreover, had 
a claim to the Imperial throne, in the person of the said Ferdi.- 
nand of Inner Austria, of whom mention has already been made 
above more in detail. It was he, indeed, this said Ferdinand, 
who must wield the Imperial sceptre, if the great religious war’ 
now about to commence was ever to turn out to be a glorious 
victory, and, therefore, was it of so much importance that 
this sceptre should be procured for him. This, however, was 
indeed no easy matter, as, on the demise of the Emperor 
Eudolpb II., it was his brother Mathias who, in the year 1612 
ascended the Imperial tlirone, and in respect to him it w^as pretty 
well known that, for various reasons, he had for some time 
past fostered a grudge against Ferdinand; of the numerous 
causes in question, only a single one need here he adduced, 
namely, that Ferdinand had induced the childless Emperor 
Eudolph to make over to him, a distant cousin, the crown of 
Bohemia and Hungary, instead of to the King's brother Mathias, 
the rightful heir. There was, therefore, a deep grudge existing 
on the part of the latter, and this apparently seemed likely to 
be of permanent continuance. How, then, would the equally 
childless Mathias appoint the cousin Ferdinand as heir? for 
there happened to he several rivals, some of whom could boast 
of even a nearer relationship to him. But the Jesuits had 
already shown what they could be capable of effecting, making 
what was impossible, or what appeared to be impossible, simple 
enough. They strove, above everything, to win over to their 
side all those persons who were in the immediate surrounding 
of the Emperor, and more especially the venal women in whose 
arms he was wont to revel. This, indeed, was certainly but a 
very impure channel in which to labour; the pious Fathers, 
however, would have been quite ready to adopt still more dis¬ 
gusting measures had it been for their advantage to do so. 
The inamoratas of Mathias were now, therefore, assailed in everv 
sort of way, at one time by presents, at another by flattery, at 
a third time by a lightly-obtained absolution, and then again 
by frightful threats regarding the world to come, and such-Vike 
means; and the cunning Fathers in this way succeeded in gain¬ 
ing a considerable sway over the new monarch. They attained 
even to a still greater influence, when the Bishop Melchior Klesel, 
tbo confidant of Mathias for many y^ars, and whom., shortly 
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bis accession to the throne, be made his Prime Minister, 
came over to their side. This Klesel, the son of a Lutheran 
baker in Vienna, had been converted to Catholicism by 
Father George Scherer, of whom I have already made men-' 
tion. As a convert of the Jesuits, he clearly could not be 
unfavourable to the Order of Jesus. As the pious Fathers now 
promised this baker s son that, first of all, he would be advanced 
to the post of first minister, while, if he supported them in their 
plans respecting the Archduke Ferdinand, they agreed to help 
him to obtain the long-wished-for aim of bis highest ambition, 
a cardinal’s hat,—he unreservedly engaged himself to do so, 
and became henceforth their particular friend through thick 
and thin. Both parties loyally and lionestly kept to their 
engagements, that is to say, Klesel obtained his cardinal’s hat 
in the year 1G16, and thereupon the views of Mathias became 
altered in favour of the Jesuits. By far the greatest service 
in this matter was accomplished by two members of the 
Order, i.e. Peter Pazman and Christopher Scheiner, and it was, 
indeed, they who, properly speaking, brought it about that Fer¬ 
dinand was nominated heir to Matliias. Pazman, just as in the 
case of Klesel, was the son of Protestant parents, who first lived at 
Grosswardein and then in Gratz. In 1587, when he was in his 
seventeenth year, he was converted to Catholicism by the Jesuits ; 
he then studied theology in Gratz, and being promoted very early, 
by his distinguished talents, to be Professor in the local university, 
he later on entered the service of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Gran, Francis Forgats, and distinguished himself so very much, 
that the high prelate made him at once not only his most con¬ 
fidential counsellor, but, also, in the year 1615. on feeling himself 
to be on the point of death, recommended him to the Hungarian 
magnates to be his successor. The latter accordingly solicited 
the Emperor Mathias that the Archbishopric should be conferred 
upon him, and the Sovereign, being very well disposed 
towards !iim, would have gladly been ready to comply with the 
request had the laws of the Order not prohibited the acceptance 
of so high a church preferment by any member of the Society 
of Jesus. Still this might easily be got over by Pazman’s 
apparent retirement from the Order. Ihis, iudeod, actually 
took place, and as Paul V., the Pope at the time, gave his con- 
aeni to the ariangcment, there remained now nothing in the 
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wfiy of his nomination as Archbishop. As such he now came 
into so close and intimate relations with the Emperor Mathias, 


and so completely won his confidence, that no State business 
could be carried out without the Jesuit’s approbation. The 
question, especially, of the succession to his Austrian domi¬ 
nions as well as to the dignity of Emperor having now to be 
determined, because his two brothers still living, i.e. Maxi¬ 
milian, Archduke of the Tyrol and Outer Austria, and Albert, 
Regent of the Spanish Netherlands, were both old, sickly, 
and childless, Pazman naturally suggested to the Emperor 
that the Archduke of Styria should be nominated his heir. 
He not only gave this advice, but supported it so eloquently, 
and with such arguments, that Mathias at length gave his 
consent, although unwillingly, at tho beginning of the year 
1617, that the succession should pass to his cousin Ferdinand, 
even during his own lifetime, and that he should be his universal 
heir. Still, the cunning Jesuit would hardly have attained his 
object so easily and so quickly, had it not been for his brother 
and fellow-worker, Scheiner, who loyally aided him. The latter, 
at the commencement of the i7th century, working as Professor 
of Mathematics at the University of Ingoldstadt, was frequently 
summoned by the Archduke Maximilian, the ruler of the country 
who, a great lover of mathematics, invited him to proceed to 
the Tyrol; and he so ingratiated himself in the good gracer; 
of the latter, in the year 1615, by repairing completely for him 
a valuable telescope which had met with an accident, that Maxi¬ 
milian could now no longer rest until Scheiner gave up his 
Professorship and came to settle at Innsbruck, as his Fathor 
Confessor. In this capacity he obtained such an influence over 
his old confessant, that at length the latter had no other will 
but that of the Jesuit Father. It consequently came about 
that, in the same year, 161 o, the Archduke, having before him 
the highly important question of the Imperial succession, 
which lay so much at heart with the Jesuits, made a step forward 
of hifi own accord, and not only renounced for himself the 
succession, but also engaged to persuade his brother Albert in 
the Netherlands to do likewise. The Aicbduke, in fact, at 
once consented to take this course, and, travelling to Brussels, 
accompanied by Scheiner. succeeded in getting his hroti'^r 
to take the desired step, as well also as Philip III., King of 
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who, as grandson of the Emperor Maximilian, had like¬ 


wise a claim to the Austrian succession.* But after all this had 
been committed to writing, and sealed, the ruler of the Tyrol 
now directed his steps towards Prague, in the autumn of 1616, 
with the purpose of there meeting his brother Mathias, the 
reigning Emperor, in order to render an account to him of his 
proceedings. The latter, indeed, had now no alternative but to 
give bis acquiescence to the persuasive words of Archbishop 
Pazman. 

In this manner was the Emperor Mathias influenced to 
nominate as his successor the Archduke Ferdinand, while the 
election was recognised by the German people—the majority 
of the Electors being, then. Catholics—as also by Bohemia and 
Hungary, &c.; naturally, however, only after the same had 
given his solemn promise sacredly to maintain the privileges and 
rights of his future subjects, as, before his coronation in Bohemia 
could take place, he was obliged to take his oath never to alter 
or evade a single letter in the so-called “ Rudolphian Majesty 
Brief, in which the religious liberty of the country was guaran¬ 
teed. But what did an oath signify to a pupil of the Jesuits ? 
Therefore, the pious Fathers now rejoiced, and with no uncertain 
voice proclaimed loudly throughout the whole world, “ Novus 
Rex nova lex, ’ that is to say, “ With a new king there will be 
a new law, or in other words, “ A new prince having come to 
the throne, is not bound to observe the guaranteed rights of the 
people." It was thus that one of them. Father Audreas 
Neubauer, held forth from the pulpit iu Prague: “ His 
Bohemian Majesty’s Brief might as well sanction the coercive 
permission of improper houses in the large towns;’’ while other 
members of the Society of Jesus did not hesitate to speak even 
of the necessity of the excommunication and confiscadon, or 
even of the execution, of Evangelicals throughout all German 
countries. 

It, therefore, became clear to all thinking men that now, with 
the election of Ferdinand, must begin the fearful war to ensure 
the complete annihilation of the Protestants of Inner Austria, 



* Without reminoifttion, moreover, on the part of Philip HI., but Ferdi- 
nand proinieed, aocordinp^ to u socrot treaty, to give over to him, after hie 
enthronement m Emperor, tho Tyrol, Outer Austria, Alsace* and tha 
BroiBgau Tliis promise, ho-wever, waft never curiied out and ’ fmm 
liret, rerJiuaud had uo iuteutiou of fulIiUiug ifc. the 
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for which the sons of Loyola had all along been working ; and 
hj, in fact, began this great struggle, as everyone knows, in 
May 1618. He commenced his operations in Bohemia, and it 
was in consequence of the continued and systematica] persecu- 
tion of the Evangelicals by the sons of Loyola, as also by the 
treatment to which the Government subjected the rebels, that 
they banished the Jesuits out of Bohemia for all time. 

He began, then, this business during the regime of the Emperor 
Mathias, who, as is known, did not die till the year 1019. The 
latter, however, was by this time so sick and decrepit that ho 
could only be looked upon as a poor tool in the hands of his 
successor, Ferdinand; and the whole frightful responsibility for 
this terrible thirty years* war must rest upon the Emperor 
Ferdinand If., and his teachers, rulers, and bosom friends, the 
sons of Loyola. 

Is it now necessary for me to cause all the horrible scenes 
of this ferocious war to pass in review before the eyes of the 
reader ? To adopt such a course would be a departure from the 
original intention of this work. It will, therefore, be sufiScient 
merely to direct attention to the influence exercised by tho 
Jesuits upon the course of this war. It must be stated at tho 
outset that Ferdinand II., in the first year of the struggle, was 
on the point of putting an end to the tumult he had created; for 
almost all of his heritable states, especially Moravia, Silesia, 
Hungary, as well as Lower and Upper Austria, took part in tho 
rebellion, on which account, behind the backs of the Jesuits, 
he made an application to the Pope, through an extra¬ 
ordinary ambassador, Count Mayimilian von Trautmansdorf, 
despatched in 1619, to bo allowed to conclude peace on the 
condition of granting religious liberty. When, however, the 
sous of Loyola came to be made aware of the secret, they imme¬ 
diately sent a messenger to their General, Mucius Vitt(?lleschi, 
with the object of working upon the Pope, in order that the 
latter should give a negative reply to the Emperor’s petition; 
and this actually in tho end occurred, while, in addition, the 
Imperial Father Confessor, Johann Weingartner, was led to 
make the infernal regions so hot to his high and mighty cou- 
fossRiit, on account of the wicked deed be had in contempla¬ 
tion, that Ferdinand at length abstained from his intention. 
Their aim and object was that the war should not be again 
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fiinothered at its inception, but that it should, in truth, become a 
war of annihilation. Besides, was it possible for tliern to allow 
peace to be concluded with countries whose rebellious Govern¬ 
ments had issued a law ruling that no Jesuit should ever 
again dare to show liis face, under pain of death, within 
their boundaries? This, indeed, had Bohemia done, as also 
Bungary, Moravia, Silesia, with Upper and Lower Austria; 
and not only had they acted thus, but, at the same time, had 
publicly disclosed to the world, all the nefarious peculiarities 
and deeds of the Order of Jesus, in such a manner as to em¬ 
bitter the feelings of the Jesuits in the highest degree.* But 
when Ferdinand II. had formed the resolution of prosecuting the 
war, was it in his power to do so ? All his treasure-chests were 
well*nigh exhausted, and his armies did not, at the most, 
number more than about 12,000 men, which were insufficient to 
make a stand against four times the number of enemies; the 
support from abroad, too, wliicli Wiilip III. of Spain had prof- 
fe but scanty, and did not nuicli signify. 

The sons of Loyola, however, knew a way how to get out of 
th(^ difficulty, and it consisted in this, that they gained the help 
of Maximilian I. of Bavaria for their prote^L The House of 
uti^lshach, it is true, stood in no very friendly relationship to 
Ausvig',^ aa through it much injustice had been done to the 
Hapsbu*’ Ts since the time that the latter obtained possession of 
the Ger. Imperial throne; and the Dukes of Bavaria bad, 
more especially, to complain of the enormous robbery, perpetrated 
in 1505, of the rich territory of Laiidshut, the inheritance of Duke 
George, Ferdinand II., moreover, had not, for a lor.g time past, 
given evidence of having acted the part of a very dear friend 
towards the companion of his youth, Maximilian, or the part, 
indet:;4, of an honest man; for ho had even been intriguing 
against him in every way, out of a feeling of jealousy, in order to 

* In the legal documont to which tins refers it i -. stated, among < tliinga, 
“"Wo have discovered that the authors of all tliis pi\mechtated iniacliief were 
the Jesuits, who alone applied thouistdves thereto, as tJiey rendered secure 
the lloinan Chair, and wore dcairoim of lo inging all kingdoms and countries 
auder their control and wer. To^/ards accon plisliiug this cud, however, 
they permitted thomHcdvca to muko use of the most inadmissible means ; 
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iLcmselvofl on ail occasions the politicul •,*'\cnu:ieiit, and promulgated 
doctrine that whoever did not adhere to the Catholic Icligion sinned a^^ainst 
and faith,” die ® 
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cause him to give up the leadership of the League; and besides, 
several other things had occurred that had naturally vexed the 
Bavarian princes. Might it not, then, have been considered 
likely that Maximilian would have been inclined to take advan¬ 
tage of the great straits in which the ruler of Austria then 
was, to procure satisfaction for all the former offences and 
injustice that had been sustained by him ? One might certainly 
have thought so, indeed, and even supposed that the policy of 
the State would have called for such action; but it was the desire 
of the Jesuits tliat it should be otherwise, and these were, as I 
have already shown, all-powerful at the Court of Munich. Thus, 
for instance, the Duke was unceasingly importuned by his Father 
Confessor, and other members of the Society of Jesus, to place 
himself at the head of the war, for the honour of God, the glory 
which would accrue to heroes of the true faith being depicted 
to him in glowing terms. Therefore, when, in the beginning of 
October 1619, the friend of his youth came to him in Munich, 
begging for aid, Maximilian not only did not refuse to give it 
him, but, on the contrary, promised liim his full support. An 
indeed, a very disinterested treaty, as it proved, was conclur 
between tliem on the 8th October 1619. 

We shall now see, from the history of the Thirty Yeat^i^ war, 
what effect this union between Ferdinand and Maximilian pro¬ 
duced, entirely brought about as it was by the art cunning 

of the Jesuits, who were in this way successful in nng the 

victory of the former, instead of his downfall, in proof of whicfr 
I must refer my readers to the history of that war. 

Such was the first indication of the extraordmary influence 
which the Jesuits exercised on the course of the great religious 
war, and I must now pass over to the consideration of the part 
they played in securing the Catholicizing and pacificatioYi of 
Bohemia. 

Alter tlie decisive battle of the White Hill at Prague, in 
November JOj^O, Duke Maximilian, overtaken by a temporary 
paroxysm of liumanity, promised the Bohemians, in return for 
their unconditional submission, security of person as well as a 
complete amnesty, and the Bohemians naturally enough put con¬ 
fidence in his princely word. Now, such a promise was extremely 
hateful to the Jesuits, as they unceasingly continued to thirst 
after the blood of the heretical leaders by whom, two years 
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, they had been driven out of Bohemia^ and con¬ 
sequently they perpetually beset the ears of the Emperor Ferdi 
nand with the argument that he need not give himself any 
trouble about the plighted word of Maximilian. Ferdinand for 
a long time withstood their importunities, not wishing to rudely 
insult the man who had reconquered Bohemia for him, and 
who had crushed the insurrection in the other Austrian pro¬ 
vinces; at last, however, beginning to waver, he convoked a 
secret Clerical Council, in the beginning of June 1621, in order 
to arrive at a satisfactory determination. The chief speakers in 
this assembly were the two Imperial Father Confessors, the 
Jesuit Fathers Johann Weingartner and Martin Becanus,* as also 
four other members of the Order, among whom was the Rector 
of the College at Vienna, the greatly distinguished William 
Lamormain,t and the latter, with whom rested the casting vote, 
exclaimed with a firm voice that he would take upon himself and 
upon his conscience all the bloodshed which might occur. The 
Emperor now declared himself prepared to sign the sentence 
of death which liad been long prepared by the Jesuits, and the 
tragedy commenced on the 21st of June 1621, by the murder of 
seven-and-twenty of the richest, most conspicuous, and most 
noble of the Bohemian nation. In the self-same hour, however, 
Ferdinand lay on his knees before the image of the Virgin Motlier 
of God at Mariazell, to which ho had made a pilgrimage, 
earnestly praying, as a true disciple cf the Jesuits, for the souls 
of his victims. The affair, naturally, did not end wuth this 
first ** bloody sentence, but there now began a regular system 




* Becanua, properly speaking, called Van der Beek, was born ^b®'^ 
year 1561, in tlie village of Wolveron in Belgium. He entered in^ the Oi’der 
of Jesuits in the year 1583, and five years afterwards took upon himsell, the 
duties of Professor of Theology in Cologne. In the same capacity he caino 
Vienna in the year 1613, and, seven years later on, Uie Emptror Fcrdi- 
Iand promoted him to tho office of Second Confessor, as the Father vVein- 
gartner had now become very old. Ho tlid not, however, retain this 
important office long, as he died in January 1024. 

t Wilhelm Lamorinain, or more propoxdy called ‘‘ Liimmermann, first 
saw tho light at Ardenne, in the Luxemburg territory, about the year 
1570, and joined the Order when very young. In O'' main his career was 
much the same as that of Becanus, only he advanced ^ 

Theology to be Rector of tho College in Orutz, uiul was, at the request of 
Ferdinand II., transferred to Vienna and placed in a similar capacity there. 
Ferdinand felt himself uncommonly strongly drawn towar^ Lamormain, 
BO that the latter exercised the greatest lullueuoe upon tho Sovereign's 
letorminatious, and on that account, efter the death of Becanus m 
the year 1624. he was immed;..U'ly raised h) the dignity of the Emperor’s 
Father ConicHaof, and acted in this capacity up to the time of his own 
death in 1C48. , 
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of Protestant persecution—more mean, cruel, and horribly bloody 
tliinpfs happened, indeed, than can well be conceived and, ac¬ 
cording to the evidence furnished by the Jesuits tiiemselves, the 
originator of all this was their distinguished brother, Williaut 
Lamormain. I will not further depict the horrors which were 
practised daring the next four years under the cloak of conversion 
from heresy. I will not speidv thereof, or as to how and in what 
manner the whole of the non-Catholic community was robbed, not 
only of all civil, but of all human rights; I will not relate anything 
further regarding their actions—the deeds, 1 mean, of the so- 
called Reformation Commission of Perdinand, which was nothing 
else than an imitation of the Spanish tribunal of the Inquisition, 
having, as its characteristic, the same harsh barbarity, the same 
unlimited power of branding, cutting off Jioses and ears, as well 
as of hanging, beheading, and breaking on wheels. I will even 
puss over in silence the horrible military hatred aroused, which 
consisted in this, that the Croats, Cuirassiers, or Lichtensteiuers, 
were employed, with drawn swords, in hunting down the people, 
forcing them to the Mass with dogs and whips, and throwing the 
refractory ones into cages in which they could neither sit, lie 
down, nor even stand, while they were compelled to witness, at the 
same time, the most horrible violence applied to their poor wives 
and daughters, until the husbands and fathers swore upon their 
knees to renounce heresy. All this, and much more, will I pass 
over. It is my duty, however, to mention the names of those 
who were leading spirits and instigators, for the most part, 
of those devilish persecutions, and they were no other than the 
Jesuit Fathers Adam Krawai'sky, Andreas Metsch, Leonard 
Oppel, Kaspar Hillebrand, George Ferns, Ferdinand Kollowrat, 
iriedrich Bride], and Mathias Vierius. What were the ter¬ 
rible results of this reign of terror, more especially to the 
unfortunate Bohemians, arc related by the Jesuit historian 
Balbin, who was an eye-witness of the horrors he depicts; he says, 
indeed: “It is truly astounding that, after all that has taken 
place, there were any remaining inhabitants to be found;’’ but he 
adds, it is an established fact, on the other hand, that “ the 
existing population of these desolated lands completely recognise 
Catholicism, and Evangelical faith was entirely exterminated.’’ 

As a third proof of tlie extraordinary influence exei’cised by 
the Jesuits in the course of the great religious war in Germany, 







Tlmist bring to notice the extinction of Protestantism in Silesia: 
and, as a fourth, the murder of the great Frieslander, the Imperial 
Generalissimo. 


The Silesian insurgents had, in the year 1021, submitted to the 
Emperor Ferdinand; not, however, by force of arms, but in 
consequence of a solemn treaty entered into between the parties, 
which ensured a general amnesty to the inhabitants for their 
participation in the Bohemii insurrection, and granted. a 
confirmation of all their rights and privileges, more especially 
that of religious liberty. This treaty was promulgated through¬ 
out the whole of Silesia, by the Emperor himself, on the 17th 
of July IG2I, by means of public Patents, and no one living in 
the country could have thought there was any possibility that 
any Prince or Emperor could have been so dishonourable and 
devoid of all sliame as to break sucli a solemn oath and engage¬ 
ment. But Ferdinand II. showed himself to be a worthy pupil 
of the Jesuits, and the Fathers Martin Becaiius and William 
Lamormain knew how to quiet his (ronscience. There conse¬ 
quently began a systematic persecution of the Silesian Protes¬ 
tants in the year following, and, as they did not at onco burst 
out into rebellion, the same means were used to obtain this end 
as had been resorted to in Bohemia. “ Extermination of heresv,*’ 
was the watchword which the sons of Loyola preached from 
morning to night, and the Lichtensteiner, together with other 
inhuman warriors, served on this occasion as “Saviour.'^ With 
what unmeasured cruelty tliey, however, conducted themselves, 
may best bo understood by tins, that a Jesuit even, Father 
Nerlich of Glogan, was unable any longer to witness it, and on 
that account demanded his withdrawal from Father Lamormain 
in Vienna. But enough has been said on this subject. Silesia 
was, in this way, regained by tho Jesuits, but in such a manner 
that the country lost half of its inhabitants, and sank into tho 
greatest state of misery ! 

I come now to speak more particularly of the fourth proof 
of Jesuit influence; of the murder, niamely, of Albert Wenzel 
of Wallenstein, Luke of Friesland, IMceklenbnrg, and Sc.-an, 
beyond doubt the greatest GeruTal of all those who com¬ 
manded the CatlH)lic armies in this war. The Jesuits had 
selected him as leader, on account of liis having made the House 
of Hapsburg the oil-ruling Power in Europe, and Ferdinand II. 
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cae absolute ruler of the G-erman Empire, for the sons of Loyola 
never for one single instant left out of sight their great aim and 
object, that, namely, of a universal monarchy. He, then, the 
Frieslander, was the man for the business in hand; not merely 
on account of his great tolents as a commander, but, still more, 
because he had been educated at the College of Olmutz, and 
consequently his views were completely in accord with theirs. 
For a long time both of these parties had agreed well together, 
for at least the Frieslander had to thank the intercession ot 
Father Lamormain, the most influential man at the Imperial 
Court, and in reality the Prime Minister, for the bestowal 
on him of the Dukedom of Sagan and Mecklenburg. Thus 
Wallenstein, his palm having been well greased, that is to say, 
having rich presents bestowed upon l)im, set himself zealously to 
work along with his coadjutors, to obtain for the Order of Jesus 
a firm footing in this hitherto Protestant country belonging to the 
Empire. As, however, later on, Wallenstein, on account of the 
great straits to which the country was at that time reduced, had 
been appointed to be Generalissimo, with full dictatorial powers, 
aud had taken such unlimited advantage of his dictatorship that 
not only the army, but the Court also, came to be completely 
under his control and guidance, a frightful feeling of resentment 
was aroused towards him in the mind of the Father Confessor 
of the Emperor, who had hitherto alone managed him, and con¬ 
ducted the ship of the State. Tfiis feeling of resentment on the 
piirt of the Jesuits became exchanged for perfect fury when 
they considered that the Frieslander had been raised to the giddy 
height on v/hioh he now stood, properly speaking, on their own 
shoulders; and they, therefore, at once resolved upon his down¬ 
fall, as soon as they became convinced that they could no longer 
make use of him as their tool. 


Of this state of matters, too, the Frieslander was not, indeed, 
in ignorance, and he frequently expressed himself to his most 
intimate confidants as hating the Jesuits from the bottom of his 
heart, so that, as soon as it was possible for him to do so, ho 
would be prepared to hunt them out of the Empire. The sons 
of Loyola, however, were beforehand with him, and in com¬ 
bination with Maximilian of Bavaria, and his other enemies, 
Bueeceded, at the beginning of the year 1G34, in persuading the 
l .mperoi: Ferdinand that now the time had arrived’ when this 
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'lesomo dictator was no longer required. The mere deposi¬ 
tion or removal of the hated man was not sufficient for them, 
ns they liad been taught to fear him; what they desired was his 
death and complete disappearance from this world’s stage, and,' 
therefore, through the medium of Father Lamormain, they talked 
over the Emperor without much trouble, and got him to attach 
his signature to a death-warrant, which was carried into effect at 
Egor on the 24th of February 1G34. It was they, besides, who 
made use of messengers and riders, in order to communicate 
with the treacherous captains under the Frieslander’s command, 
and more especially with Gallas, Butler, and Piccolomini, and it 
was in their college at Prague where, according to the evidence 
of contemporaries, the decisive consultations took place as to 
the carrying out of the death-warrant. 


The fifth proof of the extraordinary influence of the .Tesuits 
upon the course of the great religious war in Germany lay in 
the nefarious Restitution-Edict, of which they were the framers, 
and which the Emperor Ferdinand II., instigated solely by their 
advice and suggestions, issued, on the tith of March ifi29, just 
as the fortunate turn of the war had placed him at the zenith 
of his power. According to this proclamation, the Protestants 
were required to give up all the cloisters, foundations, bishoprics, 
and church property which had been acquired by them since 
the rrenty of Passau in in order that the same should 

he restored to their rightful, and formerly Catholic, owners. 
This, at first, immensely rejoiced the hearts of the whole Catholic 
priesthood, the bishops and archbishops of Germany, as well as 
of the Pope of Rome himself; but it was only at first, as it became 
apparent, after the lapse of a few' years, what was the real 
meaning of the edict in question. It came out that the Em¬ 
peror Ferdinand, who retained expressly for himself the free 
disposition over those church’properties, was by no means dis¬ 
posed to restore them to their former owners, hut wished, on 
the contrary, to keep them for his own use and for the extension 
of his power, and, in fact, did so retain them for the most part.* 


* Pope ITil Lin yilT., on timt account, also coniplaincd in the strongest 
maiiMor po.i.sible, in the year 1032, and replied .juite ludi'^rously to the 

Jesuit Cardinrd, Pet* r Pazmaii, whom Ferdiieual had f.ont to him ;_The 

great advantages which Sweden liad at that time gained, were, undoubtedlv 
only a divine piinishmonfc for the non-restoration to the Church of 
Chur-.-h nroperticB t.akcn from tho Protestants, and for tUo rotention of thn 
aame for Statu purposesJ’ ^ 
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His edict set forth (Imt the sons of Loyola had framed tho 
proclamation in order that they should he able to expel by 
force those persons adhering to the Evangelical faith in all the 
territories evacuated by the Protestants, with the view of taking 
possession of all the churches, and everything pertaining to 
them ; in this way, they acquired them for their Order. With 
this object in view, also, the sons of Loyola were never, on 
any occasion, missing whenever an Imperial army entered a 
conquered city, the plea being that they must needs be required 
to incite the inhuman warriors to a still greater degree of fervour 
‘‘to couch their lances for Gods honour against the Protestants, 
intlaraing them to perpetrate, that is to say, even still more hor¬ 
rible deeds of cruelty. They must needs make their appearance 
wherever the Imperial or Leaguist banners penetrated, in order, 
with the aid of the soldiery, to see that such scenes of butchery 
were fully carried out, quite unrestrained, and to the same 
extent as were witnessed at the beginning of the war in Bohemia 
and Silesia! It is mentioned, for example, that Father Lorenz 
Forer, Professor at the Jesuit school of Dillingen, admonished 
the commander of the Imperial army with such words as these: 
“ Estote ferventes,” that is to say, “ Do not slacken in your 
zeal, buf seize and commit to tho flames in such a manner that 
it will be necessary for the angels to draw up their feet, and 
the stars begin to melt/’ It is also recorded that Father La 
Mornay, at the storming of the city of Olmutz by the Im¬ 
perial troops, murdered, with his own hand, three Protestant 
clergymen, and, as a reward, granted free absolution from all his 
sins for such a deed of horror to a brute who hud dashed against 
a wall the liead of a child who was clinging to his feet. Then, 
again, the Fathers Jeremias Drexel, Franz Dlibuisson, unrl 
Ignatius Plachy, together with many others of their brethren, 
often put themselves at the head of the battalions, and at tho 
battle of Breitenfeld, in which Gustavus Adolphus completely 
defeated Tilly, a number of Lo^^olites were found among the 
dead. In this way, too, they entered Raufbciinm, and many 
other Suabian Imperial towns, along with tho Imperial garrison 
troops, nine men in number, and, in the year IbrU), compelled 
all the Protestant inhabitants either to migrate or else become 
Catholic; between such alternatives they allowed of no excep¬ 
tion, not even in the rase ot the dying, the sick, the old, as, for 
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fire and flames over tins peace, and sought with all their 
eloquence to prevent the Catholic Electors jrum giving their 
consent to it, while they daily continued to urge the Emperor to . 
break it. With this said instrument of peace, religious liberty 
would, of course, have been granted to the Lutherans, and the 
.preement of the Jesuit Edict of Restitution have ceased, 
he Hapsburger was now driven to such shifts that he was 
)le to do anything else but render obedience to his Lather 
fessor, and he consequently, compelled by necessity, had 
to await a more favourable opportunity. Eerdinand II. at 
.imc died, having drawn down upon himself the curses of 
.any, as the people, through him, ’htd fallen into a most 
miserable condition. ui once implored Amelia Elizabeth 

of Hesse, the guardian of the new Emperor, Fe'^'^inand HI., 
then a boy of eight years of age (1G37~57), out the 

hand of peace under the same conditions as Sa. ..y nc. 

The new Emperor, being strenuously urged by Bernharu ^ 
Weimar, now empowered the Electoral Prince, Anselm Kasimir, 
Archbishop of Mayence, with the conduct of this highly im¬ 
portant business, and he succeeded in bringing it to a conclusion 
in August 1038. under very favourable conditions to Austria. 
All the secular counsellors of I'‘erdinand exulted much over this 
treaty, aud, for the most part, the majority of the ecclesiastical 
dignitaries were also delighted. It was only the Jesuits who 
resisted it with hands and feet, and uttered such a wail of 
misery over it that even the reformer — Hesse was an adherent 
of Calvinism—was obliged to agree to promise legal toleration 
to the most bated of all bated creeds. 

What a piece of good fortune was it for them, however, that 
the Emperor had, as Father Confessor, Job.ann Gans,"^ the most 
skilled of all their body, and it was a still greater stroke of good 
luck that, tlirough their urgent entreaties, the nionareh allowed 
himself to be induced not to ratify the treaty ! The Land¬ 
gravine, therefore, renewed an alliance witl. vS\v<Kleu, and her brave 
army henceforth fou;;ht on the Protestant side up to the 
tcrniinatiou of the war. - 


* Johann Gans. ]>on) in WiirzhuiT^ temtory, and a Jesuit from IGlO, 
FurdifutnU MI., e'^'Gvious to IjiB aeccsBioi to tJie throne, in Iiis 
cuiupjiign as camp j roather, and ])ec.amo afterwardB his confessor lor fully 
twe!ity-two yeai-H. survived his master, raoreover, abooc five years wi 

ho diod iu the your 1002, while the Emperor died iu the year J (>57. 






Thus did the Jesuits go on furtlier and furtlier, and it was in 
vain that the deputies who were, in the autumn of 1040, assem¬ 
bled at Ratisbon, urged the Emperor to grant a general amnesty, 
for the present at least, whereby a reconciliation might have 
been effected between Austria and the Protestants. The Emperor 
however, did not do so, not being able to get the consent of 
Jesuits thereto. On the contrary, they opposed the idea r ' 
general amnesty as a thing thoroughly sinful and objectiom 
and with the greatest bitterness continued to urge the fur 
prosecution of the war, which should never be allowed to r 
before the complete extermination of the Protestants was effe ' 
and this is proved by a public document published at that 
in the name of tlie Order, by Father Loiwaj' Foivi-, of whom I 
have alread’* made mention. 

Ulti- ^wever, the demand for an amnesty became of 

'y 'aitu^vther too urgent for the Emperor to be able to 
..uoere to these principles as laid down by the Jesuits, and con¬ 
sequently peace negotiations were commenced in 1643, at 
Os?aabruck and Munster, between the different contending 
parties, together with foreign countries, France and Sweden 
being powerfully represented. All Germany now breathed 
afresh, as it was clearly to be perceived that the work of 
peace was taken up in real earnest, and, tired to death with 
the long fearful struggle, it was hoped by both Catholics and 
Protestants that an end should thus be put to the war as soon 
as possible; for still, during the time the negotiations were 
proceeding, combats and battles went on as before, and to the 
blood-thirsty deeds which had already taken place new ones were 
constantly being added. In spite of everything, it was, not¬ 
withstanding, fully five years before these negotiations were 
brought to a conclusion ; and who was it that was to blame for 
all this delay, during which the poor Fatherland was completely 
exhausted almost to destruction ? It was no one else than the 
Order of Jesus ! The first thing that was demanded and 
required by the Protestants was unconditional religious liberty, 
as well as rights and privileges, especially as regards those 
appertaining to tliciii by birth, equal with those enjoyed by the 
Catfiolics. Unless these essential conditions were at once con¬ 
ceded no consent could be given by them to any peace, ns 
otherwise they would be left without any rights; but even these 
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I preliminarj conditions were rejected by tbe Jesuits as an abso- 

I lute religious outrage, while they urged the Emperor rather 
to hand over the finest districts of Germany to France and 
Sweden than to give his consent to such terms. And not only 
did they continue to urge this upon the Emperor, but they also 
brought all their influence to bear upon the lesser and greater 
Catholic powers and Imperial Princes which were represented in 
the Peace Congress. What, however, the result of their macj\u 
natim <“i''ebeeu can be best measured by *t„e fact that at 
that t"*^ ® prince throii ghout the whole 

Catholic"'*^'’^*^’ a minister and states man, whose con¬ 
science was"*^^ keeping of some member of the Society of 

Jesus. Tho^® contrived to manage, above ev-erything, that’tho 
...ace negotiatfus should be carried on entircl y at Miiuster and 
Osnubruck, as mboth of these towns they p osscssed colleges 
and the Bishop of usnabsek, the leader of the Imperial Catholic 
Princes, happened to be ’tPir particular fri end. This said 
ecclesiastical dignitary, by nais Francis Willia ui, an illegitimate 
son of Duke Ferdinand of Bavria, was educat ed by the sons of 
liOyola at their college in Ingoictadt, from t he time of his 
being nine years old, and he constnently imbib< 2 d similar prin¬ 
ciples to those of his cousin Maximilrau;nd co uld not. there¬ 
fore, be less Jesuiticaliy inclined. Whatfcw intJuence 
exercised by bis great eloquence and his higir connection, at the 
Congress, whither lie had been sent as representative of seven¬ 
teen Catliolio votes, was in the spirit of his teachers, and even 
the two Generals of the Order, Vitelleschi and Carafta, who held 
that high otJice at the time of the Congress, and were personally 
present at it, could not have watched over the interests of the 
Order better than be did. Equally active as himself, too, were 
the Jesuit professors who conducted the instructiou given at 
the colleges of Miiiister and Osnabruck, and more especially the 
two Fathers, Johannes Miihlmun and Gottfried Coeler, together 
with their Rector, Johannes Schuefiling, all of whom could not 
be excelled in Jesuitical cunning, and who, in fact, were perfect 
specimens of their Order. There was no ambassador there from 
any of the Catholic Princes with whom they had not daily 
intercourse, and there was no ihambcr where they had not 
their spies, who could not even be excluded from the residences 
of the Protestaiit plenipotentiaries. The gardcn-^paviiion of the 
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Miiiister college, however, was the great Catholic rendozvoun 
where their consultations were held, under the presidencY or 
the Spanish ambassador, their resolutions being moulded, as 
may well be imagined, in true Jesuit style. 

By such means they succeeded in putting off the work ot 
peace during a period of fully five years, and, assuredly, hau 
not Ferdinand III., in the year 1G48, given authority to his 
u'aiiha&sftfior. Count Maximilian von Trautmannsdorf, “the Augei 
of Peace,” as he' was rightly called by many, to view 
the desired cone essions demanded by the Protestants, in t^ qygg. 
tion of religious liberty—had it also not been that ^t time 
the impetuous ^\''rangel had succeeded in complet^ shatterin 
into a thousand 1 lieces the last army which 
been able to brin g to the front, things would l^ye continuei^jg 
they were. Unde such circumstances, howevc, as those stateu, 
he was obliged to yield, and thu it caine about that the 
earnestly desired peace was at lefrth concluded, on the 24th 
October 1648, wl nch went by tbcaame of the Treaty of West¬ 


phalia. 

But how did matters look c that time in Germany ? Ah ! 
indeed, the Thi rty Years'.ar, with its terrible ills produced by 
fire and sword, had brrght about such a condition as pen could 
liaroTiy- describe • Ihousands of towns and villages were in 
ruins; the most luxuriant plains, whole districts of country, 
before pastured by flocks and herds, were now converted into 
wildernesses where only wild beasts were to bo found. There still 
remained in existence, it is true, but brutalised, and sunk as low 
often as mere animals, young and old, buried, alas! in such 
complete ignorance, that many could not tell the difference 
between Christ and the Devil. In short, it was a condition of 
things which could not be more pitiable, and which many years 
of peace could not by any possibility restore. And still, notwith¬ 
standing all this cruel suffering, the Jesuits had strained their 
very utmost in order that a union might not bo brought about; 
and when at length it was effected in spite of all their endeavours, 
they refused to take the state of affairs at all into consideration, 
and received it with a hearty curse. 

It was not, under such circumstances, to be wondered at, that 
instead of, as they Imd hoped, extending their power an/) 
influence over the whole of Germany, they had now to bo ,ym- 
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t-«rtea with Only two-thirds of it. On the other hand, they 
could, jt is true, boast of the conquest of those two-thirds as 
being a victory of greater importance than that which they had 
attained in any other European State, as at the conclusion of 
pence they were in possession, in Austria, Bavaria, and the other 
different ecclesiastical principalities, of no fewer than one hundred 
and eighteen colleges throughout the whole Empire, along with 
a corresponding number of residences, as well as novitiates and 
profess-houses j yet still, notwithstanding all this, there could 
not be a greater grief for them than to see as a certainty that, 
through the Pence of Westphalia, so large a field for their 
operations bad been snatched from them by a stroke of the 
pen, so to speak. 


fHK Sway of the Jesuits in Engl.4nd and othel 
Northern Kingdoms. 

The Jesuits were not nearly so successful in establishing tbem- 
Belves in any of the nortnern European states, with the single 
exception of Poland, and on that account I will bo very brief in 
this last description of Jesuit progress. 

By the tyrannical conduct ot Henry VIII., Eugianu 
became disunited from the sway of Rome, and as long as 
1 113 monarc i lived everything having the name of CathOiic 
was banisued from his country. The founder of the Jesuu 

I er giiv,ve very much indeed over this circumstance, and at 

espatc le his two disciples, Pasquier-Brouet and Sai- 
meron, in order to ascertain whether there was no soil to be 
found to his mind for the construction of a colony. Brouet ana 
halnieron soon became convinced that there was nothing to be 
done there, and at once embarked for the Emerald Island, ns 
relaiid is commonly called, in order to give support to the 
mhubuants thereof, in their strenuous resistance to Henry VIII. 
and his reforming efforts. But here, also, ihoy were not allowed 
o remain long, as Henry very soon brought his rebellious 

jeets into subjection by means of blood and iron; and tlio 
esuit emisHuries liad to fly for their lives. Little was also 
' Scotland, as John Knox, the great reformer, had 

papacy ^ Ws bis controversy wiUi the 

Inese conditions, so inimical lo ih- .Tosuits, eiiangetl tor then 
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advantage after the short interregnuiii of Edward VI., when 
daughter of Henry VIII., by bJs marriage with Catherine of 
Aragon, Mary I., commonly called Bloody Mary, and in Scot¬ 
land Mary Stuart, the daughter of James V. and of Mary of 
Loraine, respectively came to the throne, as both sovereigns had 
been strictly brought up in the Catholic faith. Notwithstanding 
however, that such gigantic efforts were made by the Romanists, 
with the powerful co-operation of the sons of Loyola, especially 
the two Fathers Edmund Hay and Thomas Dasbire, to eradicate 
the remnants of Protestantism—notwithstanding that great cruelty 
was also exercised, and so much Protestant blood was shed, still, 
for all this tragical state of things, the Jesuits had eventually 
to evacuate Great Britain completely, as soon as the celebrated 
Elizabeth in England (anno 1558), and the Earl of Murray, as 
Regent for the under-aged James VI., in Scotland, seized the 
reins of government (anno 1568). As a matter of course, how¬ 
ever, the sons of Loyola, in their exertions to establish their 
influence in the British Islands, did not entirely leave off their 
machinations, but, on the other hand, continued them still more, 
as well in Rome itself as on Frencli territory, by the erection of 
seminaries in Douay and Rheims, and, later on, in St. Oraor, 
Liege, and elsewhere on the continent, with the view of educating 
young Englishmen according to Popish and Jesuitical views 
and doctrines; from these institutions emissaries proceeded from 
time to time to England, under all sorts of disguises, in order to 
create dissension in the kingdom.Still the prime and original 
aim and object thereof—namely, to found permanent settlements 
—the Order never succeeded in effecting; and Great Britain may 
well boast of hardly ever having seen the banner of Loyola 
displayed on its soil. Equally might Denmark and Sweden 
participate in this boast, though in the latter country this 
result was not achieved without contention and strife. 

After that here—I mean in Sweden—the Reformation had been 
introduced by Gustavus I., and Catholicism had been complettdy 
extinguished, the Jesuits entertained the belief that, under the 
second son and successor of this ruler (1568-1592), the prope* 

As such emiagaries, Edmund Campian, Rudolph Serevin, Alexandt 
and Robert Person, were especially conspicuous during the leigu < 
^iizaootb, diHguisod at one time as soldiers, and at another as merohautj> 
Person was also the author of various lampoons against the Queen, and th, 
suroe was the case as regards Edmund Campian. 
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ind arrived for mating a favourable impression fer them- 
selves in Swedish territories, seeing that John III. had married, 
in the person of Catherine, a sister of King Sigismund-Augustus 
of Poland, a very good Catholie princess, who contrived to indoc¬ 
trinate liiin completely after her own wish. They did not dare, 
however, to go about the matter openly, because otlierwise the 
people, being zealous for their Evangelical faith, would have cer¬ 
tainly risen in rebellion ; the King consequently was talked over 
quite quietly, and induced, in the first instance, to allow of some 
Jesuit Fathers coming into the country secretly. The Fathers 
then made their appearance with Lorenzo Nicolai from Loiivaine, 
and conducting themselves as Protestant theologians, in this 
manner, through the peremptory decree of John, situations 
were found for them in the newly-erected University of Upsala. 
Their secret operations, liowever, proceeded in much too slow 
a manner to please Eberhard Mercurien, the General of the Order 
in Rome, and he consequently despatched Anton Possevin, whoso 
acquaintance wo have already made in Savoy, in order to induce 
the King to allow the worship of the Catholic religion to be 
exercised openly. Poscovin, who came, however, in the capa¬ 
city of an Imperial ambassador, did not carry the matter so far 
as that, but managed at the same time that John came over 
secretly to Catholicism, and after that he had taken Father 
Stanislaus Versovicius, his wife's spiritual adviser, to be his own 
lather Confessor, he caused a chapel to be erected in his palace, 
in which he permitted Mass to be read daily, according to the 
Catholic rite. Of far greater consequence, however, was it that, 
in order to make it possible for his son and success"»r to be 
elected King of Poland, he allowed him to be brought up in the 
Catholic religion ; and in this manner S\veden ^Yas prepared 
to a certain degree, so that the true faith might, on the 
accession of Sigismund, be publicly introduced. Both of these 
circumstances seemed, in fact, to be on the eve of being accom¬ 
plished, for the latter was properly elected King by the Poles 
in the year 1587, as the next heir of Sigismund-Augustus II.; 
as, in the year 1592, Johnlii. died, the young monarch 
us succeeded to the throne of Sweden. W hat could liow be 
lore natural tlian that ho who ha 1 been cciuoaled by the Jesuits, 
and was compleioly in their liands, should, on his accession, 
bt'ug urged on by them *0 do so, seek to find an enti/inc^ foi 
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Cutholicism into the kingdom of Sweden also? The SwediBh ^ 

Deputies, on that account, assembled on the 9th of January 1593, | 

at Upsala, and unanimously passed a resolution that for the / 
future the Augsburg Confession of Faith should alone have any 
effect throughout the whole of their Fatherland ,* this was signed ! 

by all present, viz, by the senate and knighthood, by the clergy, j 

by the ministers of state, by the governors of provinces, and by ! 

all the burgomasters. i 

What, then, did Sigismnnd do ? To commence with, he tried 
to get possession of the Swedish throne without taking the 
required oath; failing, however, to succeed in this, and seeing 
that an insurrection threatened to break out, he acted on the 
advice of the Jesuits, and swore everything that was demanded of 
him, but with the Loyolite inner reservation of at once breaking 
his oath whenever it suited him so to do. 

He thus succeeded in getting himself crowned, and did not 
trouble himself any more about his oath, but brought his beloved ‘ 

Jesuits into Stockholm, and gave over to them several of the j . 

churches which he had seized and taken from the Protestants. . 

Besides which lie appointed Catholic councillors, and permitted I 

processions to be formed ; he required, too, that Jesuit villages j 

should be allowed throughout the whole country, and revoked the ' 

Resolution of Upsala on the ground of its being illegal. This | 

proceeding, of course, exceedingly displeased the Swedish De* \ 

puties, who at once energetically protested against it; but finding - 

their efl'orts of no avail, tliey raised an army and defeated the troops 1 

brought from Poland by Sigismnnd, and, declaring the Swedish 
throne to be now vacant, they at length placed Duke Charles | 
of East Gothland upon the throne on the 18th of Ma^’ch 1607. 

The short triumph, then, of the Society of Jesus had now 
come to an end, and its disciples were at once sent to the 
rightabout, and never again returned to Sweden. But no, 1 am 
wrong in saying so, as they did return once more under 
Queen Christine, the daughter of Gustaviis Adolphus, the lion 
of midnight,'* v/ho accomplished such great things for the 
Protestants during the tljirty years* war. They did not, however 
come openly as Jesuits, but secretly in the disguise of savants, as i 
the case of the physician Bourdetol, and the two mathematicians 
Paul Cassati and Francis Malines; or as the innocent chaplain^i 
of fojcign ambassadors, as, for instance, the Fathers Mannerschq^ 
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and Anton Macodo, the former of whom accompanied the 
iSpamsli, and the latter the Portuguese ambassadors. They did 
not even obtain anything of advantage for their Order, or for the 
Catholic religion, from the Queen, when the said monarch laid 
clo\ vn her crown previously to abjuring her faitli, which she did 
ontht'o December 1054, at Ikussels, at the hands of Father 

Guernei- .. change of religion, indeed, did not produce in 
Swede ^ smallest results. It is affirmed, indeed, that when 
shf^v^ came back on a solitary occasion to Stockholm, she did not 
even once exercise her newly-assumed religion. 

Quite a different result was obtained, indeed, by the sons of 
Loyola in Poland, in which country the Catholic religion still pre¬ 
vailed, even after the Reformation, although not a few of the in¬ 
habitants, to the extent of something like a fourth part, recognised 
the Protestant faith. The first person in that country who brought 
the Black Fathers into it was the Bishop of Wilna, under whose 
protection lather Magius founded a college there, which was 
afterwards regarded as a nursery for all the later Jesuit colonies 
in Poland and Lithuania. The Jesuits had chiefly to thank for 
their prosperity Stephan Bathori, who, in the year 1576, was 
elected by the Poles to be their King, for the cunning Fathers so 
contiived to ingratiate themselves, during the ten years in which ho 
lield the reins of government, that he almost overwhelmed them 
with riches. In this way there were established in the territory 
of Cracow, in addition to a profess-house and novitiate, not less 
than seventeen colleges and seminaries, besides eight residences, 
the number of members of the Order amounting to about si.\ 
hundred; while in the territories of Warsaw and Livonia there 
were two profess-houses, one novitiate, fifteen colleges, and 
four residences, with about five hundred members of the 
Order. They, indeed, even pushed their advanced posts as fai 
fis Riga and Siitoltusk, obtaining a settlement in the dis¬ 
tant towm of Novgorod. Wliatever advantages, liowevor, they 
H) this way obtained for themselves, they caused infinitely 
greater injury to the Polish nation ; for as soon ns the sons of 
Loyola got a really firm footing in any locality, they began, 
partly with closed and partly also with open vizor, to take the 
field agiiioyt the Protestant and uon-(Jutliolic party, which had, 
up to this time, aecoaling to established law, enjoyed complete 
religious liberty, and there arose < ten, in consequence of this 
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of things, those internal disturbances in the kingdom 
which eventually, after the lapse of a century, terminated in 
the downfall of Polish independence. I need hardly here enter 
into any particulars descriptive of Jesuit proceedings, as the 
manner in which the Loyolites went to work was precisely t^ no 
same as that pursued by them during the great religious w** in 
Germany. I must content myself by remarking how t’ en¬ 
lightened among the Poles saw clearly, by the end of the lOth 
century, from what source arose the disorganisation in the Stuc^c, 
and to what it must eventually lead. It is stated in a memo¬ 
randum communicated to the nobility of Prossnowitz, among 
other things, as follows :— 

“ The Jesuits have no idea of taking the trouble to persuade 
those of a different belief from themselves, but, on the contrary, 
just busy themselves in persecuting and harassing them, con¬ 
tinually keeping up a state of religious rancour. They make 
use of their most experienced and sharp-witted members more 
in flattering the ruling passions of those about the Court than 
in restricting themselves to the education of the youth, whereby 
influence might be brought to bear on the election of kings, as 
well as the issue of decrees made on royal authority. It was 
they who initiated the disturbances in Livonia, Riga, Lithuania, 
and Volynia, and it was they wlio w'ere the means of expelling 
the Protestant clergymen from Cracow, without any respect to 
sickness or old age, in order to take possession of their churches, 
and, indeed, under these circumstances several temples of God 
were even set on fire. The colleges, seminaries, and profess- 
houses which they build resemble palaces and fortified citadels, 
and seem exactly adapted to enable traitors to hold out against 
the Fatherland. It is their design and chief object to create 
disturbances, and to resi:^t all who are known as honest and 
good patriots. On this account there is nothing else for it, in 
order to save the State, but to drive them out of it, and from 
the whole country, as the celebrated Dr. Pir and the Imperial 
Chancellor, ZamoyjJd, have already expressed themselves.’* 

Ii. was in this manner that the well-minded among the Po^es 
thought as to the Society of Jesus at the end of the lOth 
century; hut the latter had at that time gained sueh a firm 
footii y:, as we‘! at Court as among tlie nobility, giving the tone 
to Polish society, that thcjr pinions were also acceptable to the 
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Parliament, and consequently, in 1717, the sons of Loyola at 
length attained the object they had in view, namely, the com¬ 
plete suppression of all that was anti-Catliolic, as well as the . 
deprivation of the political rights appertaining to the dissenters. 
On account, however, of this fanatical line of conduct a civil 
war broke out, whereon the latter class were taken under the pro¬ 
tection of Eussia; matters, indeed, reached such a pitch that the 
aflair at last ended in the dissolution of the Polish kingdom, and 
its partition. 

It still remains for us to speak of the sway of Jesuitism in 
Russia, the most powerful of all the northern kingdoms; but 
this may be done in but few words, as the Order never obtained 
much power in that countiy. It is true, certainly, that the 
above-mentioned Father Possevin made an attempt to esta¬ 
blish for himself a position in this very extensive dominion, 
and ill various disguises endeavoured to effect something in the 
provinces bordering upon Sweden. Wherever he knocked, how¬ 
ever, no one opened the door to him, as the people, both high 
and low, continued to adhere to the long-established Greek faith, 
and would have nothing to say whatever to the combatants for 
the Roman Catholic Church, more especially as regards Papacy. 
The consequence was that Possevin left Russia, with the few 
companions who accompanied him on his several erratic crusades, 
without having accomplished anything whatever; at length, 
however, at the beginning of the l7th century, a way suddenly 
presented itself for penetrating into the great northern empire, and 
although the path was indeed but a very crooked one—almost, it 
may be said, a very criminal one—the Jesuits still did not for a 
a moment hesitate in forcing a passage for themselves. It so 
occurred that after the death of the Czar Iwan II. Wasiljewitch, 
Burnamed the Terrible," there came to the throne the under-aged 
grandson, Feodor I. Iwanowitcli, in the year 1584, and for him 
Prince Boris Feodorowitch Godonow, the husband of his sister 
Irina, wielded the sceptre. As regards this Boris, however, a 
tyrannical and ambitious man, it was whispered about that lie 
had caused the only brother of Feodor, the Grand Duke 
Dmitri or Demetrius, to be murdered, in order that he might 
the more easily seize the reins of government after the death of 
he sickly Feodor, The course of things, also, seemed to con- 
rm this suspicion, as Feodor, and together with him the last of 
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the stock of Rurik, actually died in the year 1598, when Boris 
at once possessed himself of the throne, and the majority of 
the people, even including the nobility, recognised him as Czar. 
The extreme severity,.however, with which he sought to carry 
out, among the Russian people, his detested innovations, as 
well as the circumstance of his conferring favours upon foreigners 
resident at his Court, raised against him a number of enemies, 
so that a spark was only required to cause flames to burst out 
from below the smouldering ashes. During this time of fer¬ 
mentation a man presented himself on the frontiers of Poland 
claiming to be the murdered Dmitri, but who, in fact, was no 
otlier than a young monk escaped from tlie Greek cloister of 
Ischudow, having the name of Grischka Otrepiew, and this man 
fell into the hands of the Polish Jesuit Father, Nicolaus 
Knermkowsky. This false Dmitri, brought into a Jesuit college 
in Livonia, was there educated in the Catholic religion, and no 
doubt at the same time instructed os to the part he was required 
to play, as testified, at least, the impart!td Thunn in the history 
of his times. After this individual had been properly schooled, 
the Jesuits then presented him to their true friend and patron, 
the Wojewode of fciandomir, Mniszeck, and contrived to allure 
the latter completely by a promise of mamage between his 
daughter Marina and the new comer. In this way the Wojewode 
was at once induced to recognise the impostor as the veritable 
Dmitri, and by reason of his powerful inlluence, as well as by 
the still greater interest of the Jesuits, they succeeded in gaining 
over to the side of tlie pretender not only the King Sigis- 
mund III., but also most of the Polish nobility; so much so, 
that Mniszeck was enabled, in the autumn of 1G03, to collect 
together a large army with the view of fighting, in the interest 
of his son-in-law, against the Czar Boris. The war began in tljc 
spring of the year, and out of hatred to the stern Boris, not a 
few of the Russians came over to the invading jtretender. 

In the course of twelve months, then, matters advanced so 
far tliat the possessor of the Russian throne might well seo in 
prospect liis decisive discomfiture, and in order to secure the 
succession for his only son Feodor, who was beloved by the 
Ruj-j;iaiis, he ( lub d Ids life by taking poison. Feodor was, aii 
0 . matter of fact, made Czar, but about two months afterwards, 
during an unfortunate battb^ he was taken prisoner by the 
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'victorious Dmitri and forthwith strangled. Tlie latter then made 
his entry into Moscow in great triumph, and with the utmost 
pomp caused himself to be crowned Emperor. 


Who could now exult more than the Jesuits? Their great 
coup had proved successful, and the false Demetrius, who had 
given his promise that they should he domiciled throughout 
the whole of Russia in the event of his pretendership proving 
successful, now sat upon the golden throne of the Kremlin. 
Dmitri V., as he called himself, in fact, now proceeded to 
take steps to fulfil his promise, and built for his advisers 
and protectors a magnificent college in Moscow. He also 
replied to Pope Paul V., with whom he now entered into 
correspondence, tlmt his intention was to make the Catholic 
religion supreme throughout Russia, if he were only allowed 
the time requisite to overcome the prejudices of his subjects. 
Circumstances were now, in short, highly favourable to them, 
and the Order of Jesus began to dream that they were already 
masters of the whole of Russia. The goddess of fortune', 
coming so suddenly, was, however, succeeded as uuc.xpeetedly 
by misfortune. Dmitri had scavcoly established himself on the 
t irono a year and a halt when, at the beginning of the year 
1607, just on the very day that he was solemnizing his marriage 
wit) Marina daughter of the Wobwode of Sandomir, an insur¬ 
rection broke out. and the perple, led on by Prince Wasili 
hohuiski, proceeded to storm tie Ki'emlin. Dmitri and his 
Poles, indeed, fought valiantly, but niunhers soon prevailed, 
and Dmitri himself fell under the blows of Wasili Schuiski. 

Thus did his government come to a q nick termination, and 
at the same time, as may be well understcovd, there was also an 
end of the existence of the Jesuits in Russia, as Wasili hunted 
them as well us the Poles out of the country', and heucefoi th 
the Greek religicfi remained for ceuturios predonainaut through¬ 
out this great Eflpire. 


I have now h’ought to a close the prolonged chapters upon 
the sway of tm Jesuits in A.siu, Africa, America, uud Europe 
nnd it only jo^iains to c.xpross a hope that the reader has not 
become wear/ w. following my statements, SiDall, indeed 
H bnost imper eptible, was the begiuniug ; but immeasunddy great 
Imost ovr. |uweiing, in fact, was the nltimaio result.. A liumhvd 
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years after the foundation of the Order, its General ruled as 
absolute monarch in all parts of the world, and the different 
kingdoms of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America lay at his feet 
divided into provinces. Over each province was placed a pro¬ 
vincial, as lieutenant of the General, and every month it was 
the duty of this provincial to send in his report to his General. 
The rectors of colleges as well as the superiors of residences, 
and the professors and heads of seminaries and novitiates, along 
with the leaders of missions, had to do so likewise; and from 
these thousands of reports the General was in possession of tlie 
most accurate information regarding all that was going on in 
the world. Moreover, by means of the Father Confessors at 
the various Courts, he was initiated into all the secrets of these 
latter, and he was, indeed, better informed respecting them 
than even the respective ministers themselves. One chief thing 
to be guarded against, however, was that none of these tale¬ 
bearers should prove false to him, and on that account each 
one of them was provided with an assistant who was also in 
direct communication with the General; and tlu.s control was so 
precise, that each of the above-mentioned provincials, rectors, 
superiors, or whatever other office might happen to be held by 
those in high positions among the sons of Loyola, had to be 
careful to report nothing »iit the exact truth. The con¬ 
sequence was, that the Society of Jesus, at the height of its 
prosperity, could be lil :ened to nothing Letter than to a huge 
net, which extended it fielf all over the world, the cords whereof 
were all collected into the lands of the General; in this net 
the greater part of luankiad tumbled about, just as fish when 
the fisherman draws the mtshes together closer and closer. 
However great, then, any king or monarch mght consider him¬ 
self, he was a weak vessel compared to tie General of the 
Society of Jes us ; it was therefore said of Claudio Aquaviva, 
who governed the Order between the years l58l and 16 15, that 
he once exclaimed, ‘^Why are there not regohs beyond the 
stars, that one might be able to conquer other ’orlds than that 
pertaining to earth ? ” 
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Kommt die Treu vor der Jesuiten Haur. 

So sagt mann ihr; der Wirth sei aus; 

Kommt die Weisheit gezogeo dafiir, 

Find’t sie zugeiclilossen die Thiir; 

Kommt Zucht und Ehr dieselbe Strasa, 

Sie miissen alsbald fiirbass; 

Kommt Cliristenlieb* uud wiir* gem ein 
So will Niemand ihr Thorwart sein; 

Kommt Wahrbeit und klopft au, 

So miiss sie aussen bleiben stalin; 

Kommt Gerecbtigkeit vor das Thor, 

So findet sie Ketten und Kiegel vor; 

Kommt aber das Weibsvolk hergeloffeiv 
So Btehen ihm alle Thiireii olTen. 

Drum Jeder komm’ uud schau’ eucli twk, 

Hier ist die Deck* eucli abgezogen; 

Die Wahrbeit hat nun dargcthan, 

Wie ihr bis jezt die Welt betro^e^. 

Man kennt die Sodomiterei, 

Die ihr voriibt in euren Schulen; 

Doch wer mag molden ohne Schou 
Eur fiindiiaf unnaturlich Bullion. 

0 Schlangenzucht! O NatterbrutI 
Die Wittwen, die euch sind zu Wiilen, 

Goniigen nicht? Audi nicht die Glutli, 

Die ilir mit Honnen pflegt zu stillen? 

Aus dem Jesutterj:ptAaf>V' 
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relating to matters connected with morality. But, funher it 
-ould undoubtedly have been the case that the sons of LoZn 
in the first period of their existence, would have been loobod 
upon in quite « different light, had it not been possible to break 

onhe^ir 8>Kantii: tower of Jesuit power and influence, 

immensity of which 1 have given a description in fl * 
ormer book, and had revelations as to the true state of 

consideration On this account my historical description of t^ 
nits would have been veiy incomplete had I from a f r 
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Society of Jesus/’ nud spared the reader from becoming 
acquainted with facts which must fill him with disgust as well 
as abhorrence. On the other hand, I shall proceed to make 
mention of even the most reprehensible matters, in such a way 
as not to soil my hands, and, moreover, it must be permitted to 
me to make my descriptions with as much brevity as possible. 

‘‘It were much to be desired," said the holy Basilius, the 
great founder of Eastern monkdom, that all those who take 
upon themselves the' vow of chastity,’ should completely renounce 
all worldly pleasures, and have nothing whatever to do with 
the senses, but be entirely released from them altogether; but, 
unfortunately, let such persons do what they will, they still find 
that, after all, they are but men, and cannot completely banish 
from themselves at all times the feelings incident to frail 
mortality,*' The truth of this proposition is acknowledged by all 
celebates, whether they be monks, nuns, or ordinary ecclesiastics, 
and priests have to undergo frequent severe battles with them¬ 
selves in this respect. Many, feeling themselves valiant, have 
subdued their passions by starving, and other means ; but 
by far the greater majority have found themselves unable to 
conquer their natural inclinations, and have thus sinned just 
as other children of Adam and Eve. So, by degrees, vice got 
trie upper hand in the cloisters as well as among the ordinary 
priesthoofl, and, at the time of the Reformation, the whole of the 
Catholic clergy, and all appertaining thereto, were sunk in the 
deepest miro of iniquity. They were regarded on all sides with 
reprobation; and in this consisted the reason, as I have already 
above observed, why the Reformation made such gigantic strides. 
The eons of Loyola were only too well aware of this, and, on 
that account, strove to place thempelves in marked contrast with 
the monks and ordinary clergy. Their own good sense told them 
that it would be an impossibility for them to obtain the smallest 
influence among Christian humanity as long as they gave way to 
such vices as prevailed among the other tonsured classes; and, 
on the other hand, they might, indeed, feel it to be certain that it 
would astonish the world, and be a marvellous example to the 
priests, if they succeeded in establishing for themselves a reputation 
lor c-uch purity of morals as could he boasted of by an Anthony, 
Paclionius, or Basilius. It must, therefore, at all times, be tVio 
great aim and endeavour of the Order to gain such a reputation, 
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^i^froin the days of Ignatius onwards, all Generals issued the 
strictest orders in reference thereto. For this reason appeared 
the orders “ that in passing through the streets, the sons of 
Loyola should walk along casting on the ground downcast looks, 
and especially turning their eyes away from any daughter of Eve 
they might happen to meet.’’ Further, should a woman knock at 
their door, they were enjoined “ not to open it, but the door-keeper 
should send her away with as few words as possible.” Should a 
woman desire the services of a Father Confessor, “ she must be 
directed to go into a church, and there must he proceed. The 
Father must, on the other hand, hold his conversation with her 
through a grating, as well as with his face turned away from her; 
moreover, another brother should always be standing at some 
little distance ofl’ in order to observe what went on, but not so 
near as to overhear, so that nothing else than the confession 
should be allowed to take place. Should a case at any time 
occur, where a sinful daughter of Eve entered a college or 
profess-bouse, with the object of visiting any Father, in spite of 
all precautions to the contrary, then a lay-brother should imme- 
(lately lead her out by the hand, while the door-keeper collected 
t ic ust upon which she had trodden and threw it out at the 
• 001 , in order that none of the other members might bo 
contanimatod with its contact.” Such were the strict directions 
gnen y the Generals for the guidance of members in relation to 
the conduct which ought to bo pursued bv them in reference to 
the weaker sex; and, as blind obedience was their first rule, 
these directions were imperatively to be observed. It was 
delightful, indeed, to notice how chastely the Fathers conducted 
themselves with their eyes, ears, tongue, and hands, just as if 
they had not been born of woman; and they behaved themselves, 
even to the most beautiful and youngest creatures, as if they had 
been blind and dumb. It seemed, indeed, as if they had sworn 
the deepest hatred to the wholo class, and, when compelled to 
speak to a woman in public, they did so with such a disdainful 
mr. as to make it appear that they looked upon the wholo of the 
daughters of Eve us lost creatures in God’s sight, and sure of 
Internal damnation. Was there any wonder, then, under such 
Circumstances, that Christeiuhim should become full of the fame 
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to promiilgnie everywhere this repute, and to cause the common 
people completely to be carried away by reading the tales de¬ 
scribing the strict innocence of the pious Fathers. Their virtue 
being thus so great, and the praises which they gave themselves 
so highly sung, they, of course, stood in most extraordinary 
favour with the Virgin Mary, who testified this by manifestations 
given by her to certain members among them. There thus 
appeared to Father Beraldus in broad daylight, in St, Paul’s 
Church in Rome, an angel from heaven, bringing, together with 
many salutations from the Mother of God, a girdle which 
possessed the property of immediately removing all impure 
thoughts from the minds of those who simply touched it. 
For this reason Beraldus was obliged, by order of the General, 
to cut up the wonderful ornament into small pieces, in order that 
these fragments might be distributed among the Jesuit Colleges 
as far as they could go ; and, wherever such fragment was to bo 
found, no transgression^ as regards morality, could ever occur, 
but perfect paradisiacal innocence reigned! 

To another member of the Order, Father Julius, who in the 
year 1585 was Professor in the Collegium Romaniim, there 
appeared ever}" niglit a wonderfully beautiful maiden who played 
very delightfully on the lute, and solicited him to make love to 
her. Tiie Father, in his distress, complained to the Rector, who 
advised him to got up and flog hi?nself as soon as the maiden 
made her appearance, until she had vanished. The Fatlier, of 
course, followed this advice at once, and the next nigl)t 
flogged himself so unmercifully that his blood ran in 
streams. Upon this the maiden c;ased to play, and said to 
him in a sweet voice, ‘‘ Oh, pious Father, I come from the 
Virgin Mary, who has sent me to put you to the proof. As, 
however, you have gallantly fought and gallantly conquered, 
behold, therefore, tulce this garland of purity, which the Holy 
Mother of God sends to you to enable you to remain as constant 
as you have hitberto been, in order that you may receive the 
unwithernble crown of everlasting life at a future umo, ^imid 
the choir of chaste and pure virgins."' With these words, she 
vanished, and was no more seen. Slio, however, left behind 
her the garland, which consisted of different kinds of wonder¬ 
fully beautiful flowers, possessing precisely the same pro¬ 
perties^ as the girdle of Fathei Beraldus. Out of reverence. 
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liowevcr, for Virgin Mary, and as the flowers were so very 
beautiful, it w‘^^ divided in pieces, but was placed among 
other holy reli^®? which the Order of Jesus^ later on, had to‘ 
boast, and thei® always remained in its ever-enduring pristine 
fre shness. Vei’y similar stories now became current, in 

each of which of Loyola were represented as truly 

supern atural be^^S^i only to be compared to the Archangels 
Michael), Gabriel Raphael. Indeed, one of these little 

books of ' self-prai?® * afiirms that the Order of Jesus had over¬ 
come all imprope^ tendencies, and, on that account, whenever 
a member or the J^y death-bed, Jesus Christ in 

person came to this, bed-side in order to take the soul of the 
dying one into His keeping. Yet, the more the Jesuits loaded 
themselves with praises, the more general became the opinion 
which, even in the fir'st century of their existence, was held 
here and there, that all this was deceptive and merely out¬ 
ward—in fact, only a pretence of holiness. “ Their downcast 
looks,” it was said, ‘‘ when they happened to pass the weaker 
sex, their contemptuous stylo of conversation when in the 
company of females, in fine, their whole behaviour, as if they 
were never touched by the failings of mankind—all this was 
merely put on in order to deceive the world, while secretly and 
in private they were no better than their fellow-creatures; and 
this, indeed, without the smallest qualms of conscience, as 
they have their own peculiar principles of morality, and laugh 
in their sleeve, holding the idea that God has favours for those 
who castigate their flesh.” Such opinions became prevalent 
very soon, not with the mtuy, indeed, but only among a few; 
those few, however, gave thimselves the trouble to watch very 
particularly the mode of life amon'g Xa^jiits, and the con¬ 
sequence of this was that many things came to light, through 
which their worst surmises became oc rifinned. 

Let us hear, for instance, what took place among them in 
1500 at Monte P&Iciano, a small town in J’uscnny. They had 
ihejo fount^d a college derived from charitable contributions, 
which they readily obtained; and hardly had the building, together 
with its adjoining church, hoc ^ erected, than all flocked to their 
confessionals. Tlie Fathers especially knew how to get the 
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female inhabitants of Monte Pulciano into theif power, and 
maidens, as well as married women, confessed to them with the 
most amiable candour. In this manner, several tender relation¬ 
ships sprung up between the Father Confessors 'and their fair 
confessants; but both parties so contrived to congeal this thr^t, 
although it was here and there whispered that something was 
going wrong, still, for a long time everything remained- con¬ 
cealed, until at last the jealousy of one old niaid let rOut the 
secret. The Eector of the College, called Jopn Gom'Oard, re¬ 
ceived visits at the same time from two sistcig nn el der and a 
younger one, and first lavish 3 d his attentions pretty equally 
between them. Latterly, however, he more esipecially favoured 
the younger of them; thereupon the elder became so enraged 
that she revealed the whole proceedings to their biothei. 
He at once forbade his two sisters t.c, have any dealings 
with the Rector, either in the confessional or out of it, and 
at the same time made a complaint to the Bishop; the latter, 
moreover, unexpectedly caused a domiciliary search to be made 
in the College, when a quantity of gallant love-letters were dis¬ 
covered which had been exchanged between the Jesuits and 
their female confessants. It was at the same time noised abroad 
that one of the pious Fathers had been more than usually in¬ 
discreet, while the misdeeds of some others amongst their number 
became the theme of general conversation. 

This, of course, had the efiect of setting all Monte Pulciano 
in such an uproar that the Jesuit College was very nearly taken 
by storm. The people, however, thoight better of it, and left 
the punishment of the guilty to tie Episcopal See, which at 
/uu-.e instituted a searching inquiry. Rector Gombard, however, 
iud not wait lor thba I'-vJ nVght under cover of night, and 
the General Laynez at once expelled him from the Order, 
Nothing, however, was done to tho rest of the Fathers, unless 
their transfer to other colleges be looked upon as a punish¬ 
ment, that of Monte Pulciano being closed, bt>Mrise tho inhabi¬ 
tants' wi'.lulrcw all their support and ceased to have any relarione 
with the occupants thereof. 

This WHS, indeed, an ugly circu. .stance, but still worse niid 
more vile stories followed, and obtained currency, like wildhru. 
over the whole civilis'd world, so that the Society had muoli 
difiicnlty in defending itself against the evil reports which over- 
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Died it. Thus, the tale of Fatlier Majotius aud his fair v)u- 
lessant, the female miller of Azenay, near Bourges, was m 
everyLody*s mouth, and, indeed, a particular brochure about tins 
scandal made its appearance in the year 1570. Still greater 
indignation was aroused when the Jesuits endeavoured to repre¬ 
sent that the relation of their brother with the miller maid was 
only that of a father towards his child. Satirical squibs now 
appeared on the subject, the most cutting of which was that 
published in the year 1010, under the title of Address of thanks 
from the butter-dealers of Paris to Monsieur Courbouson, the 
panegyrist of the Society of Jesus.” It then became public 
that the Father Peter Galess, Rector of the College of Bordeaux, 
kept a private journal, wherein he preserved a list of his fair 
confessants, and noted at the same time the happy hours he 
had passed in their company. In a similar way it came to light 
that Father Fronton Gadauta, Rector of the College at Fontan, 
and his successor in oflice, Peter, passed every day in the week 
in the company of*ladies, selected out of the most distinguished 
in the town, being in the habit of shutting themselves up 
with them for four or five hours together during the day. 

The following cases may bo also noticed:—A woman of 
Poitiers, living a life of luxury, represented herself, during fully 
ten years, as sick, and sent alternately every day for Fathers 
Bonnet and Danceron, while she smilingly declared that those 
two pious Fathers wore the best solacers she had ever met 
with for her ailment. 

Father Galozin, Professor of the College of Motz, suc¬ 
ceeded at length, partly by porsuavlon and partly by force, in 
triumpbing over tbe scruples of the daughter of the royal 
Governor, but as he was not sufticieutly careful, the pair of 
lovers weie surprised on one ocuasion, the coiim quonce b(dng 
that the Gi)vernor, in his fur>, cautcd the ears of the seducer to 
he cut off. 

Father Gilbert Russow, who had been sent as secret agent of 
Jhe Order to the town of Naraok, couceivod sucli an attachnmnt 
lor a washerwoman that, taking him for nothing more limn a 
Catholic priest, slio found herself compel]ed, with the view of 
her reputation, to demand that he sliould marry hci. 
TIh; I' utlM.r, wu-: UD.ible to gmtifv her in ilia rtbpect, 

and the iilluiv ;ii once ciuoe before the lav, coiirts ; hr' ‘he 
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cumiing Jesuit—money nucl persuasive words effect iquo]i— 
brought to the front a woodcutter, who took upon himself the 
responsibility which should have devolved upon the pious Father. 
The scandal to which he had given rise did not injure the good 
Father in the eyes of his superiors, and the General in Rome 
rather approved of his sagacity, and afterwards advanced him to 
the post of Provincial of the Upper Rhine provinces. 

Father Johann Delvoss, who had for twenty years excited 
religious fervour in the town of Luneville by his pathetic 
preaching, allowed himself to be surprised with a notoriously 
profligate person, in a bath at the mineral spring of Sundgau, 
to which he had betaken himself for an ailment of the breast, 
and on that account had to implore pardon on his knees from 
the Pro\dncial Boer. 

Father Oliva, Professor at the College of Valencia, repre¬ 
sented a peasant girl, whose full bosom bad inspired in him a 
violent passion, to be his nearest relative, and hired a room for 
her in the neighbourhood of the college; he visited ner there, 
giving out that he had family business with her connected with 
an inheritance, and not infrequently passed many hours with 
her, in order, as he expressed it, to exercise discipline over lier, 


as she was not sulficieutly advanced in piety! 

yStephan Petiot, the Provincial of Guienne, obtained for him¬ 
self the reputation of being one of the most holy of men, and 
when he preached in the principal church belonging to the 
Order, the space was found to be far too small to contain all the 
worsliippers who thronged to listen to him. Tliis, however, did 
not prevent him from becoming violently enamoured of a nut- 


brown maid, and persuading her to assume the disguise of a 
peasant boy in order to enable her to gain access into the 
college. Jn this disguise the girl now paid the Father frequent 
visits, and as often as she came he shut himself up with her for 
hours together; this, latterly, however, did not satisfy him, but 
he got her placed as his servant, and had lior to wait upon him 
day and night. This went on during several months, and pro- 
bnVdy the matter might have continued for some time longer 
undiscovered, liad not the woman possessed a tongue. But, 
being induced by sickness to speak, the girl revealed the 
whole aflair to her former Father Confessor, Nathaniel Siohard, 
mu he, of course, look care that an end should be put to fcijc 
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before it should come to the knowledge of the world. 
Nothing, however, happened to Stephan Petiot, except that he 
was warned to be more circumspect for the future, as, had such 
a scandal become public, the whole Society of Jesus might have 
sustained the deepest injury. 


We learn that Father Ooprovitius, Professor at the College of 
Gratz, occasioned an unmarried young lady belonging to the 
Court of tlio Archduke Charles to get into disgrace, and that 
concerning this a terrible disturbance took place among the 
cavaliers and Indies of this pious Hapshurger. But the fellow 
brethren of Coprevitius neither lost their senses nor presence of 
mind, for tlie Kector of the university merely sent the errincr 
sheep with a commission to an old friend of the Order, the 
occupant of the Lubian Bishopric in Spain, of the name of 
Thomas Cremius, who retained the fallen brother on the occa¬ 
sion entirely for himself. The lady, however, was under the' 
necessity of making a four years’journey, travelling about the 
different baths, after which .she returned again to the Court, as 
fresh and brisk as ever, just as if nothing whatever had taken 
p ace. nd as for the erring professors olfspring, one of the 
aJiers took charge of it immediately after its birth, and nothin® 
was heard afterwards as to what had become of it. ° 

I ponld still continue to give hundreds of such instances 
on. the part of the Jesuits, or rather thousands;* it must, 
however, be observed, that only a vmy few of such crimes 
among members of the Order ev.r becauu' known, as the first 
care among the Jesuits was to conceal all ilmt occurred, which 
was done with such skill that it should not reach the ears of 
the people. A sin perpetrated wa. a purely accidental nfiFair. 
The piincipid thing was the publication ol the'seandal, the blame 
cast thereby on the Order, which, by tlie lu.toriety of every such 
crime, must have the inautlo of holiness in which it enveloped 
itself damaged considerably. On this account care was taken 
not to awaken public attention by the punishment of such fail¬ 
ings. They contented themselves with the private censure of 
the party, or his removal to nnoth.-r sphere of action, in order to 
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put a stop to any talk about the matter. Should, perchance, 
the affair come under judicial cognizance, they never rested 
until the accuse ! raemher was cleared, as the world must on no 
account be allowed to feast its eyes on the humiliation of a 
brother of the Order! The best proot that the Jesuits were in 


the habit of acting in this way, may be gathered from the 
following couple of stories, the first of which occurred at Sala¬ 
manca at the beginning of the I7th century :— 

Father Mena was held there in great estimation, as well owing 
to his mode of life, which resembled that of the holy martyrs, as 
by the surpassing gift of eloquence with which he was endowed. 
In appearance he was pale and haggard, with eyes deeply sunk 
in his head. His gait indicated the deepest humility, and his 
simple aspect displayed a modesty which was the admiration of 
all. But when he stood in the pulpit and thundered against the 
depravity of the world sunk in iniquity, such fire proceeded out 
<if his mouth that all his listeners shook with emotion, and a 
visible quaking of despair seized upon tbe hearts of even the 
most obdurate. Under such remarkable circumstances, it was 
not to be wondered at that many of the inhabitants of Salamanca 
chose Father Mona to be their Father Confessor, and more 
especially the female sex thronged to him from the highest 
classes to the lowest. Now, among the fair confessants there also 
happened to be a very beautiful maiden of striking appearance, 
whose understanding, however, did not at all correspond with 
her bodily attractions, and, as she was generally regarded as a 
kind of simpleton. Father Mena, whoso heart was inspired with a 
glowing desire of obtaining possessioi. of this charming being, 
hoped to be able to turn this circumstance to his advan¬ 
tage. After, then, he had properly prepared the maid, who 

came to him every week for confession, lie at length proceeded 
further with his project, and explained to her that God had 
ordered him in a revelation, with a view to the completion of 
his sanctity, to take upon himself the sacrament of marriage 
with her. Whatever good reasons the bather might have given, 
however, in suppor: of his proposal, and notwithstanding the 
credence the lady gave to almost every word he uttered, she 
WHS so terrified by such a proposition that she was ut once 
seized with a d/ h to make her way out of tlie confessiotml . 
lie, however, .succeeded by honeyed words in preventing he r 
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iToln doing so, and represented to her that her reputation 
would in no way suffer any injury from this projected marriage 
ordered hy God, as he, under another name, possessed a small' 
settlement, in which they might meet undisturbed, and that not 
less care would be taken to preserve secrecy in the event of her 


confinement. If she still cherished any doubts in her mind, 
proceeded he, with calculated slyness, regarding the necessity of 
complying with this command of God, she always had it in her 
power to consult one or other of the learned divines belonging 
to the university ; but, on the other hand, it would be necessary 
for her to preserve the most profound silence towards the laity 
and secular community, as she would otl lerwise draw the 

anger of heaven upon her. Will these representations the 
fiv.st fears of the chaste maiden wjre, up to this point, overcome, 
and after the Confessor had .mentioned to her a couple of 
Fathers of his acquaintance vi’th whom she might take counsel, 
she left the church, partially convinced that she was de.jtined by 
God to be rendered holy' in the world by a secret marriage with 
Father Mena. 

What now, then, took place? As soon as the beauty 
had loft, the Father hastened to the two theologians with 
whom she might take advice, and represented to them that he 
had a very conscientious oonfessant to deal with, who would 
only follow his instructions after other learned men should 
express themselves as favourable to the necessity of her doing 
so. He then asked his colleagues whether the; had any reason 
to distrust him, or whether he had not given proof of his ability 
for instruction in matters of conscience, derived f om tne practice 
of many yeurs. Seeing this to be the case, and a. he had proved 
it to be so by the mode of life which he had hitierto followed, 
he hinted that his colleagues need not, therefore go into any 
details, but merely counsel the maiden to follow implicitly 
cverytliing recommended by Father Mena. Thi the two 
theologians most willingly agreed to do, as they knew their 
companion to be a very straightforward man, besuag koing 
regur.Jcd the best preacher of morality in Sulmanca. 
When, tfien, she ciuno to them loit i ic, su'd from a siaae of 
shame did not know what words to make nse of in q^ressing 
herself, they dcclured to her that whatever was p.oposed by 
Father Menu was certain to bo right aiijd good, agi 
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account she ought without hesitation to follow implicitly 
any advice given by him. There was thus no longer 
any doubt remaining in the mind of the poor deluded fool, 
so on the next occasion when she came to him for con¬ 
fession he learned, to his inmost joy and satisfaction, that she 
was now fully prepared to follow the will of God. He then 
uttered a benediction on himself together with her, by the most 
truly blasphemous ceremonies, and they both at once withdrew 
to the above-mentioned retreat, where they lived together for a 
very lengthened period. 

During all this time Father Mena continued to attend to his 
spiritual duties, and busml himself especially in preaching with 
such zeal and fervour tlmt ha great reputation went on increasing 
year by year. At last, ’oy som? unlucky accident, the profound 
secret'of this disgraceful relatioDobip came to light, and then 
the Holy Inquisition got hold of ihe errant couple, who were 
at once conveyed to the prisons of the Inquisition in Valladolid. 
The woman now, on the very first examination, made a full con¬ 
fession, and as thus the base conduct of Father Mena was brought 
to light, in all its enormity, everyone believed that the Society 
of Jesus would at once expel the mangy slieep out of the Order 
as a reprobate, for the protection of its imrittf. Such, how¬ 
ever, was not at all the case, but, on the contrary, the Society 
espoused the cause of their member with such zeal as to pro¬ 
duce the greatest astonishment regarding the matter. The 
Jesuits, lioweve:, well knew tlie reason why, and the result 
showed that they had rightly calculated. As this scandalous 
story now caused such a commotion all over Spain, and, 
hideed, cisewhe/e, the idea might take hold of men's minds that 
all the memhe's of the Order were more or lese profligate, 
and sainlJ^ mutely in appearance, and, therefore, cost what it 
might, Fathn’ Mena must be cleai’ed from all imputations. A 
physician, therefore, was bribed by a large sum of money to 
declare the the simple woman was n complete fool, ana’ tlii.’:; 
worthy (betor administered to the poor creature a slee'ping 
draught of such potency that she never awoke again. At the 
same une the Provincial ODUiii'^d from another phvsician a 
cenificutethat FatlieA* Mena was so dangerously ill that a further 
detention n tlu; pritions of the Inquisition must bring about 
his certain death. l‘J:ovided with tills certificate, the Society, 
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was at that time almost ail-powerful at the Court of 
uiu, proposed that Mena should be brought into the Jesuit 
College in order that he should be better attended to, but, oi 
course, only until sneh time as his health should bo re-esta¬ 
blished. In this respect, however, the Inquisition took such 
precautions that several of its officials were appointed to 


accompany him, who were instructed never to lose sight of the 
patient. To all appearance Mena now became daily weaker, so 
much so, indeed, that the officials fully expected his decease. 
They were consequently not at all surprised one day, when 
engaged at their dinner—and the Jesuits took care to feed them 
right well — to find that all the bells of the college commenced 
to ring, thereby announcing the death of the poor patient, and, 
as may be well imagined, they did not hasten to make any 
inspection of the corpse, except for form’s sake, some hours 
later, in order to enable them to make a report to their chief; 
and as they then found the Father lying in his coffin in Jesuit 
attire, they took their departure from the college to convey the 
news ot his death to their General. The Father, however, was 
by no means dead ; quite the reverse, indeed, for as soon as tho 
officials had loft he got out of his coffin, and after the death 
colour with which he had been painted was w'ashed off, they put 
him, well disguised, on a quick-going mule, which soon conveyed 
him out of the country to Genoa. In the coffin they laid a 
wax figure, made to resemble him ns much as possible, which 
was also dressed in Jesuit costume, and the burial then took 
place with inuch pomp In this manner the Society cont* ived 
to put a speedy termination to the trial that had been instituted ; 
and, of course, it was everywhere given out that the whole com 
plaint had arisen merely from the diseased imaginatioi, of a 
demented person, as there never had existed a more holv man 
than the much-maligned Father Mena. 

The second allair whiedi I wish to relate occurred in the town 
of Granada, al,s( in Spain, in which Clio Jesuits possessed a very 
beautiful college, with large properties and endowments .utached 
‘^'vereto. Among tim latter there hnppeueJ to be a pr: :tv landed 
cstato. in the village of Cnpnrazcna, the manugetucut of which 
was entrusted to halhcr Balthasar drs liois. This latter, how¬ 
ever, fell ill iov(>, it seems, with the wife of a peasant of 
the plico, a -vry robust woman of WGll-devcIopocJ figure „nd 
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warm temperament. It was not very difficult, therefore, 

Father to overcome her scruples, and, in order to carry his 
wishes into effect undisturbed, he appointed the peasant to be 
steward, with a considerable salary. Thereupon the peasant 
was, of course, greatly delighted, and several months elapsed 
before he discovered the reason why the Father had favoured 
him so highly. The other people in the village had better eyes, 
however, and at length made the peasant aware ot the state of 
the case. He, therefore, at once spoko about it to the Father, 
who denied all this as a pure calumny, and the woman, who 
was much flattered with the attentions of the holy man, 
confirmed all that he said. The peasant was pacified, but 
only for the moment, as the thorn of jealousy had sunk 
deeply into his heart, and he was therefore resolved to make 
certain of the matter. One day, therefore, when the Father 
was expected from Granada, he went out very early into the 
fields, telling his wife at ilie same time to give him sometliing 
cold to take with him to eat, as his occupation would not admit 
of his return home until late in the evening. The womc.n 
joyfully did what he told her, and then placed herself at the 
window in order to look out for the beloved Father, whom she 
expected to make his appearance within a few hours, Xhe 
peasant, on the other hand, sauntered about, not, however, to go 
to the fields, as he had said, but to return home again after a 
short time by a bye-path, when he slipped quietly into the house 
by a back-door, and equally quietly he went inside and hid 
himself, waiting to see what happened. Shortly afterwards the 
lioly man arrived, whereupon the infuriated hnsbaud sprang out 
and stabbed the pair \dth a knife with which he had previously 
nrovided himself for the purpose. The Father was killed on 
the spot, and the woman also died shortly afterwards ; she 
lived, however, long enough to make a full confession to a 
ncighh<iur who had been quickly called in. The situation in 
wliicii she WOH found with tliu Father completely justiluTl the 
peasant, according to Spanish law, in vindicating his sullied 
liou'Hir with the dagger. He tliought so, at least, and so dW 
the ciilar court before wbich the affair was first brought, and 
which, after hearing the evidence of the neighbour, found the 
peasant jiot guilty. The Jesuit College in Granada, liowoyer, 
was anything but satisfied with this judgment being unable to 
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5:«ndj&e the igBrauiny attaching to them, in that one of its 
members had thus rightfully met with his death by the dagger; 
and the Rector urgently petitioned at once, therefore, for a 
new inquiry, on the ground that the first had been conducted 
with partiality. He also personally betook himself to the 
spot, accompanied by a notary from Granada, and even, after all 
that had already taken place, endeavoured, by means of presents, 
promises, and threats, to bring over to their side the people 
who had in the first instance given evidence against the deceased 
Father. They, in this way, succeeded with not a few, the final 
result being that those persons at once contradicted all the 
evidence they had previously given. Those, however, who were 
opposed to them, in the face of this, strong contradiction, 
admitted that they, at least, could no longer recollect with 
certainty, and, consequently the olTence was made out to be at 
least doubtful. In addition to this, the Rector, by his generositj', 
obtained new witnesses, who at once swore that Father Balthasar 
was a most holy man, whom no one ever saw engaged in ,iny 
other way than praying, with bis rosary in his bauds, and that, 
therefore, the story of his proceedings with the deceased must 
be rejected as perfect nonsense, as she had long passed her 
first youth —she was not quite twenty-eight—and cousequentlv 
must be looked upon us an old woman, d’hese and similar 
declarations were collected by the Rector with much zeal, and 
the notary carefully committed them to paper, and thus the 
matter advanced so far that this evidence was laid before a new 
court of inve.stigation, and the severe punishment of the murderer 
demanded. It still, however, i-.jmnined a matter of doubt 
whether the bribed witnesses would have stood their ground, as 
the sorely -pressed peasant requested that he might bo confronted 
with thorn face to face; jn consequence of this, it was suggested 
to the poor mao, by some one professing friendship, that ,he 
best thing ho could do would be for him quickly to make hiin- 
Bclf Hcuice, us ho would doubtless lu' liaugcd as a couvictod 
murderer. The muii, from fear, followed this advice, and as his 
diouppoiiraiice was silently I'ueilitutod, fo* mudo hi' »scapo quite 
undetected, while, as he had thus gone away ando'suspit ■'>(?« cir- 
cumstnuces, tb.* .Jesuits triumphautly exclaimed that the guilt ol 
the man was us clear as diiyligiit, as consciousness of this hud 
iitauccd him n. take to fiiglit. 'I’hi.-. cry they repmted so often 
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thnt they at length succeeded in bringing over even the judges 
to their vie\ys ; in sliort. they carried the matter so far that, 
supported by their false witnesses, the poor peasant, betrayed by 
such villainy, was presumed to bo proved guilty, and condemned 

in coniimaciam" to the halter. Thereupon, on this sentence 
being given, the sons of Loyola, by way of putting a crown upon 
this tragic comedy, caused the whole of the law proceedings to be 
printed, along with the judgment thereon, and distributed them 
through the wliole town exactly as if they had gained a great 
victory. Indeed, this Balthasar dcs Rois was, indeed, little short 
of being canonised as a martyr of purity; at all events, the 
Jesuits believed that they had proved this much, at least, that 
among their Society there was not one who could be afflicted 
with weaknesses as other children of men. 

A third story of a similar kind relates to an escapade which 
took place in the town of Poitiers on the part of Father Mania, 
one of the most distinguished Jesuit preachers of St. Didier, 
and a widow of position ; but I shall refrain from entering into 
particulars, as the scenes enacted were, if possible, of an even 
more scandalous description than those already related. 

Of a fourth story of this kind 1 must at least say a few words, 
as it will afford not a little amusement to the reader. In the 
middle of the 16th century there lived, in the city of Bordeaux, 
a seamstress, who essayed to increase her resources, to a certain 
extent, by her charms, and, on account of this kind of life, had 
become notorious throughout the whole city. On one occasion 
this seamstress, after carrying on this double trade from her 
sixteentb to lier thirty-second year, became seriously ill, and, in 
her terrible fear of death, caused Father Gaska to be called to 
her, in order that she miglit receive absolution from him for Iier 
long-continued sins of many years’ standing. The same, liow- 
cver, a Jesuit highly esteemed above all for his piety and 
advaie ed age, made the Divine wrat]> so hot for the woman 
tliiit she promised that, as soon as she became again con¬ 
valescent, she would outer into a certain reformatory which 
had been founded in Bordeaux for the reclamation of sinners, 
and never again, for the remainder uf her life, have any¬ 
thing to do with siicli matters. The woman in due course 
njcoverf d, and, as the good Father Gaska was cntrusied with the 
i^pccial supervision of the a^^ylum, his wishes could, of course. 
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objected to by anyone. Nor was there any occasion for 
regret at her admission, as the seamstress at first conducted her¬ 
self in a most exemplary manner, and fulfilled well her duties- 
in every respect; as, however, her health became more and 
more re-established, and her bodily charms by degrees returned 
to their former condition, she began to experience again at night 
powerful temptations, of which she, naturally enough, made 
mention to the Father, her Confessor. He, however, repre¬ 
sented to her that all such came from Satan, and gradually 
brought her to the conviction that the Devil had cast his eye 
particularly upon her. It came to pass now, that at the end 
of fourteen months this individual began to show signs by no 
means agreeable to herself or those around her. A fearful com¬ 
motion now took place in the establishment, as it could be 
proved that no male person ever entered the building, with the 
exception of Father Gaska alone, and he, owing to his great 
sanctity, was, as a matter of course, beyond all suspicion. 
I'urthor, it could be also proved tiiat the woman had never 
crossed the threshold of the institution, which precluded the 
possibility of the only remaining means of accounting for her 
condition. She moreover declared, with the greatest confi¬ 
dence, that the Devil himself could alone have brought about 
this infernal mischief, and that she wuis prepared to take the 
sacrament on it that this was so. Coufusiou now became worse 
confounded. Physicians, who were now calkd in, declared that 
the woman must be out of her mind, as improper proceedings 
with an immortal being were not to bo thought of; this view of 
the case, however, savoured so much of heretical reasoning that 
Father Gaska, in conjunclion with several ef his other colleagues, 
rejected it with indignation. The physicians now became silent, 
and coutonted themselves with merely shrugging their shoulders, 
in order that they might not be accused of heresy. The Jesuits 
on the other hand, convoked a commission of learn'd theo¬ 
logians to consult upon the matter. Fathers Antonio Palomo 
and 'M.aitin do hi Conchille, who were cl.iurged witf drawing un 
‘ho roportf Uiowcil liiemsolvos to be ccuspicuoiu-ly active on the 
<cca.sioii, and the pious Fathers cited so many instances from 
he Fiitlu-rs of the Cl.urch, and especially from Augustine, that 
no clcan r pr .-.f could l.c adduced. In fact, it was finally con. 
eluded that the Devil himself, and no one else, could I vo hud 
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imy deoliiigs with the seamstress. It may be well imagined 
what a prodigious sensation this case caused throughout 
13ordeau.x; so everyone was, of course, curious to learn how 
this offspring of the Devil would look when it came into the 
world. Now, the poor person gave birth presently to a little 
boy, having neither cloven hoofs nor the other characteristics 
of the Devil, but just resembling any of the other children of 
men. Nevertheless, the whole town rushed to take a look at the 
son of the Devil. Indeed, the house of the penitent barely 
escaped being taken by storm, so much so that Father Gaska 
and bis associates were obliged to remove the mother and child 
out of the town the mother, in order to convey her to a far 
distant place of retreat; the little boy, however, in order that he 
might be brought up by a hermit in the Pyrenees, who would 
soon drive the Devils nature out of him. Moreover, the public 
had to be pacified, and it became so, although for a con¬ 
siderable time afterwards people spoke about the Devil’s son, 
partly with horror, and partly with scorn and disdain, according 
as people were more or less enlightened. The mysterious veil 
in which this affair was shrouded was at last, however, very 
nearly lifted, and an eternal disgrace cast upon the pious Father 
Gaska. About ten years afterwards, the female guardian of the 
seamstress acknowledged to the doctor who attended her as she 
lay on her death-bed, that during several months she had been, by 
order of Father Gaska, obliged every Saturday night to bring a 
tumbler of wine to the seamstress, after she had mixed in it a 
white powder given her by the Father, which had the effect of 
regularly throwing the seamstress into a very deep sleep, and 
that then the Father introduced himself, remaining with tho 
sleeper usually for one or two hours. At the sanjo time, too 
that she made this acknowledgment, she handed over to the 
physician a small quantity of the powder which she had pre¬ 
served, and which on examination proved to be a strong opiate. 
The proceedings of Father Gaska now came to light in all their 
villainy, and the physician hastened at once to an advocate of 
his acquaintance, iti order to consult with him as to what course 
he should pursue in this most extraordinary case, and as to 
'vhctbcr b . should not lay the proofs before a court of justice 
1 he advocate however, advised him to leave tho matter alone 
as, in the first pluco, Father Gaska had died in the meantime. 
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-ftM could not now be awarded punishment; and, secondly, the 
Jesuits would be sure to know how to induce the seamstress to 
make a disavowal of the circumstance, so that the physician 
would bo looked upon ns a liar ; and, thirdly and lastly, it was well 
known that all who dared to attack the Order of .Jesus came 
very badly out of the business, and therefore it would be wiser 
to avoid this danger and not run any risk in the matter. Against 
such arguments the physician had nothing to advance, and on 
that account he left legal proceedings alone. This, nevertheless, 
did not prevent him from inditing in a special treatise, which 
was found among his papers at his death, a description of the 
shameful deeds of the Jesuits. 

From what has gone before, one sees sufficiently how uncom¬ 
monly active the sons of Loyola were in allowing nothing to 
come out respecting their Order, on which account they awarded 
no punishment for many of tlie sins to which flesh is heir. 

I will not continue to dilate upon this subject, hut prefer 
quoting the woids of a writer of the I7th century, who had 
been for several years among the .Jesuits, and who was well 
acquainted with all their proceedings. The author alluded to 
relates as follows :— * 

‘ As the people belonging to the Order of Jesus conceived 
themselves to be especially ordained to take the nuns under their 
protection, they frequently remained six whole hours hetore the 
glaring (the nuns, as is well known, could only talk with those 
of the opposite sex through the grating of the lecention room) 
and conversed with those whom they '.elected. I could, however, 
take my oath that not a word of any importance j.nssed between 
them as regards conversion to sanctity, but that, on the con- 
trary, their conversation consisted for the most part in loose 
expressions and other amatory words. 

“In short, a lay person would throw up hi.s hands in amaze¬ 
ment oil hearing the style of conversation wliich the Jesuits 
were wont to carry' on with the nuns, and, moreover, they never 
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‘^But you must pardon me, dear reader, if I refrain from very 
shame from portraying the subject in all its vivid colours; on 
the other hand, you may take my word for it, that I miglit 
easily bring forward many shocking tilings respecting the 
shameful deeds of the Jesuits, truly surpassing, in this respect, 
everything (hat has ever taken place in the world.” 

So writes my authority, and I might liere conveniently bring 
this chapter to a close, were it not that I must make some 
allusion to the ill-famed institution of the ‘‘Female Jesuits/' 
of which in our day almost nothing is known. The year in 
which this institution came into existence cannot accurately 
be determined by anyone, as the sons of Loyola, who were 
alone in a position to give correct information on the sub¬ 
ject, preserve complete silence respecting it, no doubt on 
very good grounds. The fact of the matter is, however, 
that “Female Jesuits” not only existed in the year 1600, 
throughout the wliole of Italy, but were also widely disseminated 
on this side of the Alps, in Northern Germany, and in the 
south of France. It is, further, a fact that they enjoyed the 
same privileges as the Jesuits themselves, that is to say, they 
resembled the latter to a hair-breadth, botli in name and attire, 
that they possessed colleges, novitiates, and profess-houses, just 
as the sons of Loyola did, and held the same description of 
government, with a female General at their head. It is also a 
fact that they stood in closest relationship with the male Jesuits, 
having tlun'r abodes situated near to them in all towns. 

No such thing of the kind had hitherto occurred in Christen¬ 
dom. There were monks and nuns of all descriptions, and the 
most dllT-rent names; there were also those who had assumed 
the same title, ns, for instance, Dominicans and female Domi¬ 
nicans, Franciscans and female Franciscans, tfec. &c, &c. But 
female beings like the female Jesuits, who had taken on them¬ 
selves the three vows of Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience, led by 
no means a life of contemplation, in devoting themselves to the 
service of God, and denying the world; quite tlie contrary, 
they wandered about hero and there without any fixed place of 
rerddence, desirous of living like women of the world; so when¬ 
ever ih<;;v made their appearance, they assumed the rights o<' 
priests nccusloiivd to baptise, confirm, and render consolatioii, 
just as the ordinary pvie'i^thood ; tiiey endeavoured especially to 
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Tinifo as spiritual advisers to men of certain age and conditicn. 
aad under the name or seal of Female Confessor, to be to them aa 
already many a confessing cliild had been to its Father Con¬ 
fessor; and, lastly, ^vithout hesitation and without the least 
regard to shame, tliey went about publicly declaring themselves 
to be the second half of their namesake bretljren, the Jesuits, 
and boldly alleging that it was only in the first instance, 
through their intimate connection with them, that the Order of 
Jesus had been made perfect. No ! Indeed, such kind of 
things went beyond all conception. Moreover, the female Jesuits 
did all this without being authorised so to act by the Papal 
See; they were guided by merely their own sovereign will, and 
did not even consider it requisite to publish their statutes or to 
announce their existence to the Roman Curie. On that account 
Pope Urban VIII. was induced to proceed against them with 
all the available means of bis apostolic power, and he issued 
a fulminating Bull, in which be decreed their institution to 
be not only abolished for ever, but also cursed as a vicious 
creation. This Bull, dated 21st May I (>31, which was posted up 
in all the churches of Rome, is well known throughout the 
whole of Christendom, and of course still exists as a proof of 
all that I have stated respecting the Female Jesuits ; it contains 
the perfect truth, though too mildly expressed, and 1 cannot 
therefore refrain from reproducing verbatim certain passages. It 
thus proceeds immediately after the introductory sentences : — 

“ We have heard, not without the greatest mental consterna¬ 
tion, tliat, in Italy and beyond the mountains, certain women and 
maidens, after having assumed the name of Female Jesuits, have 
for several years assembled themselves together, without anv 
a])])roval or consent of the Pope; that, under rhe pretext of lead¬ 
ing a holy life, they possess certain houses of the description 
and form of colleges, as well as profess-housos, over which a 
mistress, under the title of Female General,is placed; that, with 
the same object, they have taken upon themselves Uie vows of 
Obedience, Chastity, and l^overty, and followed all other usages 
d <*ustoms of the Jesuits ; that they have, however, as well 
bted hiauy things very unsuitable for the female sex and 
'^'tly contrary to tlie decorum aud modesty appertaining to 
the same. . . . Considering, theroforo, that such creatures give 
occasion for me indij.^n emu. we hav^ dcteritiin«‘d to eruaicate 
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these unwholesome weeds, as we are of a mind not to tolerate 
such wickedness. On this account, therefore, after consultation 
with our holy Cardinals and Inquisitors, we now command that 
this alleged female society be entirely abolished, annulled, and 
done away \7ith, and ordain that they, the Society of Female 
Jesuits, be ineffectual from the beginning, and null and void, 
being herewitli at once swept away, buried in oblivion, and 
completely eradicated from the Church of God." 

Thus speaks Pope Urban VIII. What further evidence do 
we require ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SPIBITUAI. EXEBCISES, OK THE REFINEMENT OP 
ENJOYMENT. 

In the first cJmpter of this book T have treated of the ordinary 
sins of the flcftl auionj^ the Jesuits i those .mofit excusahlcj as 
arising from the weakness of human nature. In Uie third 
chapter I come to speak of the relined sins of the Jesuitsthose* 
namely, founded on religious deceit, beginning with heaven and 
ending with hell. 

Self-inflicted punishment had already, from great antiquity 
and among the most varied systems of belief, been looked upon 
as a religious duty, and even had become prevalent among Chris¬ 
tians, who thought to gain heaven thereby, crawling into caves 
of the earth, or parsing their lives attached to pillars and loaded 
with chains. Later on there arose in the west of Christendom 
voluntary flogging conjoined with fasting, praying, pilgrimages, 
and everything of a like nature, and the more a man lacerated 
the bodv by means of rods or straps, the purer were the tears of 
joy sheii above by the angels and archangels; so was it taught by 
the priests. Even Ignatius Loyola, as wo have already seen in the 
First Book, lent himself to such a belief, and, at the commence¬ 
ment of his religious career as well ns later, brought himself into 
such a state by fasting, flogging, and several similar asceticisms, 
that he was often nearly at the point of death. With tht 
view, however, of habituating his Order to this Christian woi 
of self-inflicted punishment, he wrote, as I have previously 
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menfionccl, his celcbraterl book on Spiriinal Exercises, and 
ordained tliat these should form the basis of education among all 
his disciples. “ In order to enable anyone to become a true 
warrior of Christ,” taught Ignatius, ‘^one must rigorously 
unish the members of the body, as in this lies the secret of 
king up the cross; for, as Jesus Christ, from his immeasurable 
ve for toinnkind, allowed himself to be crucified, so must the 
oldiers of his army equally make themselves lambs for sacrifice.” 
foreover, continues Ignatius in another place, “ we Christian 
irriors hold these punishments to be necessary, seeing that 
eryone who wishes to gain a step in heaven can only kill vice 
id control animal instincts by the dagger of suffering, with 
lich alone can one tame the earthly man, and compel him to 
inder completely in the path of grace and virtue.” 

What was taught, then, in the Spiritual Exercises ? Of 
Tse, together with many other mysticisms and extravagances, 
e was a complete state of ecstasy, in which flogging played 
principal part. There was also conjoined with it, a great 
unt of very frequent daily prayers and spiritual con- 
itions, Also various fastings, genuflestions, and other 
ar things. Under the circumstances mentioned, it may 
'Y be supposed that the Jesuits never neglected to carry 
? spiritual exercises thoroughly, frequently, as regards 
onfessants, insisting on the application of the scourge 
most efficacious punishment for the sinning body. On 
her hand, in consideration of the weakness of human 
they obliged none to flog their own persons, but, on 
ntrary, undertook the task themselves most willingly, exer- 
it very softly with fine rods and straps only, or even with 
are hands—never with proper scourges, or those on wdiich 
IS were fastened. Such scourging and flogging with rods, 
was termed discipline,” that is to say, the flogger was tho 
^cipliuer,” and the flogged, the disciphrod.” There was 
a twofold kind of discipline, namely, df^ciplina stirsum, or 
fidum sup. and discipUna deorsum, or secundum sub, 
ch mean nothing else than this, that in the former case the 
»wa w'ere applied above, upon the breasts, sbouiders, and neck, 
he InUor upon the loins, hips, and thighs. This last 
jientioned was also called the “ Spanish discipline,” as it was 
very ^^sed in Spain, and ranie into use through the Spanish 
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Jesuits; but it ouglit more properly to have been called female 
discipline,” as, for the most part, women alone were thus 
disciplined. The Jesuits maintained that the weakly frame of 
women and maidens was too severely tried by the upper descrip¬ 
tion of discipline, while the inferior parts of the body were 
much more capable of sustaining such-like punishment; they ad¬ 
ministered, therefore, the disciplma deorsum to their confessanti 
with the greatest vigour, even when the latter remonstrated 
against the proceeding. Other children of men were, however, ol 
opinion that the sons of Loyola were actuated by very dilferen 
motives; be that as it may, tlie reader may be assured of tli 
correctness of what I state when I assert that those parts o 
the body which were subjected to discipline were completel 
uncovered. But the reader will doubtless be curious to know i 
the daughters of Eve submitted tamely to such disciplir 
as that I have described ? I rejoin that they did so. Mor 
over, it was not by any means merely a few women and maide 
who might be regarded as an exception to the rule; but tl 
came in shoals to throw themselves into the arms of Jge 
discipline, the main attraction being that fanatical rcligi 
practice wliich found expression in the Spiritual Exerc 
'The Jesuits instituted such arrangements as enabled then 
satisfy the general throng by means of the so-called affili 
and congregations—also termed sodalities, and retreats; t' 
in plain language, brother and sisterhoods, the membe. 
which came together, if not daily, at least weekly, par' 
public processions, in which they proceeded through the s 
dressed in the most wretched attire, often half-naked 
barefoot, allowing themselves to be flogged until they 
partly praying in the churches and large saloons, sing 
confessing, and communicating, as well as carrying on o 
penitential practices. This, however, was indeed a spect 
that must have produced a most extraordinary impression u 
people religiously disposed, and the sons of Loyola were 
cunning as to make the Mother of God the patroness of th 
sodalities, expending, as well, great quantities of incense up 
such occasions; the throng, therefore, always continued 
increase in numbers. We read, for instance, that, in the y 
1562', some Fathers of the Society instituted a small com¬ 
munity in the town of Louvainc, in Holland, consisting of about 
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ten women, in order to study religious exercises; in the course 
of the year, however, this comraunity increased to such an 
extent ns to form four congregations, amounting to nearly a 
thousand members. One of these bodies consisted entirely of 
noble ladies and of those in high position, contrasting with the 
three others, in which the industrial and civil element played 
the chief part; but it was precisely the noble sodality which was 
most zealous in the penitential exercises, and no single partaker 
in them omitted allowing the Spanish discipline from being 
administered to her by the Father Confessor. 

This despicable conduct, in submitting to every kind of 
condition, excited the greatest indignation among the men, 
and, at their instigation, the whole of the clergy, together with 
the professors of the University, combined in order to put 
a stop to the scandal. The congregations were, therefore, 
prohibited by the magisterial authorities, and a penalty was 
attached to the practice of the spiritual exercises. But the 
kdies, being accustomed to the correction of the worthy 
at leis rods, besought their spiritual advisers to continue the 
practice in spite of the prohibition, and carried the matter 
so ar, in eed, that eventually the magistracy were constrained 
to withdraw it. One knows well how much female influence 
maj e ect. e Jesuits conducted themselves in a preciselv 
similar manner in the town of Bruges, and the three Fathers, 
John Ackerborn, Peter Wills, and Adrian von Wolf, managed to 
perform there the most marvellous things. But the worthy 
lather Gersen surpassed all in supremely foolish behaviour by 
raising the dress of a peasant girl, whom he happened to meet 
Ml the fields, and flogging her until ho was no longer capable of 
moving his arm. He appeared to have been afflicted with a 
mania for flogging. Some, however, are of opinion that very 
difloront olijects actuated his proceedings. In Portugal, espe¬ 
cially in th(' capital, Lisbon, there likewise existed several 
congregations during the reign of King Alphouso, partly male 
"s y female, and I’ather Nunnotz was at th-' head of them 

nm-sinlf pm tionlnr. the female sodalities 

I quite an extraordinary career, and, as at Louvaine the 
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exercises, and he conducted a penitential sisterhood among the 
ladies of the Court, AH desired to bo Hogged by him, as it 
appeared he knew how to handle the rod with peculiar effect, 
and those submitting to it affirmed that they experienced far 
more agreeable ‘‘ discipline ** than when it was administered by 
any of the other Fathers. Spiritual exercises made also gigantic 
strides in Spain from the commencement; and all, especially those 
belonging to the female wwld, hastened to enlist themselves in 
one or other of the numerous sodalities. The bishops, however, 
and with them the Archbishop of Toledo, Don Martinez Siliceo, 
at their head, took great umbrage at these proceedings, and, at the 
Synod of Salamanca, demanded that the Ignatian exercise-book 
should be thoroughly examined previous to the continuance of 
the exercises being permitted. It now came to this, in spite of 
the great influence that Father Araoz had upon Philip II., that 
when the improprieties of the Spanish discipline became exposed 
to the light of day, the Inquisition interfered in the matter, 
and, in 1570, forbade for the future any such practices, as well 
especially as the employment of rods or even hands in the 
administration of the disci])line. To this prohibition the Jesuits 
of Marcia, Toledo, Seville, Saragossa, and. other towns in which 
they bad colleges or other houses, rexdied by the institution of 
splendid processions, in which the most beautiful women in 
extraordinary numbers took part, all being barefoot with naked 
shoulders and legs, some being in such a condition of primitive 
innocence that all honest matrons who still retained possession 
of their reason scornfully pointed at them with their fingers. 
Moreover, during the course of such processions, every now and 
then a halt was made, and then the ladies uncovei'ed themselves 
still more in order to allow the use of the scourge. In short, 
indecency now attained to such a height, aud the Jesuits 
publicly pushed the mutter so far, as to irritate the Inquisition to 
the uttermost. 

It was now to be seen who would prevail, they or tho 
Dominicans ; and, of course, the sons of Loyola, on account oi 
the extraordinary influence they had acquired over Philip II., 
hoped ovontually to obtain the victory. But, behold, in ^ short 
time it became apparent that the fearful power held by the 
Inquisiiion was incapable by any means of being overcome. On 
the ‘onir.iry, it had taken such deep root in Spain as to strike 
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into tlie heart of any enemy whatever; and, consequently, 
the sons of Loyola came to the opinion that it was better to 
^^vield at once, and to give up the practices, in order not, in the 
to lose more gi-ound. They, therefore, from this time forth, 
lounced the flagellation processions, as also the jiuhlio practice 
the spiritual exercises : but, on the other hand, they received 
. .e ladies three limes a day in their churches, with the view of 
'ministering the communion to them, and at night they 
’^'' .cretly opened their colleges to them, in order that the consola- 
on of the Spanish discipline might still not be wanting. The 
hole difference then consisted in this, that what had hitherto 
bcien done openly and publicly was now practised quietly and 
Sfjcretly, and that the numbers of recipients of the discipline 
b ecame somewhat diminished, because the intrusion into the 
•j^'esuit colleges at the hours of midnight os regarded certain un- 
m arried maidens under good supervision, end, still more, married 
w omen, was attended with considerable difficulties. iMotwith- 
sl ;aading this, however, very many still came, as the Jesuits with 
muich pride affirmed, '- and thus, considering the hour at which the 
d iscipline was now wont to be administered, the seaiulal became 
g'reatly increased instead of being diminished. In France, at 
tbiattime, the Jesuits proceeded in the wildest manner with their 
fla gellant processions, especially during the period that the 
government was carried on by Catherine de Medicis, as on one 
occasion, at Avignon, she herself headed the sodality of Indies, 
a nd it further became hnown that she was accustomed to 
•administer the discipline to the younger ladies of the (Jourt with 
her own hands. Her son, Henry Ill., was also a great friend 
of the flagellant processions, and regularly made his appearance 
at them provided with his rosary, wax candle, crucifix, rod, and 
prayer-book. Such a high example was, of course, contagious, 
and it thus became easy for the Jesuits to form congregations 
and sodalities in the large towns where they possessed osta- 
blishmcnts of any description. In this re.spect I.yons and 
Toulons, ns widl as Avignon, whicli has been already men¬ 
tioned, were espeeially distinguislied, but Pai'is itself beeanic 
i>till more zealous than all of ibem. There women and 
maulens were almost daily to be seen running about in the 
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streets with nothing on them but a loose garment, and with 
scourges in their hands ; and even ladies of the highest rank, as, 
for instance, the Duchesses de Guise, de Mercoeur, d'Aumale, 
d’Elheuf, and others, exhibited themselves in a state of semi¬ 
nudity, in order to show the example to the other women 
Paris, On the other hand, nowhere else did scorn and sati 
show themselves so bitterly as in Paris, and lampoons made tin 
appearance in regular showers, in which the Jesuit exercis ^ 
were put in tlic pillory. For this reason permission was ve/6’ 
soon granted by the Jesuits to tlieir confessants, especiall 
among those of high rank, to have their faces covered durin 
the practice of the spiritual exercises, and, consequently, maslcs 
were alone to be seen in the later processions; but the b>y- 
standers, of whom there were not infrequently some hundreds or 
thousands, wdicn the exercise processions appeared in the streets:, 
guessed wlio the different persons taking part in them wer e, 
and then greeted them with such telling and stinging wit an d 
ridicule, that the penitents might well have wished theraselvf js 
anywhere else. On this account, as a maiter of course, a coi^i- 
siderable degree of cooling down in respect to the exercises no w 
set in, and as at length, under Henry IV., self-inflicted punish ¬ 
ment and flogging, and, above everything, the Spanish disciplinte, 
with all its accompanying improprieties, came to be strictly fo,;r* 
bidden by the Parliament, under a severe penalty, this fanatic*al 
bigotry began to assume narrower dimensions, and eventualhy 
completely vanished from sight in public. But, bo it we 11 
understood, in public merely; for in private, within four walls, 
these mystical religious exercis^^s continued in full force, and 
especially in the south, where French women of rank would 
rather have given up everything llian relinquish the stimulus of 
the rod thus applied. 

I finally come now to speak of the reception which the hook 
oi y^piritiial Exercises met with in Germany, and the Chronique 
scandaleuse of BavJiria reports so much on the subject, that 
one might easily fill more than one cliaptor about it. More¬ 
over, the wumen of Bavaria and Switzerland, as it appears, 
acquired sucii a peculiar taste for allowing thcniselves to be 
diBcijdincd by tin. Jesuits in the o|jan!.sh manner, ‘.but it was 
only tlic immense confidence wbicli married men and faibers 
were accustom' c to plue.c in the piety of the sons of Loyopi 
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_ practice of such exercises 

did not completely disturb the Emilies. It still, never¬ 
theless, happened here and J'ather was occasionally 

thrown down a staircase tajjjpd out of the house in some 
certnf"'^””*^ maniw, popular wit, displayed in' 

‘■■•le day, showed in what estimation the 
^ ^orthy Fathers was held. One of these 

fl,p^ ’ ^'“^'•»wing words in the mouth of one of 

the sons of Loyola 

Komrae hintor geaohliohon 

_ * Mens jgjjj Birkenstrausa; 

abgeatrichou, 

Werd’ auoh, wat,, well’ darausl 

tliA pi oof be require d as to the way in which 

in a<f f exeicises wore brought in to use in the Fatherland, 
resnlf ? ^ ° osuits were concen led ? And what was the 

amoucrsi fl suflTice to i ndicate how matters fared 

nmougst the fraternity of pious Fathers 

havel “tl! ^•^•«’^‘1-C«dihre ” affuir,' or, if one would rather 

Bantist law-suit between t he Jesuit doctor, John 

caused so m™V maiden Cathc tine Cadiiire,* which 

Sn ir '""'at .tal wl.ol. folios .are 

eiich other in'!t*"!lf ' ’ ff'ousaniis of ir ten contended with 

«cii other m deadly strife regardiuo rts issi 

Ic'ed tl"®';"' ' 

placed the despicable proceedings of the J 

'lit, and not a single ono of tin 

glaring Up ^ 9 “^ of t 

petrated by the 

severe a blow as 

account the reader i 

vfbat in detftil. 

Calbcriue Garli6vc 

Oadi^re, and of V 

ioulon in Novemb 

brothers, one of \vb 


tlr 
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ly moral ma 
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^Dominicans, and the third devoted 
, in order to be fitted liereafter 
She herself remained from 


a second joined the Order ol 
liimself to the study of theology,* 
for the duties of an ordinary priest, 
her earliest youth under the paternal^?^^^^^^^^^ 
father died somewhat prematurely, leavin^’ . . ’ . ^ tho 

.. ,, : . V , consigning to tno 

a considerable amount of property, and be 

care and protection of Mother the education 

supposed, bestowed every possible too 

of the daughter, and the beautifi'^ maiuen. ra 

, , 1 1 , aourished amazingly, blie was 

much to devout extravagance, , n mid 

simple .n.l mdota., Ml „t s.c «"«« \ . ‘ ,1 

mi/d, being distinguished umu -8 «>' S“‘““ 

ness and maidenly beauty. , . 170 ft 

It was thus with Cat l>erme Cadi^re when, ^pul 

the Jesuit Father, John 1 baptist the Jesuit 

superiors to Toulon, ir ‘ officiate as spiritual 

:z:L“er:.: 

a change now came ove r the beautifu molt, pj i Let ua 
.ndeed through the f .»lt of the “TL'„ hi. 

uo» consider this .« a IMe "■»" -> 7 ^^ “X Z be 

ear,, youth there ™ J.^C'^J^.^^T.'^rhowever: it appear. 

- ■■ hasar Girard of lad repute, was 

O'! rnnern. He eutcrcd the Order 
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0 ? range. 
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in the W 


the year 
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"•.ne in 
I'l, the 


led 


said likewise as to 
that his great-gran( 
the murderer of tl 
of Jesuits in his " 

ITJ^I, was sent t 
in order to c 
there. He » 
correct of liust permit 
appearance o. 
tiugdished hin^. daughter < 
spicuous otherw:^^* 
therefore, in orde* Lii 

trimsffrred him to’" of Ai^, 

pioved himself to h j^ot), prencher anu Ujiritiial adviser 
wise judge and ohs.,„,, .r 
the year 1728, 
services, to 
the antecedents of 


est inujes 
misMiomiry work 
here not the nio.st 
''"hirly put on all tj,e 
tnd he liJcewise dis- 
’ “nd was also cou- 
Hit- superiors, 
'ie sphere of action, 
ence. and there he 


'‘:erver of human nature; consequo^fb 

was advanced, as before mentioned, for 
be licet.,, 


n* of the seminary in Toulon. Such were 
di^re and Girard. It is especially 
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observed regarding Father Girard, timt from the first 
ay of his residence m Toulou o '..Hreathed 

against his course of life, and to all 

to be so thoroughly taken up with his devotions, 

that he was looked upon by everyone as ^ 
of respectability and virtue. Besides which displayed such 
cliarming eloquence, and at the same time presented such an 

agreeable exterior, that all flocked to listen i j 

° \ ^ sermons and 

attend at his contessional. He especiallv i i 

1 • ,1. , I 1 ^new how to make 

Inmselt beloved by the ladies, and a nuDi x- i 

.j , , , r , . ^ ;ber oi women and 

ai ens se ^^te urn as a visei of their ^^Yseiences. Tliis con- 
lldence won for him many friends, and ho 
most free^ to every beauty-strongly. patl^^,^,,^^ 3ig^jg. 
cantly. He thus proceeded cautiously at commencement. 

oreover, e cousi ered it to be more pmdent, instead of 
entering he house openly by the door, to 

WKh subtlety, until he had duly proved th^ ^und and felt 

slrTl and, discovering 

fcjome at least who seemed suited to answer i • , 

bag.„ .0 of u.. spiaifual a^Tnrriit.';: 

Hock became desirous of atoning for their u . • i . 

tta. apponioooa to eaol, of .L diffare.,. “t ‘‘f 

mipht i.w.., .1 . uiuciciii,, exercises which 

cXe aT r .‘I'* ■i'- 

oll tbmTllld , 5 “^*'“" “ ividualpooilent, 

Asmavi, o “'‘® ‘'W' teat opposition, 

them 1^ ^ ‘ ’■ °° ”» 1 “ permitlad 

tnem to uncover only n . « . , r 

that his victims migh 
f*y degrees, and only a 
with much trouble the . 
require them to submit lo 
At the beginning of ti. 
tracted by his great reputn 
'-onfessor, and this 


%L 


charm‘d 


maids 


■ill part of the shou iders.‘in order 
„,aocn 9 tomed to the < tind of thing 
a aaOonth, when lu , overcome 
t becomaPf siiame i ^ j jjy 

after about a 

inhered sgnseul/'’" > Cadifere, at- 
D, selected Fulher Girard as her 
•listinguished for her beauty and 


1), 


as well eg j^markable for her simplicity of 


- - u» n — - VA 

"citrt and devotion, and dleiogt ''xaavagant piety, came into 
Iv.s meshes. One day, us Oadiero Pi^yioy: iiim a visit in 
the refectory of liis seniinm finding '^i a peculiarly yield 

•ng mood, alter urg. ntly plyj„g soft reproaches for not 
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having visited him during several days, he bent over her, and 
iinplantt'wd on ne'ziROuth a erer><^^^ He then besought her 

to '’lollow him into^^® confessional, and after making minute 
inquiry there into dispositions, affections, and inclinations. 


he directed her i communicate every day in the different 


-nci t. J j .. .. 

churches of the tow^ prognosticated for her that she ^vould 
presently be favour^ heavenly appearances and visions, and 
after stretching utmost, he dismissed her 

at last under the 9 r<^™ise that she would daily unreservedly 
communicate to hii^ ^ most accurate report concerning herself. 
Cadiere strictly obe’";^^* take the com¬ 

munion, conj.oining thereto long prayers, as well as almost 
excessive fastings, p-^^^isely as her Father Confessor had pre¬ 
scribed for her. Tli'^ nervous system consequently soon beci me 
over excited ; in oth®^ words, she fell into a condition of hysteria, 
in which state ehe saw heavenly, and, at another, 

infernal visions, wh®^®^7 blood became more heated, her fancy 
more confused, ar^ thoughts more elastic. It thus came so 
far as this, that sH® ^^omplained to the Father that her whole soul 
was so fired with ^^^^7 she could no longer pray 

aloud, and that suffered from such very frightful tonnents, 
of whicii she cou divine the cause. Girard quieted lie^ 
this way ; ''m only a means of • ci,itoining 

to God; when . once attained to Him, and has become 

united to Him » longer nece/^sary. The love, 

however, whiohr 7^^ 7^^^*^ heart to u^e, need not occasion 

you any troul good God wi’«’is it that we should he 

united to one ‘ another; I bear you i’^ ap and heart, and you 
are nothing e ^ soul witj'* ndecd the soul of my 

soul.” With words he^-^y ] sed her on the mouth. 

In the meantii while tl\§n me, i g* and communicating 

were going o ^ ^^ervently kis ^al and fers’our, her con¬ 
dition becam ® ^^i^ljpraying, fastin ad more disturbed, and she 
was now not unfrequently seized cramps and fainting fits, 

as also, moreover, all those ini' .ions usually 

nocompany somnambulism. F mm ' iucroased in f- 

ana it waa „„|y T'''"'*- 

nacm.: paefc/ „ t" »ppr<»“='‘'? H'M ako 

‘ alono poBs^'ssea the requisite influence 
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lier spirit, nnd consequently 


%L 


unimpeded access into the house of al^va)s 

Mlacla, Cdiate one day conceived'’’*": Dnrmg one of her 

..w before her the soul of a mortal 8i ■“ « »>>» 

ebo heard Ibcee worde. '■ When ■“ 

)u wilt save me from this 


state, thou must allow thyself to be “ , irom t,„s 

.hole year b, Satan. - neon tbi. f Pf™ f«' « 

■ 1 ; , j ne maiden became immensely 

terrified, and at once made a r . « ^ 

nr r • . . ©port 01 the vision to her 

Confessor, begging, at the same ti ^ . 

^ -1 4.0 4. . ° , , me, his assistance against such 

evident Satanic vexation. But wl . i-, , , « 

’ 1 1 j- .1 1 1 mt did ho now do ? Instead of 

pacifying her, he distinctly deck i ^ , , 

, , , , red to her that it was her duty 


to save this soul, and that she n 


OCI.VU ilUio Duui, uuu tiiao aiio n ^ , 

^ * 1 j 1 therefore, give herself up to 

batan for a year ; indeed, h© ur j i, . f • i ^ 


. 1 . , ,g©d hot' to it so vehementlv that 

she gave her consent to everytl? . . , ^ 

j* a ,1 « II . p iing, and swore, with a holy oath 

according to the following fo* , ^ 

nm ready to say, do, and ^ 

of me.” From this time forf acquired 

year I 72 Q-the poor child T, 

power of Satan, and in completely in the 

most horrible reviling an/^”® frequently broke out into 
brother were terrified abo J mother and 

result was that the be/* !*’ 

suffered in health, owinp*“*‘^"’ consequence, greatly 

keep to her bed, or i' *° attacks, and was obliged to 

whole time, and that 

of remaining aloneVil’'!’'.®^^ opportunity 

hour, merely, at a tim^ 

moi-ning until late S'" 7 ‘^7’ 

power over her and' 1“ Lif' ,'T’ T 
to him at any time?" BesSr ’ 

tobeademi-saint,esneck v i’T T considered 

piously disposed f patient, a very 

belooLdiUa, indeed, verily 

‘»bim Cl cll times to cemo l„ ,l,„ 

h m to prevail over the exorcisms of Satan. When he 
to be with her, the coor was immediately locked upon 

toopch it untn l”’ °°T°, '»latioh, wac allowed 
open It until he considered it proper to allow it 

'' . draw . vo,l over U., ^ 
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tho period wlien the wrelt'*’'^ oloister of 

St. Clara at Ollioules, on ‘=0"*** 

now be a happier man thai G>"-ai’(l ? His joy, however, 

soon turned out to be o^ duration, as we shall 

nresently 'ind. Girard ali“^‘'’‘^ fourteen days to 

pass visiting his personally, then, 

appea, the cloister, a"'* easily contrived to persuade 

the A^°°''/d to allow him i° Cadi6re, and enter into 

corre.sp(*“e t(ce with her. (J permission he took the 

fullest ai^'nisiage, and, upon t^® pretext of hearing her con¬ 
fession, reifathtd for many hours 

ever, very cion mspect at first, alth®”^^’letters abounded in 
extravagantly loving expressions,moral teach¬ 
ing and spiritual advice “ for his d'^^’’ ft‘voured by God.” 

So matters went on to the ho*^ Father’s taste for a con¬ 
siderable period; but at length, continuance of the love 
affair being now no longer practic?^^® Ollioules, he con¬ 
sequently suddenly declared that Cadi^re had now suffi¬ 

ciently benefited humanity by her manner of life in 
the cloister of St. Clara, as well as in Toy^on, it was now time 
she should be transferred to another order that it 

also might enjoy the fruits of her h®^*”®®®' ®®» ‘■^ci’cfore, 

selected a cloister of the Carthusian nuns ®'*' 
as the next abode of the novice, and «’'™cgemeuts for 

her transfer there within the next few df^®’ ^''® "^centime, 


however, the Abbess, having ascertained been going 

on. speedily informed tho Bishop juyorf® everything that 
had taken place, and he at mce ordered Cadi6ro to remain 
where she was. He, furtheriiore, forbade l^®*^ from employing 
Father Girard any longer as her Confessor, at tho same 
time, prohibited the latter frjm ever again enfering the cloister 
of Bt. Clara. He also, son^P days afterwnr(^®> charged Abbe 
Caracrle to convey Cadi(':re, for her greater seeuT^^-yj carriage 
to the country house of Mousie'Jt Panque, not iai from Toulon, 
he being a near relative of his. Lastly, he appointed Father 
Niclas, Prior of the Carmelite cloister of Lyons, to dischargethe 
duty of Confessor to Cadiere, with instructions to watch 

carefully as possible for the future- An ungovernable ra£ 

seized upon Father Girard when he got tidings of the Bishop’s, 
regulations; still greater, however, w'.as his fright, as ho imagined 
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]tblM/Cadi^re might already hive made a full coufession. How¬ 
ever, he soon regained hi- usual presence of mind, and at 
once despatched one of his lithcrto trusted friends, Mademoiselle 
Gravier, to Cndi^rc at the country l^ouse of Panque, partly to 
find out exactly what had ,„hen place, and partly in order to get 
away the many letters he tnd written to'^jer. This latter was 
for him a matter of life ind death, as, suj^Psing the amorous 
correspondence were found, the disgraceful rc’fitionship between 
them would come to lights nnd, on this accour he had selected 
Ginvierparticularly as hjg ambassadress, as re had com¬ 
plete confidence in her. ' The mission, in fac >eded beyond 
a expectation, for not only did Gravier obt jssession of all 
the desired letters, will, t),o exception of ' j’ which still re¬ 
mained in a box at Olboules, but Cadidre ‘>rdor to please her 
eloved Confessor, delivered to her also f whole of the mysti¬ 
fied and unmystified wi-itings, by the rerPng of which she had 
formerly been attracted by him. Girard no^ felt as if he had been 
new y bom. He hp^d in bis possession the chi(f corpus delicti, and 
anyt ing which inight be verbally said ag'ust him he could 
^’^'^n, could do him any seriou&J>arm ? But this 
iftppencd otherwise. The new Father C^^f^ssor soon had 
reason to surmisu ],^j| jolatidplup which had 

sjstec etwee n Jesuit and his confessant, this suspicion 

soon lound confirmation in the fact that Cadiere ’several tinies 

score y e t tic, country house by night, in order tevisit, in the 

0 *’*' f°alon, her fondly-loved formerGonfessor. 

n 113 accoi.Dt, he pursued an investigation of the m<^ter still 
uitiei, with much assiduity, and, by his strong remofitrances 
brought It to this point at last, that the maid at length reve’aied to 
him the whole secret of this slinmeful transaction. He was, indeed, 
truly liorrifai-id nt such wickedness in a priest of the Lord ; and in 
one, moreover, who had passed for being so holy, ho would have 
considered it to be, quite impossible. He, of course, at once 

hast r Bishop, who forthwith himself 

matir,,, the shameful transaction from the lins of tbo 

^ -0 avenge the insulted Church, and to free the town of 
■outon from this voracious wolf. But Cndicre, overwhelmed 
wuii tears, besought him on her knees, for the honour of herself 
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and family, to tlirow a veil of si^ncc over tlie past, and hei 
brother, the Dominican, whom she had brought along with her 
as a witness, also entreated the Bishop with the same object. 
Added to all this were the rfpresentat ons of the Abbe Camerle, 
who brought the Bishophe of opin on tliat it would be such 
a terrible scandal to whole of Chri^^tondom, were the affair 
to become publicly jJ^own, that it wou^d be wiser not to allow 
justice, lor this thae, to take its coui’se. The Bishop, in short, 
was soon made ' depart from his orig.nal intention, and at last 
promised to qn the whole hideous story to ev^xiasting 
oblivion. He not, however, bring pimself to allow Father 
Girard to conti: . • r) act any longer as spiritual guide, and, 
consequently con doued Father Niclasj prior of the Car¬ 
melites, along with . Cadiere, the Dor^iuioan, to undertake 
the spiritual supervisi , gf |;he whole of the confessants of Father 
Girard. It seemed n»^. j-hg ^vhole of l-^us fnghtfui crime 
was to be buried in eyi2.jasting oblivion, and i^ ^vould most cer¬ 
tainly have so haj^ened liad it not been fo*^ boundless 
spiritual arrogance of the Jesuits. 

They could not^t all brook the idea tliat theii Rector, bitlicrto 
regarded as beiiv so holy, should in future b(‘ debarred from 
hearing confes^sjns, and he himself hurled fire‘ ^ud flames at 
the notion of iseparation from those who had, up this time, 
been his confe5ing daughters. Tlie town of 'roulon wms, more¬ 
over, overrur^ith all kinds of reports as to whut had taken 
place, andaese latter did not, assuredly, at all rc^uund to the 
credit ofljo sons of Loyola. Lastly, who could guarantee that 
Cadi^rherself might not, sooner or later, reveal matter, or 
come forward with a complaint ? Something, thcref^*^^> uiust he 
publicly done, in order to make the Society of Jesus secure 
against all injury, and such could best be effected by causing the 
confessant of Girard to be judicially, but in a very partial and 
summary manner, condemned as a liar and calumniat^i^- 
Thus did the Jesuits reason with themselves, especially so 
Fathers Girard and Sahathir; indeed, as regards the former, his 
very existence being now ai stake, and love being now blown to 
the winds, there remained nothing else, in his case, but Jesuitical 
arrogance, more especially as the latter was to play the pripcinal 
part in the trial. The black-cloaked fraternity, backed ns they 
were by the Bishop’s official, who was his vicar in all secular 
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affairs, hoped that, as the ardained mminal court 
in ecclesiastical matters was completely favourable to tliem, 
they might with facility obtain the sentence they desired. . 
Accordingly, after a consultation with their adherents, they 
suddenly declared to the Bishop that they felt themselves quite 
unable to reconcile themselves to the policy of silence ordained 
hy him, and they, at the same time, handed over to the Epi¬ 
scopal Ecclesiastical Court a well drawn-up document in which 
they strenuously called for the most minute investigation. 

Either,*’ said they, in this memorial, ‘‘ Father Girard has com¬ 
mitted the crime of which ho has been accused, in which case 
he should receive the severest punishment, or he has not done 
so, when his accuser must be put down as a thoroughly depraved 
calumniator.** Urged in this manner, the Bishop ordered his 
official to proceed, as in duty bound, and tlie latter at once 
commenced the investigation by the interrogation of Cadi^re, 
vOf her orotner the Dominican, and of her then Confessor 
the prior of the Carmelites. In this respect he went to work 
with great paruahty, as it will afterwards be proved that 
the declarations of the three under examination were either not 
accepted at all, or, what was worse, were recorded most inaccu¬ 
rately, and, moreover, Cadidre, from a feeling of shame, became 
confused in her replies. The commencement of the process in 
ibis way proved to he very favourable for Girard, as, also, did 
the next stage in the proceeding. After the first hearing 
by the official, the business came on before the criminal 
court, which thereupon made itself acquainted with the so- 
called “ species facti^ that is to say, the documentary 
evidence which could bo adduced by the complainant. None 
was forthcoming, however, with the exception of five letters, 
three of which were directed to the Abbess of Ollioules, and two 
to Cadi^ire herself, the wily Father having contrived, as before 
stated, to have the others destroyed. Upon this, the hearing of the 
witnesses was now proceeded with, and here also was but little 
brought to light very damaging to the pious Father, because 
the judges stood in the most intimate relationship to the Jesuits, 
and the detdarations inimical to Girard were consequently gone 
mto ve,y superhi-r^JJv, or designedly drawn up and modified. 
v)n the other hand, the statements previously obtained by the 
Jesuits, through bribery, and fabricated, of course, in favour of 
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the Father, were dwelt upon in detail, and, more especially, 
the statements of the llector*s former confessor, which, as a 
matter of course, abounded in declarations favourable'to 
Girard’s reputation for godliness and morality, were most care- 
fully noted. In short, the court of justice did not even relrain M 

from illegal acts, and, in order that no trick or artifice might be . 
forgotten or omitted, the judges assembled every evening in 3 1 

the seminary of the Jesuits, where, together with Fathers Girard 
and Sabathit^re, they concocted everything that should be pro- p 
duced next day. At length they carried the matter so far as^ 
to convey Cadiere herself into the Ursuline convent in Toulon, 
over which the Jesuits had the right of supervision, and they 
then, in order to make her life as miserable as possible, con- /' 
fined lier in a room where a lunatic had shortly before died, and 
where the smell and foulness of the air was quite pestilential, a 
bundle of foul straw being all that she had. for a bed. ]u order, 
indeed, that her measure might be full, the bi-suiine nuns 
were brouglit forward as witnesses against her, and swore that 
everything that she had hitherto alleged was nothing more 
than falsehood and calumny, and that, without doubt, she had 
been bribed by the enemies of Loyola in order to do them an 
injury. In spite of all, however, the matter did not come so 
speedily to a termination as the Jesuits imagined. On the 
contrary, it attracted such an immense interest throughout 
the whole of France, that the King, at the request of his 
Council of State, ordered the strictest investigation to be made 
into it, and entrusted the conduct thereof to the Supreme Court 
of Aix. The affair now entered upon a new phase, and the 
whole uivilisod world watched us progress with the greatest 
anxiety. The Jesuits, howe^' r, now seeing that it was to them 
a matter of life and death, called up tlie whole influence that the 
Society could muster in order to obtain a favourable result for 
themselves, and were so unsparing in their expenditure of money 
in bribes to the judges and witnesses, that it amounted to more 
than a million of francs. Whatever intelligence, cunning, ami 
wickedness could effect was devised, and the perjuries perpetrated 
were to he counted by hundreds.^ Father Girard ostensibly 

Ift mtorcated as to the details as to 

the web of Jesuit deceit, lot him read the lirst volume of the work - 
rv^ischen ilem Pater (hranl, SJ„ Rectoris des S^mimrii de ia Marine du Touhm 
Mini iUr Jmgfer Vadilre. Dolu, 1732, ^ * 
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Iced before the court all tho letters which he had for- 
rnerly written to Cacli^re but they were not the identical ones, 
being specially fabricated and antedated, and accordingly 
breathing nothing but solicitude for the well-being of his 
confessant. Witnesses came forward who accused thq Prior of 
the Carmelites and the Dominican Father Cadi6re of having 
formed a conspiracy against Father Girard, and of having 
pledged themselves to ruin him, as well as the Order of 

Jesus, in the eyes of the world by the trumped-up false¬ 
hoods of Catherine CadiSre. The nuns of Ollioules were so 

worked upon that they retracted all that they had laid at 

the door of Father Girard, and, on the contrary, made out 
Cadiere to be a person unworthy and abandoned, who had tried 
to seduce the worthy Father. Cadi^iro herself was particularly 
tortured and tormented, both physically and morally, jn a most 
barbarous way, and threatened with eternal ruin and deprivation 
of all spiritual consolation if she did not at once sign a declara-i 
tion that the accusation which she had made against Father 
Girard was a falsehood and a calumny. She was, indeed, formally 
exorcised before a number of ecclesiastical and other witnesses, 
and so depressed by maltreatment and attempts at casting out 
of the devil, that she fell into a faint of several hours duration 
She was, lastly, subjected for three days, viz. the 25 th, 26 th, 
and 27 th of February 1731 , to an uninterrupted course of 
interrogation from morning till night, and it was hoped thus 
to confuse her by putting cross and crooked questions, while 
by the exceptionable means of suggestion she might be 
brought to contradict herself or be shown to be mentally 
incapable. On the first day she remained stedfast to her 
former declarations, and distinctly recapitulated, in clear uti' 
doubtful words, all the shameful proceedings that iu\d taken 
place between herself and Father Girard. She did so as well 
on the second day, without losing her presence of mind. 
Ofi the third day, liowovcr, according to a statement madt 
daughter of a widow, by name Guiol, who liad a hand in 
air, a narcotic drug was given to her in her breakfast 
attendant, the action of whi*'!* so potent that she 
some time unable even to recognise her own mother, 
Jn this account an application was at once made to the court 
for an invesugation into tlie treatment slie had experienced ; 
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but ibis petition met with no attention, and the inquiry pro¬ 
ceeded further without interruption, after the poor creature had 
in some measure regained her senses. The result was that she, 
whose mind had been already unhinged by constant ill-treatment, 
threats, reproaches, and intimidation, as also by the stupifying 
effects of the drug before mentioned, became still more confused, 
so much so, I aflBrm,. that, after long and strenuous remonstrance, 
she recanted not only all that she had previously advanced to 
the prejudice of the Jesuit Girard, but also on the question 
being put to her as to who had instigated her to invent such a 
tissue of untruths, replied that “Father Niclas,” the Prior of the 
Carmelites, was the originator of the whole scandal, and tliat 
it was he alone who had persuaded her to proceed legally against 
her former Father Confessor. What rejoicing now arose among 
the Jesuits when this confession came from the lips of Cadi^re ! 
At last, after they had striven for months past, with such an 
infinity of trouble, and such an immense expenditure of money, 
the innocence of Girard and the saving of the honour of the 
Society of Jesus might be published to the world ! Still, how¬ 
ever, the matter did not by any means proceed so quickly. The 
court of justice, indeed, ordered the immediate transfer of 
Cadi6re into the cloister of the Visitation in Aix, in order that 
she might be kept there in strict seclusion until the sentence 
was promulgated. So far well; and it might, too, be foreseen 
very well, as a certainty, that this said sentence would be made 
as severe for the female calumniator as lor the co-conspirator, 
the Prior of the Carmelites. It Vvas a pity, however, that 
Cadi^re, as soon as she had regained her senses, averred 
that her last confession had been absolutely false, and was 
obtained from he? iimply by compulsion, and everyone of any 
intelligence gave credence to her in this respect. IJothwith- 
Btanding, however, that Father Girard, as may well be imagined, 
strenuously denied with a bold face all the proceedings with 
Oadi^re imnuted to him, as well as all the grave chartres that 
had been "^specially advanced against him, he couid noc 
gether hold his own, as several of the witnesses stedfastly a 
to tho evidence they had already given; some few of them, o 
testified to tho truth of what Oadiere had brought 
against him, and those few already threw quite an extraordinary 
light upon the affair. He thus ultimately was induced to admit 
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; his confessanfc Iind for a long time suffered from hysterical 
attacks, by wliicli she was deprived of consciousness for hours 
together, and that he had shut himself up with her alone 
during all this time. He further acknowledged that he had 
administered the Spanish discipline to her. 

All this did he, indeed, confess, being unable altogether 
to deny the testimony brought forward against him, as his 
understanding told him that he must not make himself suspected 
by being too obstinate. He affirmed that he had the right, so 
to speak, of interpreting his deeds and actions, as well as his 
own words, and was thus consequently in a position to make 
them out to be as innocent as possible. But he might say what 
he liked, in Avhat he himself acknowledged was there not a clear 
admission that he must have stood on a peculiarly confidential 
footing with his confessant? On such terms, indeed, as were 
evidently entirely contrary to all decorum. 

It was thus, then, not to be wondered at that there was hardly 
anyone in the lay world who looked upon Father G-irard as 
innocent, and, on that account, credence was even given to 
Cadi^re, as, by a solemn protest made on oath, she cancelled all 
the proceedings wliich had taken place during her third hearing, 
affirming that the pure truth was only contained in her first 
confession. Still further, indeed, as Cadidre, by the advice of 
her advocate, now complained to the Council of State regard¬ 
ing the abuse of ecclesiastical justice, and appealed claiming 
a reversion to the former mode of investigation ; her petition 
was at once complied with, and the Parliament of Aix 
decided to refer the case for final determination to the 
last court of appetd. The trial thus began afresh from the 
commencement, and the Jesuits then incessantly used all 
their influence in order to bias the new judges in their 
favour. Repeatedly did their friends, both male and female, 
work upon the members of Parliament, repeatedly did they 
moke use of threats of oternrd punishment, repeatedly did 
they employ gold in such quantities that, to the vast 
amount already expended, yet another million was added. In 
this mi'QDor, in fact, did the sons of Loyola win the judges 
over to their side, and another groat advantage that they had 
that the celebrated (ulvuoate, Thorame, was retained by them 
to plead for Girard before tlie Court. They, moreover, dcjed to 
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reckon upon the Procurator-General for themselves, as also tho 
Chief Attorney of State, and secretly, too, even the president of 
the court sold himself to them, body and soul. Under these 
circumstances, then, they might well calculate upon n favourable 
termination to the case, more especially, also, as Cadi6re could 
neither command many friends nor much money. One thing, 
however, had been forgotten by the sons of Loyola—that is, the 
sense of justice, which can never die out from the mind of man, 
and it was this feeling that obtained for Cadi^re such a distin¬ 


guished advocate as Chaudon, who, if he did not excel Thorame 
in acumen and craft, was, at all events, his superior as regards 
knowledge and skill, and thus prevented, at least, all of the judges, 
or even a majority of them, from being blinded by the gold of 
tho Girard party. I shall not now dwell any longer on the 
particulars of this scandalous story, most scandalous, indeed, in 
more ways than one, but hasten to bring it to a conclusion. On 
the 11th of September 1731, Thorame, Father Girard’s advocate, 
made this proposition, That Cadiere should be'sentenced in the 
first place to do penance before the Church of St. Salvador, and 
then be hanged and strangled.*' This sentence was, however, 
peremptorily rejected by far the greater majority of votes of the 
members of the Court of Justice, which consisted of twenty-five. 
A counter proposition on the part of Chaudon ran thus, That 
Father Girard should be sentenced to death for having been 
completely proved guilty of ecclesiastical incest, as well as of 
the degradation of his priestly ofiBco, by repeated crimes against 
morality,’^ and not fewer than twelve judges voted for it; one 
was, therefore, wanting in order to constitute this to bo the 
conclusion come to by the Court. The other twelve judges 
agreed upon a third proposition, of the nature of a compromise, 
which ran as follows: That Father Girard, in consideration of 
the evident imbecility of mind that had come upon him, and 
which had made him to be an object of derision to his confess- 
ants, should be acquitted of the gravamen of the crime and 
misdemeanor laid to his charge, and, on the other hand, should 
be dealt with by the Ecclesiastical Court; secondly, that Cadi5re 
should be given over free to her mother, with the sole pm^aity of 
bearing the expenses incurred by the Criminal Lieute^p.^^ of 
Toulon, but without interest on former costs; thirdly, thatNiclns, 
the Frior of tho CarinelitOB, as well as Cadieie e brother, both 
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lom bad been accused of conspiracy against Girard, should 
bo acquitted and released from prison ; fourthly and latstly, that 
the documents, which had been drawn up for the parties, so far 
ns they might be prejudicial to the honour of the Uhurch, should 
bo torn up and destroyed by the chief clerk of the Court.” As 
regards the second and third propositions, then, the former 
was rejected, while in the case of the latter, the votes being 
equally divided, it rested with the casting vote of the President; 
he, however, being a friend of the Jesuits, voted, as a matter of 
course, for the latter, and accordingly the above-mentioned com¬ 
promise, which allowed all the parties to go free, was passed, as the 
decision come to by the Court. Some of the judges, indeed, being 
strongly biased in favour of the Order of Jesus, were of opinion 
that it was right that some sort of punishment, at least, should be 
inflicted on Cndibre, in order that she might not be able to boast 
of having completely escaped scot-free, but the rest of the 
members of Parliament were not in the least to be moved. 
“What!” said one of them, full of indignation, “we have just 
acquitted a man who is perhaps one of the greatest criminals in 
the world, and are we to assign the least punishment to this 
poor girl ? Rather let this palace be consumed by fire, and our¬ 
selves buried in the ruins.” These stirring words took eflect, and 
Cndibre was released out of prison. So ended the case of Girard 
V. Cadidre, wbioh caused such an enormous sensation throughout 
the whole of Europe. It terminated, according to tlie meaning 
of the sentence, without result, and still, what an uncommonly 
clear signification lay therein. And why ? Had not the Order 
of Jesus accused Cadibre and her brother, along with the Prior 
of the Carmelites, of being false accusers and conspirators ; why, 
then, did they go unpunished ? On the other hand, was it a 
light matter to bring charges of the most serious nature against 
a priest of the rank of Rector of the Jesuits? Cert.iinly, had 
Father Girard been innocent, Cadioro would not have escaped 
death, and the Jesuits had thus, with all their enormous influence 
and their terrific expenditure of money, contrived to do no more 
than prevent their brother being condemned to death. That ho 
deserved such a fate, hov/ever, no right-thinking man in tho 
whole civilised world could have the slightest doubt, and, on tho 
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■promulgation of the sentence in Aix, it was indeed found to he 


necessary to have a lurgi military force in order to be able to 
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coDvey him in safety through the howling crow^l. But even 
further than this, the Archbishop of Aix, although not such a 
crow as to pick out the eyes of another, publicly came over to be 
of the opinion of those who designated the pious Father as a 
criminal^ and maintaining that he was guilty, not only prohibited 
him from ever again mounting a pulpit, from which he might 
boast of his triumpli, but banished him out of the town of Aix 
and entirely out of the whole of his Archiepiscopal See. Girard 
thus dared not to return to Toulon, as it was feared that his 
doing so might have caused an insurrection, and he consequently 
took up his abode in Lyons, and, not long after, in about a year, 
took his departure out of the world, people afiBrming that the 
sudden death of such a strong man could be looked upon no 
otherwise than as a judgment of God upon him. What did it 
matter that the Jesuits tried in every possible way to write him 
up as a persecuted saint ? None gave any credence to them, hut 
thousands upon thousands came to the conclusion that a society 
which had not only refrained from expelling out of their body, as 
a mangy sheep, a criminal, evidently of the grossest description, 
but had taken him up in their arms and elevated him up to 
heaven, — that such a society, I say, was no better than the 
crimiinal himself. 

A few words must, lastly, he said concerning the future fate of 
Cacliere. On leaving the Court of Justice, she was greeted with 
the most vociferous cheers, and all made haste to tender to her 
the deepest sympathy. She was, indeed, regularly feted as 
a heroine, and a number of poems made their appearance in 
which her stedfastness, and especially her beauty, were extolled 
with the highest praise.* On the other hand, the tongue of 
malice and calumny did not remain silent; all maidens, espe¬ 
cially those who had Jesuits for Father Confessors, being 
disposed to defame her secretly in all kinds of ways. Her 
residence in Aix, consequently, soon became in the highest 
degree intolerable, and she also found it to be equally impossible 

• She was a brunette of middle stature, of peculiarly mild and agreeablo 
features, with an uncommonly symmetrical figure. She was especially 
distinguished for a truly wonderful harmony in her whole appearance, as 
well as for a fulness and freshness of which it would be difficult to find the 
like ; and, above all, her contemporaries extolled her dark, piercing, softly 
languishing eyes, corresponding exquisitely with her luxurious blaql haii^ 

In a word, it would bo no easy matter to find more charms united iu d female 
form than in Catherine Cadidro, the victim of the Jesuit Girard. 
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■to remain any longer in Toulon. Her mother, therefore,- quickly 
disposed of all her property, and one fine morning both mother 
and daughter disappeared without leaving behind them a single 
traco of where they had gone. The sons of Loyola put 
themselves to no end of trouble to find out the place of her 
abode, and many persons who, it may bo stated, had been 
initiated into the secret were, under various pretexts, thrown 
into prison, with the object of inducing them to let it out. 
History is, however, silent as to whether they were successful, as 
the world never heard anything more of the poor unfortunate 
creature. Several people affirmed that she had gone over the 
water into some foreign country under a feigned name; others 
would have it that, out of disgust for the world, she had immured 
herself in some cloister, to which her mother had made over all 
her property. The majority, however, maintained that the 
Jesuits having discovered her abode, she hud then been secretly 
' removed froro the world by poison. 
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THE DISINTERESTEDNESS 


OF THE JESUITS; 


OR, 


THE VOW OF POVERTY 





MOTTO: 

l>ie Sohwarzrock Bind die Hirfcen der Erde. 

Die Burger des Erdkreises sind die Heerde, 

Die Weid* ist ihr liegendes Gut, 

Dio Woll’ ihr Keichthum und Blut. 

Wer aber bestimmt die Platze zum Weidon? 

Das ist in Kom der sohwarz* General, 

Der da herrscht abor Papst und Kouige zumal. 

Er scheeret die WoUe, das Sobaaf rniiss es leidec, 

Und miiss noch danken derniithiglich, ^ 

Dtss er mit der Welle begniiget sioh; 

Denn wenn er auoh noch das FeU woUt* nehmen, 

Wer Konnt’s ihm wehren?. 

AMtdemlhaina! Der Weinberg det Nahoth.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE CONFESSIONAL AS THE KEY TO THE MONEY-CHEST, 

The first great nail in the coffin of t^'e Order of Jesus was, as I 
have just shown, the vices which the sons of Loyola proctised 
to such an extraordinary extent; the secou'd still greater and 
still move important death-blow which I conspicuously bring to 
notice was their inordinate desire to attain riches, by iiny kind of 
means, even the most exceptionable. We have learned through 
the First Book of this work, how very much the founder of Jbe 
Society of Jesus sought to symbolize, through his own proper 
example, Christian humility, poverty, and self-sacrifice in the 
highest degree, and he urgqd with iron austerity that his disciples 
should imitate him in this respect. We also know that he 
claimed for his Order at the same time, with the view to the 
establishment, endowment, and maintenance of colleges, semi¬ 
naries, novice-houses, and other educational institutions, the 
privilege of accumulating as much money and goods ns could be 
gathered together, and that he attached at least as great impor¬ 
tance to this matter as to the symbolizing of Christian poverty, 
self-denial, and simplicity. Both rules—riches for the Order, 
and poverty for the individual son of Loyola—were, in accord- 
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General—all that he should personally win or acquire, himself 
living in the greatest frugality and poverty, under the obligation 
of self-renunciation. This was for mortal man a task very 
difficult of fulfilment, and, indeed, was almost impossible; 
consequently it was never in reality carried out, but merely in 
appearance—only so far as was necessary to lead mankind into 
error. And why ? Were not the more initiated soon well aware 
that, neither in the Jesuit profess-houses nor in the colleges md 
other institutions of the Order, was there even the least restric¬ 
tion in relation to eating, drinking, or other enjoyments of life ? 
It was true, indeed, that there secretly reigned in certain things 
a luA.ui.y tl^at waft rjot to be met v/ith in even the most wealthy 
houses—a luxury of such a refined description as to promote 
the very vices which it was the duty of the fraternity to avoid. 
All this gradually became known, but only, as before said, among 
the more initiated circles, as tbe great mass of the public allowed 
themselves to be deceived, through many dozens of decades, by 
the external appearance of indigence maintained for mere out¬ 
ward show, and s'lrangers taken into a Jesuit institution saw 
there nothing "out plainly furnished apartments, along with a 
correspond-'ing simplicity in other respects. Yet far more is 
behind-*ihe scenes. As regards the riches which were collected 
b^ the Order for the general benefit, is one actually to rest 
satisfied that they were solely to be used for the educational 
establishment, as laid down by the statutes of the Order? -How, 
then, were there so many paid spies who were maintained at the 
several great and small courts, sunk in vice? With what were 
the situations of Father Confessors to ministers and other influen¬ 
tial personages bought, frequently at uncommonly dear prices ? 
How much did the alliances and marriages cost,which the Order 




of Jesus brought about among tlie great of the earth for its own 
advantage, and how much was expended on mistresses and other 
similar creutuies ? Certainly the great mass of the people 
might be managed through fanaticism, flattery, and bigotry; in 
higher circles, however, very difl’erent machinery must be set in 

mery cost 


motion, and the 
raone>. and, indeed, a ve ons 
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this dispHy of poverty eed to accumulate *^- *^"*““* oiembera, th 
Socie'y of Jef,us jmd iccumulato riciies of every kind 
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succeeded in this to such an extent that, bo early ns the 
year 1026, the University of Paris complained of the immensity 
of these possessions. Along witli their colleges,’' so it is 
stated in that written complaint, are conjoined the best and 
richest benefices, landed estates, and foundations, and their 
revenues are now so great that they can no longer, with any 
amount of cunning, conceal that such is the case. On this 
account their houses can no more be termed houses, but resemble 
rather kings* palaces and residences of princes of the blood, as 
regards splendour and magnificence.” 

Such was the case in France itself, and, indeed, in all other 
countries in which the Order of Jesus had procured an entrance. 
And another question may now be put. How and by what means 
had these riches been accumulated ? The Jesuits, of course, 
maintained that it had all been efiected in a straightforward, 
honourable, and honest manner, namely, by presents made to 
them by believers, of their own accord; and there cannot be 
any question but that much money and property came into their 
possession in this way. Moreover, as we have already seen in 
the First Book, the Popes, almost without any exception, showed 
themselves so favourable to them, that to obtain they had only 
to indicate a number of incomes which the Roman Senate had 
at its disposal; they also stirred up the orthodox believers, by 
special Bulls, to accord benevolent contributions to the Order, 
while on the reverse, they launched heavy denunciations against 
all who endeavoured to hinder any such benevolence. Lastly, 
it is an acknowledged fact that a very considerable amount was 
derived from the masses read by the sons of Loyola, not to 
speak of rosaries sold, as in prosperous times the former averaged 
half a million annually, and, 7Wia bene, those half million were 
only read for deceased persons who had shown especial liberality 
to the Society. Notwithstanding all this, however, would 
appear incredible that such colossal riches as Jesuits 
sessed could have been acquired merely by these means, ant 
thinking people soon began to be of that the sons ot 

Royola employed besides “ entirely difier’ont" ways to succeed 
their object. And it was not dillicu'di to produce the neces¬ 
sary proofs for such a supposition as as they had observed 

'losely tho behaviour which the* Jesuits assumed towards 
h and highly conditioned, while as Father Confessors 
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towards the rulers of the world these spiritual guides 
actually obliged, by the coiuBiaud of their General, to stir 
up their confessants continually to exercise benevolence towards 
the Order of Jesus, and experience proved that they fulfilled this 
obligation most assiduously. One has only to run through 
superficially the history of Bavaria and Austria, or that of Spain 
and Portugal, to be enabled to seize such things by the hands, so 
to speak, and such was the case, also, in all other countries and 
territories in which the sons of Loyola had made a nest for 
themselves. In a word, it was soon perfectly apparent to the 
intelligent that the sons of Loyola claimed for themselves, as a 
kind of monopoly, the spiritual counselling and conscience-keeping 
of all the rich people and persons of rank, and that they suc¬ 
ceeded, by their unremitting exertions, in confining the remaining 
monks and members of Orders to the confessions of the poor 
and those of low degree. But how was this? Simply because 
much was to be obtained from the wealthy and opulent, whereas 
one must needs go away empty-handed from those in humble 
spheres of life. 

But these are only general statements; in particular cases, 
however, things came to light which proved that the sons of 
Loyola made use of the confessional in a way which may be 
denominated scarcely less than dishonourable. Thus, when 
examining the matter in regard to Venice, it will be seen, by 
letters which were found, that they made use of the oontes- 
sional in order to pry into family secrets, and in partiouiar 
into the circumstances of private^ individuals, and that they 
sent an .accurate report to their General in Rome on the 
subject every six weeks. There was traced, too, on investi- i 
gation of the Jesuit College at Ruremonde, in the Netherlands, 
a letter of the General Ricci, in which the chiefs were 
instructed in what way they might bo able to prevent 

rich widows fr om contracting a second maniage. Thus i 

tlvy raised a ho,Tie in several of tlieir confessants that they 
would be assured of happiness after death as soon as i 

they should give tliemselves up wholly and entirely to 

Jesuit guidance; for v-ixample, the rich Marie de la Coqiie, 
after slie had made a w iH in favour of tho Society of Jesus, 
allowed herself, on the persuasion of tho Father La ^ 
bi^re, to be bled, always c,n tbe first Friday in every 
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5«ig2^^n()ur of tiio lioly lieart of Mary”; this continued 
from tG74 to 1690, until she at length died from loss of 
blood in the hitter year. In this manner tliey intimidated 
many of their flock with the eternal pains of hell in such 
n truly barbarous manner, and did not grant them absolution 
until the fraternity had obtained a certain sum. The well- 
known Jesuit, Salmeron, made them pay as much as a 
thousand gold dollars. Thus, the two Fathers Alegambi and 
Ortiz carried on with the Countess Magdalena Illloya, the 
widowed grand stewardess of the Emperor Charles V., to such 
an extent, in regard to being possessed with a devil, that she 
made over 16,000 ducats to them, in order to drive out Satan; 
wliile in a precisely similar manner Father Cnnisius trans¬ 
gressed as regards the two Countesses Ursula and Sibilla von 
Fugger. Again, two other Jesuits, for the sum of 200,000 
florins, finding that a very rich but half-witted man, in regard 
to his fate after death, wislied for some assurance, furnished 
him with the following passport to eternity :— 

“ We, the undersigned, as priests of the true religion, attest 
and promise, in the name of our Society, which possesses the 
necessary authority in such cases, that it takes under its 
special protection Mr. Hippolyte Bram, licenciate of law, 
in order to defend him against the whole power of hell, in 
the event of its desire to undertake anything against his 
honour, his person, or his soul; this we confirm by oath, 
employing in such n case the authority of our most illustrious 
founder, in order that the above-mentioned Briiin may be pre¬ 
sented, through him, to the most holy chief the Apostle, with 
all the fidelity and precision to which our Society is bound. 
For the further confirmation of this, we have stamped it with the 
secret seal of our Society. Given at Glnmt, on the 20 th of March 
1650. Francis Secliu, Rector of the College; Peter do Bic, 
Prior and member of the Society of Jesim.” 

hrom these few instances it may be perceived how the Jesuits 
proceeded in order to acquire for themselves a rich inherit¬ 
ance from the dead, or a no less valuable present from the living; 
•'ifid it is hardly necessary for mo to add that they especially, on 
tiiis^^gcount, lcck(Hl well after wealthy widows. One knows 

' Uic r?""' ‘'Ilf* Joscription of 

oalures than with married women of the same age, or 
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witii those of tlie male sex ; consequently, the Superiors selected 
only such memhers of the Society to be Father Confessors 
of widows as seemed most likely to secure the end in view. 
They required to be men of the so-called best age, that is to say, 
not too young, in order to avoid scandal, but also certainly not 
too old ; men of a cheerful, lively temperament, of a strong 
and stately frame, and especially well endowed with the gift of 
eloquence, in order to be able to ingratiate themselves with the 
ladies. Thev should be not merelv Father Confessors, in the 
proper sense of the word, but also, at the same time, bosom 
friends to whom the widows might entrust all their little secrets 
and take counsel in worldly affairs; wdth whom, too, they would 
willingly enter into conversation about the news of the day, 
presuming that the pious Fathers take as much interest in the 
state of the bodily condition of their penitents as in the health 
and welfare of their souls. 

Such counsellors ought to have much good fortune with 
widows requiring consolation, and as in the case of sickness 
they never stirred from the bedside, it could not fail that a 
passage in their will in favour of the Order was almost always 
found. Again, when the sons of Loyola keep a particular look- 
Gilt upon rich widows, they by no means, on this account, 
also neglect to obtain from them other information, especially 
interesting themselves in drawing the sons of rich parents into 
their Order, These novices are then at once subjected to a 
strict examination respecting the age and worldly circumstances 
of their father, and not the less questioned as to their blood 
rch'tionship, and as to whether here and there some inheritance 
may not he still expected. The rector thus becomes acquainted 
with all family particulars on these matters, and, making a 
careful note thereof, he confirms the same by information 
derived, in an underliand njode, from other sources. 

One need not have the slightest doubt that in this way the 
Order was accurat(dy apprised respecting the private affairs of 
its members, and that it knew wliat part to play in the event 
of death taking place Indeed, the Fathers acted mostly with 
an energy and perseverance whicli would, in fact, he deserving 
of admiration were it not that their impudence and inter^^ted- 
nc w^.To also apparent, arousing a feeling quite tl)o i^onth 
to that of admiration ! 
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:<iiple of instances may make this clear to the render. The 
TCut Carl Zani, son of the Count Johann Zani, at Bologna, 
in Italy, allured by the sons of Loyola, entered into their Society 
in the year 1027, but was required, before he could obtain his 
father’s permission to take this step, to enter into a written bond, 
attested by a notary and witnesses, that as long as he continued 
to be a member of the Jesuit Order he would renounce his whole 
paternal inheritance, and would never at any time make any 
claim to the estates, either for himself or for the Society of 
Jesus. His elder brother, therefore. Count Angelo Zani, in¬ 
herited after his father’s death the whole possessions, and it thus 
appeared that the sons of Loyola obtained no special advantage 
from the entrance of Carl Zani into their Order. But in the 
year 1639, immediately after entering upon his inheritance. 
Count Angelo died; not, however, as is supposed, without the 
skilful assistance of a Jesuit physician who treated him. And 
now the sons of Ignatius exploded the long-laid mine. Carl 
Zani hastened to make at once a request to the General to be 
permitted to resign the Order, in order that, by returning into 
the secular state, he might be enabled to lay claim to the great 
inheritance, and the General did not delay in causing the 
necessary papers to he delivered to him through the Provincial 
Menochio. However, previous to this, he was required to make 
a promise on oath that, after settling the business connected v/ith 
the inheritance, he would again re-enter the Order, and, on this 
account, a bond was laid before him which, literally translated, 
ran as follows:— 

“ After that I, Carl Zani, shall now receive from the Society 
of Jesus my letter of discharge respecting which I made a peti¬ 
tion, before the same shall be handed to mo by the highly- 
esteemed Father Provincial, Stephan Menochio, I make a vow to 
God, and in his presence, by which I bind myself, on my con¬ 
science, to his Divine Majesty, that after the receipt of my letter of 
discharge, and as soon as I have brought into order the matters 
on which account I made the request, 1 will address the most 
urgent solicitation to the Superiors, as well as to the Society, 
that I may be again received back into the same, and, indeed, 
at that very time whicli may be considered to be most right and 
"ounvdiifdJ ^ by the most worthy Father Vincenz, Maria Bargellini. 
who was assJgi^'I *’3 tuy companion for the regulation of 
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my affnirs, conBidering that I will thus engage to abide hy 
bis reasonable order and judgment, setting aside all scruple, and 
in order, with God's help, to give satisfaction to my vow, to 
place at the disposal of the college all that falls to my lot hy 
the inheritance.” 

After the execution of this bond, Carl Zani obtained the 


nccessaiw documents, and at once put off the Jesuit costume, on 
the 2rth November 1639. It was, of course, not difficult for 
him, as next of kin, to enter into possession of the said inherit¬ 
ance, and now not only was he looked upon as a I’ich indepen¬ 
dent cavalier, but he was also beset, on all sides, to enter into the 
state of matrimony, in order to continue the race of Zani, and 
many of the most beautiful ladies were suggested to him. The 
above-mentioned bond, sworn to on oath, now greatly troubled 
him, and he hastened then to Rome, in order to obtain from 
Pope Innocent a release from his vow. The latter, however, 
lent an ear to the Jesuit General, and thus neither money nor 
fair words had any effect upon him. In the meantime, Carl 
Zani became dangerously ill, and thr ^esiiits besieged his 
bedside day and night, as may be well imagined, in order to 
extort from him by pressure a will in their favour. They ^vere 
successful, too, shortly before he breathed his last, in obtaining 
such a deed, wherein he bequeathed to them all the posses¬ 
sions belonging to him; and now, of course, they fell upon 
the rich inheritance with great eagerness. But lo, behold! 
the male relations of the deceased produced an ancient family 
statute, according to which Carl Zani had no right whatever to 
dispose testamentarily of the family estates winch were an allo¬ 
dium (that is private property in contradistinction to freehold 
property), and there now at once arose a law-suit, which occupied 
the judges of the Roman Rota for many years. In the course 
of the law-suii the sons of Loyola persuaded themselves not 
only that they would not succeed in winning the same, hut that 
they would be compromised thereby, through their insatiable 
avarice, as well as owing to the peculiar manner in wliicb they 
acquired inheritances ; and, consequently, they addressed them¬ 
selves to Pope Alexander VII., the successor of Innocent X., 
with the most urgent appeal in respect to a so-called sign- 
manual of grace. The Pope granted it to thent.^J^Vat is, nb 
ordered the counsellors of the Rota to hrii^ the matter tn a 
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py compromise, and thereupon the estates and possessions 
well it referred were divided into twelve parts, fire of 
which the Jesuits obtained, while seven were allotted to the 
rightful heirs. Thus the sons of Loyola swallowed up a part, 
and, indeed, a very large part, out of the estate, although their 
claims were entirely unjust; in addition to this, they had the 
pleasure of having almost entirely ruined the rightful heirs by 
the costs of the law-suit. 

Another not less remarkable inheritance suit came before the 
world at the end of the 16th century in France, under the 
government of Henry HI,, and likewise ended in favour of 
the Jesuits, although in this instance they were no less in the 
wrong than in the case just related. 

Peter Airault, Criminal Lieutenant at the Presidial Court of 
Angers, possessed an only son, Il6n6, a lad ol great attainments, 
'v-ho had a brilliant future before him from the riches and 
ra nk of the family, and he placed the lad for the completion 
ot his education m a Jesuit college which was very celebrated in 
his eyes from its groat advantages in regard to leaiming. He 
did not, however, take this step without beforehand expressly 
decluring to the good Fathers that he destined his son to be his 
sole successor, and that he therefore wished him to be brought 
m comact with those youths only who were to be devoted to 
secular and not ecclesiastical pursuits. The sons of Lovola 
promised most faithfully and religiously to meet his wishes in 
this respect, and they would have perhaps done so had young 
R3n6 been merely a poor lad without prospects. Butin this 
case it was quite the reverse, as he not only was to inherit, Ik. 
the first place, a large property from his father, but also a rich 
estate belonging to his grandmother had already fallen to him. 
Could, then, the Society of Jesus let such a fat booty slip from 
them ? No, this tlie pious Fathers could not bring their liearts 
to do, and they gave themselves so much trouble ttmt the long 
and sliort of it was that, after a three years’ rcsideuoo in their 
college, the youth confided to their care put on the habit of tlie 
Order. The father, on being informed of this, became furious 
and instantly appealed to the law court in order to regain his 
SOU. The Jesuits, however, explained, in justification, that Bend 
had voluntarily entered the Society, and that now his connection 
with it was indissoluble. The Criminal Lieutenant appealed at 
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once to the Parliament of Anjou, and it adjudged the accused to 
deliver up their novice as being detained contrary to law. With 
the judgment in Iiis hand, Peter Airault now hastened to 
Angers, and, supported by an armed force, knocked at the gate 
of the Jesuit college. But what was the answer which was given 
to him ? Young K6n6 had flown under cover of night, and no 
one knew what had become of him. The Criminal Lieutenant 
could not believe this, and searched throughout the whole 
college. Still nowhere did he find his son, who was, in fact, 
not forthcoming. He had long before been secretly conveyed, 
for security, into a college iu Loraine, thence into Germany, 
and lastly to Italy. The precaution had, moreover, been taken 
to strike out the name of li6ne Airault from the register of the 
college, as one who had disappeared, and to substitute for it 
another unsuspected name, under which the newly-acquired 
member went henceforth. The extraordinary cunning of this 
method of procedure soon showed itself. King Henry III., 
urged by the unliappy father, intervened through his ambassador, 
and, appealing to Pope Sixtus V., demanded from the Holy 
a mandate in favour of his Criminal Lieutenant. To comply 
^th this demand, the eldest son of the Church ordered, the 
Jesuit General, Claudio Aquaviva, to lay before him the list of 
the whole of the members of the Order, not omitting e^en tlie 
novices. The General obeyed at once, without delay, as he 
knew that it was impossible to And the corpus delicti. So it 
happened, and the Pope as well as the King had to be content 
with the answer that no Rene Airault could be found among 
the members of the Society of Jesus. In the meantime years 
elapst:d, and no trace was discovered of the missing youth. And 
as it now became evident to the elder Airault that his son had 
taken part in the Jesuit conspiracy, and mast have been privy 
to their intentions, for otherwise he would certainly have taken 
an opportunity of allowing his father to hear from him, at 
least once at all events, lie consequently made a will before a 
notary and witnesses, wherein he gave his curse to the sou, and 
disinherited liim, so far as thr^ laws would permit. Immediately 
thereupon he died, deeply pitied by ail who knew him. 

But what took place now 'I Hardly had the deceased been 
buried when U6nc Airault. (aime upon the scene and ileman led 
what was due to liim. He made his appearance, not as a Jesuit, 
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is a civilian, and explained his long absence ou the ground 
of his thirst for seeing foreign countries. He could not. be 
refused tbe estate of bis grandmother, us it had been up to 
this time administered by tbe Orphan Court, and with as little 
trouble did he take possession of the immovable estate which 
liis father had not the power of alienating from him by his will. 
Scarcely, however, had he obtained possession of hia property 
when he declared himself a member of the Society of Jesus, and 
gave over the whole of bis newly-acquired inheritance to liis 
superiors, as in duty bound, as he hud now reassumed his black 
garment, and no Jesuit dare possess any property of his own. 

Thus did the Order of Jesus arrive at its end, and what now 
mattered the judgment and disdain of the world ? 

A similar instance of sneaking after an iniieritance occurred a 
short time afterwards in Flanders, where the Jesuit Grebert, after 
he had, during thirteen years, filled the tolerably important 
position of an ecclesiastical coadjutor, retired for a couple of 
years into the lay condition in order to lay claim, at the expense 
of his brother, to the familypatrimony. So again there was a 
question of many years of litigation, which, in the second half 
ol the 17th century, the Knights of the Purgstalle of the 
Riegerburg in Styria carried on with tbe Society of Jesus. 

But where would this end if I were to enter into this affair, 
and the many dozens of other cases of tlie same nature ? I 
must be satisfied, however, with the account of one other case, 
namely the great law-suit which the sons of Loyola carried on 
respecting the considerable lordship of Biiren in Westphalia, 
hoping that the reader, from the public exposure of this more 
than wicked affair, may obtain a true picture of the proceedings 
of the Jesuits in relation to matters of inheritance. 

In the year 1610, Baron Joachim of Biiren, a good Protestant, 
died, leaving behind an only little son, ot course also Protestant, 
of the name of Moritz, over whom his mother, a no less zealous 
Protestant, acted ns guardian. Because, however, at that time 
—it was previous to the Thirty Years* war—Protestants and 
Oatholics for tiie most part associated quite well together ns 
long as they were not hounded on by their clergy, the widow 
Elizabeth had no acrupio in selecting as friends also some 
£?atl.'hJjc lathes among the nobility of the neighbourhood, 
especially in the ncighhonring small town of Paderborn, and 
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these paid her frequent visits. Of course this could not long 
remain unknown to the Jesuits, who had at that period just 
settled in Paderborn; and while they at the same time 
learned that the widow possessed more good nature than 
understanding, they at once concocted a plan to convert 
young Moritz von Biiren, with his mother, to the Catholio 
Church, in order to incorporate with their possessions the two¬ 
fold inheritance, esp'ecially the beautiful lordship of Biiren. 
This was indeed a hold undertaking; but the sons of Loyola 
had one among them, in Paderborn, who was popular with 
everyone on account of his softness of manners and subtlety 
in social intercourse, more especially in everything which might 
ingi'atiate him among women ; and consequently they hoped 
through him to overcome all difficulties. In fact, Father Fried¬ 
rich Roerich, the name of this individual, immediately set to 
work with the greatest zeal in the prosecution of his task, and 
having been introduced by the above-mentioned ladies to Frau 
Elizabeth von Biiren, he very soon succeeded in gaining the 
confidence of the latter. After he had now established himself 
as house friend and adviser in worldly matters, he did not desist 
until he had also advanced to the rank of spiritual adviser, 
and the long and the short of it was that, after three years 
of unremitting exertion, he enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing 
the widow von Biiren publicly go over into the only saving 
Church. 


This took place at the end of the year 161.3, and the natural 
consequence was that the education of young Moritz was at 
once placed entirely in the hands of the sons of Loyola; for how 
could a convert wlio required to show some zeal for the new 
religion act otherwise? The result was that the now nine-yoar- 
old boy was first placed in the Jesuit college of Paderborn, 
where he remained until the year 1617, at which time his mother 
married for a second time, with the High Bailiff William 
of Westphalia. Thereupon he was taken to the celebrated 
Jesuit institute at Cologne, where he was so manipulated, and 
his mind, inclined to extravagant ideas, was so worked upon 
with endless skill, that on attaining the age of seventeen he 
wished to forego the seductions of this sinful world, and to 
enter at once as a novice with the sons of Loyola. Th.iiVattei 
believed that botli his mother and stepfather would gladly say Yes, 
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uttflreY were mistaken. On the contrary, botli parents earnestly 
expressed their opinion that the youth should, first of all, loot a 
little about him in the world, that he should be sent on his 
travels to the various capitals and courts of the globe, as then 
was the custom, and by a prolonged residence in them become 
acquainted with the manners of the times. The Jesuits con¬ 
sented to this, as they did not wish to run counter to the power¬ 
ful Higli Bailiff, and Moritz commenced his educational travels 
at once, in the year 1621, with their approval. They contrived, 
liowever, that a certain Balthasar Bonninghausen, a young man 
who had been brought up by them in their principles, and was 
entirely devoted to their interests, should accompany him as 
tutor and marshal, and by this means they always were en¬ 
abled to obtain minute particulars of every step and proceeding 
'f their former pupil. 

T will not enter upon a description of all the adventures and 
trav.la of the young von Biiren., but only remark that, after a 
prolon^^od residence in France and Spain, he went to Italy in 
th t]° ' Eternal Rome. Scarcely, however, had he arrived 
an h» deemed it most important to have himself pre¬ 
sente to the iJope, and, above everything, to pay his humble 
respects to the Jt«,iit General Mutius Vitellesohi. He was not 
owevei, satisfied wij., making the latter a respectful visit, but 
he declared to the Geueml that it was his intention to enter into 
his Order as soon as it wa. possible for him to do so, and the 
grea man saw at a glance that the youth was entirely in earnest 
as to this. The General, however. did not at once pounce upon 
him, but rather advised him to delay i.,.; a Uttle carrying out his 
pious intention, and in the meanwhile to prepare himiself quietly 
for taking so great a step, as such things ought to be well 
considered beforehand. The advice sounded quite fatherly to 
von Biiren, and was accepted also by him; but the, motives 
which induced the General so to act wero of a very dittcreut 
character, "i ouiig Moritz .vas now only in his nineteenth vear 
and as lie was still a minor lie had not, as yet, any valid p'owor 
ot disposal over his lordship ofBiircu; nor had lie, duriu^r the 
lifetime of his mother, those estates at his command, which he 
would only inherit at her death ; and the General thJs contem¬ 
plated nothing else, by his advice, than to induce von Biiren 
not >0 enter the Society of Jesus previous to his mother’s death 
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before he was of age. Of course, it was not for the sake 
of obtaining the amiable person of von Biiren for the Society of 
Jesus — as an historian expresses it — but, on the contrary, only 
in order to get possession of his great landed estates and pro¬ 
perties ! After von Biiren had returned home from his travels, 
lie was urged by his mother and stepfather, with all their might, 
to take unto himself a spouse, as he had no legitimate successor, 
uud the beautiful lordship must in this case go to a collateral 
relative ; but upon this point the youth showed himself to be 
inexorable. He could not marry, because he had secretly taken 
an oath that he would later on belong to the Order, and his 
bather Confessor thought it well to remind him of the ocernal 
punishment in hell, which every perjured person of any descrip¬ 
tion irrfivocably obtains. On another point, cm the contrary, he 
complied with the wish of his mother, namely, that he shouK 
select some secular field of employment, and felt himself 
fiattered when the Emperor Ferdinand II., through the 
of the Jesuits, nominated him in October 1029 to tb^ office 
of President of the Imperial Supreme Court of judicature. . 
He entered, at the same time, upon the control of ids lordship, 
although to a limited degree, as his mother, loRg as she 
lived, was entitled to draw a certain income therefrom. 

But, at length, this came to an end, the death of Frau 
Elizabeth took place in tlie year 10 Hi?, and now the sons of 
Loyola urged him earnestly either t'> enter in! ) their Order at 
once or, at least, to moke a wil^ in their favour. Moritz von 
Biiren promised to do botlv only ae begged to be allowed some 
respite, in order that he might previously have an opportunity of 
making an explanahon to his stepfather and sisters, who hud 
claims on a ce»*^aiu portion of the revenues. Thus year after 
year went past, and on this account they became more and more 
impatient. They now raised another storm against him in the 
yeai 1940, and he then was prevailed upon to execute a will on 
the 2lst of April of the same year, by which he bequeathed the 
whole of his possessions, without exception, to the Society of 
Jesus, with the object that after his death a college should be 
erected in Iidren. He also nominated the Bishops of Munster 
and Paderborn, as well os the Emperor himself, to bo executors 
of this his will, and accordingly the so^" jf Loyola believed that 
uny possibility «)f its being upset hud now been e.xtingiiishod. 
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in order to make the matter even more certain, 
they persuaded their faithful pupil, some years afterwards, 
to enter formally into the Order; this happened in April 
1044, and they now hoped to be able to levy an embargo on 
these great possessions, even during his lifetime, and they did 
this at once, although with the foresight of leaving to von Biiren 
the appearance of still having the enjoyment of the same. In 
truth, however, he was merely administrator, being so completely 
under the supervision of the Superiors that he dare not do the 
slightest thing without them, and the whole of this Htggliitg had 
no other object thau to throw dust into tl ' of the world. 
Taking into account their avidity of all /ould not have 

been wise, indeed, if the sous of ^ -aship, contented them¬ 
selves with a simple seizure of. - gradually, ' they acted, how¬ 
ever, discreetly in preparing the great ( and especially the 
relations of the Biiren rje hi'j.Ahat the latt^troke wliich was 
to follow, as it mightsily reconciled to \air would thereby 
become the morejme in the deception, but onPoidable. They 
succeeded ire years, the High Bailiff, Willi: time. As, 

afteto was a good Catholic, indeed, but, a“ Westphalia, 
most haughty nobleman, came to a know the same time, a 
feeling himself moat deeply aggrieved at ®f the secret, 

he at once, with all the energy at lus co’'® Jesuitical intrigues, 
son not only to annul the said will, urged his step- 

tho world and hid an eternal fare- > also to return into 
same time he represented to hir to the Jesuits, At the 
relations would be injured b “ ^t>w much his sisters and other 
ship to the sons of Loyoh-'y tbis donation of the Biiron lord- 
self, were fully justided'’''^*'^ how the sisters, as well as liiin- 
protection ofthe law, so th ‘ claiming, on this account, the 
to lay aside the Jesuit ha’-t by the persistent refusal of Moritz 
to institute a law-suit, would become necessary for them 

must give rise to j> - which, prosecuted between near relatives, 
However he -I’Jcb vexation and scandal in the world, 
sisters migh ™igbt preach as much as lie could, the step- 
]y[ov- -t pray as im essantly and as long as they were able, 
gfj von Biiroii romaiued ob.stinate, and neither gave to his 
, ' , er any motive founded on reason, nor yielded one iota to 
‘^V.>v>>"''d.crs tears. Consequently the threatened law-suit now 
ced, to id the High Bailiff was justified when ho called 
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attention to the scandal that would be occasioned thereby on 
such things coming to light, as must necessarily fill the world 
with disgust and abhorrence. 

Indeed, the sons of Loyola showed thereby such a detestable 
and violent desire for thieving, that the Bishop of Baderborn, Diet- 
rich Aaolphus von Eeck, in whose diocese the lordship of Biiren 
was situated, saw himself necessitated to occupy the same with 
troops in August 1657, and this sequestration continued fully 
three years, until at length the Emperor Leopold I. induced 
him to evacr’te it in the year 1660. 

The year 1' a Father Moritz, as Von Biiren had been 
called since 16? without, however, having seen the end 

of the great law-, j it o—, 'ame lasted, on the contrary, seven- 
and-thirty years, afjrding to V,- h indeed, in a compromise, in 
the year 1698, accq^ce, paying the the sons of Loyola retained 
the stolen inheritars out of it. ’ery considerable sum of 

45,000 gold dOj'la^ jj related, the readt 

From what h,,ggd respecting the eminent talent’'! have been 
thoroughly conv-n inheritance-hunting; with this talent,'?h the 
Jesuite displayed^ eiiamelcssness, which went os far even as 
ever, they oonjoine ^iso, will best be made apparent by some 
baseness, and this, [jarle, formerly Equerry of the Prince de 
examples. Count dfcj^ placed him in the Jesuit educa- 
Conde, liad an only soi.j. ^cheul, in order to have him there 
tional establishment of b. became acquainted, througli the 
educated. The pious Fathers*, 'ijnstances of the father, and as 
sou, regarding the particular ciro. ygjy large inheritance to 
they ascertained that he would have- Qyg,. ^big ggiii only 
leave behind him, they determined to -yoYgj-j not such an easy 
olfspring for their Oi'der. Ihis was, gf g very jovial nature, 
business, as the young de Marie WRqorjng into the ecclesias- 
and would hear nothing at all about er .,Qgj| jbe Superiors of 
tioal state. On the contrary, he threats pestered him any 
the said ecclesiastical institution, that if they make his 

more witli any such proposals he would run venpop^ the 
father acquainted with everything about it. The. .. jbe 
sly Fathers suddenly changed their tactics, and affoV . 
spriglitly youth so many opportunities for frivolous ^ 
ments, that the same would have been a more than sk 
if ho had allowed those opportunities to puss by without.. 
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nse of tliem; Tlio more, liowever, tliat the son tvnnsgregsed, the 
more they wrote lamontaple letters respecting him to his father ; 

■ much so, that the latte’’ hecnme quite inconsolahle. 

Tt was now arranged between the father and the rector of the 
institution tliat the young scapegrace should be transferred 
from St. Acheul to the Jesuit seminary in Bordeaux, with the 
hope that perhaps a change of teachers and fellow-scholars 
wou j be beneficial; but, un ’itunately, there was still no 
improvement, according to tl'o reports of the principal of- 
the seminary, at least, and the poor deluded father received no 
other information. Indeed, they took care to prevent the son 
from writing, and when he, at any ever did so, it was a 
letter dictated by the principal, or, ’ll n-H events, corrected by 
’’im. As, however, the young de M^rle became no better in 
Bordeaux, he was convoyed, as a lust fosonree, to Forcalquier, 
and the father wrote to him that ho would withdraw all interest 
m him if he ever again heard, bad news about him. The son, 
eeplj affected, firmly resol ved to bo foolish no loiiCGL and pro- 

tb *»ovrever^ did at 

suit tno tastp nP r i n , 

. . , , , sons of Ltjyola, and they consenuentlv 

tnved to brin*^ ^ 

f youth into connection with a companion 

>; > * ftwakon in him tlie old inclination for folly. 

Of coursQj, I'eporta sent to the old Count became bad again, 
indeed, w thereby his grief and anger reached 

to the degree. In this frame of mind, induced to do so 

bv Rector of the seminary at St. Aclieul, he wrote such a 
reproving letter to the son, that the latter, in a state of despera¬ 
tion, made his escape from Forcalquier and betook himself to 
the wide world. 

The pious Fathers hnd now brought the matter to the pitch 
it was intended from the commencement; whereupon tho in¬ 
consolable father at once resolved to sell all bis estate£<. as fur 
as he could do so, and to take refuge,,wiih this dowry, among 
the Jesuits, in order to die buppy in Uiuir pious company. No¬ 
thing more was heard of the son, and it i.s probable that bhe 
pir *9 Fathers prepared a speedy death for him. 

following story. Among 
3 ^^..ifiries into which the sons of Loyola frequently en- 
deaY^^^ed to penetrate, although without hringitig about, at 
once, any particular result, was especially European Turkey, 
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and Father Sarot. among others, gate himself ixouble suite 
beyond the common to make proselytes among the breeK 
Christians in Roumelia. His object appeared, however, o 
much less for the welfare of their s^uis than for looking _ 
their property, as he attached himself at once merely to the rm 
and he favoured, above all, with his exhortations, well-endowea 


widows. . rxT 

To the latter class belonged i certain Sophia Nara, a o 

who possessed in gold and vmualdes more than forty purses, a 
is about 80,000 florins, and Sarot, who had soon discovere ns. 
did not desist until the good /spphia went over to Catholicism 
from the lieretical sect of Am^enians to which she had belonge . 
and at the same time consigned her whole property to c 
Society of Jesus, in consideration of the promise that slie shou 
be bountifully cared for during the rest of her life. I is was a 
good stroke of fortur^e', as the woman was no longer young, anrt, 
besides, soon beoame sick, which encouraged a hope t at e 

pension would not long have to be paid. Bnt Sarot ha , 

assaid, without his host, and during' the next two 7®“® _ 

1 j 1 I - r 4. thp t^rave. He now, he 

lady advanced not a single step nearer iiic t.. 

. , , j j u indeed, about 

over, began to be more close, and denied her, ^ ^ ., 

the allowance she had previously enjoyed, as Si ^ ^ident/. 

fallen into a long tedious sickness; her nephew..the 

woman at once turned, would have nothing more ^ ^ith 

her, after she had made it Icnown that she had sum. |^er 

goods and chattels with the .Jesuits. Thus, the condition the 

poor Sophia became always more unbearable, and as she was now 


confined to her one solitary room, which she could no longer 
leave on account of weakness, she was nearly out of hor senses 
with despair. Once more she applied to her nephews, and once 
more .received for answer that she should look for support to 
those to whom she had assigned her property. The deplorable 
creature now collected together all her strength, and crawled 
into the street. Here, falling down, she was raised up by some 
compassionate soul, and conveyed in a carriage before the house 
of her relative. They knocked at the door, and begged for com¬ 
passion for her. At first the nephews \VCre deaf to all entreati' 
but at last they opened the door and admitted diet. The a 
related everything—how she had been treated from first up 
to the present time, how they had at the commencement allured 
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her with flfittering speeches, aad how hitterly they hnd given 
oer kicks. All were filled with pity for her, and were enraged 
at the vile conduct of the sons of Loyola. 

The Armenian Patriarch, at that time present, was made 
acquainted with alt the details of the transaction. The woman 
acceded with joy to his admonition to return into the Arme¬ 
nian Church, and, after this was accomplished the Patriarch 
promised to use all his influence in order to recover the pro¬ 
perty which had been given away. The Prince of the Church 
kept his promise, and made a complaint to the Pasha. The 
Pasha was no less resolute, as he caused Father Sarot to he 
fetched, and ordered him, with the alternative of having his ears 
cut ofl, to give hack the whole of the donatiob. The Father, 
however, affirmed that he had received only four, instead of 
forty, purses, and swore to this falsehood on the cross of Christ. 
Herewith content, the Pasha allowed him to go at. liberty, and 
the Father rejoiced, internally, that he had, at all events, saved 
tbirty-six purses. Immediately therennon. he found it well to 
vanish during the darkness of the night, as he learnt that the 
nephews were not satisfied with the decision of the Pasha, hut had 
tn -en the trouble to collect facts hy which the true condition of 
their aunts property, and also the peijury of Father Sarot, could 
e prove . He found it well to disappear, said I; but, as to 
this, I mean merely out of Eoumelia, not out of the world, for a 
short time afterwards he turned up in Italy, and the General 
rewarded him for his excellent service with a situation of Hector. 
But enough of this! Enough, for it would only disgust most 
readers to listen to further proofs of tho shamelessness of the 
eons of Loyola as to inheritance-hunting. Involuntarily the 
other question comes up for consideration,whether all theJesuits 
thought and acted alike. One might he of opinion that it 
was a sheer impossibility that, in a Society numbering so many 
members, who in part, at least, were highly gifted—that, I say 
in sucli a Society tlu ro should not exist some brethren wiio 
would be ashamed of such a vile transaction ns that of notorious 
mhentonce-hunting. One might be of such an opinion, and I 
oelievo rightly so, but what docs tliat matter? The Superiors 
ot the Society, and especially the General in Rome, knew every 
iher perfectly, while annually the most detailed spvincr reports 
cessanly be forwarded, and consequently they were 
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exactly for wliat jDosition this one or that one was best 
suited. Is it to be believed, however, that one who, in the matter 
of inheritance-hunting, thought even but a little un-Jesuitically, 
would be appointed to be Father Confessor, and, indeed, Father 
Confessor to a rich widow ? Suppose this to be the case, how¬ 
ever, had the mistake been made at any time of an unsuitable 
person being assigned os Father Confessor to this or that high 
personage, would not this error be at once rectified by the sub¬ 
stitution of a fit and proper successor ? The Superior retained 
the full right of disposal over the members, and notoriously made 
the most unlimited use of this right. To obey was the duty of 
every one of them, as otherwise punishment was certain, and the 
result most disagreeable. Suppose, however, the most extreme 
case, namely, that a member had contrived to deceive all his 
brethren as to his true character, and had made use of his posi¬ 
tion of lather Confessor to restrain his confessant from making 
a will in favour of the Order, or even had not encouraged him to 
do so; suppose such a case, what would be the consequences ? 

The instance of Father Zimenes gives-us the best reply. He 
was Father Confessor to a rich widow of Madrid, and as she 
lay on her death-bed, in the year 1633, made her will; he did not 
use all his influence with her to bequeath her means to the 
Order, but, on the contrary, admonished her to leave it to her 
rightful heir. So the widow did, indeed, and more than that, 
she confessed immediately before death to her ndatives the noble 
conduct of the Father; from these relatives, however, the Jesuits 
at third hand learned this, and four weeks afterwards the worthy 
Zimenes was no longer among the living. He died in the 
profess-houso in Madrid of a sudden attack of heart disease, as 
his fellow members affirmed; he was, in triitli, however, as most 
clearly came out on the subsequent expulsion of the sons of 
Loyola, condemned to death by his Superiors, and slowly killed 
by the deprivation of all food and drink. He ought to serve as 
a warning to his fellow members; and this has certainly been 
the case, as no one ever afterwards heard that a Jesuit had 
advised anyone not to bequeath his property to the Society 
of Jesus. On the contrary, they proved themselves in this 
respect, almost without exception, so zealous and expert, 
that no other Order can be at all compared with them in 
particular; and an author of the last century gave them 
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exxeltence*' 




characteristio nickname of “ Legacy hunters pa$ 


I must not, however, conceal on this occasion that several 
booties escaped them from the fervour of their zeal. As beat 
proof that it is wiser in all things to be content with moderation 
rather than to covet everything, I allow myself to confirm this 
by a couple of examples. 

In Brussels there lived at the beginning of the 17th century a 
couple of rich relatives-—a brother and sister—quite pleasantly 
and in perfect accord with each other, although the sister was a 
little over-pious, while the brother entertained rather free views 
in regard to matters of religion. They were neither of them 
any longer young, and there could he no question of marriage 
either in the one case or the other; on the other hand, there 
was no lack of other sources of enjoyment, and the brother took 
especial trouble in visiting every year for a couple of months 
foreign lands and cities. On one occasion the latter set off 
again on such a journey, and as he contemplated remaining 
away for a lengthened time, he previously made his will, in 
which he designated his sister as his sole heiress; not that there 
was any thought about dying, but merely to be prepared for all 
contingencies, as a matter of duty. It appeared, however, that 
the brother remained away much longer than he had any inten¬ 
tion of doing, and as he did not during the whole of this time 
allow a single word to be. heard from him, the sister began to 
have foreboding of something being amiss. She was strengthened 
in this foreboding by her Confessor, a worthy Father belonging 
to the Society of Jesus, who looked already upon the death of 
the brother as certain, and built joyful hopes upon it. Upon 
her entreaty, moreover, he promised, in order that she should 
not be any longer vexed with uncertainty, to cause information 
to be obtained through his fellow members, who had their places 
of residence all over the world, and on this account she told 
him everything that she knew as to the aim and object of her 
brother’s journey. It now occurred that she hej-self became 
mck shortly thereupon, and the Jesuit urged her most carnestlv 
'0 make a will in favour of his Order. She hesitated for a 
, g time, as her brother, whom shb had promised to institute 
. j in the event of her death, might possibly be still olive, 
ssornow suddenly brought a document, prepared by 
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the rector and coadjutor of some distant college, and in this 

document it stood in black and white that the brother had died 

on such and such a day, and even the complaint from which he 

had suffered was mentioned. Of course there was now u' 

longer any doubt about his death, and in consequence there^rer, 

the Jesuit continued his urgent solicitations in regard to the v Of 

that he demanded. At length the pious devotee bequeathed 

the Order not only her own property, hut that also belonging \qq 

her brother, as upon this she had testamentary claims. No'^^ 

who could rejoice more than the worthy Society of Jesus? 

lo and behold! She suddenly recovered again, although alreiQpg 

being looked upon as lost, and, what was still worse, the brotl 

supposed to be dead, turned up again safe and sound. Ho ^^ury 

sure enough, got through a severe illness, but in quite a d 

rent town from where the sons of Loyola had made him ou\^ gg 

dead, and now it became as clear as daylight that the atte'^er 

document had been a mean and lying invention. Consequcyery 

the Jesuit Confessor was at once dismissed, and, he8ides,.a 

^ ' over 

sister then made a new will, in which the former one was i 

^or to 

pletely cancelled, so that the Jesuits wore frustrated foir 

time at least. p . 

. mgth, 

Another still more pleasant story, wherein it happcnet]t 
the sons of Loyola had deceived themselves about an inherijnUjjt, 
of which they had already made quite sure, had Metz fr con- 
playground during the second half of the 17th century, nov; 
Jesuits had there persuaded a very rich man, as ho came tcupon 
that his soul would only suffer torture for ten thousand yeoesuit 
Purgatory, if they had tea thousand masses for the welfarv^st, 
his soul, that is, a thousand a year for ten years, and th.e dyin^- 
man not only believed this, but provided in his will that his 
sons should pay ten gold dollars for each muss, so that the heirs 
had to disburse annually un expenditure of ten thousand gold 
dollars for ten years. This now seemed to them to be a very 
dear ransom from the flames of Purgatory, and they consulted 
over the matter with their counsel, an extremely sagacious man, 
as to whether there wes any way of remedying the matter. The 
will was, however, quite legally drawn up, and could not be di' 
puted. Thus far, then, there appeared that nothing couh’ 
(ioEo, and they already were willing to submit to their fate 
a most cunning expedient occurred to the advocate. “ 
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if W 0 brought forward an attestation from 



the Pope that the soul of the testator had been already released 
from Purgatory ? Such an attestation ought to be obtainable 
for a moderate sum of money, and then soul masses would no 
longer be required for the release of the soul of the deceased. This 
being the case, the obligation for the payment would also cease, 
and I will now undertake that the sons of Loyola obtain 
for damages naught but ridicule.” Thus did the man learned 
in the law reckon, and, in due course, he put himself in 
close communication with a Minorite brother, a crafty fellow 
of a monk. The latter, who, besides, was a thorough enemy 
of the Jesuits on account of their arrogance undertook the 
commission with the utmost joy, and set off for Rome in the 
greatest haste, well provided with money and recommendations. 
Of course he publicly gave out quite a different ground for the 
object of his journey, and the other participators in the matter 
preserved perfect silence as to the design, in order that the sons 
of Loyola might not have their attention called to the affair, and 
prevent its accomplishment. The Minorite arrived in Rome all 
safe and sound, and, as before said, possessing a propier degree 
of understanding, ho immediately made application in the right 
direction and quickly succeeded in obtaining the testimonial he 
desired, for less than one thousand dollars. As soon, however, as 
he got this in his pocket he hastened back to Metz with a very 
contented mind, and handed the same over to the heirs, who richly 
rewarded him for it. In the moautime, the sons of Loyola were 
not idle in reading masses for the soul of the deceased, and, 
after the first quarter of a year had elapsed, they presented their 
first account for two thousand five hundred dollars. How, 
indeed, were they now^ startled when they received a reply quite 
seriously that the soul of the testator had already been released 
from Purgatory, and that as there had thus been no occasion to 
read the masses, the money must be refused. “ This is, indeed, 
quite a foolish answer, which savours of the mad-house,” exclaimed 
the Jesuits to the heirs ; hut the latter held to it, and left the 
sons of Loyola to proceed as it pleased them. The advocate 
indeed, declared that he was ready to produce proof of the truth 
of their assertion. It came now, of course, to a law*suit, and 
the Jesuits rested in the firm conviction that they must gain it 
Bimply up^ the passage in the will referred to. As, however, 
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tlie man learned in the law pulled the testimonial of the Holy 
See out of bis pocket and laid it before the Court, all self- 
possession disappeared from their faces, and they acknowledged 
themselves to have been outwitted. They, renounced, conse¬ 
quently, all further legal proceedings, and at the same time, also, 
all money claims. Upon the advocate, however, on the other 
hand, who had adopted this cunning measure, and upon the 
Minorite monk, who acted as the mediator, they visited such 
intense irreconcilable hatred that they never rested until both of 
them quitted the town, and never more returned thereto. 

A still more unpleasant business, connected with a buc- 
cession, happened at that time to the sons of Loyola in 
Naples, when the Duke of Ossuna reigned there as Viceroy. A 
very rich merchant had bequeathed to them his whole property, 
under the condition that an only son, who was very young at the 
time of his death, entered into their Order ; however, when 
interrogated, in his eighteenth year, as to whether it would be his 
wish.to remain in the world, should the lad refuse to become a 
Jesuit, they should then be bound to pay over his patrimony 
to him, .which amounted to more than a hundred thousand 
ducats, and they might, in that case, only retain, as a compensa¬ 
tion, what had been expended by them for his education, 
Ohristianly and economically reckoned. This was.a vory.indefl- 
nite passage, out of which, at a pinch, anything might be twisted 
that was liked, and the Jesuits at once made up their minds, at 
any rate, to turn it to their own advantage. Therefore, when 
the young man, in his eightCentli year, declared his intention 
to remain in the world, they .gave themselves no particular 
trouble to keep him back from doing so, but allowed him rather 
to withdraw conspicuously and without any difficulty; as he 
then, however, desired to have his property delivered up to him, 
they intimated that it would be liberal ou their part if they gave 
him back as much as ten thousand ducats, as. on the supposition 
that he would remain with them, they had already expended 
everything in-benevolent objects., Upon this the youtli declared 
himself not to be at all saUsBed, and, on the other hand, put in 
a demand for eighty thousand ducats, ns it was certainly more 
than enough if he allowed them twenty thousand on account of 
his education. Thus the two parties contended with the utmost 
vivacity about the matter, and the Jesuits especially showed not 
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the least desire to abate even one iota of their claim. _ ^ 

to pub an end to the matter as soon as possible, the youth, by 
the advice of his friends, addressed himself to the Viceroy (the 
Duke of Ossuna), who caused the accuser, as well as the acc"-®®“» 
to come before him, asking each of them as to how 

demand, 

be contenteiTh-ith seventy thousand ducats ; the Jesuits, how¬ 
ever, obstinately persisted that they would not be able to pay 
more than ten thousand. » Good, then,” said the Viceroy now 
to the sons of Loyola; “ you can demand what you consider 
reasonable and Ohristianliko. I ask you, then, this: Is it a 
Christian principle that one should do to one’s neighbour as one 
would wish to be done by ? ” “ So teaches the Holy Scrip¬ 

tures,” answered the disciples of Ignatius. “ Then,” decided 
the Viceroy, “act accordingly; that is to sav, give to the 
youth the ninety thousand ducats which you retained for your- 
selve 8 , ,TOd take the ten thousand which you were prepared to 

Sood, in spite of all the machinations 
ol the BQis of Loyola, and everyone praised the Duke, as well 
r h ,8 Solornon-hko wisdom, as on account of the characteristic 
teha,.our which he h«d brought to light. Th„a. BomeUmos, 

»ntor<l °/ ho'-ever. the, 

coutoyed to hold UDCommoiay.-foBt to wlmt hod been testa 

mentsnly promised them, «nd tho wtirld would be nstoniehed if 
one put upon paper ell the portioni.rs an to the whole of the 
ouras obtained by thorn through leg-acy-hunting. 
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CHAPTER II, 

ROBBERY AND THEFT AMONG LAITY AND ECCLESIASTICS* 


There is much material for this chapter, and one would almost 
be inclined to the opinion that the sons of Loyola liked r^tbing 
better than to busy themselves with stealing and rob^^*^&* One 
comes much more quickly and easily into possession o^ionything 
in this way than by honest gain and the ^industry of the hahas— 
why not, therefore, acquire riches thus ? In order, however, 
to give the reader a very clear insight into those villainous 
practices I will begin with Cheating in a small way/* then go 
on to regular'* Theft/’ and, lastly, conclude with Robbery on a 
large scale.” But, in all these t*hree specialities, villainy shall only 
be so far especially brought to notice as may be necessary to 
give a correct picture of the Order of Jesus, the object I have 
in hand, and I will not go to work with the Chronique Scan^ 
daleuse in my hand. 

A most common pnxctice among the sons of Loyola was to 
solicit a present from rich parents who desired the reception of 
their sons into the novi tiate of their Order, and, indeed, such a 
present as corresponded to the property to which the young man 
would one day be entitled. One might, therefore, regard such 
presents as a kind of •* dotal gift,” or, still better, a gift in 
anticipation of the future inheritance,” and upon this the sons 
of Loyola founded their right to demand the same. Besi ' * 9 , 
added they, is not a person taken care of for h7c as raeml r of 
their Society, and therefore may one not sacrifice a bit of money 
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sfat it ? In short, thoy knew how to get over, in this way, most 
cunningly, without deriving any hurt therefrom, the publicly 
expressed statute by which they were bound to impart all in¬ 
struction gratis, and the sums of money which they earned in 
this manner were by no means inconsiderable. Still, matters 
did not end here, seeing they dismissed very many of these 
youths after a short time as unsuitable, regaining, however, for 
themselves the dotal gift. Indeed, they were aware that not a 
few of those were unfit, and that they could not be made any 
use of, owing to their want of talent; their sole object, therefore, 
in receiving them into the novitiate was to be able to possess 
themselves of what was paid on admission! The proofs of 
these deceitful dealings might be brought to light by hundreds 
and hundreds; it is sufficient, however, to refer to one instance 
alone, which is remarkable in this respect, that a father con¬ 
trived, in a most original way, to get back the entrance money 
which had been paid for his son. 

A very wealthy smith, settled in the neighbourhood of Milan, 
wished to participate in the honour of seeing his son among the 
Jesuits, and offered the rector of the college in the aforesaid 
capital the tolerably large sum, in ready money, of 2,000 ducats 
in the event of the latter meeting his wishes. The rector 
laughed in his sleeve, ns tho youth was a very strong, square- 
built churl, being at the same time such a queer fellow that it 
would not be possible to mould him into an ordinary monk, and 
still less into a Jesuit. Nevorthele.ss, the rector assented with 
pleasure, slid the 2,000 ducats into his pocket, and enveloped 
the youth in a novice’s habit. All went on well now, during a 
couple of weeks, and the son of Loyola in embryo was treated 
in a way os that nothing bettor could be desired. In 
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inay be well imagined, when bis son came back to him, and the 
latter had to sofFer much at first from the circumstance of his 
return. The father soon, however, perceived that tlie fault lay 
entirely with the sons of Loyola, and he not only at once de¬ 
manded the return of his 2,000 ducats, but, as his request was 
refused, he proceeded to lodge a complaint in the law courts. 
But what did this ;omplaint matter? The sons of Loyola 
proved that the smith had given the 2,000 ducats to them as 
a present, ' and, as one could not be compelled to return dona¬ 
tions, so w’as the complainant put to silence. 

In the regular legal way there was, then, nothing to be done, 
but the smith now hit upon an extraordinary plan of proceeding, 
and this brought about his object. He caused a regular Jesuit's 
dress to be made for his son, and thus clad he was obliged to 
work in the smithy, to flog the horses in the streets, and to go 
on all errands that were required. This peculiar spectacle 
attracted a number of inquisitive loafers, as the Jesuit pupil was 
observed by everyone at the anvil, and soon nothing else was 
talked about in the whole neighbourhood than this affair. 
People not only chatted about it, however, but also railed and 
jeered uncommonly, and the honour of the sons of Loyola began 
to suiflfer considerably. They at once complained respecting the 
abuse of their Jesuit costume; but the legal authorities gave 
it as their opinion that the young smith had a right to the 
said costume, os he actually had been received as a Jesuit 
novice ; and now the insults end jeers increased more than ever. 
In short, at last there remained nothing else for the sons of 
Loyola to do but to terminate the scandal by putting the best 
face on the matter, and returning the 2,000 ducats to the smith; 
and thus the latter attained his end by means of his original 
idea. 

There was another custom among the sons of Loyola, accord¬ 
ing to direction to borrow from rich persons well disposed 
towards the Order, under the pretext of great poverty and on 
account of the colleges or seminaries, smaller or larger sums of 
money, and, if demanded, to give written bills of obligation, the 
repayment of which they put off as much as possible. If, then, 
the creditor should later on contract some illness which brongb' 
him near to death, they were wont to visit him unceasingly, 

continue to put pressure upon him until he should hand " 

over 
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the note of hand they had given liim, which was the 
same thing as giving them a present of the money lent. In 
this way the Society of Jesus acquired much riches. More 
than this, they borrowed sums of money wherever they could 
without giving, in acknowledgment any note of hand for the 
same. In order to carry on this game effectually the Fathers 
put on an appearance of the greatest honest'- and candour, and 
conducted themselves in such a way as if the word “ deceit ” 
were quite opposite to their character; so how could a pious 
soul, from whom they had borrowed money for a holy object, 
think so meanly of them as to require a note of hand us> 
security ? No ; the mere word of such distinguished men was 
quite sufficient, and anything more would have been an insult to 
religion itself. 

What did the sons of Loyola do, however, when, as was often 
the case, they succeeded in obtaining a loan in this way ? Did 
they keep to their word, and pay buck the loan honourably and 
honestly? God forbid! but, in nine coses out of ten, they 
denied having incurred the debt, and by poqury released them¬ 
selves from repaying it. Certea! a very convenient way of 
obtaining money, although they i-epudiated the idea of theft. 
“But,” said the sons of Loyola, “only fools would have so 
inehistio a conscience as. to shrink from doing such a trifle as 
that! ’’ Of course, moreover, it would be inadmissible for me 
to make so startling an accusation against the Society of Jesus 
without having the required proofs in my hands. 

In the town of Orleans a Mademoiselle Vinet, before her death, 
had presented to her maid, who had served her dining many 
years, a considerable sum in Louis d’or, along with a valuable 
collection of old gold coins; and this took place in the presence 
of her confessor, Father Director. The latter now ofiered to the 
maid to deposit the money for her at very good interest, as also 
to hand over to an amateur with whom , ho was acquainted the 
gold coins, in order that they should bo properly valued; and 
the maid, greatly pleased at such an offer, at once gave him over 
her whole treiisurc. As regards a receipt for the same from the 
holy lather, it was out of the question, and never entered into 
thvO head of the maid to demand one, as she was fearful of com- 
mittJng sin by not putting the fullest confidence in such a 
respec table gentleman as was the Father. Sonie time after this 
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ftdemoiselle Yinet died, and as the maid, Alice by name, 
to enter into the state of matrimony, she asked the Father, at 
the request of her lover how much had been realised from the sale 
of the gold coins, and where he had deposited the whole of the 
money. “ Gold coins,” replied the Father, “ thou dcccivest thy¬ 
self, my daughter; there were none such, but merely copper ones 
of little value, and as for the remaining money, thou canst have 
that any day, altogether about a thousand francs.” The maid 
was astounded, as her deceased mistress had told her that the 
total value amounted to twenty thousand livres, or francs. But 
the Father stuck to his assertion, and became most indignant 
when the lover of Alice would not be contented with the thousand 
francs. The advice of an advocate was now taken, and re¬ 
course had to the law. But the Jesuits, who to a man sided 
with their fellow brother, at once adopted a lofty tone, and 
entered a complaint of gross calumny. Consequently, Alice 
and her betrothed were at length compelled to pray for forgive¬ 
ness, and publicly to confess that they had falsely accused 
Father Director of fraud. 

It went better with the Oapucin Timothcus de la Flute, who 
acted for many years as agent, correspondent, and courier for 
Father Le Tellier, the ill-famed Father Confessor of Louis XIV., 
during his strife with the Jansenists. After the saidCapucin had 
become Bishop of Berith, in the year 173?., he demanded of the 
Jesuits of Tours the return of the sum of 130,000 livres, which 
he had handed over to them for safe keeping; the sons of 
Loyola, however, denied ever having received a single sou from 
him, and be could not produce proof to the contrary, ns he had 
been foolish enough not to have made sure by a note of hand of 
any description. With dismay he took to entreaty, and humili¬ 
ated himself, even to tears; but the worthy Fathers remained 
obdurate, and declared they would make a complaint against 
him if he pestered them any more. At last, in his rage, ho 
threatened to expose all the intrigues and wicked manoeuvres to 
which he had been subjected by order of the Father Confessor 
Le Tellier, and he already, indeed, began to entertain the idea 
of making the party or the Jansenists acquainted with every¬ 
thing, when Le Tellier interfered just in time, and constrairued 
his fellow-members to yield. 

Timothous de ta Flute thus obtained his money back, again, 
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but in thirteen yearly instalments, and, besides, without any 
interest, so that the Fathers stiH always derived some profit. 


At the beginning of century the Jesuits played a 

great game at Li6^p. most of the widows and elderly un¬ 
married ladie<=»’^^^^^®d to have only them as Father Confessors. 
Among ladies was a Mademoiselle Devise, a 

iijj^;^n of mature age, celebrated for her riches as well as her 
;>!gotry, who had on different occasions not only lent large 
sums to the Jesuit college, but also, in th6 year 1737, when very 
ill, given over in charge to her Confessor, Father Adrian 
Lontemberg, a casket filled with gold pieces, in order that the 
latter might hand it over to her nephew Devis6 as soon as be 
should arrive at Li6ge after her death. The Father Confessor, 
who also obtained a very considerable legacy for his Order, 
solemnly promised to do so, and the good old dame died imme¬ 
diately afterwards in the firm belief that she had acted for the 
best for her dear nephew. When, however, he arrived, and at 
once demanded from the college the restoration of the sums which 
had been lent, as well as the casket entrusted to the care of 
Father Lontemberg—respecting which two matters he had been 
fortunately made aware by a letter which the aunt caused to be 
written on her death-bed by the chamber-maid—the above-named 
Father denied, in the strongest terms, ever having received any¬ 
thing but a small trifle from Mademoiselle Devis6. Indeed, he 
declfired the requisition of the nephew to be a villainous inven¬ 
tion, which was calculated to bring the Order of Jesus into 
disrepute, for as far as he knew—and he stood on the most in¬ 
timate terms ’with his deceased confessing daughter, so much so 
that she withheld no secret from him—it was quite contrary to 
the inclination of the aunt Devis6 to allow large sums of monev 
to lie without interest, and there never 1 id existed such a thing 
as a casket filled with pistoles. 

The other sons of Loyola present in the college of Li6ge 
also assumed the same rdle, and, if they did not absolutely 
gainsay having received small donations now and then from 
the deceased, they stoutly denied, with a hold front, having 
obtained any such large sums as were laid claim to by the 
nephew. The poor Devise, who had believed himself entitled to 
a large inheritance, was now in a sad plight, and knew not what 
to do. He had, indeed, the letter of the chamber-maid, but the 
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lattfr had‘ suddenly disappeared from Li6ge overnight, without 
anyone being in the least able to ^ive any information as to her 
abode. How could he, then, he prove that the letter 

contained the truth, or, indeed, that it was ac>i,entio ? 

The situation was one of desperation; still, overnight came 
good counsel. Father Golenvaux, who kept the secre*. register 
of the revenues and expenses of the college at Liego, huj ^ 
nephew—others affirm that he was his son-^towards. whom be 
entertained extraordinary affection, and this, latter, who always 
and at all times had access to his uncle, offered, for a sum of 
money, to make a. copy of the'whole receipts which flowed 
into the treasury of the Jesuit college. This was done, and, 
sure enough, in this secret, book were not only found noted all 
the moneys as to which the nephew, had laid claim, but there 
was also the statement of the number of pistoles contained in 
the casket above mentioned. 

The young Devise now, by the advice of his advocate, applied 
to the vicar apostolical of the day» and laid all these particulars 
before him, at the same time declaring that he would be willing 
and ready to spare the Jesuits the scandal of a public trial, if 
they voluntarily accorded to him what he was entitled to demand. 
Thereupon the vicar at once.took action, and Father Golenvaux, 
by his order, was obliged to lay before him at once the original 
register, and as it was found to correspond with the copy, there 
remained nothing else, of course, for the sons of Loyola to do 
but to pay the amount for whioli they were liable, so that their 
design for this once completely miscarried. 

The greatly notorious law*suit, between, them and the Herren 
von Viane, which began in 1738 and ended in 1745, terminated, 
on the other hand, quite differently, as the sons of Loyola com¬ 
pletely gained the day, although their proved rascality was quite 
apparent. In the year 1738, Frau Moriaue Justidavis, spouse 
of Herr Rombault von Viane, succeeded to an inheritance in 
Germany, to the amount of 300,000 florins, consisting partly in 
coin and partly in diamonds and other valuables, whereupon she 
came to Brussels with the same, in order to convert all. these 
objects into current money. Hereupon Father Lutger Jansens, 
whom, on account of his highly esteemed reputation, she took 
as her Father Confessor, dechired to her that he would assist her 
to the best of his ability; and at the same time advised her, lirsl 
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to place the valuables in tbe Jesuits* college, as thev 
would be much safer there, at any rate, than in any private 
house. This was evident to Frau Mariane von Viane, and the 
Father fetched a carriage, by the aid of which he conveyed the 
gold and precious stones into the college; no acknowledgment 
was granted as to the receipt of these latter, which amounted in 
value to 630,000 francs, because it was intended shortly to con¬ 
vert them into Belgian coin. Scarcely had this taken place, 
than Herr Rombault von Viane arrived in Brussels, and when 
his wife told him all, informing him that she had received no 
receipt of any kind, he augured nothing good. He ordered the 
same, therefore, to preserve the most complete silence for the 
present as to his arrival, and then hastened to a sagacious 
lawyer, in order to consult with him as to what should be done. 
After long consideration, it was agreed that the Frau should fall 
sick, and that, on this account, she should send for her Con¬ 
fessor, Father Jansens. After having received from faim some 
religious consolation, she should then begin to speak to him con¬ 
cerning tbe valuables entrusted to hie care, and tell him that she 
had received the orders of her husband in writing to deliver 
them over to Herr von Dormael, a well-known wholesale dealer 
in Brussels. It was arranged, moreover, that every word 
which was exchanged should,be taken down by two notaries, 
who, with four worthy citizens of the town, would be hid 
in a neighbouring alcove, and the acconnt then subscribed by 
the.se citizens as witnesses. In due course, the four witnesses, 
with the two notari^, were so artfully concealed in the alcove, 
that they could see as well as hear all that went on in the neigh¬ 
bouring chamber, and the celebrated Father was now brought 
to render consolation to the sick Frau Mariano, who laid 
herself down in bed. He, of course, came at once, and 
discharged his duty as ecclesiastic, receiving bis fee. As this 
was over, however, the Frau asked him whether there was any 
hope yet that tbe German gold, together with the precious stones 
and other valuables, might be advantageously converted into 
, U. lgian money, “ Not yet.” replied Uie Father, who naturally 
j 'Resumed that be was quite alone with his confessing child; ou 

; the other hand, “ he hoped, in a short time, to be enabled to 

I bring more favourable intelligence, and, in the meantime the 
1 treasure was well taken care of.” The Frau now explained to 
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him that her hiishand had given her orders that the gold and : 
diaTiionds should be handed over to the wholesale dealer von 
Dormael, and, good or ill, that she must give effect to the order. 
Upon this the Father became very angry, and declared that he 
would in no case deliver the things to the said wholesale dealer. 
Indeed, he forbade the Frau to speak a single word about the 
matter with Herr'von Dormael, and vowed solemnly that he 
would deny, without further ado, even at the risk of being burnt 
alive, having any concern as to the keeping of the treasure if she ' 
was so indiscreet as to speak to him again about this order. 
With these v/ords he took his leave, without, however, having 
aiiy conception of having been overheard by anyone with the 
exception of the Frau von Viane alone; the two notaries, 
however, at once now stepped out of the alcove, completed their 
minutes, and caused the same to he subscribed by the four 
citizens as witnesses, who had likewise been concealed. The 
next step was, that Herr von Viane demanded from Father 
Jansens the restoration of the treasure committed to his keeping, j 
and, as the Father actually carried out his threat of denying j 
everything, he at once lodged a legal complaint. His advocate 
produced the protocol which had been taken, and the four sworn 
witnesses, to show that everything had occurred as stated in 
the deed. In spite of all this. Father Jansens persisted in 
denying everything, and all the Jesuits of Li6gc sided with 
him. The coachman was found who had taken the treasure into 
the Jesuit College, and the man acknowledged on oath having j 
done so. On the other hand, the sons of Loyola maintained 
that every point of the accusation was invented, and that the two 
notaries, along with the four witnesses, bad been bought over by 
Herr von Viane. They succeeded in getting the coachman to ! 
recall his first declaration, and further managed to produce sixty 
witnesses who gave evidence in their favour; they at length 
worked upon the people, by pamphlets distributed about, as well 
as by public denunciations from tbo pulpits, in such a way that 
not a few firmly believed that the couple Viane, with the said two 
notaries and four witnesses, had concocted a vile conspiracy to 
the injury of the Jesuit Order, The law-suit appeared incline 
to go, too, in favour of the sons of Loyola, as the High Council 
of Brabant had already ordered proceedings to be taken against 
the perjured coachman. Indeed, it was also proposed to pro- i 
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against the two Vianes and their associates; 
when suddenly, in May 1743, fifty out of tlie sixty Jesuit 
witnesses, driven into a corner by the Court of Law, declared that 
they had received money for their evidence, and that it was false. 
The leader of the sixty, by name Konisloe, who, witli nine 
others, still adhered to his first assertion, was now subjected to 
torture, whereupon the whole web of villainy was revealed. The 
sentence ugaiust Konisloe and five other chief perjurers con¬ 
sisted in flogging, branding round the neck, and then ten 
years' imprisonment with hard labour, and, lastly, eternal banish¬ 
ment out of the town and its precincts. Two other guiitv 
accomplices were condemned to be flogged and to be banished 
for life; and another two n ’v to be placed in the pillory. At 
the same time the High Cou. ^f Brabant ordered proceedings 
to be taken against Master \, rsin, the secretary of the Pro¬ 
curator-General, because he had likewise allowed himself to bo 
bribed by the Jesuits, but he saved himself, together with some 
equally guilty associates, by flight, to which he was assisted by 

money from some unknown band—undoubtedly that of the 
Jesuits. 

It now seemed that the rightful case of the Vianes had 
won the victory, and everyone expected shortly a decree in 
their favour. But the sons of Loyola appealed to the Supremo 
Court of Brussels, and, supported by fresh evidence, demanded 
ro-estabhshment in their former position. The Supreme Court, 
consisting for the most part of adherents to their Order, granted 
their petition, and the trial began afresh. At once every effort 
was made m order to get the judges to vote in their favour, 
and money and women played therein a principal part. Herr 
Rombault von Viane, on the other hand, was brought to extremi¬ 
ties from tlie hitherto enormous costs of the suit, and could no 
longer compete against Jesuit influence. At length, in the 
summer of the year 1745. the case was ripe for judgment and 
tlio jSupieme Court decreed as follows:— 



lirst. Rombault von Viaue is declared arrested, as he has 
falsely represented tliat he was possessed of a treasure of coined 
and uncoined gold, as well as of rough diamonds and other 
pv-ooious stones, to the amount of 296,000 florins, and th4i bo 
had committed this treasure to the Jesuit College and m !! 
espectanv to Father Lutger Jansens. On account ouL “ng 
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conhnement, however, to which he has been subjected, as also 
of bis former imbecility of mind, and other mitigating c’j- 
cumstances, he is released from arrest and condemned merely 
in law costs. 

Second. The two prisoners Michael Voider, painter, and 
Jodocus Roos, formerly infantry officer, are to be considered 
convicted in that ihey gave false evidence against Father Jansens, 
and shall be flogged on the scafibld and then banished.; their 
property also is to be forfeited to the State, after the deduction 
of legal expenses. 

Thirdly and lastly. The prisoner Cauvo, citizen of-Brussels, 
is also declared to be guilty of having sworn a false oath 
against Father Jansens; but on account of his lengthened 
imprisonment, he is released from further imprisoment, and 
condemned merely in costs. 

Thus ran the sentence of the Supreme Court of Brussels, and 
who can describe the joy of the Jesuits? They could now 
retain their booty, and had succeeded in legally justifying them¬ 
selves besides! Nevertheless, it became at that time a proverb 
in Brabant, that one might as well throw one’s money into t?ie 
sea as entrust it to the Jesuits, for, with the exception of a 
few bigoted women, everyone was convinced of their villainy 
against the poor Rombault von Viane, But not only did the 
sons of Loyola know how to appropriate money entrusted to 
their keeping, .their system of cheating extended itself much 
further, and they took possession of whatever they could lay 
their hands upon. Indeed, they showed such a degree of expert- 
ness in such matters, as one could hardly imagine; they were 
well up in the school of forgery, theft, and robbery, and many of 
them in this acquired actual perfection. Thus, to begin with a 
little example, they caused several very rich and, at the same 
time, very pious inhabitants of Bordeaux to make a large 
sarcophagus of pure silver in order to keep in it several relics 
upon the high altar of the principal churoh; the superior, 
Rossow, in the night, substituting for the some a precisely 
siraiLir one made of lead, which had a thin plate of silver over it, 
sold the silver one after having melted it, and thereby gained for 
the Order a hundred potinds of silver. Thus, too, the 
olunino and Marsan employed themselves for several year? tb#> 
Jcbuit College of Angoul^me, in coining counterfeit jyoney, ter 
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winch operation they made nse of a cellar underneath, and their 
fellow brethren brought the same into circulation ; ns, however, 
in the year icil, the affair got wind, the two Fathers above- 
named were transferred quickly to some distant college, and it 
was declared that they had, for their crime, been expelled from 
the Order, and it was not known where they had gone. 

Again, King Philip III. of Spain gave permission to the 
sons of lioyola living in his kingdom, to coin the rough gold 
and silver that they obtained from America according to 
the usual standard, to the amount, indeed, of a million of 


piasters, in order that, with the profit thus obtained, they 
might be in a position to build a college in Malaga; the 
cunning Fathers, however, extended this permission to the extent 
of three millions, and the four-maravedi pieces which they coined 
were so bad that it gave rise to a general grumbling. It passed 
into a proverbial saying, if a dishonest debtor paid half to 
bis creditors, “ he had liquidated his debt with the maravedis of 
the Jesuits ”; and ultimately it came to this, that the Govern¬ 
ment were compelled to lower the value of this denomination 
of coin, because no one would take them any longer. Again, in 
the year 1729, Father Dequet caused, arbitrarily, 101 pictures 
of great value to be removed out of the house of Monsieur 
Tardif, engineer and secretary of Marshal Bonfleur, in the same 
night on which the master of the house died ; this w’as done by 
twelve shoe-blacks, brought together in great haste, such, indeed, 
being the hurry that one-and-twenty of the paintings wore lost; 
when the police interfered he produced, in justification of his 
robbery, a piece of waste-paper, on which was written, " I present 
all my pictures to the novitiate of the Jesuits in Paris, out of 
regard for my friend Father Dequet, who may cause the same to 
be removed at once. May 20th, 1729. Tardif.” But when this 
bit of waste-paper came to be more narrowly inspected, it 
became apparent that the scribbling thereon had been made by 
f^cquet himself, and tho police authorities consequently ordered 
the immediate restoration of the pictures by tho Jesuits of the 
.ovitintc of Pniis, who were compelled to make compensation 
for those which hc.d been lust—-a decision which was received 
with deafening applause by the public there assembled. 

Once mare, the sons of Ignatius played a uttle game in St. 
Fa not far from Granada in Spain, by means of a contrivance 
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which would have done honorir to the most cunning swindler, 
and on that account I cannot pass it over in silence. The 
inhabitants of St. Fe, so far back as the 15th century, had 
obtained, from the royal pair Ferdinand and Isabella, the right 
to conduct a canal from the river Genii, and this canal was for 
them of incalculable value, as it served for the irrigation of their 
lands, which would otherwise have yielded no produce. Now, 
it so happened 4hat the^ sons of Loyola had also, in the 17th 
century, acquired a large piece of land in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood for quite a ridiculous price, as this land possessed, no 
water right, and was, consequently, dry during the summer 
time; and one knows what a rainless summer in Granada means. 
On this account they made strenuous exertions to be allowed to 
participate in the privilege as regards the water permitted to the 
inhabitants of St. F6, and they urged to the utmost in order 
to obtain this liberty. The St. F^ans did not, however, at all 
allow themselves to be talked over, as they were unable to spare 
even the smallest portion of their water without inflicting the 
greatest injury upon themselves; and at length the sons of 
Loyola perceived that they Could not prevail in a friendly way, 
and by persuasion, in arranging the affair. 

Father Foniica, the rector of the college of Granada, thero- 
npon resolved to take a daring course, and caused a lay brotlier, 
who was well skilled in architecture, to build quite quietly a 
complete mill. That is to say, the individual parts of the same 
were prepared, as, for instance, the beams, wheels, mill-stones, 
and all other requisites; these were so excellently fitted, that 
the erection of the whole work could be effected in the course of 
a few hours. The builder at length completed his preparations, 
and now everything, such as the woodwork, the stones, and other 
requisites, was loaded, one fine evening, on carts, in order to con¬ 
vey them to a cert^iin spot where the property oftlie Jesuitsnearly 
abutted ou the irrigation canal. Having arrived there, imme¬ 
diately Father Foniica, with the aid of his carpenters, proceeded 
with the erection of the mill, while he directed the labourer^, 
who were waiting in readiness from the neighbouring farii 
belonging to tbo Jesuits, to dig a ditch up to the irrigation 
canal, in order that the mill might be supplied with water. 
Within a few hours all was done, and at the break of day the 
machinery rattled as Justily as if it had itself a pieaeure m 
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Thereupon a notary tvho accompanied him, and 
paid for Iiis trouble, produced an instrument 
1 wherein it was stated how ho had seen the said mill grinding 

j jpon the laud belonging to the Jesuits, without a single objec- 

I ; and when the instrument was ready, and had obtained the 

I j.0jj.iatures of more than twenty eye-witnesses. Father Fonuca 
it in liis pocket with a triumphant smile, as he thought, “ Who 
i now be in a position to deprive us of our mill, and if none 
n do this, who can take away from us the mill-ditch, with 
ich we shall be enabled to convert our unfruitful lands into 
larming settlement ? 

{is rejoicing, how^ever, came a little too soon, as, hardly had 
inhabitants of St. Fe been informed of what had taken place 
‘e night, when, under the command of their provost, Thomas 
08, a man as brave as he was sagacious, they attacked 
mill, pulled it completely down, and filled up the mill-ditch, 
ping it down so firmly that the water again took its 
course. Asa matter of course, the Jesuits made a com- 
t to the administration of justice at Granada, laying before 
■ame the document wherein the quiet possession of their 
was testified to, and sure enough tho law court, the majority 
’Sioso members stood on their side, not only admitted the 
Oe of the complaint, but also forthwith ordered the leaders 
ose concerned in the work of destruction to be put in 
K The trial thus appeared to take a very favourable turn 
le sons of Loyola, and as they spared no money in order to 
iver the judges to their side, tho inhabitants of St. F6 were 
n an ace of being condemned to re-bnild the mill at their 
a cost. This, however, was prevented by tho most respect- 
.iblc amongst the judges of the law court, the equally wise 
; and upright Don Paul Basquez de Agiiilur, who was completely 
I proof against all attempts at bribery, and upon his eloquent 
' exposition of the true facts oi tlie case— an exposition which in 
/ the clearest manner proved the right of the inhabitants of St. 

well as the thievish mode of proceeding of the sons of 
} oyola — no one of bis colleagues dared to express a contrary 
i opinion Consequently, on the motion of Aguilar, the complaint 
^ of the Jesuits was unanimously rejected, and the imprisoned 
St. F6aas immediately obtained their liberty. The sons of 
Loyola, too, took good care not again to raise any claim to the 
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said irrigation Avorks, and the most sensible amongst 
admitted even as much os that, if the whole history of the affair 
came before the public, there could be no question of its 
bilating all belief among the people as to the piety ^ 
fraternity. ‘^.tiou 

I could relate dozens of similar stories. In order, howe;^g 
not to tiro the reader, I would rather now leave tliese alone, 
such there exist not merely a few hundreds, but tens of hundre. 
indeed, hundreds of thousands, if not even still more ! It behov 
me, then, from a fear of being guilty of too great prolixity, 
make a selection, and I shall therefore content myself with 
description of three wholesale robberies, of which each 
exceeds the other in magnitude. 

But to begin. In the first decade of the 18th cer 
an old sailor settled in Nantes ; his name was Grillet, and 
family consisted of a grown-up daughter, who formerly 
long as her father was at sea, had lived at Orleans with 
mother, now deceased. The sailor, to all appearance, was 
poor, and for tliis reason performed the most menial office 
order to gain at least a little. The daughter, on her pa-<^ 
made herself useful as a washerwoman, and from mortis, .^ 
evening was never idle. They thus went on well for 
years, and, as they were no burden to the town, no one too^ 
particular notice of them. In the year 1713, the elder C 
began to fall sick, and as his life soon came to bo 
sidered in danger, the daughter, as a matter of course, 
looked about for a Father Confessor. Her choice fell 
Father Drouet, one of the most prominent among Uie J 
Fathers of the town, and tne same, in fact, undertook the pv. 
although not without long resistance, as old Grillet was con 
sidered to be very poor, as before said, and for the souls of 
poor the sens of Loyola never troubled themselves n 
Drouet now visited his new confessant from time to time, 
and these visits were always \ery important, l)ecauso the 
old sick man, who was unable to leave his bed, lay almost 
uncousolcd in his^ solitude; while the daughter could iiot 
remain in the house, because she otherwise would not hav».o) 
earned the necessary money for their sustenance. Neverth^dess 
the Father did not give by any means frequent calls, an^ the few 
times that he did come he cut matters as short cs possible. 
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doubt because the poverty of the neighbourhood and 
our of the poor creature disgusted him. He came, now, 
one day at an unexpected time, and greatly to his astonishment 
found old Grillet out of his bed sitting upon the ground. But 
mazeraent was vastly increased as, silently approaching from 
, he found what the old man was occupied in doing. The 
had a chest, which the Father had previously often 
larked under the bed; this was standing open before him, 
while he was rummaging about the contents of the same with 
both his hands. Of what, then, did the contents consist? 
Nothing else than heavy gold pieces, the number of which 
might amount, indeed, to as much as sixty thousand. Only 
imagine such a sight in a room like a beggar’s dwelling! Oalv 
f;mcy such riches with a man languishing in misery ! There was 
good ground here, indeed, for the Father to bo quite beside 
himself with amazement; on the other hand, there was suffi¬ 
cient ground for old Grillet to have had a stroke of apoplexy 
from terror, as he caught sight of the Father, for he had up to 
this time initiated no one into the secret of his riches, and had 

only allowed himself a sight of his treasure when he know that 
^ quite alone. Before everything, the Father was now 
to mow from what source these riches had come, and 
ntly made out that Grillet, in former times, had been the 
. of a piratical ship, by which he had rendered the bays 
' ot the Pacific Ocean unsafe. Curiosity now impelled the Father 
I to make still more minute inquiries as to how these riches had 
i been derived, and ho did not rest until he had made certain 
I by himself counting them over twice, that the gold pieces 
; amounted to not less than sixty thousand. Now, however, the 
thought distressed him as to whether the old man, whose mind 
. began to be as infirm as his body; had enlightened any third 
person with the secret of the treasure in question, and lie con¬ 
jured the same most solemnly to keep it from everyone most 
zealously, and even from his own daughter. The old man pro- 
, mised this with a solemn oath, and, being reassured as to this 
e Father took his departure, under the firm conviction that the 
.,i;-r would keep his word, owing to the avarice with which he 
watclied over his treasure. Ho, indeed, fulfilled his promise but 
uevertbeess, as it afterwards turned out, there was some other 
people wdi-becann: aware of the circumstance, in the shape of a 
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poor couple who inhabited the adjoining apartment to tliat of j 
Grillet, and who bad seen and heard everything that had passed, j' 
through a crack in the wall. But as these two, the man and his 1 
wife, whether owing to fear or from some other intention,' j 
did pot allow a single word to escape them to indicate 1 

they were aware of the secret, the Father, of course, couhV 
no conception of this, and remained under the firm qonvji I 
that no one but the sick old man and himself knew any tin | 

respecting the contents of the wooden chest under the bed. ' 

But what was to be done now ? This much was firmly 
resolved upon by the true son of Loyola, that the contents of 
the said chest must bec.ome the property of the Society of Jesus; 
hut as to bow this was to be accomplished, he for some time 
remained in doubt, and he .tried first in one way and then in 
another. f 

During the many hours which he now spent daily with the i 
sick man, he endeavoured to persuade the latter that it was I 
not at all safe to keep such a large amount of gold in such a j 
poor house as that occupied by Grillet, and that it would 
be much more prudent to have it transported into the Jesuit 
college, where it could be better taken. care of. As, I 

Grillet showed himself to be vehemently opposed to th 
allow himself to be ever separated from his troasure, t 
was abandoned, and some other plan ,substituted, At 
after long consideration, the following scheme was concocteu. 
The Father kept constantly assuring the penitent that the many 
sins which he had committed as pirate could not bo expiated by 
the ordinary means of masses for the soul and such-like things, 
but that his soul must remain eternally ruined unless lie were to 
die in the habit of a Jesuit. The sons of Loyola had alone tlio 
privilege of being at once translated into Iieaven, after leaving 
tliis world, for whenever a Jesuit was on the point of death 
Christ Himself regularly came to his dying bed, and, in spite 
of all the devils, conducted the soul Himself to the gates of 
Paradise. Consequently, there was nothing else for Grillet to do. 
but to join the Society of Jesus, and hq, the Father, desired j 
bo serviceable to him in this resppet as a particular favour. T 
such-like and similar representations hod the former pirate to ( 
listen, almost hour by hour; and what could be mon nuturnl 
than iliat he should give credence to these words, aa that at 
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he should earnestly implore Father Drouet to delay no 
longer bis transfer into tho novitiate of the Jesuits ? The 
Father consented thereto, and one evening as the daughter 
returned home from her work, she found, to her groat astonish¬ 
ment— for all had been carried on secretly—that her father, with 
his chest, had disappeared, without anything having been left to 
indicate what had become of him. She had not, however, ,to 
remain long in uncertainty, as it was related to her by the 
neighbours that her father had been conveyed away in a litter, 
and the heavy chest a cart. Moreover, in the dead oi 
night, the neighbouring pair who occupied the adjoining apart 
inent came in, and now the poor daughter was, for the first time, 
informed of the whole secret, as to which sl>e had hitherto not had 
the slightest conception. The first thing to be done, next morn¬ 
ing was for her to seek out Father Drouet in the Jesuit college. 
She was referred to the novitiate, and she hastened thither. As 
she came there, however, sho found the sons of Loyola there 
present in the greatest consternation, as old Grillet had just 
departed this life, even before they had been able to carry out the 
ceremony of his reception among the novices. The daughter at 
once demanded the property left by her father, more especially 
the heavy chest with its contents; but they shortly showed her 
the doof. Thereupon she addressed herself, on the advice of 
acquaintances, to an honest advocate, and he threatened Father 
Drouet and his associates with a criminal complaint. At the 
same time, he made his client aware that two things were wanting 
for the , gaining of the trial, firstly, the necessary means of proof, 
because tho married pair who had seen all were not in tho 
apartment itself, but in the neighbouring one; and, secondly, 
what was 'Still more necessary, mouey for carrying on the suit. 
She ought, therefore, he added with a good intention, submit to 
a moderate compromise rather than stake all, as the Jesuits 
would employ all their influence and their enormous wealth in 
order to bring the matter to a victorious issue. This advice 
was good, and the poor washerwoman determined to follow 
it. Therefore, immediately when Father Guimont was sent to 
her in order to negotiate amicably with her, she contented 
herself ivith a sum of acquittance of 4,000 francs, and con¬ 
sequently the wliole aflair was an end. Nevertheless tlie 
IpaUer came to be ao notorious, all ngioeing as to tho* dju* 
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graceful nature of the transaction, that the law authorities of 
the town, who were conversant with the affair, expressed an 
unreserved opinion in regard to this shameful robbery on the 
part of the sons of Loyola. 

There was yet a far more magnificent robbery that the Jesuits 
perpetrated, as regards the inheritance of Ambrose Guy, and 
this is, perhaps, the most extraordinary swindling story which 
ever came before the civilised world. The said Ambrose, born 
at Apt in Provence, in the year 1G13, after arriving at man's 
estate, settled at Marseilles as a pastrycook, and united himself in 
marriage, in the year 1640, with Anna Koux, who in due course 
presented him with two girls. Having become a widower at the 
end of twenty years, he espoused his eldest daughter to Johann 
Baptist Jourdan, placed his second daughter with the married 
couple, and left France in order to prosecute his trade in the 
French West Indian Islands. However, he never went to tho 
West Indies, but, on the other hand, having thought better about 
it, sailed for Brazil, and employed himself there in gold-digging 
and in search for precious stones, whereby, in the course of forty 
years, he amassed enormous riches. At the end of this time, that 
is to say, after he had attained the age of eighty-six years, tho 
desire took him to see liis native land and his family once more, 
and, consequently, in the beginning of the year 1701, he 
embarked with all his riches on board the ship Phelipeaux', 
Captain Beauchene, for Europe. His possessions consisted of 
90,000 pounds of gold in bars, a proportionate amount of 
silver, and eight chests full of precious stones, and other 
valuable property, amounting in all to not less than eight millions 
of French livres or francs. Having arrived in the roads of 
Kochelle, Guy embarked in another ship, bound for Brest, and 
here he landed in August 1701, in a rather indifferent state of 
health, seeing that, at his advanced time of life, the sea voyage 
did him no good. He begged to be taken to a respectable hotel, 
and was conducted, with all his valuable things, to a host of the 
name of Guimar, whose inn was situated on the Quay Recouvrance. 
As soon, however, as he had got into his apartment there, he sent 
for the rector of the Brest Jesuit college, and caused him to be 
informed that he had to deliver to him letters from the sons of 
Loyola stationed near the Amazon river in Brazil; he, besides, 
made request for a Father who might dispense to him the coH' 
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fons of religion, as he felt himself to be very weak, and, 
very possibly he had nearly come to the end of his career. The 
rector at once sent to the hotel in order to obtain possession 
of the letters, without paying any particular regard to the old 
man, as at that time he knew nothing further about him. On 
learning, however, from the letters, as to the enormously rich 
property he had with him, the pious Father at once assembled 
the rest of the members of the college, and took counsel with 
them as to what could best be done for the benefit of the Society 
in this extraordinary case. It was then determined that Father 
Chauvel should be sent as Confessor to Ambrose Guy, and the 
Jesuits knew perfectly well why they did this. Wes not this 
Father one of the most experienced and skilled amongst them, 
who understood how to bend by his eloquence the hearts of his 
confessants exactly according to his wishes, but also, at the same 
time, a man of such a true-hearted appearance, that one would 
have thought it quite impossible he could lend himself to any 
dishonest transaction. 


Chauvel did great honour to their choice, as wo shall very 
soon see that Ambrose Guy, after the first couple of hours 
after he made his acquaintance, put his entire confidence in him. 
But there was nothing wonderful in this, as the Father by no 
means contented himself with merely consoling his confessant 
mentally and spiritually, but also showed himself so very 
solicitous as regards his bodily condition, as to administer to 
him, with his own hands, the medicines prescribed for him 
by the physicians. Ho did not rest, until Guy took posses¬ 
sion of an isolated apartment at the back of the house, 
ostensibly because the noise in the front of the hotel exercised 
a detrimental efibet on the nervous system of the patient; 
in truth, however, in order to cut him off as much as possible 
from all communication with the other inhabitants of the 
place. 

This kind of game lasted for several days, and with every 
sunset the Father ventured to congratulate himself that he had 
gained new ground in the afleciions of his truly important 
confessant. In the course of a week, however, a sudden con¬ 
tretemps ocouired which threatened to upset, at a blow, all the 
trouble hitherto taken by the cunning Loyolite. Ambrose Guy 
one morning, aaer a sleepless night, found himself most uu 
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commonly weak, and on tliis account asked Father Chauvel, as 
soon as lie had come into the apartment, to get him ns quickly 
as possible a notary, with four witnesses, in order that he might 
be able to execute his will. The patient frequently spoke openly, 
indeed, of leaving a legacy to the Jesuit college at Brest; but! 
on the other hand, he was determined to bequeath the greater 
part of his possessions to his two daughters and their heirs, 
whoever they might be, and Chauvel at once perceived but too 
well that here all attempt to effect a change as to this resolution 
would be of no avail. After a couple of weeks, indeed, when the 
patient had become a little more pliant, and had been.still more 
worked upon in a Jesuitical sense, and perhaps brought to the 
conviction that his daughters had long since died without 
leaving any descendants, it was then hoped that he might 
be induced to bequeath everything to the Order of Jesus ; but for 
the present this was totally impossible, owing to the obstinacy 
of the old man ! 



Yet, on this account, must ail thought of securing the great 
inheritance be at once entirely given up ? Must no attempt 
whatever be made to save, in one way or other, for the Order 
the many hundredweights of gold and silver bars, together with 
the eiglit chests of precious stones and other valuables—iu 
other words, the eight millions bequeathed to the rightful heirs ? 
The thought of this made the head of Father Chauvel much 
confused indeed, and one scheme drove out another. Still ho 
had so little time for deliberation that ho promised the patient 
to take care to fetch the notary and the four witnesses instantly, 
und, in fact, at once set out on his way to do so. Be it well 
understood, liowcver, his path was not in the direction of the 
town, in order to fetcli a man of law, but towards his college, in 
order to consult over the inaltor with liis brethren. TJio ti'iuo 
pressed frightluliy, and it was necessary to come to a quick 
decision, for otherwise the patient was in such a condition that 
he might call for a third party to procure the execution of tlie 
wished-i'or testament. 

Lut when had it been that the right way was not forthcomiug 
with tlie sons of Loyola whenever anything could be got tor 
tlicir advantage ? And on this occasion a resolution was formed 
that exceeded cverytliing in infamy, und must be olnssed m 
the tu0..g„ry of tlm vilest swindling. 'J'be g udenor <d (iKir 
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^ege—quite a thorough-going fellow, wlio could readily plav 
any part required of him, having served formerly as writer in a 
notary’s office for a couple of years—was at once dressed up as 
a notary, and he was minutely instructed in what he had to do. 
Four of the Jesuits, too, transformed themselves into worthy 
citizens of the town of Brest, in order to accompany the notary 
as witnesses. With these five Father Chauvel proceeded in a 
covered bark not wishing to arouse the curiosity of the Brest 
people—to Quay Eecouvrance, and brought them, without any¬ 
one talking about the matter, or, indeed, as he presumed, anyone 
having seen anything of it, into the back chamber of Ambrose 
Guy, who showed himself not a little pleased at their arrival 
All now went on satisfactorily as to the business of the will- 
making, and the pretended notary, with the greatest formality 
and witli the most complete dignity, put down upon paper what 
was required of him by the patient. When the testament was 
now ready and properly drawn up in the usual form, in order 
that It might not be disputed by anyone, it was signed by the 
lour so-called citizen witnesses, while the gardener, or—as he 
gave himself out to be—the notary, thereupon took the docu¬ 
ment. to be deposited at the office of the town hall. He did 

Tpsifil* it there, but, on the contrary, to the 

suit college, where the four witnesses also followed him 

ouf. ilT- made a will, and still had not made 

la IS to say, he had made a will, according to his idea 
properly executed, while it was totally invalid and utterly 
worthiess-as good, indeed, as none at all. He was under 
the belief then, that bis will lay at the town hall, and would 
be, after his death, opened by the authorities and carried into 
cfiect. In truth, hoi.over, no one was aware of its existence 
except tho sons of Loyola, or, rather, the latter wore under the 
conviction that no one knew anything about it, aud acted 
uocorduigly. With this heroic liulo doc ument the matter how¬ 
ever, was only half done. Whut. waa requiivd. if the scins of 
Loyola were to succeed in appropriating the whole of Ambrose 
Guv s cflocts, was to persua.le the old man to toausfer himsell 
ami his treasure into the Jo.suit .college. Were ho brought thither 
-hen might his property be taken possession of immedffitely afte; 

death betoro any could get news of the old man’s dLeuso 
huvu.g taken place. Were he not brought thither, was it not 
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to be feared that the secular authorities might put everything 
under their seal, and so retain it until it could he ascertained 
whether he had any rightful heirs or not ? It was requisite, 
then, at any price, to bring about the removal, and, thanks to 
the persuasive powers of Father Chauvel, this was effected. The 
Father chattingly represented to the old man, with a pleasing 
demeanour, how it was quite impossible to bestow upon him the 
proper bodily and spiritual care that was necessary in such an 
hotel as that in which he was lodging, as there was much too 
great a noise going on there, and a locality where sailors, 
carters, and other people of a similar description frequented, 
was not at all suitable for a man such as Ambrose Guy; on 
the other hand, the sons of Loyola would prize it as the greatest 
honour to give liim shelter in their college, and would devote 
themselves to him day and night with such zeal that he could 
wish for nothing better. Moreover, the riches which he had 
with him would be much more secure in the college than 
in a public-house, which might possibly be frequented by 
disguised thieves and robbers; and, finally, it had to be con¬ 
sidered that, in the event of his sudden death, the State 
authorities, in the person of a rascally financial fellow^ might 
pounce upon the effects he left behind and make the best of it 
for himself. 

Similar things had happened before, and just at the present 
time the Intendant of Brittany did not stand exactly in the 
highest repute, while, on the other hand, the sons of Loyola, 
with their accustomed probity and honesty, would watch over 
the treasure, and, completely independent of all divisional 
authorities, devote themselves to its safe custody. Good Father 
Chauvel employed such, and similar other persuasive words, and 
Ambrose Guy, who had lived for forty years in a land where the 
sons of Loyola were held in the highest estimation, could not do 
otherwise than accept, with the greatest thankfulness, the offers 
made to him. Consequeiftly, one evening the Father, accom¬ 
panied by several servants and lay brethren, landed from a sloop 
at the Quay Becouvrance, and, an hour later, Ambrose Guy was 
safely conveyed to the Jesuit College with all his gold and 
other property. What good fortune was this, indeed ! There 
could now, be nothing more to fear as to the old man Oon- 
fiding anything whatever to the host or to any third pr reon. 
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ipecinlly there was uo danger os to the parson malnng use of 
bis privilege to visit the dying man, and, by means'of confes¬ 
sion, becoming acquainted with everything which it had been 
sought carefully to conceal. No; Ambrose now belonged entirely 
to the sons of Loyola, and they alone knew exactly the true' 
state of his property; they alone had this same under lock and 
key. When this was the case, what occasion was there any 
longer for them to give themselves any further trouble about the 
patient? Where was there now any more need for tender 


solicitude concerning him, or why should there be a physician 
who might possibly be able to discover something from the 
patient ? The old man should now die, and as soon as possible ! 
Consequently, they gave themselves no further trouble about 
him, but abandoned him to bis pains and his misery, without 
administering to him the requisite medicine. Was there any 
wonder then that his life was not prolonged many days ? Was 
there any wonder that he at length breathed his last with a 
curse against the Jesuits ? Already, a few hours after bis death, 
the report was spread abroad that the stranger who had been 
taken away from Guimar’s Hotel during the night-time, had been 
conveyed into their college; and this report reached the parson 
of the church diocese of St. Louis, to which the Quay Kecou- 
vrance belonged, and upon this report he now demanded the 
corpse and the property he had left. The Jesuits refused to 
comply with this demand, declaring that they themselves would 
undertake to bury him ; and, as regards his property, that it was 
hardly sufficient to cover the expenses which they had incurred 
for the patient’s cure. With this, however, the parson, whose 
name was Raignaut, was not satisfied, but he made a complaint 
to the police; and now the Fathers, so far at least yielded, that 
they placed the corpse before the College gate. Thence the 
parson took it, and had it honestly buried in the Hospital 
oliurchyard of St. Louis; the e.xpenses of the fi.ncrol, however, 
were not remitted to him, as the sons of Loyola repented their 
declaration that the deceased had loft as good as nothing, as to 
which ns.sortion there lay no ground for any sufficient doubt. 
For this reason the police authorities made no further inquires 
as to the deceased, or, indeed, as to any more minute particulars 
regarding him, and as day niter day no relation came forward to 
claim what he had left, the Jesuits dared to hope confidently 
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the 'whole robbery would remain undiscovered. Still, 
wonderful to say, immediately after the funeral of-Ambrose Guy, 
reports began to be circulated over the town of Brest, that there 
had been enormous riches in the old mnifs possession, and it was 
even whispered about, indeed, as to what the same comprised. 
Also strong confirmation of these said rumours was found in the 
circumstance that during the years following the college had made 
large purcliascs of estates, and, besides, lent out large sums at 
interest. The jewel-dealers of the neighbouring large towns, too, 
said that many very costly precious stones coming from the Jesuit 
College in Brest had been priced by them, and regarding other 
valuables it became known that they had been forwarded to a 
man in Paris. Thus it could not fail to be that by degrees 
the statement regarding the fabulous treasures which Ambrose 
Guy had left behind him penetrated far beyond the town of 
Brest, and, at length, the affair was talked about even in the 
town of Marseilles. Hero, however, there resided a grand¬ 
daughter of Ambrose Guy, Franziska Jourdan by name, 
married to Esprit Beranger, and one might easily imagine 
what effect these reports must have hat! on the minds of the 
pair. 

Summoned by advocates, whom he had for this reason con¬ 
sulted, Beranger started for Brest in the beginning of the year 
1715, in order totnake more particular inquiries into the matter, 
and, as he went very cautiously to work, and was supported 
besides by an excellent legal friend, he succeeded, in a quiet way, 
in making himself acquainted with almost all the particulars 
that I have mentioned above. Particularly he found out the 
people who bad witnessed the disembarkation of Ambrose Guy 
and bis heavy effects, and had lived with him in Guimars Hotel; 
and others, again, former servants of Guimar, testified to him 
that the deceased Ambrose hud desired to make a \vill, and also 
that the gardener of the Jesuit College, whom they knew very 
well, had, disguised as a notary, prepared this will. Lastly, he 
ascertained, for a certainty, as to how and by whom his wife’s 
grandfather, with all his treasures, had been conveyed into the 
Jesuit College, and, consequently, the whole shameful deed of 
tlie sons of Loyola became now as clear as daylight. On this 
account Beranger, on behalf of his wife, demanded from the 
i3rebt College the inheritance belonging to her ; and, as he was 
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ht accused the Jesuits, on the 11th of August 1715, 
before the Court of Justice of Brest. 

In this manner arose the great scandal trial which, under the 
n nme of the “ Cause cel^bred’Anihrosius Guy,’’ occasioned a great 
sensation, not only in France, hut among all civilised peoples 
thrciughout the world ; and the Society of Jesus, which made the 
affai r of the College of Brest their own, proved thereby afresh 
how well it understood to transform the most crying injustice 
^ .nto a legal right. They acted in precisely the same way as in 
regard to the shameful transaction of Rombault von Viane, and 
in the Girard-Gadiere case, and neither money nor influence 
were wanting in order to bring over the judges to their side. 
Especially they set about, with success, catising dangerous 
witnesses to disappear, and Beranger himself found that his life 
was more than once placed in danger by a thrust from the 
dagger of a hired assassin. In short, after the lapse of two 
years, however right his case appeared to all impartial people, 
the plaintiff was non-suited by the Law Court of Brest, and as 
he possessed no more means to prosecute the matter iu a higher 
court, there remained nothing else for him to do hut to betake 
himself back again to Marseilles. Still, with this the cele¬ 
brated cause did not terminate. Convinced, on the other 

hand, that the Court of Brest, by reason of Jesuit money, had 
decreed an erroneous sentence,, and fired, at the same time, by the 
cry of indignation which rang throughout the whole of France, 
Chancellor d’Argeausseau, the Procurator-General of the Parlia¬ 
ment of Ilennes, the capital of Brittany, ordered the first 
Parliamentary Councillor to bring the matter before the said 
Parliament; and the latter formed a resolution, on the 7th of 
March 1718, to despatch the First Councillor to Brest, in order 
to inform himself respecting the nature of the case. Thereupon 
the sons of Loyola experienced a deadly panic, as, if tlic investi¬ 
gation were to be conducted with impartiality, llieir villainy must 
then he made apparent; hut they at once resolved to appeal to 
the council of the King, because they possessed, indeed, in 
d’.Argeiisou, Keeper of the Great Seal, an osp eially «Tood 
friend ; they were ^..uccessful, too, in getting a decree, dated lOth 
Feuruary 1719, whioli prohibited the Parliament of Rennet, from 
ing out its intended resolution. 

case once more languished, when Esprit Beranger, 
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supported by the other descendants of Ambi’ose Guy, camo into 
some pecuniary means, and at once addressed liitnself, in the 
year 1720, to the Parliament of Brittany with a petition that 
the matter in dispute might again be taken up. Tlie latter 
was ready to meet his wishes; still, the Jesuits again.appealed, 
for a second time, to the council of the King, and the new 
Keeper of the Great Seal, d’Armenonville, who had in the 
interim succeeded to the position of d’Argenson, was not less . 
agreeable than Cardinal Fleury, the all-powerful minister 
Louis XV., that the Court of Justice of Quimper, the second 
capital of Brittany, should be appointed as the Court of revision. 
Everyone might now easily predict how the case would turn 
out, as the members were all among the most intimate friends 
of the Order of Jesus; and, consequently, it would have been 
regarded ns a wonder if the sentence of the Court were not given 
in favour of the Jesuits. The decree, indeed, had not long to 
bo waited for, and the Jesuits broke out into a perfect storm of 
triumph, holding the view that the case had now been ended 
for ever. In this, however, they were mistaken. 

In the year 17J5, Father Chauvel, who had been the life 
and soul of all the villainous manoeuvres, was transferred, on 
account of his great age, to the profess-house of La Flhchc, that 
he might there end his days in oil comfort, the atmosphere being 
much milder ; in this his solitude his conscience was suddenly 
awakened, and he regarded with terror the punishments which 
awaited him in the next world for his infamous deeds. He was 
anxious to make compensation for them as far as could be done, 
hut he was always too much watched, so that he might not have 
an opportunity of making a confession before the Law Court. 
Indeed, he might be certain of meeting with death whenever he 
took the first step to advance this object; consequently, there 
remained for him nothing else to do but to commit to paper the 
whole course of the afiair. He prepared, therefore, a complete 
inventory of all the riches which' Ambrose Guy lind possessed, 
and described everything in detail, from the time they had set 
about conveying him into the Jesuit College. This autograph 
testamentary document he entrusted, well sealed, to a secular 
friend upon whom he could depend, and this latter promised him 
that it should not be made any use of until he had clos' 
eyes. Scarcely was Chauvel dead, than the friend hast 
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d'Estnee, with whom ho was well ncquaiuted. who in 
turn handed over the packet to King Louis XV. The King 
read it witli astonishment, and, however favourable he had 
hitherto been towards the sons of Loyola, he could hardly 
restrain his indignation on this occasion. He instantly issued 
an order to the Jesuit College at Brest, wherein he charged the 
same either to restore to the heirs of Ambrose Guy the things 
tliey Imd stolon, or to pay over to them 8,000,000 francs; and 
this order was couched in such categorical language that the 
Jesuits were seized with the greatest consternation. Luckily for 
them, Louis XV. was one of the most lazy, most stupid, and 
most profligate of any rulers Erance over had, and it was for 
them still greater luck that lie allowed himself to be governed by 
the above-mentioned Cardinal Eleury, the Mend of the Order of 
Jesus. The Cardinal, therefore, induced the King to allow the 
Jesuits time to collect the large sum, and they employed this 
interval in order to come to favourable terms with the heirs of 
Guy That is to say, instead of 8,000,000, they paid them only 
one half, or, as stated by other accounts, only 200,000 francs ; 
and thus was the whole affair arranged to the enormous udvan- 
tage of the Society of Jesus. In the eyes of the world, however, 
this fraternity suffered a shock which for ever undermined their 
existence, and estranged them, as well, from many of those who 
had hitherto been their best friends. 

The third story of Jesuit robbery which I have to relate to the 
reader, runs as follows. 



shall 


In tlie middle of the 17t!i century, the Jesuit College at San 
HciminigilJc, in Seville, got into diflicultios, and the High 
Council of Castillo at once commissioned the President of the 
Government of Seville, by name Don Juande Santalices-Gucvara, 
to sequestrate the estates and revenues of the College for tho 
satisfaction of the creditors, and also especially to institute an 
accurate investigation of the property belonging thereto. In 
accordance with this order, Don Sanfolices at once seized upon 
’’ the books, accounts, und ni.imisoripts of tho Seville Jesuits 
by this opportunity found a manuscript which had for its 
'her Piorum Secretorum Operum, which means “ Tlie 
nret good works.” The .itlo took liis fancy, and ho 
igli carefully; he found, however, nothing suspicioua 
aiue upon a page containing the following words 
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“ OnG ITiUbt terriporize with Don Rodrigo Barba Cabenza de. 
Vaca until after the death of the benehciary, Juan Sognero de 
Velasco; so, too, on his death, one must slo.m the door in the 
face of Don Rodrigo Barba, as if one had never had anything to 
do witli him.” Further on was to be found an observation to 
the following effect: “ No one except the Bailiff, the Rector, the 
Provincial, and the Counsellors of the Province, shall have any 
knowledge either of this book or of the estates and revenues of 
the College." It was, therefore, clear that there was something 
here treated of, which was not suitable for the ears of everyone, i 
and, proceeding on this idea, Santelices rettuired the former ^ 
Procurator of the College, Father Andr6 de Villar, os well as ^ 
Don Rodrigo Barba and Don Juan Segnero de Velasco, to come 
before him, each separately, in order to interrogate them on their 
oath. Don Rodrigo at once stated what ho knew of the matter, 
but he was not properly acquainted with the secret itself. Theip 
other two, on the other band, were perfectly cognizant thereof, . 
and, on this account, faltered in their assej’tions. All, at length i 
however, confessed, and the story ran thus:— 

Nine-and-thirty years previous to that time a noble gentle¬ 
man of the name of Juan de Monsalve returned to Seville 
from the West Indies, where he had lived for a long time, and 
brought with him great riches. He now, us a matter of course, 
found many good friends, for he had remained a bachelor during 
all his days, and was thus free to dispose of his property; and 
this fact, also, the Jesuits of the College of San Hermenigilde 
especially treasured up in secret. Still, tliey took good caro 
not to allow tlaeir views to become too apparent, but, on the 
comrary, assumed the air of disinterestedness, in order all the 
better to gaiL the confidence of Monsieur de Monsalve. It now 
happened, after some years had quietly elapsed, that a woman 
came to Seville and desired to be recognised by the old rich 
gentleman as his daughter. He had. alBrmed the individual 
in question, begotten her previous to his marriage with her 
mother. This relationship had, however, latterly become 
legitimate, as lier mother had been secretly married to 
before his departure for the West Indies, and, on this ace 
fihe regarded la rself, with every justificution, us his ler 
child, as well as the future heiress bf all his possessio 
Thin was pretty well what the damsel asserted, an. 
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fintion of the same she had brought with her several papers, 
Dcariiig external evidence which showed that her tale could 
not be altogether rejected. Juan de Monsalve, on the other 
hand, repudiated most distinctly all and every relationship with 
the mother of the woman, and declared the latter to be an arrant 
cheat. With this, however, the affair, as one might imagine, 
did not come to an end, but the person lodged a complaint, and 
a law-suit was the result, which caused no small noise in the 
town, more especially, indeed, as it could not be predicted 
what would be the end thereof, since many people, among 
whom were some, indeed, learned in the law, allirmed the 
light to bo on the side of the female, Juan de Monsalve was 
greatly incensed at this, he having already disposed of his future 
succession in favour of his two nephews, the sons of his deceased 
sister, and this ve.vation occasioned him a tedious sickness, of 
which he afterwards, in fact, died. During his illness, however, 
ho was in frequent communication with a Jesuit from the College 
of San Ilerminigilde, who gave him advice as to how he might 
be able to defeat the intentions ot the detested woman, at least 
in regard to her disgraceful conduct, in desiring, at any price, 
to fasten her paternity upon him, although he very well knew 
that such was by no means tiie case. 

And in what, now, did this advice consist? Simply in this, 
tliat the patient should, quite in a general way, so that no one 
should know anything about it, convert into ready coin all his 
property, so far, that is, as it did not consist of imniovablo 
estates, and that this cash should bo entrusted to the Jesuit 
College. ^ 

“ Should, then,. the law-suit, after the death of Juan do 
JMoiisalve, tei'iniiiate in favour of the woman, ilicn coriainiy the 
luiidod estates wouhii fall to the same ; as to the sums of money, 
on tlio other hand, secretly deposited with the Jesuits, sho would 
by no means obtain possession of them, as she would know 
nothing thereof, while the Jesuits would at once hand over 
those sums to tho two nephews, and the latter would thereby 
be irrevocably assureck in any case, of at least part of the 
inheritance.” 

Such was the advice given by tho Jesuit to his eoufessant, who 
went into tho thing most heartily. Ho only, however, made 
tho further condition that, in tho even* ' *ho trial terminuting 
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favourably, the younger of liis two nephews, called Don Rodrigo 
Barba Cabenza de Vaca, should succeed to the whole of the 
ready money, while the elder one,'in this case, would become" 
heir, to the whole of the landed property by right of primo¬ 
geniture.' After, now, that all this had been regulated in the 
aforesaid manner, Junn de Monsalvo instantly alienated all his 
movable property, and the Jesuits assisted him in this with such 
skill that, besides themselves, not a single soul in all Seville was 
aware of what had happened. The sum now derived from this 
sale, with the whole of the capital of which he had previously 
been possessed, amounting in all to 55,000 heavy pistoles, he 
at once handed over to the Rector of the College for safe keeping ; 
and on this occasion no one was present, with the exception 
of a distant cousin of his of the name of Juan Segnero do 
Velasco, who had long before given over his whole property to 
the College, and thereby derived from it a yearly benefice, or 
pension, of several hundred pistoles. Not long after the accom¬ 
plishment of this act, Juan de Monsalve died, and the eldest of 
his nephews now bestirred hiniself to brmg the impending suit 
to a favourable termination. He succeeded in this with but 
little trouble, as the female plaintiff was bat too well aware that 
she was in the wrong, and showed herself, on that , account, 
greatly satisfied witli an acquittance to the amount of 10,000 
ducats. 

Consequently the so-called patrimony by right of primo¬ 
geniture —that is to say, the whole of the landed estates which 
old Monsalve possessed— fell into the hands of the rightful heir 
without any further difficulty, and it was now obligatory for the 
Rector of the Jesuit College to pay over to the younger nephew 
the 55,000 heavy pistoles. But how could it ever be expected 
from a Jesuit that he should again restore anything of which 
he had once obtained possession ? And then, indeed, such a 
colossal property of more than three millions of francs—no, that 
could not be under any circumstances ! Still, it was true there 
existed, besides the sons of Loyola, yet another person wlio was 
aware of the secret, and that was the beneficiary" Junn Segnero 
de Velasco ; but he, indeed, was already a weak old man, who 
was animated with the most profound veneration towards the 
Order of Jesus, and could, moreover, on that account be very 
easily brought to silene- So he was threatened with the with- 





ihwal of his pension in the event of a single word about 
the matter escaping from him. In fact, Juan Segnero readily 
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promised at once to preserve the most perfect and profound 
silence, during his whole existence; he only begged that his 
cousin, Don Rodrigo Barba Cabenza de Vaca, should not be 
allowed to perish from hunger, and it was requisite for the sons 
of Loyola to pay some regard, good or bad, to this petition. 

Consequently, they accorded to the cavalier named a yearly 
gratuity of 300 pistoles, giving out that this was derived from a 
''’iind which had been instituted by a forefatlier of Don Rodrigo 
fur poo^ «oi>ility; they made it, ho'vever, clearly to be under¬ 
stood that this gratuity was; only to be continued payable as long 
as Juan Segnero w^j alive, and this accounted for the words 
“ one must temporise with Don Rodrigo Barba Cabenza de Vaca, 
until after the death of the beneficiary Juan Segnero de Velasco.” 
Still, tlie said Segnero did tliem the favour of not dying for 
nine-and-thirty long years—he was himself, at the discovery of 
this crime, a man of ninety years of age, and still robust—and, 
consequently, the Jesuits bad to pay, by degrees, to Don 
Rodrigo nine-aiid-thirty times 800 pistoles. To do this, how¬ 
ever, they had taken nine-and-thirty times the interest of 4,250 


pistoles, which, with the original capital appropriated by them, 


represented the enormous sum of 240,000 pistoles. A truly 
colossal theft, indeed, exceeding even that of Ambrose Guy! 
A theft, besides, which could never be completely compensated 
for, as, although the High Council of Castillo, ^o whom Don 
Juan de SantiliciS< at once referred the business, ordered Don 
Rodrigo Barba Ctibcnza de Vaca to be completely indemnified, 
it afterwards turned out that the property of the College of 
Henninigilde came far short of the amount, and, consequently, 
Don Rodrigo had to be content with only a part of the wliole. 
Anything better than nothing, however , and, besides, he had 
to be thankful for Ih*) accident by which this piece of knavery 
had been discovered. 

From the foregoing it will be perccivrul Imw well the sons of 
I.oyola understood the art of tliieving and robbery from confiding 
mankind, and it must occur to many who read of thes*:' evil 
deeds that the pious Fathers regarded their oonfessauts as 
lemons, whose juice could he utilised only by squeezing them. 

^ It would, howescr, be a great mistake to suppose that the 
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Jesuits confined themselves, in their system of robbery, to their 
confessants merely, as has been related, or only among tho 
laity. No; they extended the same to their colleges, the body 
of the clergy, and especially nuns and monks were not secure 
from their thievish attacks. Indeed, one might boldly assert 
that they directed their attention, in this respect, even more to 
their eojjfreres than to the non-tonsured portion of mankind, and 
when it was their will and pleasure all cloisters and abbacies might 
be regarded by them as sources of income to their colleges and 
educational institutions. Thus, for example, under their Gener-’' 
Laynez, they knew how to flatter Pope Paul IV. po ihat the 
latter handed over to them a large cloister in Rome, founded by 
the Marchioness Orsini, niece of Pope IV., and the sons of 
Loyola triumphantly took possession of the same in the yeai’ 
1560, after they had driven away, without further ado, the former 
occupants, am had them dispersed among other female cloisters. 

Less forcible but all the more villainous was the conduct of 
the sons of Loyola towards the TJrsulines of Macon in France, 
which, according to the legal reports, was as.follows:—Late in 
the summer of 1649, Father Forget, Rector of the Jesuit 
College of Metz, was put in possession of the information that 
the Ursulines of Macon contemplated founding a branch of their 
cloister in Metz, and upon this news he determined to foist upon 
them a house belonging to the College iu that town. The place 
was small, and the building was in such bad condition, that tho 
Jesuits derived from the same no more than 150 francs 
of yearly rent. There was, then, no wonder that they gladly 
relinquished it. But thoj desired not only to part with it, but 


also to obtain a good price for the same, and with this object 
something of deceit was more or less required. One among 
them, a skilled mechanic, drew an elegant plan, at the desire 
of the Rector, in which the house appeared to be in tho best 
condition, being from the ground-floor to the roof benutifully 
sculptured and ornamented, and surrounded hy a large frosh- 
looking garden full of flowers, in the thick brushwood of which a 
whole world of small birds sang and made their nests. In this 
plan appe.ared also a beautiful church with a Gothic belfry, and 
through the open window of the chief building one looked into 
large fine halls, dining-rooms and bed-rooms, as light and 
roomy us could be wished. In truth, htiwever, the small raiser- 
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al)le appurtenance was, as has been above indicated, falling to 
pieces, and to build for such a ruin an adjoining church, or 
even to form a place about it, was, indeed, ridiculous. Besides, 
it appeared very doubtful whether, owing to a slimy tank in 
the neighbourhood, it would bo advisable to live in it; and the 
Jesuits had hitherto never been able to find a purchaser for the 
property, although they had offered the same frequently for little 
money. Nevertheless, at the end of August 1649, the worthy 
Father Forget boldly betook himself, with his beautiful plan in 
his pocket, to the Superior of the Ursulines of Macon, and con¬ 
trived by fair words to make such an impression upon her, that, 
lending implicit faith to the worthy Father, and misled by the 
beautiful plan, she concluded a contract of purchase for 80,000 
Metz francs, which was equal to 30,000 livres of Turnois. This 
occurred on the 6th September 1649, and the purchase money 
was deposited on the 13th of December. This was done without 
the nuns having seen the tenement, and the Jesuits were 
delighted, as this sum exceeded the actual worth of the object 
sold more than fourfold. In the next spring, a deputation of 
the Ursulines of Maoon appeared in Metz, in order to take 
possession of the charming house; but, heaven help us, how were 
they undeceived! The place was, indeed, but a miserable wretched 
barrack, which could never be inhabited, and the plan laid before 
the nuns of the Holy Ursula was thus a fraudulent and deliberate 
deceit. Experts were now called upon to estimate the true value, 
and those stated it, at the most, to be worth only 6,000 livres 
Touvnois. There was now, consequently, a question of an over¬ 
reaching of the grossest description, and on this ground the 
Superior of the Ursulines at once demanded the caucelment of 
the previous purchase contract. To this, however, Father Forget 
would not accede at any price, and ho was supported therein by the 
Provincial, Thomas le Blanc, in the name of the whole Society 
of /losus. The nuns were now plaintiffs, and a law^-suit began, 
which lasted during eiglit years. The nuns had plainly the 
rigiit on their side; but the Society of Jesus were iii pos.^es6ion 
of money and of imnieasurahle inlliioice. At Icugtli, on the 
10 th of May 1661. the Parliament of Metz, the lust court of 
appeal, gave their decision : “ The entire purchase contract is 
null and void, and the money doposited must be given back tc' 
the Ursulines, the latter, however, slmll be bound to pay the 





Jesuits 18,000 Metz francs instead of the original 80,000 for 
tlie house, in tlie case of the College being contented with this 
sura.’’ The Parliament thereby acknowledged that the over¬ 
reaching was to the extent of three-fourtlis, amounting, namely, 
to 02,000 francs; and this constituted a regular swindle, on 
account of which any other Christians would have been con¬ 
demned to ten years imprisonment in the house of correction. 
The Jesuits, however, escaped free, without any punishment 
whatever, as they belonged to a holy society which was held to 
he unimpeachable. 

The sons of Loyola perpetrated a still more crying injustice, 
immediately at the commencement of their operations in Portugal, 
towards the brethren of the Holy Rochus, by which name a 
congregation of monks were known in that country ; and in the 
perpetration of this injustice they were afterwards supported in 
the best manner, firstly by royalty, and subsequently by the Papal 
authority. In the year 1506, King Emanuel built a chapel in 
Lisbon, on a wonderfully beautiful situation, and gave it over to 
the congregation of monks which called itself “ the Brotherhood 
of tlie Holy Rochus.” As a matter of course, this present was 
conjoined with considerable revenues; more especially there 
accompanied the gift a large cloister building, along with a 
beautiful garden, which stood behind the House of God. Tliis 
charming tenement, which the Rochus Brotherhood had pos¬ 
sessed for several decades of years without any contention, 
excited from the comraenceraent the envy of the Jesuits; and, 
while it was evident that they would only too soon become all- 
powerful in Portugal, they thus entertained hopes of being able 
to gain possession of it with ease, under one excuse or another. 
What was, then, the pretext of which they made use ? Eh! 
they suddenly affirmed that they had been favoured by a secret 
revelation from God, enjoining them to build, on the spot where 
the Rochus chapel stood, a profess-house with the church 
belonging to it, and, as they could not dare to resist a divine 
revelation, they hoped that the Rochus Brotherhood would, 
without further ado, give up the said property to them. This, 
however, the latter were not at all inclined to do, hut, on the 
other hand, they opined they had good grounds for doubting in 
respect to this presumed revelation ; it was pointed out, too, 
that the Seventh Commandment runs thus:—Thou shalt 
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This hint was much too plain for tho Jesuits not 
to perceive that they would not bo able to attain their 
end by fair means, and they, therefore, addressed them¬ 
selves to King John III., who, as I have pointed out in tho 
Third Book, had given himself over to them in slavish sub¬ 
mission. The affair now took another turn, as a matter of 
course, as the weak and superstitious Johii would have con¬ 
sidered it to he a crime to have any doubt about the said reve¬ 
lation, and would have at once certainly hunted the Rochus 
Brotherhood out of their possession had he not recollected that 
by so doing he was destroying tho work of his father limauuel. 
Consequently, it occurred to him to send Don Pedro Masca- 
renhas, a person of importance at his Court, in order to smooth 
the strife between them and the Jesuits; and this Mascarenhas, 
who was at the same time a zealous patron of tho Order of 
Jesus, endeavoured by every means at his command to indue; 
tiie said brethren to yield. They were, however, ino.Korable, and 
declared that they would not, under any circumstances, allow 
themselves to be robbed of their property, as the whole conduct 
of the Jesuits was nothing else than a miserable dissimulation 
in order to give cover to an act of theft. Upon this declaration, 
Mascarenhas allowed himself to be beguiled by the Jesuits 
to try an act of violence against the Rochus brethren, and 
with an armed band to storm the cloister and chapel. But 
the brethren defended themselves desperately, and victoriously 
repulsed the attack. The affair, howiwer, was not yet at an 
end; but it came to a law-suit, in which the Jesuits were 
plaintiffs, “in respect to refusal of property.” Tho judges had, 
therefore, to decide whether it was to be allowable in Portugal 
to rob one’s neighbour according to pleasure, and they decided 
—one could hardly believe it possible that such could be the 
case—in favour of such a proceeding. The end of the story was 
tills, then, that the Brotherhood of tho Holy Rochus had, on 
the strength of an inetrnment of cos.sion, to suffer the renun¬ 
ciation of their property for all dme, and for this act of 
robbery perpetrated on them they did not receive the slightest 
indimmification. The sons of Imyola nl once pulled down the 
existing buildings, and in place thereof erected such a magnifi' 
cent profess-hoasc as there was hardly tho like in the whole 
world. 
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Thus was the before-mentioued divine revelation realised, 
althongh certainly in a fashion by which a blow in the face 
was given to the justice of the heavenly universal government. 
But even this was not enough, for one sin generally begets 
anotlier. So it happened that the garden of the Jesuits bfilong- 
ing to their new building abutted on the park which sur¬ 
rounded the palace of the Count d’Almirante, and an earnest 
desire seized the sons of Loyola to possess this domain also. 
So longing were the glances which they now threw day by day 
on this charming property, tliat they almost succeeded by their 
machinations in obtaining the accomplishment of their desires. 
But lo and behold i the Count, in tlie year 1G12, began to make 
preparations to erect in his park certain buildings for the 
enlargement of his palace, and now the thought at once shot 
like lightning through the heads of the sons of Loyola, how 
they might make their attack. They instantly entered a com¬ 
plaint in the law courts against the erection of tlicse new build¬ 
ings of the Count, and demanded that the same should be put 
a stop to, while they maintained that bis park was nothing else 
than the former chiircbyard of the Saint Rochus clmpel. There 
was, of course, no truth whatever in this assertion, and as the 
law court applied to the Archbishop of Lisbon in order that there 
might bo an official explanation of the matter, the latter gave 
his decision that the disputed circle had at no time served as a 
burial-ground. With this decision, however, the Jesuits were 
not at ali satisfied, but they now addressed themselves to 
the Tribunal of Petitions, and, with bold assurance, demanded 
justice. This action, however, did not succeed iii the way 
they expected, and in the first and second instance the Count 
obtained permission to proceed with the building, ond the 
petitioners were brought to silence ns to their complaints. The 
Fathers now appealed to Rome, affirming that the Pope was 
supreme over all kings and courts of law; and Paul V., wlic 
entirely agreed with such principles, not only at once pro¬ 
hibited any further action whatever on the part of all the 
Portuguese tribunals, as regards tiie matter of contention between 
the Jesuits and Count Alrairantc, but summoned, besides, the said 
parties before liis own Forum, in order that it might be deter¬ 
mined by his own holy courts wlint was riglit. What would now 
have been the conscquenco, had the tJount obeyed, may easily he 
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; but, on account of this Papal presumption, he 
addressed himself to Piiilip II., who at that time reigned 
over Portugal, and he, well-disposed as he was towards the 
Church, forbade the interference of Rome with the internal 
affairs of his country, with such energy that Paul V. found it 
necessary to draw in his horns. Thus, at length, the Count 
managed to retain possession of his property, and tho sons of 
Loyola obliged to renounce their artfully contrived robbery. 

Precisely similar attempts at theft tho sons of Loyola made, 
as regards the nunf^ and monks of other countries, as had been 
the case with reference to the Brotherliood of the Holy Rochus 
in Portugal, I might adduce in this respect a great quantity 
of the most edifying stories. As for example, at Dantzig, where, 
in the year IGOO, they robbed the nuns of the Holy Order of 
the Brigittens of their cloisters, but were compelled by the 
magistntu to relinquish their robbery. Thus, too, in Thorn, 
wb^A) Fathers Lapas and Valentin performed a similar tyran¬ 
nical deed, but equally met with punishment on this account. 
Tho same kind of thing took place at Cracow, and in many 
other Europeans towns. The reader will, however, obtain the 
deepest insight into the system of Jesuit robbery when I re¬ 
late how the sons of Loyola plundered, during the Thirty 
Years’ War, as they never at any time carried out stealing 
operations on such an extensive scale as during that period. 
True it is, moreover, that there never existed but one Ferdinand 
IL, end the prodigal liberality of this EmptTor towards the 
^ Jer of Jesus, as also the immeasurable weakness with which 
/^tie sanctioned all their robberies, was never afterwards exceeded.^- 
Before everything, the sons of Loyola sought to appropriate for 
themselves as much as they possibly could in the Empire of 
Austria itself, and they made n beginningt in this respect, by 
demanding the University of Vienna for tbemrelves. In seeking 
this, however, it was not so much on account of tho great 
material advantages to bo derived therefrom, but that in this way 




* Tho Emperor Ferdinand appears, towards tlu end oi his life, to 
have discovered that he luid far overst-:i)|^ed th«’ proper n:o;iruu*o of lil>or- 
ality ; otherwise he wonid not have exclaimed :o tho Fathers in 1635 : 
“Ai-cipite VOS Patrrs, non semper habehitis Fordinandutn Secundum*’ 
(Accept, ye Fathers you will not always have a Ferdinand IL). 

t Bc^ardin^ tho acviui'-utions of the Jesuit.s in the so-callod Inner Austria, 
previous to the Thirty Years’War, I havo already called attention in the 
Scoond Book of this work. 
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the entire higher instruction of the youth would full into their 
Jiands, and especially by this means the Protestant element, 
which had at that high school obtained an almost preponderat* 
ing influence, might be completely exterminated. As, however, 
these designs of the sons of Loyola appeared to be as clear as 
dayliglit, the professors of the University defended themselves 
to the utmost, and the students also protested, unanimously, 
against the amalgamating of the high school with the .Jesuit 
College. But what did that matter ? After a couple of years 
of irresolution, the Emperor, on the urgent appeal of his Con¬ 
fessor, Father Lamormain, yielded, and, on the 21st of October 
1622, ordered the desired amalgamation. Ev^^n this, how¬ 
ever, was not suflicient, but he must needs Record as well the 



necessary funds in order to build an enormous and truly splendid 
college with church attached thereto, because the apartments 
hitherto allotted were insufficient for the accommodaV.on of all 
the four faculties. There was not, therefore, a single -Material 
advantage wanting to accompany this acquisition, and this fact 
becomes more prominently apparent when one tabes into con¬ 
sideration that now the entire property of the University, ns 
regards its management, passed over into the possession of the 
Society of Jesus. 

Much more important, however, was an acquisition that the 
sons of Loyola obtained for themselves about that time in the 
Austrian Salzkammergute, namely the Benedictine nun cloister 
of Traunkirchen, situated in a charming solitude of rock and lake, 
and, at the same time, endowed with truly princely revenues. 
After it had enjoyed a prolonged existence, the Emperor Maximi¬ 
lian abolished the same, in the year 1573, and he might, indeed, 
have had good grounds for so doing; by means of the Jesuits, 
however, scruples of conscience were awakened in the Emperor 
Ferdinand II. respecting this abolition, and at length he arrived 
at the conviction, by the insinuating influence of his Fathei; 
Confessor, that the same was nothing else than a theft per¬ 
petrated on the Church. He, therefore, determined to restore to 
the Church the rich settlement, and the Benedictine nuns now 
naturally expected nt thing else than that they should again obtain 
possession of their former property. It was, however, a sinister 
element in the calculations of the Jesuits that they had only 
aroused the scruples of conscience in Ferdinand II.. as regards 
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ir, in order to obtain Trniinkirchen for tbcmselves, and 
account they now made use of every lever to bring' the 
Emjieror to such a way of thinking. Their great patron, the 
Archduke Leopold, the Emperor’s brother and, at the same 
time. Bishop of Passau, was induced to besiege his high re¬ 
lative with the representation that it would only prove valuable 
in the hands of Loyolites, because they alone were fit to mttke 
use of it lor the uprootiug of Protestantism in the country of 
the Ens, and ho finally contrived to bring the matter so far, 
that the Emperor at length definitively assigned the charming 
settlement to the Jesuit College of Passau, on the 12th of July 
1624. The Benedictine nuns, it is true, complained to the Pope, 
representing it as a robbery perpetrated against them, and, in 
this respect, they were also undoubtedly right. Urban VIII., 
however, took the part of the Jesuits, and, consequently, the 
latter remained in undisputed possession of their rich acqui- 
sition. 

With no less covetous hand did they also pounce upon every¬ 
thing within reach in Silesia and Moravia, wherever they could 
get possession of aught; and in this, also, the Emperor Ferdi- 
nnnd II., their higli patron, most willingly supported them, 
ihey enriched themselves with the estates confiscated from the 
Protestants, and not only obtained their colleges of Olmiitz and 
Briinn in this fashion, hut acquired besides several noble estates, 
and, on the 1st September 1622, four great market-places, Pol- 
lehradiz, Rzeizkowitz, and whatever else may be their names. 
Besides, also, another brother of the Emperor, the Archduke 
Karl, wlio was at the same time Bishop of Breslau and pro- 
iJrietor of the county of Ulatz, as well as of the Dukedoms 
01 Oppeln and Ratibon, showed himself to bo extremely favour- 
»il'le u, them; and if he approved of tlie Order, depend upon it 
the remaining clergy did not remain behindhand with their 
htvours. 

Consequently, they siK.ceedcd with facility in gaining for their 
College atGlatz the estates of the knights of Malta, and for their 
College at Reiss the cloister uud church attached thereto of the 
'lights of the Cross; for their educational ustitution in Glogau, 
I'owevor, they obtained the six entailed estates of the Baron 
George von Schdnaick, at Cnrolath-Leuthon, which they simply 
^cl< away from him bcoauso he was a Culvimst; and, as a not 
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less magnificent acquisition, they got for themselves the Upper 
Silesian lordship of Oldersdorf, which brouglit in an annual ! 
income of 50,000 dollars. In short, the Jesuits went at it in jj 
real earnest, .and the rulers of the day testified great joy when- ^ 
ever they succeeded in some great robbery. 

AH this, however, appeared but paltry in comparison with | 
what the sons of Loyola contrived to appropriate for themselves | 
in the kingdom of Bohemia—the same territory from which, at j 

the commencement of the Thirty Years’ War, they had been so ; 

ignorainiously expelled. Eor instance, wlien, in consequence of , 
tlie battle of Prague, in the yeai* 1G20, the whole of the country 
of the Czechs, as we know, was unconditionally surrendered to 'j 



the Emperor Ferdinand II., the Jesuits returned thither in great 
liordes, and established themselves again in possession of their 
former estates and colleges. This was, however, only a fore¬ 
taste of their subsequent operations, as they at onco placed 
themselves at the head of the Imperial armies, and, with the 
assistance of the latter, perpetrated a systena of robbery which 
had never before been witnessed. 

In every village, in every market-place, in every town, where 
Protestants or suspected Protestantism existed, the sous of 
Loyola advanced with the victorious soldiery, and everywhere 
was it their first care to seize upon everything that the heretics 
possessed. It is true it was ostensibly not for themselves, but 
for the Emperor, who had the right to punish his rebellious 
subjects in this manner; but the Emperor showed himself to be 
liberal, and assigned to the sons of Loyola fully the half of the 
forty millions of florins which, at the smallest calculation, the 
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confiscated estates realised. Indeed, Jie lianded over to tliem 
the greater portion of his own Crown lands, so that the pious 
Fathers obtained for themselves almost the third of the whole 
revenues of the country ! 

Such a colossal result had never before been witnessed in any 
Christian hingdom; indeed, not even in Portugal, where they 
had reigned almost supreme during nearly two hundred years, 
could they boast of tho like. But, in spito of all this, Iho sous 
of Loyola had never mough, but they always strove to gain 
moro and more—the best proof of their iusatiableness alter 
further acquisitions. More especially they stretched out their ' 
greedy hands upon the University of Prague, and hoped to be 
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possession of this, the richest as well as the univer¬ 
sally celebrated high school of Germany, and the proper cradle 
of Protestantism, with as much case ns they had acquired that 
cf Vienna. But in this they deceived themselves, as the 
“ Karolina,” so called after its founder, the Emperor Charles 
IV., or, in other words, the University of Prague, did not, by 
any means, at the first sound of alarm, yield to the “ Ferdi- 
nandeum,” which wns the name of the Jesuit college, founded 
in the year 1555 hy the Emperor Ferdinand I., and even 
dared to oiler resistance to the all-powerful dictate of the 
Emperor Ferdinand II. 

The affair happened thus. Immediately after the re-conquest 
of Bohemia for the Emperor Ferdinand, the Jesuits repre¬ 
sented to the latter that the Karolina had now become a 
patroness of heresy, and that, therefore, if it were desired to 
Iceep the youthful students pure from this poison, it was neces¬ 
sary to hand over the whole management of the University 
to the sons of Loyola. 

“ Only they, the Jesuits, from their first institution had proved 
themselves to ho capable of educating tlie young in the pure 
Catholic faith ; the other Catholic teachers, indeed, had shown 
tliemselves to be dolicient in this respect all over Christendom. 
Were, then, the Karolina to bo allowed its independent exist¬ 
ence as hitherto, were it not to he amalgamated with the Fer- 
diuandeum if, in short, the resolution were not made that the 
Rector of the Jesuit College at Prague .should at tho sauic time 
be constituted Rector of the whole University, as also of its 
subordinate chancellors—one might depend upon it that the 
professors at tho Karolina would not teach in the spirit of the 
only saving faith, while, under the protection of any rector or 
chancellor of a different spirit, error and disbelief would always 
be liable to creep in." 

Thus did tho Jesuits spi'ak to the Enifu n.r Furdinund II., 
and their olficiouB cn ature, the Prince of Lichten.stein, at that 
time Governor of Bolumia, supported their roproseutaiions 
\vi(h all hia power. 'I’ho Empiior, it luiiat be uc'knowhdged 
wavered for a long time, because it appeared to him that ho 
was about to annihilate, so to speak, by a siroko of the pen, tho 
ancient privileges of the Karolina; but it is, indeed, notorious 
l.ow ne could be brought over to do anything, through the bug- 
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bear of heresy, and thus, on the 9th September 1622, he issued 
a decree in which he ordained the surrender of the Karolina, 
with all its estates and privileges, to the sons of Loyola, so that 
the whole University might be amalgamated with the Ferdi- 
naudeum. The said decree runs thus :— 


“ By virtue of our Imperial and Royal power, we legally unite, 
now and for ever, the Karolinian University with that of the 
Ferdinaudian College of the Society of Jesus, instituted in our 
town of Prague, in such manner chat this amalgamation shall 
not stand in the way of any of the peculiar privileges of the 
aforesaid University, though we also, through the present ordi¬ 
nance, destroy all and every privilege which might be contrary 
to the amalgamation ordained by us. In consequence thereof, 
it is our will that the present Rector of the College, appointed 
according to the statutes of the Society of Jesus, shall be at the 
same time Rector of the whole University, and we annihilate and 
exterminate hereby all claims which anyone might otherwise 
make to this dignity. And similarly do we put in subjection to 
the aforesaid Rector all teachers of the lower, as also all of the 
upper schools in the town of Prague ; and these shall bo bound 
to follow the orders of the Rector, or of those whom he will 
appoint to visit the schools, and to comply with any regulation 
whatever made by him. No one, without permission from the 
Rector in writing, shall be authorised to found any new school, 
in whatever Faculty it may at any time be; and we charge the 
aforesaid Rector with the supervision of all present established 
schools and colleges, as well as those which may in future bo 
established tlirougliout the wiiole kingdom of Bohemia. Lastly, 
we appoint the aforesaid Rector to be Inquisitor and corrector 
of heretics, and commit to him, of our free Imperial and Royal 
power, the censorship over all books which shall be printed or 


sold." 


Thus did the Emperor decree, according to the will of the 
Jesuits, and neither he nor the sons of Loyola cared in the 
least that the chartered rights of tho Archbishop of Prague were 
thereby infringed in the most violent way, seeing that in virtue 
of former Papal privileges this latter dignitary was the permanent 
chancellor and supreme head of the Karolina. “ Might goes 
before right,’’ thought both the Emperor and the Jesuits; ** and 
besides," said these worthies to themselves, “ the present moment 
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iSti peculiarly favourable opportunity in onler to carry through 
the said dictatorial decision.” The Archbishopric of Prague was, 
just at that time, vacant by the death of the Archbishop Johann 
Lobelius, and Count Ernst Adalbert von Harrach had been 
selected to fill this office, who, having been brought up in 
the Collegium Gertnanicum in Home, was known to be a great 
persecutor of heresy. It was consequently hoped that he would 
not bo so strict in insisting upon bis archiepiscopal privileges, 
but that ho would rather silently acquiesce, so to speak, iu the 
usurpation. Scarcely, however, had Ernst Adalbert taken pos¬ 
session of his see, in the year 10Ji3, than he presented to the 
Emperor a written complaint, in which he most energetically 
protested against the decree that had been issued, and, as this 
document was productive of no result in deterring the Jesuits 
from forcibly taking possession of all the estates appertaining 
to the University, ho set out himself for Vienna, in order per¬ 
sonally there to prosecute his case. He also complained to 
Pope Urban VIII,, and on this occasion described the machina¬ 
tions of the Jesuits in such bitter terms that one could not 
sufficiently wonder at his action. The following are the very 
words he employed :— 

“ As soon as they (namely, the Jesuits) observed that T was 
determined to offer an earnest resistance to their presumptuous 
attempts, then they at once commenced to attack-, partly openly 
and partly secretly, my archiepiscopal jurisdiction. More espe- 
cmlly they set about spreading abroad everywhere calumnies 
of every description, and, what was still more disgraceful, they 
so blackened at Court tho characters of my servants and sup¬ 
porters, through anonymous libels and lampoons, that I could 
ocarcely find anyone who w’ould venture to enter into my 
service, or to stand by me as defender of my archiepiscopal 
rights. They have even so hounded on tho clergy in my diocese, 
rtgftinst me, that the latter dciiantly deny obedience to me, and 
it has already come to i/uch a heij^'ht that, in verity, the Jesuits 
ia tins country exercise the archiepisovipal power, I holding 
nothiuf^ more than tlic mere title of Archbishop. May it not be 
called a tUrange contradiction to be solved, and one much to be 
wondered at, that a society wind) professes the glbry of 6od to 
be the sole end and aim of its efforts should b(; so eager after 
worldly power and worldly possessions that they hektate at 
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noi-liing iti order to obtnin possession of botli by tbeir strenuous 
exertions. Indeed, they go so far as to persecute, witli the _n 
iraplnciiblc hatred, nil who do not humbly submit themselves to A' 
their dictatorship, and, at the same time, prophesy the inevitable | 
downfall of the Catholic Church whenever anyone does not, with 1 
slavish adoration, cringe at their feet and tolerate their usurps- ' 
tions with cowardly submission ? The Archbishop wrote thus, 
with other like expressions, to Pope Urban VTII-, and he did 
not express himself less sharply towards the Emperor and his 
ministers. In vain did Ferdinand II. endeavour to silence him • 
by withdrawing from him, in the year 1620, the right of patron¬ 
age in all ecclesiastical appointments and benefices in the royal 
towns of Bohemia. In vain did the Pope nominate him, a year j 
later, to be a Cardinal, in order to induce him to be more j 
yielding and amenable. In vain did the Governor of Bohemia, ^ 
Prince Lichtenstein, give himself all possible trouble to work j 
upon the obstinate opposition of the ecclesiastical prince. Ernst ' 
Adalbert would not be conciliated, either by i compromise or 1 
indulgence, and, as he had perfect right on his side, silence could i 
not be in any way imposed upon him. On the other hand, 
however, the Emperor would not retract his decree, issued in 
favour of the Jesuits, under any circumstances; and also the 
Pope did not dare to form a decision inimical to the sons of 
Loyola. His Holiness was, indeed, by far too much indebted to 
this Emperor who supported, with so much success, the declining i 
authority of the Roman Court, that he should run any risk of 
forfeiting such favour for any question as to rights and privileges; ' 
and thus the contention lasted during fully sixteen years. It 
was not, indeed, a mere contention, but an open veritable war ; ' 

as, besides the scurrilous lampoons which were launched respec¬ 
tively on both sides, it frequently came as far as broken heads, 
if the adherents of the one party happened to meet those of the ^ 
other in the streets of Prague. i 

.Finally, Ferdinand II. died, and now the Pope had no 
further pretext to withhold any longer his decisiqn. He deter¬ 
mined, then, on the 7th of January 1688, that the cons of 
Loyola should give back into the hands of the Emperor the 
Karolina of Prague, with all its estates, illegally acquired by a 
Jespofic command <»f the secular power. His Holiness, however, 
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hy nny means deliver it over to the Archbishop, hut, on 
yhe contrai 7 , nominated a secular “ Protector ” ns ruler thereof. 
; I nis actually took place, aud the first Protector nominated 
by the Emperor Ferdinand III., Friedrich von Tallemberg, 
undertook the supreme management of the University. But 
were the contending parties quieted thereby? No, certainly 
not! The Jesuits not, because what they were desirious of 
retaining had been talcen from them ; and the Archbishop not, 
because that to which hitherto he had a legal claim was not 
restored to him. On this account, after a short time, the 
j contention arose afresh, and once more there abounded libels 
and galling lampoons, once more there was quarrelling, with 
cudgelling and broken heads. It would be, however, too 
tiresome for the reader, were I to describe the struggle in 
all its details; consequently, I shortly remark that after a 
period of fifteen years, in the year 16r)3, a satisfactory com¬ 
promise was at length brought about between the exasperated 
1 disputants—a compromise, moreover, by which both parties were 
reconciled, although both contended that they had gained the 
day. It was settled that for the future the Karolina, amalga- 
I mated with the Ferdinandcum, under the title of “Karl- 
I Ferdinand's University," should form one single high-school, 
j that the Jesuits should not. however, have charge of all the four 
1 faculties, but only those of theology and philosophy. Further, 
that to the Emperor should appertain the right of nominating 
®^en ln 3 mien to professorial chairs in jurispnidence and medicine, 
that the Rectorate should be changed every year in this 
'’banner: that first a jurist, then a theologian, after that a 
**^edicnl professor, and lastly, a philosopher, should be nominated 
to hold that office out of the whole body of professors. More¬ 
over, it was decreed that the Senate of the two Secular Faculties 
^those, namely, of law and physic —should be in solo possession 
of, and have control over, the entire revenues of the old Karo- 
and that the Archbishop of Prague should hold the title 
'^od dignity of Chancellor of the united “ Karl-Ferdinand’s 
^Iniversitat,” so that all, including even the Jesuits, who wo^e 
desirous of acquiring the degree of Doctor n any Faculty what- 
' ver, must seek permission from him. That, however, he should 
, not, as rormcrly, have unlimited power over the University, 
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there was appointed a secular Governinent plenipotentiary with 
the style and title of “ Superintendent,” without whose approval^, 
he could not introduce any government act whatever. — Those^A 
were the principal conditions of the compromise arranged in the 
year 1653; and was I not right in saying that both parties, 
while appearing to have gained thereby, had. however, in reality 
lost ? 

The Jesuits were not so narrow-minded as to limit their 
robbing operations to Austria only; but, on the contrary, 
extended them, indeed, over the whole of Germany, and in 
order to be enabled to elFect this great result they caused the 
Emperor Ferdinand II, who in the year 1629 stood at the 
zenith of his prosperity, to issue the nneommoniy ill-famed 
Eestitution Edict, in which it was conjoined that all ecclesiastical 
estates of which the Protestants had obtained possession since 


the Treaty of Passau in the year 1552, and that all the abbeys,; 
cloister.'), and other bonetices whatever, which since the tiineJ 
mentioned had been abolished aud secularized, should be restored 
to their former owners; and as the Protestants, at that time. 


were completely powerless to do anything against the Imperial 
weapons, they were unable, to the great joy of the Catholics, to 
render any considerable opposition whatever to the carrying out 
of this imperious order. I said “ to the great joy of the 
Catholics; ” I should have said, however, to the great joy of 


the sons of Loyola, as it soon appeared that the Emperor was in 
no way disposed to restore to the former ecclesiastical proprietors/ 
the church property which had been torn from tho Evangelical 
party, but that bis view, on the contrary, was to retain sucu 
property, for the most part, in order to prosecute the wai that , 
was going on, and to leave the rest as a reward to the Jesuits for.' 
their faithful services. 

So the Eestitution Edict was framed; and merely in order that i 
‘ they might gain booty the sons of Loyola induced the Emperot^ 
to issue this celebrated decree. Ferdinand II., however, who 
perceived only too well that his interest wont hand in hand , 
with that cf the pious Fathers, allowed himself to give free 
consent to all their u’opositions, and formally committed hiui'i 
self to them in an autograph letter, addressed to Father alto* 
Mundhrodt in May 1629, indicating to him the localities and 
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ill whioli new settlements and enrichments could be. most 
acceptably given them. And, now, when such was the case, 
could it be well imagined that the good Fathers would be guilty 


%L 


of showing too great reserve in relation to their desires ? Could 


it he imagined that they would not at once grasp everything 
that there was to seize, in place of waiting humbly until some 
crumbs fell of themselves to their share ? No, certainly the 
sons of Loyola could not be reproached in this respect, as regards 
retairing for themselves everything accorded to them by the 
Restit .oion Edict. But, unfortunately, there was one hindrance, 
and one which could not be so easily got over; it happened to 
stand recorded in the Restitution Edict, in order to give it an 
appearance of justice, that the abbeys and cloisters secularized 
since 1562 should be restored to their “former” proprietors, 
and these in the persons of Benedictines, Dominicans, Fran¬ 
ciscans, Prffimonstrats, Cistercians, and whatever else they might 
be denominated, not only announced themselves as such, but 
sent, without delay, the Abbots of Hassenfeld and Kaisersheim 


as a deputation to Vienna in order to prosecute their claims at 
the Court. Ibis did not at all please the sons of .Loyola; they 
dissembled, however, and Father Laraormain, the Confessor of 
the Emperor, more especially treated the two deputies with as 
much flattery as was possible. Thereupon, when he believed that 
he had quite succeedea in gaining them over, he gave his opinion 
that It would be for their mutual benefit if they reciprocally 
came to an agreement, and added thereto the idea that they 
should hand over the nunneries, and some of the monk- 
cloistcrs also, to the Jesuits, for the erection of colleges, and 
that, on the other hand, the Society of Jesus should give its 
assurance not to lay claim to the remaiuder of the estates. 
But to this the two abbots could not permit themselves to agree ; 
so, declaring that they wore not empowered to conclude such 
an agreement, they thereupon look their liual dcpiuture from 
Vienna. 

What did Father Lamonnam do now? As soon as the 
abbots had gone, he hastened to tho Emperor and assured him 
that they were quite ready to accept th > proposed agreement, 
so that nothing in the least stood in tho way of the cession of 
the whole of tho nunneries secularized since 1662, ag well as 
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the said couple cf monk-cloisters. The Emperor, of course, lent 
bis most implicit belief to this assurance, as the words of his 
Father Confessor were as good for him as the solemn utterances 
of an oracle, and consequently an order was immediately issued 
to General Wallenstein, and to the Generals under him, to put 
the Jesuits in possession of the cloisters in question. But now, 

behold! the two abbots protested energetically against the em¬ 
bezzlement effected by Father Lamormain, and plainly accused 
the latter of a premeditated rascality. The same was done, 
although in mild language, by the Imperial President of 
the Court Chamber and Privy Councillor, Abt Anton Wolfradt 
von Kromsmiinster, who had been present during the conversa¬ 
tion between the Father Confessor and the two abbots, and it 
therefore appears tolerably eertain that the reproach was justifi¬ 
able. Nevertheless, Father Lamormain adhered to his pretext, 
and, of course, the sons of Loyola were obliged to him for doing 
so. Thereby, however, a most violent strife at once arose 
between the older Orders of monks and the Jesuits, and both 
parties contended together witlr all the weapons upon which they 
could lay their hands; More especially a most lively paper war 
developed itself between them, in which the sons of Loyola 
were principally represented by the Fathers Paul Laymanu and 
Lorenz Forer, professors of the High School at Dillengen, as 
well as by the frequently-mentioned Johann Crusius of Bremen, 
while the older monkish Orders found elegant and eloquent 
defenders in the Benedictine Romanus Hay of Ochsenhausen, 
and in the celebrated critic, Kaspar Scioppius, better known us 
Schoppe. 

Ardently, however, as the combatants couched their lances, 
and much as the Jesuits distinguished themselves by anonymous 
pamphlets, by insults, by calumnies, and by pelting their 
adversaries with dirt, nothing was effected by all this war of 
words. Perceiving this, the Jesuits now called to remembrance 
the old proverb; “ Beati possidentes" “Happy are they who ore 
in possession." In other words, they did not wait until the 
strife was settled as to the point “ to whom the cloisters were to 
be restored," nor wbil it lasted, but strove to take actual pos¬ 
session of the disputed objects, and mockingly laughed in their 
sleeves when the others found themselves behindhand. In fact. 
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oy succeeded, ’Rith tlie assistance of the Imperial commanders, 
in loccupyiiig very many of tlio cloisters; and, with the view of 
showing the reader how they were accustomed to go to work, I 
will enter into a description of one of these usurpations more in 
detail. 

In the year 1630. the Bishop of Osnabriick, one of the com¬ 
missaries entrusted by the Emperor with the carrying out of 
the Restitution Edict, had put tlie Bernhardine nuns again in 
possession of the cloister of Woltiugerode, in Lower Saxony, 
whicli had formerly been seized from them by the Protestants, 


and, under the guidance of the Abbot of Valenciennes, they 
proceeded to re-occupy the place with all due solemnity. This, 
however, did not prevent the Superiors of the then neighbouring 
Jesuit College at Goslar from reporting to Vienna that the 
cloister in question was completely empty, and that for a long 
time past it had not been laid claim to by anyone. On this 
account the Emperor was graciously enabled to hand it over to 
them for the erection of a novitiate. The Emperor actually 
accorded this favour, and directed the fact to be intimated 
to the bathers through his favourite Lamormain. 

Upon this some of the Jesuits from Goslar immediately pro 
ceeded to Woltingerodc, and kindly represented to the nuns that, 
in this open place, they would bo subject to incursions of the 
soldiery. It would bo much better, they complacently added, 
and more advisable, to take refuge in the more secure Goslar, in 
the meantime, until the storm of war had passed over, and they 
—the Jesuits —would take the trouble of providing a suitable 
lodging for them. The nuns, not anticipating anything deceitful, 
followed this advice, and were, sure enough, safely conducted 
by the sons of Loyola into the cloister court of Frauenberg. 
Scarcely, however, had they entered this asylum than the 
Provincial of the province of the Lower Rhine, Father Hcraiatin 
Gawinz, accontpanied by a host of armed men, proceeded, on the 
viOtli .March lu3l, to Woltingerodc, and, producing the Imperial 
document which referred to the present, seized possession of 
the cloister, compelling the servants left behind by the nuns to 
swear fidelity to the new possessors. 

The sous of Loyola new believed that they had won the 
game; this, however, was not so, as the pious women had 
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their hearts in the right spot. As soon, then, as they became 
aware of the deceit practised upon them by the Jesuits, they 
secretly disappeared from Goslar under cover of night, hastened 
to Woltingerode, and, as they found the cloisters shut up, 
penetrated into the choir of the church, and, barricading them¬ 
selves therein with chairs and other utensils, declared to the 
sons of Loyola, next morning, that they would only yield to 
force. In vain now did the Fathers employ every means of 
persuasion; in vain did they make to the valiant nuns all sorts 
of fair promises; in vain did they withhold for several days all 
means of subsistence, in order that they might be reduced by 
hunger: the women held out, however, and did not yield. 
The patience of the Loyolites was now completely exhausted, 
and they resolved at once, on the I2th of April, to proceed by 
force. They, consequently, made a requisition for a number 
of rough. soldiers, penetrated with them into the choir, tore 
the nuns out of the choir chairs to which they clung, and, 
finally, threw them, stripped of everything, into the street. 

Such a shameful deed of violence could not, however, be 
beneficial to the Fathers, as everybody became indignant about 
it, and the Emperor Ferdinand II. could not do otherwise 
than order the Society, with austerity, immediately to re-establish 
the nuns in the possession of their property. 

For this time the Jesuits were defeated, but in most of the 
other cases they succeeded in their usurpations—to wit, in the 
nunnery of Glarenthal, near Mayence, and in that of Marienkroii, 
near Oppenheim, as well as in the priories of St. Valentine at 
Ruffach and St. Jacob at Feldbaoh; also at the Abbey St. 
Morand, in Breisgau, and in the Provostships of St. Dliicli and 
Elleuberg in Alsace, as well as in a number of other cloisters 
too numerous to be mentioned. 

In a word, they prosecuted matters so ruthlessly that, in 
March 1637, the Catholic Imperial Knighthood of the Rhine 
country and of VVeiterau tendered a petition to Pope Urban 
VIIL, full of the most bitter complaints as to the insatiable 
avarice of the Jesuits, and urged him in the most earnest 
manner to frustrate tl o criminal assaults of the same upon the 
rightful property of the older Orders of monks. Indeed, two 
years and a lialf later, the three ecclesiastical Electors of Treves, 



Cologne, and Mayeuce, iu conjunction with Duke Maximilian 
of Bavaria, who waa certainly no enemy to the sons of Loyola, 
tendered a collective petition to the Holy Father in Rome, 
and assured him therein that the enormous thirst for gold 
and property which animated the Jesuits was beyond all con¬ 
ception ! V' 

Can it be necessary to cite any further facts? Can it be 
necessary to bring forward any farther evidence I 
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CHAPTER HI. 

JESUIT OOMMEECE AND USURY, COMBINED WITH 
FRAUDULENT BANKRUPTCY. 


No single Christian Society, no single Order in the whole 
world, boasted so much of the extraordinary results of its con- 
versioi^ tj? the Lsathen as the Society of Jesus, and never did 
any iristitution whatever succeed so well by its vaunting in 
deceiving a conSding world as did this institution of Jesuit¬ 
ism. But, trul)^ how could this be otherwise? In their so- 
caried Edifying Letters^’ the sous of Loyola spread abroad 
the most gratifying legends as to the progress which they 
riiade, and one reals therein of so many moi-tyrs, and of such 
numbers of wond’ous works, that it was impossible for the 
superstitious part tf the people to have any doubt about the 
matter. 

It happened, too, that, concerning foreign nations in distant 
regions of the world, t» which the Jesuit reports referred, scarcely 
anything was known tirough other travellers, so that any con¬ 
tradiction of intelligen;© communicated by the Jesuits could 
not be contemplated; aid, moreover, the Black Fathers passed 
among the common men, as well os among the common women, 
as most holy, while to accise them of falsehood would be con¬ 
sidered as a deadly sia! tlonsequently, one long heard, as a 
regular matter of course, the hud deafening shout that the sons 
of Loyola struck up as to thdr apostolical results, while with 
fervent ardour hundreds of difljrent volumes of tales appeared 
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■~rn^hich black was proved to be white, so that there could be 
no Christendom eitlier in Asia, Afiica, or America, without 
Jesuit institutions. But, did the whole of mankind participate 
in this belief; and did the sensible and enlightened acquiesee 
therein ? No; for persons soon asked themselves whether it 
was possible that a Society which, in European kingdoms, 
laboured only for power and riches—merely, that is, for worldly 
advantages—that a Society such as this should have for its 
single and sole object the promulgation of Christianity in distant 
parts of the world, an object which could only he attained by 
the greatest sacrifices, and, indeed, in some cases oven with 
martyrdom. They asked themselves this question, and incredu¬ 
lously shook their heads. The proper answer, however, they 
obtained at no very distant date, partly from the writings of 
the Dominicans and Capuchins, who, from personal observation, 
became acquainted with those Jesuit missions ; partly, also, from 
the documentary testimony of pious and God-fearing bishops, 
aga.’nst whom the sons of Loyola violently rebelled; partly, too, 
from the enactments and Bulls of the Popes, who latterly could 
not but oppose powerfully the Jesuit Christian heathenism in 
China, Japan, and East India; and, lastly, by the oflScial reports 
of different Governors and Prefects, who communicated the time 
state of matters to their Governments. 

What, then, became apparent irom ims i Nothiug else than 
that the real object of Jesuit missions consisted merely in the 
acquisition of power and riches. It is true enough that some 
of them, in the prosecution of this selfish object, came to ruin; 
but must not, then, the sons of Loyola, as “ soldiers and warriors 
of Christ,” allow themselves to bo placed by their superiors in 
situations of danger ? Moreover, was not the most admirable 
consideration to bo obtained for the Society of Jesus when the 
victim-! of selfishness were glorified as saints and martyrs; 
and did not the advantage of the Society demand that one 
should allow, every couple of years, a member to be sac¬ 
rificed ? In spite, however, of everything, the halo of Jesuit 
mission work lost its sanctity after a few decades; and 
when the nuked truth became self-eyident to the cu'mmon 
people, the latter were muc)' horrified at the abominations 
which were brought to light. 

It must already have become apparent to every observant 
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^tt^J^/clear-sighte^l porbon that the pious Fathers only deigned to 
direct their Christianising attention to such countries as had 
been endosved by Nature with great riches, while poor localities, 
in which nothing was to be gained, were treated by them with 
sovereign contempt. But how so ? Why did they merely press 
forward in Asia, Japan, China, and East India, and why not also 
to the northern regions of that immense continent ? Why did they 
not rather strive to obtain a lasting footing in Africa, instead of 
abandoning the poor blacks to their heathen blindness? Why 
was it that they concerned themselves so much with Central and 
Southern America, with Mexico, Chili, Peru, Brazil, and what¬ 
ever else these countries may be called, without troubling them¬ 
selves at all about the idol-worship of the degraded Indians of 
the Upper Mississippi, and of the frozen regions, other than the 
fur-yielding territory of Canada ? The sagacious Fathers must 
have had a reason for this exceptional conduct, and they, doubt¬ 
less, paid due regard to the different capabilities with which 
Nature had endowed the various countries ? * 


* The following serves fis a i)roof of this. In regard to Cochin China, a 
part of the kingdom of Annam, the sons of Loyola for a long time gave 
themselves no trouble at all, but they left it entirely to tbe rcHident Bishop 
and suffragan of the Archbishop of Goa to convert the inhabitants, w'ho 
were, for the most part, Hindoos. As ground for this, they gave out that 
they had more important matters to attend to, and none wondered at their 
continued absence, as tlie land was in general reckoned to be very poor. When 
suddenly, however, it came to the knowledge of the pioua Fathers that a 
salt lake existed in the interior, in which pearls of tho flnost water were to 
be found in abundance, and when it was further told them that some Portu¬ 
guese traders came every year for the purpose of buying them up quite 
quietly, tho hearts of the sons of Loyola now became most vehomeutiy 
moved, and they declared to the Bishop of Cochin that they were seized 
with the deepest regret that the poor idolatrous Hindoos had been so loiuj 
neglected in his diocese. They now wished to remedy this as much as 
could bo done. The good Bishop was quite delighted at this, and the pious 
Fatliers at once entered into Cochin China in order to proceed with their 
operations; they showed themselves to l>e particularly zealous among the 
Hindoos residing near the said salt iake, and they also took care of their 
temporal good, as they bought up tlie pearls at a “ dearer ” price than tho 
Portuguese traders had paid. When the latter, then, appeared again in 
order to make their yearly purchases, tlicy no longer found any pearls 
procurable, and had to withdraw, leaving their business unaccomplished. 
The next year the J esuits repeated this rnanoouvro, and the merchants 
thus obtained nothing for a second time. On this account they 
naturally became angry, and did not return. The sons of Loyola now 
laughed in their sleeves, as they had me pour Hindoos in their ]wwcr. 
They at once proved this, loo, as they diminished tho price they paid for 
the pearls, to the extent ot one half, and their profit now was thus some¬ 
thing enormous. Lastly, they caused tho Portuguese Viceroy of Goa to 
make them a present of tho lake and its neighbourhood, and they tlien 
treated the naLives exactly as slaves, only giving them a miserable day’s 
wages. In tlrt long loxn, Ihuwovcr, this was not successful, as, enraged by 
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must not the less strike one that the Jesuits made very light 
of the reception of Christianity by their converts, as we have 
seen, in the Second Book, that they adapted the heathenish 
customs of China, Japan, &c. so well to Ciiristian teaching, 
that the different nationalities, after baptism, did not leave their 
Pagan practices. And v;hy should this not be so ? Their 
Christianity was next thing to it, and one could ordy look upon 
the newly converted as victims to be offered up. The pious 
Fathers did not at all hesitate to demand from the Roman. 
(3hair the promise of sanctification for this or that deceased 
heathen grandee, provided that the deceased person had effected 
by his will some peculiar service for the advantage of the Society 
of Jesus! I believe, however, that it is not requisite for me 
to treat this matter in greater ditail, as I presume that the reader 
has already taken into necessary consideration what I have 
related resj ccting Jesuit Mandarins and Jesuit Bonzes. For 
the most part, however, suspicion must have been aroused, by 
the ciroumstanco that the sons of Loyola most vehemently 
opposed the entrance of other Christians, more especially 
missionaries, into those regions in which they had settled 
themselves. 

Disguise the matter as they might, it was nothing else than 
this: “ We, the sons of Loyola, require no third person to con¬ 
test our gains with ns, and especially wo need no one to come 
so nei>N to iiB as to be in a position to observe accurately our 
transactions/’ Thus, for instance, the Dutch, in the year 1655, 
sent an embassy to Pekin, in order to open up a way for trade; 
and while this embassy contrived, by rich presents, to win the 
hearts of the great men at the Court, they entertained fair hopes 
of being able to carry through their negociations successfully. 
In order, now, to counteract this, the Jesuits ran about among 
tlie Court officials, representing the Dutch as men of villainous 
character, perjured renegades, and heretics in religion, and as 
revolutionists and rebels against their rightful rulers. 


ewonty years of oppreBHion, the embittered Hindoos rose in rebellion set 
fire to tVie storeH of the JeBuitB, and, cdmslng tlicm out of the country 
did not allow thorn to return. Thifn affair t'ok place at the end of the 
I7tb century, and, on that account, it became apparent why tho aona of 
iigyi ^iven up tlic trade, or were oblifjed to it up At that 

timet of Portut-al«;w alwacly c|nic1<lydis-iinK.ariug,an<l theVicorov 

of v "onder tliom any armed aBai.dance, even if he wi-Ued it ^ 
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'^Moreover,'* added the sons of Loyola with solemn nssur* 
ance, are they not well known as pirates, who have no con¬ 
sideration for any nation whatever, capturing all ships which 
may fall into their hands, being on this account looked upon by 
all the other monarchs of the world as the most horrible plague 
which could insinuate itself into a State, and therefore to be 
avoided with the greatest disgust ? What is, however, the chief 
thing, wherever the Dutch penetrate they erect fortresses at the 
mouths of ‘the great rivers, or in any advantageous situations, 
and they will also be sure to do the .same in China at the exit 
of the great rivers, whence they will be enabled to command the 
whole country with their cannon.” 

The sons of Loyola thus, among other ways, expressed them 
selves regarding the Dutch; and their Superior, the Mandarin 
Father Adam Schott, made a long representation, with a similar 
object, to the Emperor, who lent to him implicit belief. Could 
it, then, fail to happen that the embassy, notwithstanding all the 
presents which they had made, were sent home again with their 
business unaccomplished? and their formidable rivals were thus 
successful for this time. The sons of Loyola, moreover, allowed 
themselves to indulge in still greater calumnies and slanders, as 
well as in deeds of violence and cruelty, when members of any 
other Christian Order presumed to approach their ^reserves as 
missionaries; and the Dominicans, Fransciscans, Lazarists, and 
Capuchins, at the end of the 16th, and in the middle of the i7tb 
century, who were daring enough to attempt this, could relate 
wonderful tales. Six Fransciscan monks, in the year 1597, were, 
without any further ado. handed over to death nt Nagasaki, 
because they wished to preach the Grbspcl on the island of Kiu- 
Siu. Not, certainly, through the direct agency of the sons of 
Loyola, hut, for appearance sake, by the secular authorities; 
still, it was through the instigation of the former, who were 
loudly jubilant in regard to it, and shouted, “ Thus may it 
happen to all who desire to rob ns, the sons of Loyola, of the 
glory of our missions.” In a similar manner had the Dominican 
Francis Capillas to suffer the death of a martyr in Nanking, 
according to the order of u Mandarin, who was displeased that 
a Dominican should severely suu]> the Jesuits on account of 
their indulgence as to the employment of the lieathen of 
worship. 
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~ not Father Martini, after becoming court astronomer and 
^randarin of the first class in Peking, advise the Emperor Yong- 
Tsching to send all non-Jesuit Christians and monks over the 
frontiers of the Empire, as they were of no other use but to 
seduce ignorant people by erroneous doctrine, and thus to bring 
about dissensions among his subjects?. Did not the Society, 
again, succeed in obtaining from Pope Gregory XIIT. a Bull, 
in which everyone was prohibited, under penalty of the great 
excommunication, from proceeding to Japan, without the ex¬ 
press permission of the Holy See, in order to exercise there 
any ecclesiastical function wliatever—a Bull which. Father 
Collin testified, the Society of Jesus had secured in order 
to exclude other religious Orders from the islands of Japan ? 
Was not, indeed, the Capuchin monk, Michael Ango, quite right 
when he shortly expressed himself as regards the sons of Loyola 
and their missionary efforts thus: ‘‘ The worthy Fathers had 
everywhere the peculiarity of tolerating no one near them, 
wherev(}r they were, and by this peculiarity they had already 
acquired too much money and property ” ?* 

They certainly had no wish to tolerate anyone near them, in 
order that they might have the pastures all to themselseves, and 
more especially that no one might see how they grazed. They 
wished to Appropriate for themselves alone the foreign regions of 
the world, exactly like those commercial companies who pos¬ 
sessed a monopoly from their respective Governments. Viewed in a 
proper light, they were, indeed, nothing else than a great company 
which carried on commerce all over the world, and their different 
mission-houses in Japan, China, East India, Mexico, Brazil, 
Chili, Peru, and Buenos Ayres, might he considered as just so 
many counting-houses and warehouses. But why not ? Every 
important power in Europe endeavoured to win for itself the 
treasures of the East and West Indies in the IGth and 17th cen¬ 
turies ; should, then, the sons of Loyola, who, indeed, formed 
one of the greatest powers in tlie world, hold buck, owing to 
narrow-mindedness, nuJ simply because they were a religious 
Order? No; such an idea would have been a folly, and the 
sons of Loyola would rather he guilty of sin than stupidity. 
Thus were they traders, not retail but wholesale ; and in regard 

• The particulars regarding the religious and other disputeb of tho Jesuits 


ifcre to be read in the Fifth Book. 
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le mnnner in v;hich they carried on their operations, an 
official report of Monsieur Martin, Governor-General of the 
French possessions in India in the year 1697, will give ns by 
far the best insight:— 

“ It is an established fact,” says M. Martin, in this his report 
to the French Government. “ that, after the Dutch, the Jesuits 
carry on the most extensive and most valuable trade with East 
India, and they surpass in this respect the Danes and French, 
as well as the English and even the Portuguese themselves, by 
whom they were brought into the country. I will readily admit 
that individuals of the Order of Jesus came to East India from 
purely religious motives, and it is chiefly by them that the 
work of conversion is carried on among the heathen by the 
Society; but their number is in any case very inconsiderable, 
and certainly they do not belong to those who possess a complete 
knowledge of the secrets of the Order. They are simply mis¬ 
sionaries, but not further initiated. On the other hand, again, 
there are others among them who do not seem to be Jesuits at 
all, because they do not wear Jesuit but secular clothing, and 
on' this account, in Surat, Agra, and Goa, or wherever else 
they may establish a domicile, they are taken for what they 
profess to be, namely, merchants. I know, however, that 
they are Jesuits, and deeply initiated, too, in the know¬ 
ledge of even the closest secrets. It is, moreover, evident that 
they have been selected from different nations, and there are 
even Armenians and Tiirks, who devote themselves purely to 
the interest of the Society of Jesus, These Jesuits in disguise 
mix among all classes, and have the most accurate knowledge 
of where and in what stores the most beautiful wares are to 
bo found, and by what merchant the best selection may be had. 
Also, from the secret correspondence which they carry on quite 
quietly among themselves, they become accurately informed as 
to what articles are to be found in a particular place, and for 
which there is the best sale; on this account, they not only 
know what ought to be purchased, hut also where the various 
goods ought to be exported, in order to derive the bestproflt; 
they thus obtain, by their trade, truly immeasurable advantiiges 
tor their Society. And the credit which they enjoy is still 
further marvellous, as to all appearance they arc not at all 
inspected, and keep accounts with no one, as some Fathers do. 
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I they xvnnder about, quite harmless ami in poor olothing 
from one town in India to another. These Fathers, however, 
are most important persons, and possess the fullest confidence 
of the General and Superiors in Europe, obtaining from the 
said Superiors the necessary instructions by which the 'dis¬ 
guised Jesuits have to be guided. This takes place without 
any difficulty whatever, and with the greatest preciseness; 
simply, indeed, on this account, because those in disguise, 
besides the ordinary vow of obedience, are required to take a 
still more strict oath that they never will betray anything to 
anyone who is not initiated, and, on the other hand, that they 
will strive with their utmost endeavour for tho profit and gain of 
the Society. In order that there can never take place any inter¬ 
change between the initiated and uninitiated, a secret sign has 
to be given which must be recognised, and in this way every¬ 
one knows whether he has a brother before him or not. I may 
still add to this that they are all governed on a thoroughly sys¬ 
tematic plan, although they may live distributed throughout the 
whole interior of India, and their number is by no means small, 
BO thnu the proverb, ‘ Many heads, many minds,’ has hero no 
application whatever. On tho contrary, the spirit of the Jesuits 
remains always the same, and it has never at any time been 
found to be inconsistent, especially so far as trade is con¬ 
cerned. With gain in East India itself, however, the Jesuits 
are by no means satisfied, but they make a still greater profit by 
sending from their missions quantities of wares to Europe under 
different false pretences. They do not, however, usually forward 
them, to their local colleges and profess-houses, but rather to 
other disguised Jesuits who have established commercial houses., 
and tho profit which can be made on these goods is all tho 
greater than if disposed of first hand. Meanwhile, how¬ 
ever important and considerable this kind of trade was, tho 
Jesuits knew how to keep it secret, and thereby brought it 
about that no one troubled himself about it, Nevertholess, 
it is a fact that the trade of other naiions suffered great loss 
thereby, and more especially was this the case in Fran.) 0 , or 
rather as regards the French East India Company. I have 
often, on this account, written to this latter Sooietv, and mv stated 
ments were always as ample as they were truthful. But this 
Btill came far short of making tho directors of tho Company more 
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cnjeiul to checlv these hurtful obuses; but, on the otl)er honil. 
time after time, have I received express orders to favour me 
Jesuits in every way, and accord to them everything tl. ,y may 
demand of me, and even, indeed, to supply them with money. 
Of this latter favour, in fact, in many cases they made the most 
unlimited use, and Ptither Tachard alone became indebted to 
the Company to the amount of 150,000 piastres, that is, 750,000 
livres, without its being considei’ed necessary for him to give 
security for it, or even a written acknowledgment of the debt. 
But now, however, to return to the subject regarding the course 
of the Jesuit trade. In the large squadron of ships which sailed 
from France to Asia in the year 1600, there were fifty heavy 
bales, the least of which was larger than the largest bale of the 
Last India Company, and none of these packages contained 
rosaries, relics, Agnus Dei, or other similar mission articles. No, 
they cbnsisted entirely of beautiful and costly mercantile wares, 
for which it was known there was a good demand in East 
India, and scarcely any ship arrived from France or Europe that 
had not a freight on board for the Jesuits. Further, I must not 
forget to state that there were many secret Jesuits, who went about 
the country with those idolatrous Indian merchants who bear 
the name of Banians, in order to search for diamonds and pearls; 
and this description of Jesuits not only caused great harm to 
the French East India Company, bat did their best to dis¬ 
honour the Christian name. These individuals dress them¬ 
selves precisely like Banians, speak their language, eat and 
drink with them, and observe exactly the same customs. 
Indeed, whoever does not know them would necessarily 
lake thera for true Banians, as they offer up sacrifices to the 
heathen deities, just as the natives do. It is true that all 
this happened under the deceitful pretext that they desired to 
convert them; but, in truth, they only went about with them 
m order to trade with them, and at the same time to conceal 
through their Society their transactions. It need hardly be told 
that they never on any occasion converted a single Banian, the 
uetual ioct being that these merchants have but little to do with 
religion during their tours. I was also assured by one of the 
latter, who had made continual journeys with the Jesuits 
'turmg three long years, that throughout the whole time then 
not spoken a single syllable about Christianity, ana 
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ptiJi le&s had made any attempt at conversion. What further 
proof can be required ?” 


Such was the evidence given by the Trench Go verno'r-Gomeral 
in East India, in relation to .the commerce carried on by the 
Jesuits, and as ho had .resided for a long term of years in Pon¬ 
dicherry, the capital of the French possessions there, as well 
as made frequent excursions in the neiglibouring country, it 
may well be imagined that he must have been accurately 
informed in regard to the traffic: carried on by the Jesuits. He, 
however, was not the only one who opened the ey6s of the 
Government, or rather, wdio endeavoured to do so (as the Father 
Confessor of the Court took consummate care that thrtse of 
the King and his Ministers should again be shut as soon as 
possible); for at the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th 
centuries a number of other reports streamed in which testified 
to the same thing, and even in miich«aore severe expressions. 
Moreover, it was known that the sons of Loyola had their own 
counting-houses in all the large seaports of Asia, Europe, and 
America, as in Madras, Goa, Pondicherry, Canton, Nankin, 
Marseilles, Genoa, Lyons,Lisbon, Seville, Martinique and Buenos 
Ayres, as well as in a great many other towns, and with the 
most of the same were conjoined large banking concerns in order 
to discount bills of exchange. 

Not less important was their home trade; they had, for 
instance, in Rome attracted to themselves the whole bread, 
grocery, and wine trades, while great commerce in pearls, rubies, 
and diamonds was carried on in Venice almost exclusively by 
them. Tn Pekin, as well as in other places where ready-money 
was scarce, they devoted themselves to usury, and 25 and even 
50 per cent, was of common ocourrence in their daily trans¬ 
actions. \Vith this objeot they established regular banks, and 
divl not in the least deny these facts, but rather declared them¬ 
selves to be jurtilied, as other money usurers took just as 
much. They had for sale, in almost all their colleges, oil, 
cotton, and grocery wares; and wherever this was not the case, 
they erected, close at hand, shops and stalls, over which one 
of them held supervision. They especially husied themselves in 
the sale of drugs, and their apothecary shops in Lyons, Paris, 
and elsewhere, furnislicd the whole of the small dealers^ with 
treacle, Peruvian bark, herbs from Paraguay, calomel, and wbiit 
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ever other remedies miglit be watited. In short, their trnds 
was everywhere extensive, and between the different seaports a 
number of ships plied whicli were alone freighted with their 
goods. They, also, did not at all hesitate to conjoin to their 
trading considerable smuggling; and as a proof of this assertion 
I will produce two examples. 

Father Tambin, general agent of the Jesuits for the li'ade 
between Genoa and Lisbon, employed a ship-captain during 
five-and-twenty years for the transport of Jesuit wares, and this 
captain, during the year, ordinarily made six voyages back¬ 
wards and forwards, it being observed that the chief freight 
from Tjishon consisted always of bags of coffee. Now, the 
Republic of Genoa issued a strict prohibition, in the year 1725 , 
as to the importation of gold bars, and every shipowner who 
transgressed this prohibition rendered himself liable, not morely 
to a severe punishment but also to the confiscation of tho 
whole cargo. It may be well imagined, then, that the captains 
of merchant ships went to work from this time forward with 
great circumspection, and this was, of course, the case as regards 
the captain in question. It happened on one occasion, how¬ 
ever, that among several other wares committed to his care in 
I jshon by secular merchants, and for which he was, of course, 
responsible, there were a good number of bags of coffee delivered 
by the local Jesuits, which presented a somewhat suspicious 
appearance, and he, therefore, caused them to be put in a space 
apart. Still he made no further remark, but took his bill of 
lading and set s.ail. However, on getting into the open sea, he 
was careful to make an investigation, and had each of the hags 
opened one after the other; and what did he then find ? In each 
of them was carefully concealed, under the coffee, one or two 
gold bars ! He took them all out, landed them at some secure 
harbour on the way, and delivered them for safe keeping to n 
trustworthy mercantile house. Having arrived in Genoa, he 
immediately advised Father Tambin that he had wares for him, 
and when he came with his people to receive them, he made 
over to him all the bags of coffee, exactly as they stood indicated 
in the open bill of lading. The Father, finding everything in 
order, took his departure with his packages; ho returned the 
next day,, however, and taking the captain aside demanded of 
him wijat had become of the gold bars. The captain, being 
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I mnn of lionour, at once acknowleilged the wiiolo truth; but 
what he told his inquirer n;ny be readily imagined, as the 
Jesuits, by this deceitful smuggling transaction, had brought him 
into great danger of losing not only his whole cargo, but his 
liberty besides, together with his entire property. 

The other example of Jesuit smuggling, of which I have 
promised to make mention, sounds even still more edifying, and 
relates to a ship’s captain who, in the year 1700, sailed from 
Cadiz to the same town of Genoa which I have already named. 
He had already completed his freight, when two Jesuit lathers 
came to him and begged him to take a small chest contoinin-^ 
emfeh ornaments, together with some few pounds of chocolat^ 
‘He ought to do this,” they said, “for the love of God, as 
they were very poor, and their brother in Genoa not the less 
so. 'I he Captain, a good-natured man, consented, and, taking 
their chest, stowed it away in the lowest compartment oi the 
sliip. Thereupon they delivered to him the bill of lading, in 
wiic the chest was described as being packed with church 
ornaments, and the ship sailed next day under a favourable 
wind. Unfortunately for the Jesuits, however, this did not 
long continue, but, on the other hand, changed into a storm, 
BO that the waves came all over the deck, and penetrated into 
the innermost parts of the ship. The captain now, naturally 
enough, became afraid that tl,e ehiircli ornaments would be 
spoilt, and ordered the chest to be brought up in order that it 
might bo put in a more favourable place. The order was carried 
out, but behold, in spite of its small compass, its weight was 
iound to be so great that it could scarcely be lifted by four 
strong men. This, of course, aroused the suspicion of the 
captain, who directed it to be placed in his own cabin, in oixler 
that It might be opened in the presence of the ship’s company. 
What then, was found? A very considerable quantity If 
coined money, that was artfully concealed among the orna¬ 
ments . 1 hereupon the ouptaiu became uncommonly irate as 

a though It was not forbidden to import coin into Genoa, it wal 
Btill necessary to declare the amount, under the penalty of con 
hscation; and, moreover, a higher freight was paid for <.old 
com than for any other wares. He, consequently, could \ot 
have the smallest doubt that the pious fathers with th ’ f 1 
«or, of poverty, ooly u, oboat bha of iiis freigb“'J b!! 
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took out the money, without in the least disarranging the 
ornaments. After landing in Genoa, a Jesuit at once made his 
appearance with a couple of servants, in order to take posses¬ 
sion of the chest of which he had been already advised, and the 
captain gave it to him, both having previously compared the 
bill of lading and found it to be correct. Two hours afterwards, 
however, the Jesuit again made his appearance, and showed 
himself very .agitated, because he had not found in it all that his 
brother in Cadiz had advised him of. 

‘^How? *’ exclaimed the ship-captain, are any of your choco¬ 
lates or Church ornaments wanting ? " 

Not so,*' rejoined the son of Loyola; “ but my brethren 
wrote to me that the several alms that they had collected from 
benevolent persons had been enclosed," 

They have lied," replied the captain; “ but you wished to 
cheat me, a poor ship-captain, of my freight, and placed me 
in the greatest danger, instead of acting honestly. Still, you 
can have your money, all told, only deducting the freight, of 
which I cannot make you a present this time." 

Thus did tlie sons of Loyola, in this case also, obtain their 
money again, because the captain was too honourable a man to 
cheat them; but would the pious Fathers have acted towards 
him in this way had he been in their place ? One would still 
wish to know to what amount the trade of the sons of Loyola 
reached, and what sums it procured for them ; but this remain.^ 
a secret among the' Superiors, and certain information as to 
this never penetrated so far as the laity. There could not, 
however, be the slightest doubt that the profit was some¬ 
thing enormous, as thei? dominion of Paraguay alone gave them 
annually over four millions of ducats, as is shown by an oUicial 
report of tlie Portuguese Governor-Geuernl of the town of 
Potosi, Don Matliia de Angloso Gortari, written in the year 17{JL 
The said Governor, who had received from his Government 
orders to make the most minute investigation on all sides, found 
the country to be divided into thirty-six parishes, or reductions, 
and each of these compreliended in itself 10,000 families; in all 
of them, however, there existed so great a surplus of stores and 
produce that a single reduction was alone in a condition to 
supply six others for the whole year. Even the smallest of their 
reductions possessed their 40,0U0 or 60,000 head of oxen and 
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and the larger and richer ones of them not less than 
double that quantity. 

In consequeiiiie of this the Jesuits were enabled to export 
yearly to Spain about 300,000 hides of cattle, eacli of which 
was sold for six piastres or more, and the trade in leather 
brought in even as much. The fields proved to be very pro¬ 
ductive, and all kinds of grain were grown upon them, as well, 
<3specially, as tobacco, sugar, and cotton, which latter the Indian 
women were required to spin and weave j all these articles were 
likewise transported to Europe, and cotton stuffs alone yielded 
an annual profit of 100,000 heavy piastres. Everywhere were 
to be observed well-appointed workshops, and the Indians manu¬ 
factured therein most beautiful gold and silver wares. More- 
over, there were numbers of locksmiths shops, and forges, and 
foundries even were not wanting, in which cannon, mortars, and 
the like might be cast. However, the latter manufactories 
were designed not so much for trade ns for internal use; and 
the same remark also holds good as to manufactories of 


A particularly extensive commerce took place, on the other 
hand, in the so-called Paraguay herb,* and, as there was sale 
for it almost all over the world, it indeed brought a profit which 
was certainly as groat as the gold and silver mines in other 
Americttn countries. 

In short, the .1 esuits derived from their trade in Para- ' 
guay truly immense sums, and these were dutifully taken into 
keeping by the Superiors of the missions. Every six years, 
however, the general Procurators came into the provinces and 
sent the proceeds to Rome, either in bills of exchange or wares. 
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It was abo to be reniarlvecl tliat in every parish considerable 
store-houses existed, in which the wares and hind produce were 
stored until they could be conveyed to the great market-places 
of Santa Fe, Buenos Ayres, and Tacuman, either for sale or 
exportation, and from this it will be seen how exceedingly well 
the Jesuits understood the draining of their dominion of 
Paraguay. 

Thus did Don Mathia de Anglose Gortari report concerning 
the Jesuits in Paraguay, and he calculated, as already remarked, 
the amount of their commercial trade at even more than ton 
millions of hard dollars annually, while he at the same time 
added that what the maintenance of the Indians cost—I mean 
their eating, drinking, and clothing—made but a slight deduc¬ 
tion. Not the less magnificently did the Jesuits come out by 
degrees in Mexico, through their intrigues; and the equally 
honest and truthful as unfortunate Archbishop of Mexico and 
Viceroy of Spanish America, so severely persecuted by the 
Jesuits, Don Juan de Palafox, submitted a copious report or 
the subject to Pope ’innocent X. In this document, among 
other things, the following statements are made:— 

I find almost the whole wealth of Central America in the 
hands of the Jesuits, and the property they hold in herds of 
cattle nnd sheep is something truly enormous. Thus 1 am 
acquainted with two of their Colleges, each of which numbers 
300,000 sheep, and another commands more than 60,000 oxen 
in their pasturages. Whilst the secular clergy, togetlier with 
all other religious Orders, have only three sugar refineries, and 
those very small, the Jesuits possess, in the province of Mexi(;o 
alone, in which they have no fewer than ten Colleges, the six 
largest manufactories that there arc throughout the whole of 
Central America., and each of them represents a value of from 
half to a whole million of dollars. Indeed, some of them bring 
an annual net profit of more than 100,000 dollars, and the 
smallest clears at least 25,000 to tS0,()00. Moreover, they 
also possess tracts of land which frequently extend for several 
miles, and these territories, which they farm, ns they belong to • 
the most, productive regions, bring them in an immense quantity 
of maize, tobacco, and other produce. Also very rich silver 
mines belong to tl.eir Colleges, and they have succeeded, in a 
word, to bring to such a height their power and riches that the 
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will sooa be compelled to beg their bread from 

the Jesuits.” 

Thus did Palnfox write, and his statements were only too 
amply confirmed from other quarters. From this it became clearly 
evident that the Loyolites had secured for themselves almost 
tlie entire traffic, and that they were even not ashamed of 
being usurious. Among other things, a gigantic traffic was 
■instituted by them from Carthagena to Quito, and in order to 
procure the necessary means of doing this cheap, the worthy 
Fathers annually sent some ships to Angola, on the const of 
Africa, where it was easy to procure a number of black slaves 
foi little money. Indeed, in order to save expenditure they con¬ 
trived to sell a part of the human cargo to the Mexican planters, 
as by this means the cost of the ships employed in slave-catching 
was completely covered, and they had, so to speak, gratis and for 
nothing, the labourers and porters that they required. It is 
true that in this way they gained not a few enemies for them¬ 
selves, more especially among their competitors, that is, those 
hitherto engaged in carrying on the same business; and, on one 
occasion, the same, with their servants, broke in pieces, during 
the night, the greater part of the Jesuits’ carts. The pious 
Fathers, however, did not permit themselves to be terrified 
thereby, but continued to go on with the thing just as be- 
fore, until at length the High Council of Castile issued a 
prohibition against this trade, so unsuitable for priests and 
missionaries. 

Quite in the same flourishing condition was the trade which 
the Jesuits carried on in Japan, while Europe could not suffi¬ 
ciently admire the many wares derived therefrom. Hundreds ol 
ships were freighted therewitli, and the only thing wanting was 
that the sons of Loyola did not hoist a flag of their own. It 
was then expressly reiqarked, too, by the noted author Navm-ette, 
who made his personal observations on the spot, that the sons 
of Loyola never neglected to place a shop or booth close to 
every church, and the Jesuits were afterwards compelled to admit 
this to be the case. For a long time not a word was heard from 
tliem as to their doings, and Fathers Covico and Tcllier, when 
interrogated by the Roman See, merely accounted for the annual 
shipment to Europe of fifty bales of silk ; but the most practical 

confession lay in the orders issued by their owu General, ThVrsus 
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Gonzalez, under pressure from Pope Clement X f., in the year 
1702, when he directed that the Japanese Fathers should give 
up their ships, as whoever possessed vessels must also have, 
naturally, freight and goods for the same. Enough, then, of 
such matters, although I could adduce a great number of others. 

But there is still another question. How did it come about 
that the Catholic Cliurcb, and more especially the leaders 
of it, put up with such unpriestly conduct as that of 
the Jesuits? Hid the representatives of Christ approve 
of it, or did they condemn it ? Now, the first was only 
done by one single Pope, the latter, however, by a whole 
scries of Pontiffs. That single one was the Pontifex Gregory 
XIII., who reigned from 1572 to 1585, and who showed 
himself during the whole of that period to be blindly de¬ 
voted to the sous of Loyola. The Jesuits represented to him 
that it would be impossible for them to maintain their several 
colleges, seminaries, and other houses in the far distant regions 
of the earth, if they were not allowed to carry on a little 
trade and business, and the Pope, believing this, permitted 
them to embark in transactions utterly unworthy of priests and 
missionaries. 



As, however, the whole of Christendom was amazed at the 
scandal, and, especially, as the different universities (more 
particularly that of Paris in the year 150J), as well as the whole I 
of the secular and monkish clergy, together with the Bishops 
and Archbishops, frequently protested against it, the successors 
of Gregory expressly withdrew this permission ; and the Popes 
Urban VIII., Clement IX,, Clement X., and Benedict XIV., 
besides, prohibited, in special Bulls, the priests from engaging 
ia any kind of trade whatever. 

For instance, in a Bull of Benedict XIV., dated 25th Februiiry 
17 U, it is stated as follows:— 

“ We forbid, of our own motion and of our supreme power, 
all ecclesiastical persons from following commercial pursuits, 
even in the case when a trade has not been established by them,’ 
but by lay people. Wc foroid ecclesiastics and monkish Orders 
doing this, ns well in the case when the objects thereof are in 
thou own domains os when they happen to be in the estates of 
their coadjutors and secular associates. We forbid them to 
carry it on, be it in their own name of ecclesiastics, in the name 
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Society, or in the name of secular persons who may be 
ident upon them.” 


Precisely the same was affirmed by Urban VIII. (1G25) ; and 
if in this case the sous of Loyola were not expressly named, it 
was still apparent, from the words employed, that they alone, ns 
members of the Society of Jesus, were alluded to. But 
what, then, did the Jesuits answer to this? They rejoined 
nothing, but continued to carry on their trade as before, not 
troubling themselves in the slightest degree about the Papal 
Bulls. 

Thus, for example, the University of Paris, in the year 1GG4, 
brought to light a contract which was entered into in the town 
of Dieppe by Notary Thomas le Vusseur and his partner Eeuo 
Bensc, and it was apparent from this contract that the worthy 
Fathers carried on a trade with Canada in partnership with the 
whaling outfitters of Dieppe, sharing, indeed, profit and loss. 
The contracting parties wore Carl do Biencourt and M. de St. 
Just, of Dieppe, with Thomas llobin and M. de Calognes, 
of Paris, on the one part, and on the other the Fathers Biard 
and Ennemont Masse, of thp Society of Jesus; the deed 
runs thus: — 


“ The said present and covenanting parties acknowledge 
that they trade in common on account of the cargo of the ship 
Grace of God, and the worthy Fathers Biard and Masse, who 
have signed in the name of their Order, give this combination 
the right to the half of all kinds of wares, especially to the 
half of the cargo of the ship Grace of God," 

Thus it stands in the contract, and is not this sufiicient 
evidence of what 1 have alBrmed ? But I will allow still other 
witnesses to speak—witnesses which excited the greatest attention 
throughout the whole of Christendom, because they proved the 
Jesuits to be not only .merchants, but also common usurers and 
fraudulent bankrupts. 

In the year 1C39, there prevailed a severe famine in the 
island of Malta, and it caused the then Grand Master of the 
Knights of St. John, by muiie Laskaris, unspeakable trouble how 
l>est to alleviate the general distress by the importation of meal 
and fruit from the neighbouring less indigent localities. Among 
those, now, who appeared to suffer more especially from want the 
inhabitants of the Jesuit College were particularly remarkable 
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and the worthy Fathers never neglected to fetch, in person, their 
regular allowance of the portions which were distributed. As it 
happened that one uinoiig them, Father Cassia, committed an 
equally grave as comraOn crime, the judicial authorities of tlio 
Grand Master sent to arrest him. He took flight into the 
college of his Order, in the hope of there finding safety; but 
the police followed after him, and, behold ! what did they there 
discover ? The college itself, as well ns the buildings and 
storehouses attached thereto, were actually filled to overflowing 
witb corn and meal, as well as other necessaries of life; and 
there was thus abundant proof that the worthy Fathers merely 
retained these stores in order that, when the famine had reached 
its height, they might issue them at an enormous price. The rage 
of the ■ people, naturally, knew no bounds, and the'whole of 
the Jesuits would undoubtedly have fallen victims, had not 
Laskaris at once packed them into a felucca, just as they were, 
and despatched them over to Sicily. Of course, the whole 
of their property was then confiscated, and all that had been 
latterly obtained by them was of no avail. 

The bankruptcy of the Jesuit College at St. Plerminigiide, in 
the Spanish town of Seville, caused much more sensation. This 
bankruptcy is the one of which, by the way, I have already 
made mention in the Second Book, and it took place under the 
following circumstances. 

About the year 1C40, Brother Audre de Villar, Procurator or 
temporary administrator of the said college, one of tho richest 
in the whole of Spain, being a man of much capacity, formed 
the resolution, in common with the fellow-members of his com¬ 



munity, to double, if not to treble, their riches by an extended 
indu 8 ti 7 trade. In order to effect this he required ready 
money, and, in truth, very much of the same. He addressed 
himself^ then, to the credulous souls of Seville, and begged from 
them a loan for “ pious purposes.” To everyone who was dis¬ 
posed to be generous he promised the most substantial heavenly 
reward; he did not the less, however, hold out the’ prospect of 
good interest in order to arouse the avarice bf worldly men, 
and, moreover, he knew how to speak pathetically of tho security 
afforded by the Jesuit Order for the borx'owed money. His 
words had the desired effect, and a number of Sevillians, espe¬ 
cially small capitalists, widows, and guardians of orphans. 
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entrust thfeir ready 
money and deposit their valuable securities v.ith the procurator 
Tn tins manner Andre de Villar collected, in a short space o{ 
ime, not less than 000,000 ducats, and with this, for those days 
enormous sum of money he hoped to be able to carry on a sonL’ 
<v ,.t pr««,.bl, t„,]o. He M o„„e boughl U,g, 

estates with immense herds of cattle on them ; caused manu- 
aetpnes and mills to he erected; instituted stores, which he 
filled woth all sorts of wares; built ships, which he freighted 
with ironJ.nen, and other European wares,-and sending !hem 

Uk Fas ’" r'w’' the productfons of 

he East and West Indies. In short, he became a .roat 

All at once, in the year 1044, ns several important bills of 
c.Nchange became due the procurator declared that he was not 
under present circumstances, in a position to meet them, and as 
in consequence of this not a few other creditors became ;ery 
pressing m their demands, he legally announced his insolvency^ 
J he panic of the people who had deposited their capital with 
le house of Villar & Co. can now well be imagined, and ns they 

arnounted in all to about 800 . their exclamations hrouSt S 
whole of Sey, lie into a state of commotion. But oxclanmtions 
such matters are ordinarily hut unproductive, and conse 

tmiih^’l f.T" not givf.. themselves much 

trouble about the matter, but simply allowed things to take their 

cou.se, and resigned themselves to the circumstnneos At 
leuffd,. at the end of a yeai, the investigation as to the property 
had been so far proceeded with, that a general mcetinp nf t/ 
creditors was called, on the flth of March 104 5 in M ^ V 
hoo. of .be 1ee„ue Sevibe, e„.. 

50 P »" Of 

“ Audio- de Villar," ho stated,‘f had completely exceeded r 
powers as Proeuratolr of the College at St. Hm-uiinSe I 
Ud simply t-radod on his own account, so that pZ ^ "f 
rng, the Order of Jesus wa., under no oblLuon wL? 
ut, out of special consideration for th number of widowraZ 
othei poor creditors, the worthy Fathers wished t > » re 
and therefore offered them 50 per cent." 
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He firmly believed that the creditors would n^ee tn this j 
and on that account he had brought a notary along with him 
in order to draw out immediately the necessary deeds. St>ll the j 
creditors unanimously hesitated, and made out that the entire j 
Society was responsible for the payment, so that the meeting ; 
dissolved without effect. The Father Provincial now took another 
course, and caused Father Villar to be thrown into prison, 
because, without the permission of his Superiors, and against 1 
the principles of the Society of Jesus, he had carried on a trade 
on his own account. At the same time, however, that this took 
place, they did not neglect, also, to treat privately with some of 
the individual creditors, in order to bring about some abatement 
by means of fair promises. The Provincial in this way actually ; 
attained some results, as some few of the creditors agreed to his 
proposals; the majority of them, however, with Juan Onufre de j 
Salazar at their head, immediately addressed a petition to King 
Philip IV., and prayed for justice. . Of course some time must , 

naturally elapse before an answer could be obtained, and the 
Jesuits knew how to take the best advantage of this interval. 
They won over the commissary charged with the sequestra¬ 
tion of the estates, so that he advised the creditors rather to 
submit to a compromise than to enter into a law-suit; and as 
now very many of the creditors, indeed the most of them, found I 
themselves in great straits from the cessation of the payment | 
of interest, nearly a hundred of them followed his advice. Oon- • 
sequently, all these at once received 50 per cent, of the original ; 
capital in ready money, or exchanged their claims for a mort¬ 
gage. Thus the number of creditors was diminished more and 
more daily, and hope began to be entertained that at length 
the whole debt of 450,000 ducats might ho paid off with a 
sum of half that amount. Suddenly, however, things took 
a different turn, when the King s reply arrived, and the Pre- ^ 
sident of the Government of Seville, Don Juan de Santelic68, j 
was entinisted with the investigation of the case. The latter 
being an impartial man, who did not allow himself to he I 
blinded with Jesuit gold or talked over by Jesuitical auada I 

(sweet words), at once removed the partisan commissary, then 
set at liberty the imprisoned Villar, and caused him to make a * 
full circumstantial confession as to how the bankruptcy hud 
been brought about. It now came out that the Jesuits had uc 
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contemplation, from the very beginning, than to 
-ns^eve themselves of their debt for the half of the money and 
m fact, several letters of the Father Provincial were forthcoming 
wnich proved this only too clearly. Juan de 8antelic6s would 
have by far preferred to have sold at once all the estates belong¬ 
ing to the College of St. Herminigildc, so as to have fully satisfied 
the creditors out of the produce; but the sons of Loyola assorted 
that the greater part of these estates were ecclesiastical pro¬ 
perty, and consequently could not be sold under sequestra¬ 
tion. Upon this ground the law-suit continued to follow its 
course during a series of years, and during this long time 
many of the creditors were unable to hold out on account of 
poverty, and voluntarily begged for a compromise. In short, 
t ese sons of Loyola succeeded tolerably well in gaining 
leir end, although the final decision in the year IGSa went 
against them; and by the sale of the remaining territories 
r oteiHois were satisfied 

8oei!f however, now knew how to estimate the 

y 0 esus, and the indignation raised against it could 
on that account, bo no longer restrained. 

A worthy parallel case to this Seville scandal was the noto- 
nous bankruptcy of Father La Vallette at Martinique, and I 
cannot refrain from malting mention of it in conclusion. 

Brother La Vallette was sent as missionary to the island of 
Martinique, by his chiefs, in the year 1742, and first of all 
laboured m the small parish of Oarbet, only a couple of miles 
distant from the town of St. Pierre. This spot, however was 
soon ton small for him, as he was at that time a man of thirty- 
five years of np, and of a very enterprising character as 
well as of ginat intelligence and activity. It consequently came 
about that, in the year 174.7, he was nominated to the post of 
Procurator of the Profess-house of St. Pierre and ’ ^ ^ 

entered upon this important office with the design o bin?"" 
useful as possible to liis Order. The profoss-bouse of S V° 
h„ dotenomccl voty mud, through bud 

. .t,ll P03«scd euteuoivo propertieu, or, if ’J*;' f 

..tiou open for « o.p.h,„ / b:tX' 

.onhily what was required, much was needed-,uud, e„7«^ 
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muoh intelligence^ mucli knowledge, miioli spooulation. 
Valletta commenced, accordingly, by purchasing a strong body 
of negro slaves, in order to be able to form better planta¬ 
tions than formerly, and at the same time he acquired 
cKperienced overseers, who were entrusted with the manage¬ 
ment of the slave work. For this purpose he required money, 
li(»wever, and, indeed, no inconsiderable amount. Further 
cash was needed, too, for the acquisition of more exten 
sive lands, for which there occurred just at that time a 
peculiarly favourable opportunity, which he was anxious not 
to let slip, because these lands might afterwards be converted 
likewise, with ease, into charming plantations, adapted for 
sugar, tobacco, and cotton. But whence was this money to be 
obtained ? Being shrewd in mind nnd well versed in commer¬ 
cial matters, he weighed the thing well in its every aspect, and 
after long consideration a wise thought struck him at last, 
which he at once brought into operation. France at that time 
treated her colonies most cruelly, on which account it hap¬ 
pened that whoever was obliged to send money from Marti¬ 
nique to the mother country, lost almost a fourth, if not even 
a third. In other words, if a person in Martinique had to 
pay 20,000 francs in Paris, or say anywhere else in France, 
he was compelled to spend S?8,000 francs or 30,000 francs 
in order to liquidate the sum ; and it may, then, well be imagined 
how severely the mercantile community of Martinique suffered 
from this oppression. La Vallette now declared, in a circular 
addressed to the merchants of the Antilles, that he was in a 
position, through the assistance of his Order in Lyons, to pay 
in full moneys entrusted to him, without any loss or deduction, 
with this condition, however, that the payments were not to take 
place till after thirty to thirty-six months.” He at the same 
time offered to give for all sums entrusted to him as remit¬ 



tances safe bills of exchange ; of course, however, bills-pay¬ 
able after the long sight of two years and a half without interest 
during the whole of that time.” The mercantile people of Mar¬ 
tinique considered this offer, and found the same to be very 
advantageous for their-money-bags, taking it for granted that 
the signature of the worthy Father would be at once honoured. 
But why should they have any doubt about it, as, indeed, the 
profcBs-houso at St. Pierre possessed a large property in landed 
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Money was therefore entrusted to him ; at tirst, it ia 
rile, in small sums only, but later on in larger amounts, os it was 
found that prompt repayment was always forthcoming; then, 
indeed, still larger, and, at last, very important moneys, became 
available for him. The first object of La Vallette, then, was only to 
get into his hands very large sums of ready money, and thus after 
a few years he attained his object, and then, of course, land could 
be bought with borrowed money and converted into plantations, 
.riiis was not sufficient for him, however, but he acquired, partly 
in Martinique itself, partly in the islands of Du Bent and San 
Domingo, a number of other plantations, and, with the help of his 
negroes, planted thereon such quantities-of sugar, coffee, tobacco, 
indigo, and cotton, that no inhabitant of the Antilles, not even 
the richest of them, could any longer compete with him. In 
addition to this, he bought up the produce of other planta¬ 
tions, and erected, besides his head establishment in St. Pierre, 
several other counting-houses, as, for instance, at St. Do- 
mingo, Maria Galanda, Santa Lucia, and St. Vincent. Still, 
however, the stores in his magazines never accumulated, as 
might have been supposed, to anything enormous, but as much 
ns he bought he again immediately sold; naturally, indeed, 
not m the Antilles or elsewhere in America, but in France, 
Spain, Italy, and Germany. On this account, he at once put 
himself in connection with the first commercial houses in Europe, 
that is, in the towns of Marseilles, Nantes. Lyons, Paris' 
I-isbon, Cadiz, Leghorn, Amsterdam, and elsewhere. In con^ 
sequence of these operations, conducted with as much skill as 
success, the business of the house of La Vallette & Co. 
assumed such dimensions, after less than five years, that the 
whole trade of Martinique became, so to speak, a monopoly 
m its hands; and now, of course, the remaining local mer¬ 
chants and plantation proprietors could no longer conceal from 
themselves how foolish they had been, as in entrusting him 
With their money they had contributed their aid to en 
able tins Black Cloak to found a business. As murmurintrs 
however, brought no relief, they complained to the French 
Government on account of the prejudice to their trade 
and the authorities at once gave a hint to Father tSaev 
the Procurator-General of the Jesuit Missions, to set sole 
hjuads, at least, to the speculative spirit'of bis brother Jesuit in 

28 
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■Martinique. Sacy promised to do so, but witlioiit, however/any 
intention from the very first of keeping his promise, and conse 
qiiently the complaints of the merchants and plantation-owners 
were renewed more than ever. 

The Government now, at length, saw'themselves obliged to 
take action, and consequently the French Governor of the 
Antilles received an order, at the end of the year 1753 , to send 
Father La Vallette to Paris for the vindication of his pro¬ 
ceedings. The Fntlier took his departure ; not, however, before 
causing the favourable evidence of the Governor, and those high 
in office whose confidence he fully possessed, to be adduced; 
and when he arrived in‘Havre, in January 1754 , he was received 
in triumph by his fellow brethren, especially by the Fathers 
Sacy and Forestier, his chief correspondents in France. Still 
more gratifying was his reception at the College in Paris, and 
the Jesuits sang his praises everywhere, more especially among 
the influential at Court. His vindication became, then, an easy 
matter; or, rather, it was made easy for him, and people lent 
belief at once to his assurances, that he carried on nothing but 
a “ legitimate * trade. And how could it be otherwise, seeing 
that he brought with him such excellent certificates in con¬ 
nection with his recall ? He possessed, indeed, credentials 
from M. Bompas, Governor of Martinique, who was bound to 
know what was going on in the island ! Thus, certainly, the 
good Father La Vallette was a perfectly innocent man, who 
busied himself entirely with the extension of the mission and the 
conversion of the savages ; and if, when there, he sent over at 
times sugar and coffee, he did so merely to he enabled to meet 
the exigences of the Mission. He also exported nothing but 
the sugar and coffee which the profoss-house had produced on 
tts own estates, and tljis could not be called trading, more than 
that of a peasant wlio brings his ebrn to market. 

Thus was Father La Vallette pronounced to be not guilty, 
and the Govei nment, therefore, did not see themselves in 'a 
position to find any fault with him; and although, certainly, 
proofs to the contrary, brought by his opponents, were not 
wanting, still they could not be taken as •'Convincing. He was 
allowed; therefore, the following year, to return to his pCst at 
Martinique, but sHIl under the distinct promise, given on oath, 
that he would not in future afford any occasion to the meroaiuiie 
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coEoplaiii of him, and that be would engage himself 
fiimply and solely in the service of his religious duties. When, 
however, was ever a promise given by a son of Loyola, even if 
conjoined with an oath, to be kept? Scarcely had La Vallette, 
then, arrived again, in May 1755, in St. Pierre, than he not 
only afresh took in hand the old business, but he commenced a 
new one, inasmuch as that he established a bank, instituted 
manufactories, aud the like. His commercial undertakings, then, 
flourished even more than ever, and the General of the Order, 
Ignatius Visconti, on account of this fortunate result, was 
induced to promote the good Lather Procurator to be General 
Superintendent and Apostolical Prefect of the Jesuit Missions 
of the Antilles. Indeed, no one knows what further would have 
happened,^haA it not been that some evil-disposed Hiiglishmen 
played the poor innocent La Vallette a very sorry trick, which 
materially interfered with his calculations. 

Among the European banking-houses with whom the i'atiier 
did business, one of the most considerable was that of the 
“ brothers Lioncy and Goufi're,” in Marseilles, and at the end of 
the year 1755 he became indebted to that firm for bills of 
exchange drawn on them to the extent of more than a million 
and a halt ot livres. As a matter of course, the brothers Lioncy 
and Gouftre, as substantial merchants, did not give this large 
credit to the house of La Vallette & Co. without having a 
sufficient guarantee, aud this consisted in colonial wares, worth 
about two millions, which La Vallette had promised to send 
to the brothers Lioncy and Gouffre, in two merchant ships, in 
the autumn of 1755. Tho wares were duly despatched, and 
on their arrival in Marseilles both parties would have been 
satisfied; but, unfortunately, in the spring of 1755, war had 
broken out between England and France, and the wicked 
English captured those two merchant ships. As a matter of 
course, the brothers Lioncy came thereby- into the greatest 
difficulties, as how were they to meet those bills when they 
became due ? They immediately sent, therefore, their partner 
Gouflre to Futlier Sacy in Paris, in order to request him as 
the correspondent hitherto of La Vallelle, and as he who had 
, made him Procurator, to step into the breach. The Father 
indeed, actually made some remittances, but very insufficient ; 
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on tho otlier hand, lio promised to report the matter forthwith to 
Home, in order that whnt was wanting might be supplied tliem. 
Ho did so; but, unfortunately, just at that time the General, 
Visconti, died, and in the interim, until a new General was 
elected, all affairs of importance remained in abeyance. This 
was bad, and especially so for the brothers Lioncy and Gouffre, 
as when the bills for the million and a half were presented, 
they were under the necessity of declaring themselves insolvent 
on tho 19th rebruary 1756. They conducted themselves, more¬ 
over, under the circumstances, in a perfectly honourable way, and 
gave up all their property to their creditors, as they preferred 
rather to be beggars than cheats. The investigation respecting 
the condition of the property required a long time. After the 
space of a year, however, the affair was so far advanced, that the 
debit and credit could be accurately ascertained, and the syndic 
of the committee of creditors entered- a complaint at the 
Consulate in Marseilles against the two Fathers La Vallette 
and Sacy, the former in bis capacity of chief of the Jesuit-house 
in St. Pierre, and the latter as Procurator- General of the 
Missions in tho Antilles. The Consulate did not allow a long 
time to elapse before pronouncing its sentence, but came to a 
decision on the 19th December 1759. It ran thus, that Sacy 
and Vallette together had to pay the sum of 1,502,236 livres, 
and that each was jointly and separately liable. The creditors 
were jubilant, but too quickly so, as La Vallette had, by this 
time, long taken his departure from this world, and Sacy entered 
an appeal against the sentence, declaring that La Vallette 
was alone liable, as he had been acting completely on 
his own account, and, indeed, contraiw to the wishes of 
his superiors. In the meantime the law-suit attracted so much 
attention in France, that the rest of the banking-houses with 
which La Vallette was in connection believed themselves to be 
right in advancing their claims, and, with the firm of “ Widow 
Croce & Son " at their head, addressed themselves to the 
Provincial of the Jesuit Order in Paris, calling upon him, 
as liable for the debts of the Profess-house of St. Pierre at 
Martinique. The Provincial, however, would not at all admit 
diis, and the consequence was that the firm of Croce & Son 
instituted an action, it did not, however, make its complaint 
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_ites, but urged it at the Oonsiiiate in Paris, holding that 

all existing houses of the Society of Jesus in the territories of 
the King of France must he held liable for the debts of La 
Vallette. The verdict of the Consulate of Paris followed in 
January 1700, and completely granted the petition of the 
plaintiff. The decree ran thus:— 

“That the whole of the Jesuits existing and residing in 
France, in corpore, were held liable for the payment of the 
capital borrowed by La Vallette, together with interest, and that 
the creditors, in the case of delay in payment, might sequestrate 
the whole of the effects and property of the Order throughout 
all the territories of France.’’ 

Against this the Provincial at once protested, and in this he 
was joined by the rest of the Provincials of France, as well 
as by those of Champagne, Guyenne, Toulouse, and Lyons. 
They all peremptorily declared it to be thoroughly unjust to 
make a whole Society liable for the error of one of its indi¬ 
vidual members; they appealed, at the same time, to their con¬ 
stitutions, in which the principle is distinctly expressed that 
each individual was made responsible for his own dealings, and 
set ill their pens in motion to induce the King to lay the whole 
matters at issue before his own Forum, the contention as well 
between the creditors and the house of Lioncy & Gouffre, and 
also that of Widow Croce & Son. 

“It was a question now,” said they, “no longer in re¬ 
gard to the debts of La Vallette merely, but as to the prin¬ 
ciple of who had to pay, in the case of an individual member of 
the Society of Jesus incurring debts, and this all-important 
question could only be decided by the highest law-court of 


<SL 


France.” 


The High Council of the King acknowledged this to he so, and 
by a decree of 17th August I7G0 placed the matters in question 
before the High Court of Parliament of Paris, as the highest 
law tribunal of the whole of France. A scrupulous iuves^ga- 
tion was then commenced, the Procurator-General, Monsieur 
Le Pelletier du San Fargeau, being a man of the highest rectitude 
who took into consideration all the proofs, for and against’ 
three times before coming to a decision. First of all he was 
desirous of accurately informing himself as to what law rogu 
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lated the estates of the Jesuits, and while the Provinciais la 
their petition to the King had in this matter appealed to their 
statutes, he demanded the production of these latter. Father 
Montigny, Procurator of the Profess-hoiise in Paris, obeyed the- 
order and laid before him a printed copy thereof; but this was,, 
indeed, the most stupid proceeding of which a son of Loyola 
was ever guilty,* and he bitterly repented it a few days after¬ 
wards. In the said statutes, forsooth, was to be read, in large 
Gothic characters, “ that all the estates of the Jesuits formed 
the common and inseparable property of the Society ”; it was 
further to be found in them that no individual Jesuit-house, 
neither a Proiess-house, College, nor any other institution of the 
kind, could possess the smallest portion of property for itself; 
it was therein recorded, too, that the supervision of all the 
jnormous possessions, distributed all over the world, remained 
in the hands of the Superiors, and, without the consent of tho 
General in Rome, the most inconsiderable trifle could not bo 
alienated. 

What, then, was the consequence of all this ? Nothing other¬ 
wise than this, that, as tlie chief of a Jesuit-house was to bo 
regarded merely as a commissary of the General in Rome, tho 
undertakings of LaVallotte were by no means to be viewed as 
private speculations, but as appertaining to the Order; nothing 
else, to wit, than this, that the plantations in Martinique 
belonged neither to La Vallette, nor to the Profess-hoiise at 
St. Pierre, but to the Society of Jesus, and that, consequently, 
the entire Order must bo held to be responsible for the debts 
incurred by the house of La Vallette & Co. Such was the 
proposition of tho Procurator-General, and accordingly the i 
Parliament pronounced with the greatest solemnity its decision, I 
on tho 8th of May 17G1, before an immense assembly. The i 

verdict was to tho effect tliat the whole of the French Jesuits 
were liable os well for the bills drawn upon tho house of 
Lioncy, with an extra charge of 50,000 livres, ns for the claims | 

of Widow Croce & Son, aud must pay, accordingly, the j 

whole of the debts contracted by La Vallette, amounting in j 

* The extraordinary results which this production of the confititv.lior. I 

tile Ortlcr JituJ, oh roj^arilft its Htability in France, will come to be treated of 1 

in the Hixtli Book of this work. 
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all to nearly three millions, but that the possessions at Mar¬ 
tinique remained to the Order. 


Thus ended this notorious bankruptcy case; and when the 
result became known to the public there broke forth an enormous 
storm of applause, as the love of the people to the Jesuits had 
by this time become converted into thorough hatred. 
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THE PROBITY OF.THE JESUITS; 

OR, 

IHE SONS OP LOYOLA IN THEIR TRUE ASPECT 
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MOTTO : 

Ich hab’B Euch g’sagt, Ihr habt*a gehflrt; 

Wir Bind gewesen lang bethSrt; 

Dass Lug und Trug so breit sich msicbt, 

Die Schwar 2 irdok’ baben’s dabin gebraobt, 

Deun Wahrbeit mdgen's leiden nit* 
let wider ihren Braucb und Sitt. 

Yivat Ignatiofl 

Wo siob der Teufel steckt ein Ziel, 

Da ban die SchwarzrSck’ Hand ibm Spiel, 

Und yo man ibn mit Spott und Hohn 
iirsauft, da laufen sie davoc; 

Denn Wahrbeit m5gen*s leiden nit, 

Ist wider ihren Branch und Sitt. 

Yivat Ignatius 1 

Auf Landsknecht gut und Reiters Mutb, 

Auf, baut entzwei die sobwarze Brut I 
Erst miisB sie treffen gftttlicb* Raob’, 

Soil oben stahn die gute Saob\ 

Dio Wahrbeit mbgen^a leiden nit, 

Ist wider ihren Brauob und Sitt. 

Yivat IgnatiuB 1 

Alies Soldaitnlied, 
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CHAPTEK I. 

the everlasting conflict op the sons op LOYOLA 
WITH THE REST OP THE CATHOLIC ECCLESIASTICS. 

The immoral excesses to which many of the sons of Loyola 
were addicted, and especially the refinement to which they 
carried their pleasures, produced, as we have seen in the Third 
Book, deep efiects as regards the outer world. The boundless 
thirst and eagerness of desire after the money and property of 
ot er people, in which they did not refrain from the meanest of 
onmes, as long as these might enable them to attain their 
object, injured them still more. Especially, however, the war 
footing on which they stood with the rest of the Catholio eoolo- 
Biastics and monkish Orders led to their overthrow as much as 
anything else, as there arose an almost irreconcileable hatred 
between them, and neither party rested until one or the other 
was annihilated. 

Wipace, now, was this constant state of warfare, and why 
these eternal feuds among the priestly colleges? The blame 
rested solely and entirely with the sons of Loyola, because 
they considered thefiaolves to be servants of the Lord much 
superior to the rest of those ordained. Naturally, they were 
as their name itself ijdicated, associates of Jesus, Naturallv' 
then, was He in direct (Ommand of His combatants and warriow 
as supremo Ruler. Natu'aHy, then, had He entrusted the prin¬ 
cipal keys of the gates if heaven to them, His favourite and 
chosen ones; or rather htd Peter, the porter of heaven, received 

29* , 
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orders from Him not to give admittance to the Hall of Eternal 
Happiness to anyone who had not been provided wich a pass¬ 
port from the. sons of Loyola! That was the principle upon 
which the Jesuits proceeded, and since upon that account they 
looked upon all other priests, especially of the monkish Orders, 
as troublesome competitors, they must necessarily fign with 
them, as without a struggle no victory could be obtained. One 
need not, however, on that account at all suppose tha the 
Fathers from the very beginning commenced to bring to tlu, 
any bellicose intentions, to which they endeavoured firmly to 
adhere; on the contrary, they were always sly enough, wheieyer 
they made their appearance, to show the most coy modesty the 
most obsequious humility, as well towards the secular as towards 
the ecclesiastical auih* .rities. Onje fir/n?y nted, however, OQce 
they bad contrived to bring the bishops and princes, or ot^er 
great people of the land, to stand by them and to support thox^ 
in the founding of an establishment, they then began with their 
operations, and quite quietly the magistrates of the land were 
imbued with tlie conviction that the Jesuit Order possessed 
decidely peculiar advantages over the other Orders. 

We alone,** whispered they to the men of high standing, 
‘' we the Jesuits alone follow the right way as to the instruction 
of youth ; we alone can bring them into a properly submissive 
frame of mind; we alone can instil into them that veneration 
for religion and for tlie State, that can thereby cause the Popish 
priesthood and royal despotic power to prosper; wlierever, how¬ 
ever, our colleges and seminaries do not flourish, wherever 
hitherto instruction has been entrusted to religious bodies other 
than ourselves, there has appeared the poison of heresy, and 
with this the spirit of political disturbance, the essence of con¬ 
spiracy and of rebellion itself.** 

With such utterances did they endeavour to tractable 

persons of distinction and those in power. jn cases, 
also, they were successful. 

Still more easily wore the pious T:ither3 able to bring 
the credulous multitude to the opinion that the Order of Jesus 
far outshone the whole of the remainii^ religious communities 
and instituUons; indted, that it unitedin itself everything good 
and useful in all other communities ani insfitntlnnQ 

Then the old Order of monks at tie time of the establishment 
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esuitism, as we have already seen in the First Book had 
suflered immensely in the esteem of the people, and the sons of 
Loyola did not scruple to increase this injury hy insinuations, 
evil defamation, and calumnies of every description. They, the 
Jesuits, must necessarily profit thereby if the other monks lost 
ground; why, therefore, should they not make out these latter 
to be bad, why should they not disclose all their shortcominc/s, 
why not even attribute to them otlier faults which they did not 
reallv nossp.Ks? WUoti i_ , . 


really possess? When their rivals, however, exposed these 
calumnies, and the Jesuits commenced to defend themselves and 
indeed, to repay like with like, they then pushed forward’with 
camion, sword, and lance, and smote and thrust until the enemy 
was beaten to death, and could no longer move tongue or any 
Other member, ^ 

Thus did the Jesuits hold to their colleges, and I could fill 
whole volumes with the disputes which they maintained, partly 
with the secular clergy, especially university doctors and bishops 
and partly with monkish brethren; as,-for instance, with the 
Dominicans, the Capuchins, the Benedictines, and every other 
enomination of monks; but such narratives would but little 

Ihl^T ““J. consequently, it may, perhaps, be allow- 

e or me to escribe the three chief wars of the Jesuits, and 
lose merely m a summary way and not in detail. What were 
now, however, those three great contests ? Firstly, the war 

Ihat wir r's’ "^«*^«than a hundred years; secondly, 

r f still longer; thirdly, 

the frightful contention with Jansenism. I have already 
esenbed, in the Second Book, how easily the sons of Loyola 
caused the Chinese and Japanese to come over to Christianity • 
in other words, the Christianity introduced into China and Japan’ 

1, properly speaking, nothing else than the 

old Chinese and Japnntiso paganism, under a somewhat different 
lorm, 011(1 some few inolFensivo innovations. 

In oril.r " il,ought the good Fiithers, •• to get proselytes bv 
tvlion, cue might be sblo to attnin u, p„„.r, rieb^ „ J , 
nton, otto must, trben there is really neeessii,, ,|,„t 
or even both, ...deed; „l.y, den, to the pc.'.ple thoir ancion; 
usages and customs, os. for mstonce, the lantern t. 7 , 

feast ofPbelo, the adoration of 

rruly. If we did not act thus, it would, indeed, go ba^ wl^tl 
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our coQversions, and soon should wo be obliged, with the utmost 
haste, to leave this charming country, where there are such good 
pastures for us.” 

Such wore the leading principles of the Jesuits at the eastern 
extremity of Asia, and on this account they did not scruple to 
graft Christian names upon heathenish customs, and sanctioned 
even mandarin* clothed priests. Especially they did not fail to 
render to Confucius the same divine honour as men of distinction 
among the Chinese accorded him, seeing that, so the pious 
Fathers argued, this great philosopher and founder of religion 
was, as the morality taught by him proves, to be regarded as 
nothing else than a forerunner of Christ, and therefore deserving 
of a first place in the Christian heaven ! 

Such was the condition of the Jesuit missions in Asia, but 
as the Order obviously took good care that nothing of their 
peculiar methods of conversion should become known in Europe, 
no one, naturally, took any oflfence. On the contrary, the Fathers 
obtained all the greater praise on account of their extraordinary 
progress, and they were esteemed throughout the whole of 
Catholic Christendom as the only eflQcient priests for missionary 
enterprise. 

In the year 1033, however, with the permission of their supe¬ 
riors, Johann Baptist von Morales, the Dominican Father, as 
well as the Capuchin monk Anton von Sancta Maria, set off 
for China, in order to make neophytes; and, in spite of the 
Jesuits, who, as soon as they got news of the thing, threw all 
conceivable obstacles in their way, they succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing an entrance into the Celestial Empire. Indeed, their un¬ 
tiring efforts led them, although, truly, not until the lapse of | 
several years, into the vicinity of localities where the Jesuits 
possessed houses, and they very often had the opportunity of 
speaking with the Chinese Christians converted by the sons of 
Loyola, as well as of attending at the Jesuit Christian worshin 
of God, They were not a little astonished, then, when they 
observed that the Jesuit Fathers allowed their converts the con¬ 
tinuance of their hefitlienish practices—when they convinced i 
themselves that the Black Cloaks bestowed divine honour on j 
Confucius, and even offered to him oblations with their own hands! 
This was a horrible abomination in their eyes, and consequenlly 
they greeted the Jesuits on that account with the most bitter 
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-tS^oaches. The latter, however, affirmed that they acted 
entirely according to the precepts of. the AposUe Paul,, and 
ridiculed with all their sharp-wittedness tl-e scrupulous orthodoxy 
of the monks. Thus many months were occupied in angry 
controversy, and they even made use of the pulpit to vilify 
one another. It appeared, also, as clear asj day, that the two 
parties became irritated against each other more and more 
the longer the strife lasted, and there was never the slightest 
question of any reconciliation, either on the one hand or on the 
Other. 

The Dominican Morales now resolved to claim the assistance 
of the Pope, and set off forthwith for Rome, in the year 1643 ; 
not, however, without previously collecting all the vouchers most 
minutely, relative to the grievous offences which the sons of 
Loyola had committed against the Christian Church. Those 
documents he delivered to the Holy Father, Innocent X., imme. 
diately on his arrival in Rome, and gave, at the same time, such 
an impressive description of the desecration of the Christian 
a tor lu China, tliat his Holiness was seized with the greatest 
indignation. On tliis account, a Commission of Cardinals was 
entousted with an investigation into the matter, and as it came 
ou eyon question that the Jesuits were frightfully in the 
wrong, a Papal decree was issued in the year 1644, in which the 
Fathers were strongly urged not to tolerate for the future 
the slightest remnant of heaUienish superstition, be it ever so 
tri mg, or ever so innocent, but to preach the statutes and 
ordinances of the Catholic Church in all their purity and 
fulness. 




With this decree in his pocket. Father Morales set off 
ogam for China the year following, and at once published the 
stale with triumphant assurance, naturally thinking that 
the sons of Loyola would, with all humility, submit themselves 
to the declarations of the Holy See. In this respect, however 
deceived. Certainly, indeed, the Superiors 
of the Order, that is to say, the Father Mandarins in Pekiuir 
the President of the Tribunal of Mathematics at their head 
telmoJ that “ as r„,. they ca„id~ they *g„ld jendei 
obedtonoe to ll,e the other haad, l,„..ever. the, addl 

that an error clearly existed on the side of the Pone reLdin! 
nhioh theywonld not fail U) insunet his .HoUnM/^a 
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meantime, until the issue of the matter, all must, of course, re 
main for the present i7i statu quo^ that is, as it had been of old.’* 
In fact, they in due coarse sent—not sooner, however, than the 
year 1654—the brother Martini, with the necessary instructions, 
and especially with the necessary gold, to Kome, and his task 
was nothing less tiian to convince the Holy OflBce, with the 
Pope, that the Dominican, through ignorance and stiff-necked 
envy, had slandered and calumniated the Order of Jesus. It 
was certainly a difficult task, but the sly Father succeeded in 
it perfectly, as, just at that time, in the year 1G55, Pope 
Innocent X. died, and his successor, Alexander VII., had such 
a predilection for the sons of Loyola that he would not allow 
them to be defeated. Father Martini received thus a most 
favourable answer, and not only was the decree of Innocent X. 
revoked, but it was also expressly permitted to the Order of 
Jesus to accommodate itself to the peculiar customs of the 
Chinese; besides, the Pope reprimanded the Dominicans for 
their conduct, and recorded his expectation that they would not 
trouble the Jesuits any more for the future. It thus appeared 
that the matter had been arranged in favour of the sons of 
Loyola, but such was by no means the case. The two Orders 
of Dominicans and Capuchins felt themsdves to bo highly 
insulted by the decision of the Pope, and through other members 
of their Orders, whom they sent to China, collected over again 
proof upon proof in order to unmask the Jesuitical heathendom 
before the Forum of publicity. The Jesuits, however, showed 
themselves not to be idle, and entered, in corpore^ on their part 
into the combat; and there soon showered, from their side, such 
a deluge of lampoons and accusations of heresy against their 
opponents, that it was no longer possible to discern what was 
true and what false. 

On this account was it that, after the death of Alexander, 
both parties, on several occasions, sent deputations to Kome in 
order to demand a new ve diet of Papal infallibility, so that 
this, the infallible Senate, saw that there was nothing else for it 
but to appoint a court of arbitration, constituted from among 
the most noted theologians,—the so-called ^‘Congregation for 
the Settlement of the True Faith," which now took the matter 
up with remarkable zeal. Nevertheless, no formal decision was 
arrived at, either under the Popes Clement IX., Clement X., 




yot under Popes Innocent XI., c 
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strife, therefore—thanks to the Jesuit ^ r 

learned Cardinals could not withstand—cou 
unditninished strength, up to the year 1691, 
tioned year Innocent XIL ascended the Papal th. 
a man of firm determination, gave his decision, after 
examination of the pros and cons, that the sons of Loyo. 
entirely in the wrong. Accordingly he sent the Cardinal t 
Maigrot, as his vicar, to China, armed with a decree to this eflFect, 
and the latter, in the year 1693, proclaimed that henceforth all 
heathenish customs which had been allowed by Pope Alexander 
VII. were prohibited under the most severe ecclesiastical penalty. 
Especially the pagan Confucius should no longer be worshipped 
as a god, but whoever did so would incur everlasting punishment 
for himself, as well as the Papal curse in addition. This was 
plain speaking, and had the Jesuits kept, only partially even, their 
fourth vow, implicit obedience to the Pope, the strife had now 
come to an end. But it was far otherwise. The sons of Loyola, 
resident in China, met the communication of the Papal Vicar 
with an edict to the contrary, in which they termed his conduct 
as heretical, godless, and unwise; and not satisfied even with 
this, they cursed him from their pulpits as a deceiver, who had 
se y represented himself as an ambassador from the Pope. 
Lastly they applied themselves to the Court of Pekin, where 
everything done by them was approved, as we have learned 
belorc, and did not rest until Maigrot, formally expelled out 
oi the whole celestial Empire, saw himself necessitated to 
fly to Goa, in the East Indies, whence he forwarded a report 
to the Pope regarding the outrageous proceedings of the 


What was now the consequence of this violence ? Did not 
Innocent XII. visit the European Jesuits with bis righteous dis¬ 
pleasure, and did he not demand satisfaction from the C<.nor„i 
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, • continued, during several years, without the 

. being brought to any termination, until at 
element XI., who obtained the tiara in 1700, was 
act, under all circumstances, in the right way, and, 
jssary, to bring Papal omnipotence into play. In the 
J 1702, he sent, therefore, the titular Bishop of Antioch, 
afterwords Cardinal Charles Thomas Maillard de Toumon, from 
Goa to China in tlie quality of a “Nuncias a latere,” with the 
most unlimited powers, in order to investigate, at its source, the 
origin of the unholy strife, and to act according to circumstances; 
and he especially empowered him either to approve or condemn 
the heathenish customs which had been hitherto introduced into 
Chinese Christianity—to condemn them if thoroughly unchristian, 
to approve of them if they could be brought in any way into 
harmony with Christianity without too much scandal. Every¬ 
one praised this selection of the Pope, as it was Imown that 
de Tournon was no great friend and patron of the Order of 
Jesus; hut it was not the less acknowledged that the purity of 
Christian faith and teaching, as well as the honour attached to 
the Papal See, lay infinitely at his heart, as also that his probity 
rendered him proof against any attempt at bribery. It was thus 
calculated that he would enter into the matter with the greatest 
impartiality, and this was the ground upon which the Pope had 
entrusted him with this highly important commission. Let 
this be as it may, Tournon set off for China, and was received, 
even by the sons of Loyola, in an almost more than complaisant 
manner. They did not in the least change this demeanour 
towards him for a long time, but, on the contrary, did every¬ 
thing in order to win him over, and he displayed, often and 
often, unfeigned tokens of his adherence to the Order of Jesus 
and its interests. 

However, after a years’ careful investigation, he discovered 
that the Jesuitical Chinese Christianity was nothing else than 
heathenism adorned with some slight admixture of Roman 
Catholic Christianity, and as he, in consequence, proceeded to 
repress fundamentally such an abomination, then the sous of 
Loyola at once threw off the mask, and his hitherto submissive 
friends now became most bitter and malignant enemies. There 
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"Was then no fault that they did not impute to liini, that of heresy 
and infidelity being among the least. As, however, in spite of 
all this, ho persisted in condemning the Chinese Christiacitv as 
heathenish and godless, they induced the Emperor to be so dis¬ 
pleased with him that His Majesty caused the pious zealot to be 
brought, by force, into the local Jesuit College of Macao, in 
the year 1710, and there the sons of Loyola constituted them¬ 
selves his keepers and jailers. Even this was not sufficient for 
them; but, in order to render it quite impossible for him to 
return to Europe, to explain to the Pope and the whole of 
Christendom the doings of the Order in China, they adminis¬ 
tered to him a deadly poison, in a cup of cliocolate, and thus, 
by force, got rid of their most dangerous opponent.* 

It did not fare much better with the Nuncio Carl Ambrose de 
Mezzabarba, whom Clement XI. sent as his plenipotentiary to 
China, in the year 1719, as the Jesuits at once brought the 
Emperor Kang-hi to be of opinion that it would be in the 
highest degree inexpedient to allow a foreign European Power, 
let it be even that of the Pope, to exercise any kind of juris¬ 
diction within the Celestial Empire; and, therefore, Mezzabarba, 
after he had had five audiences in the highest place, was not 
only compelled to withdraw entirely, leaving matters unaccom¬ 
plished, but was told by the Emperor to his face that the Popes, 
with their contradictory decrees, only produced hatred and con¬ 
fusion among the Cliinese Christians. Upon this ground, ho 
prohibited any further interference of the Roman Senate in 
Chinese affairs; and his successor, Yong-tching, went even still 
further, as he caused all Christian missionaries to be conveyed 
ever the frontiers of his Empire, with the exception of the 
Jesuits, who, as mathematicians and calendar-makers, proved 
themselves to be useful to the State. “He wished to have 
pence in his country," said he, “ and by means of Dominicans 
and Capuchins, or whatever else they may be called, nothing but 
disturbances had as yet been occasioned; and, . moreover, it 
appeared to be the intention of the non-Jesuitical monks to 
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make Ewropeans out of the Chinese, and this intention he must 
strenuously oppose.” 

Thus was China henceforth left to the J esuits alone, and they 
maintained themselves there up to modern times; for instance, 
Father Hallerstein, a Suabion, was still active in Pekin in the 
year 1780, as Mandarin and President of the great Mathematical 
Tribunal. One can now well imagine that the sous of Loyola, 
by their conduct in China, made deadly enemies of the Domini¬ 
cans and Capuchins, and it is equally self-evident that the latter 
took hold of every opportunity to injure the Order of Jesus and 
its godless un-Christian conduct, as well as to attack with the 
most heartfelt satisfaction its immeasurable violence in sub¬ 
jugating the whole world. They succeeded, too, in their object 
throughout a great part of Christendom, and the Jesuits began 
to be regarded as people who hunted to death everyone standing 
in the way of their missions, or daring to oppose them in any 
respect. The Fathers defended themselves, indeed, in the 
warmest manner against any such insinuation, or, as they ex¬ 
pressed it, calumny ; but with every ship that arrived from Asia, 
new facts became known which were fully confirmed by the 
affirmations of the Dominicans and Capuchins; and, lastly, pre¬ 
cisely the same thing was ascertained respecting their missions 
in America. Indeed, the cruelty with which they proceeded 
against Bishops Cardenas and Palafox, in the New World, sur¬ 
passed even their proved villainy in the struggle with Cardinal 
Tourmau, and I cannot do better than give a short description 
of these two affairs, at least. 

In the year 1G4.1 the Pope nominated the Franciscan priest, 
Bcmardin de Cardenas, to be Bishop of Paraguay, with his Sec 
at Assumption, and he occupied this position during three years 
quite unoijposed. He now, however, caused it to be made 
known that it was his intention to pay a visit to the parishes of 
the Provinces of Parana and Uruguay, in which, as we know, the 
Jesuits ruled as lords; and now, although such a visitation was 
imperative on the Bishop as his boundeu duty, the sons of 
Loyola made at once a terrible stir. It was most necessary 
for them, indeed, to keep concealed from the world their 
proceedings in their dominion of Paraguay, and not to allow 
anything to be made known, either respecting their trade or their 
State constitution. They therefore endeavoured, at first by 
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mg speeches nud bribery, to dissuade the Bishop from his 
intention; as, however, he held to it steadfastly, they at once 
disputed the right of his episcopal power, and loudly proclaimed, 
from all their pulpits, that Cardenas had arrogated to himself 
his alleged dignity, and that, therefore, no obedience need 'le 
given to him. Up to this time, however no real injury had been 
done to the Bishop, as this could only happen with the assist¬ 
ance of the secular power, and, consequently, tlie sons of Loyola 
strove to bring over to their side the Spinish Governor of 
Assumption, by name Don Gregorio de Hintiosa. This they 
succeeded in doing with the aid of 30,000 doliirs in gold, and 
the consequence was that the Governor caused .he Bishon to 
be put into a boat, which, being committed to the mercy of the 
wind and current, floated down the Paraguay river for upwards of 
Diilss from Corientas. Here Cardenas remained during 
several years, naturally not without the necessary steps being taken 
for his re-establishment by the Royal Government of La Plata. 
This authority actually decided, in the year 1646, that Cardenas 
was the lawful Bishop of Assumption and Paraguay; but as the 
reappearance of the same where the Jesuits were, in some 
measure, all-powerful, might lead to regrettable scenes, the 
Bishop s See was transferred to Popayan, and he was requested 
to betake himself there as shortly as possible. 

With this Cardenas, however, did not comply, as Popayan 
lay at least a thousand miles distant from Assumption, and” to 
a man of the Bishop’s advanced age, such a journey might 
readily become dangerous. Ho continued, therefore, to remain 
in Corientas, and theuce again endeavoured to have his right 
accorded to him. His efforts wore crowned with success in tho 
year 1048, when tho then Governor of Assumption, Don Gregorio 
de Hintrosa, was recalled and replaced by Don Diego Escobar 
de Osorio. Upon this, Don Bernardin de Cardenas set off imme- 
diately for Assumption, and was there not only received bv the 
new Governor in the most friendly manner, but also immediatelv 
establisljecl in his Bishopric. ^ 

pio strife now seemed to linve been finally settled ■ k,,t i,. 
reshty it was not so. Tbs sons of Loyola possessed snob 
.nSnence at the Spanisl. Oonrt that no royal servant dare to 
go agarast therr iateresl, witb impunity or without ininry 
Indeed, as soon as ho acted so he might be certain that t^ 
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ruling brethren in Madrid, having the ear of the King, would 
never rest until he was overthrown; and Don Diego de Osorio 
•^ould expect nothing better if he continued to favour Cardenas 
a. the cost of the sons of Loyola. Consequently, he shortly 
went over into the Jesuit camp, and the old game was again 
recommenced. Indeed, it went so far that the Bishop was 
literally besieged by tte sons of Loyola in his own church during 
fifteen days, with the approval of Don Osorio, and was within an 
ace of being starred to death! Then Don Osorio died sud¬ 
denly, and now everything took a difierent turn. Because 
Cardfjnas was nuch beloved by the people of Assumption, while 
mosJ of the atizens highly disapproved of the violent conduct 
of the Jesuits, there arose, on the death of Don Osorio, a kind 
of revolution, and the result was that Cardenas was appointed, in 
a great meeting, to be Governor and Captain-General until the 
King of Spain should nominate another. Of course, the sons 
of Loyola exerted themselves to the utmost to prevent the 
carrying into effect of this popular election, but they had 
already made themselves so universally hated that they did not 
succeed in this, and, consequently, Cardenas was installed in his 
new office unhindered, which put into his hands all secular as 
well ns ecclesiastical power over Paraguay. Even this, however, 
was not sufficient, but the burgesses of the city at once came 
forward complaining against the Order of Jesus, and demanded 
that the Fathers, who were unruly people and always brought about 
quarrels and confusion among the community, should be expelled 
out of Assumption, This demand was but a just one, and the Epis¬ 
copal Governor responded to it by requesting, on 6th March, 1649, 
that the Fathers should quit the city. Seeing, however, that 
they did not obey, but entrenched themselves immediately in 
their college, Don Villasanti, the Lieutenant of the Episcopal 
Governor, proceeded to employ force, and conveyed them on 
board ship, by which means they were transported to Corientas. 

It was now their turn to eat the bread of banishment, as the 
year before Don Bernardin de Cardenas had done; but thev 
did not eat it so patiently. On the contrary, they at once 
assembled an army of 4,000 Indians in their reduction, and 
placed at their head Don Sebastian deLcon, an officer thoroughly 
devoted to them, nominating him at the same time provisional 
Governor of Assumption. They then advanced against the city 
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to take possession of it. This occurred after an almost 
bloodless fight. Bishop Cardenas, however, obstinately defended 
himself for ton days in his well-fortified church, which had to 
be regularly stormed before he yielded. 

As soon now as the black cohort bad overpowered him, they 
first of all threw him into a dark underground prison, w'here he 
almost rotted, and then conveyed him in a miserable bout to 
Santa F6, 200 miles from Assumption. 

Once more, then, had the Jesuits gained the victory, and yet 
a second time had Cardenas seen himself robbed of his dignity and 
honour. He then again addressed himself to the Royal Govern¬ 
ment of liu Plata in order to demand justice, and himself pro¬ 
ceeded thither in the year 1651, with the view that in this way 
his affair might be all the sooner settled ; but, as they put him 
off from one month to another, and, indeed, from one year to 
another without doing anything for him, he at last discovered 
that the sons of Loyola had bribed most of the members of the 
Government, and he therefore determined upon setting out for 
Europe in order to demand iustice there personally from the 
Spanish and Roman Courts, 

No sooner said than done. But the Jesuits did not Ten>ain 
inactive. Headed by their fellow-brother. Father Pedrosa, they 
invented such a tissue of calumnies, slanders, lies, and false 
hoods, that one would have fancied Bishop Bernardin de 
Cardenas to be the most thorough scoundrel on the face of the 
earth, who, from the very commencement, had no other object 
than injuring as much as he possibly could the dove-like, 
innocent, sons of Loyola. Still Cardenas, having brought 
with him the judicial acts which proved the truth of his asser¬ 
tions, he finally succeeded, in spite of the devices and artifices of 
the Jesuits, in obtaining tho upper hand over his enemies. In 
other words, the Court of Madrid rendered justice to him, and 
reinstated him in all the honours and dignities of which he 
had been deprived by the sons of Loyola. Pope Alexander VII 
oven went still further, and censured tho Order of Jesn« fn, 
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A precisely similar outrage was committed by tbe sons of 
Loyola on the pious Don Johann Palafox, who united in his 
person the different offices and preferments of an Archbishop 
of Mexico and a Bishop of Angelopolis and Osina, so that one 
might have thought a man in such a high position would have 
been free from attack. 

But at whose hands had the sons of Loyola ever anxiety nr 
fear? Never even as regards kings and emperors, and, con¬ 
sequently, most certainly not an Archbishop, even let him he 
most pious and Ood-fearing. The first cause of sad strife 
between Palafox and the Fathers was to he found in the avarice 
of the latter, as they gave themselves immense trouble to secure 
for their colleges, by crooked ways, or even by force, certain 
tithes legally belonging to the Cathedral of Mexico, and thereby 
compelled the Archbishop to make a complaint against them 
to the Royal clovemment. This enraged the Jesuits, and they 
became all the more furious when the Archbishop gained his 
case against them in every instance. They consequently sought 
to revenge themselves on him, and, with this end, made use of 
every opportunity that presented itself. The best way, however, 
to make him feel their resentment, they thought, was to ignore 
his jurisdiction, and, as regarded themselves, they acted just as if 
he had no existence in the world. ' ' 

Now it happened to be a law, in the Roman Catholic Church, 
that no one dare exercise the office of a priest in any diocese 
without the approval of the respective Bishops, and the Council 
of Trent especially ordered that all monkish ecclesiastics, 
without exception, if they vnshed to preach or hear confessions 
anywhere, should previously produce their authority at the 
Bishop's See. When, then, the sons of Loyola wished to per¬ 
form priestly functions in the diocese of the Archbishop of 
Mexico, it was required that they should either make the neces¬ 
sary declaration to the latter in person, or, at any rate, to his 
Vicar-General, and deliver over their authorisation ; and if they 
did not do so, then the Archbishop was entitled to prohibit them 
from all ecclesiastical functions until further orders. 

Such was the law of the Church, and so must it continue 
if the greatest disorders were to be prevented; as, otherwise, 
any incompetent person might ascend the pulpit and enter 
the confessional, and thus bring the priesthood into disrepute. 
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^ /uiA the sons of Loyola do now ? They arrogated the 
^hood to themselves throughout the whole of Mexico, with¬ 
out ever producing any credentials, precisely as if the before-said 
law had no application to them ! 

With the view of checking this misconduct, the Archiepiscopal 
Vicar-General called upon them, on the 6th of March 1647, to 
prove their documents of authorisation, and, until this was 
done; to desist from preaching and hearing confessions. There¬ 
upon the Jesuits replied-that they had liberty from the Pope 
to enable them to exercise their priestly functions all over the 
world without being first of all obliged to obtain the permission 
of the respective Bishops. “ Good,” said now the Vicar-General, 
“show me your document of privilege, and I will then leave 
you unmolested. But the Fathers did not comply with this, 
but intimated that they were in possession of also a further 
privilege, which dispensed them from showing the first one! 

This was open derision ot the Arcniepiacopal authority, and it 
was, indeed, setting it completely at. defiance, for the Fathers 
still continued boldly to act as father confessors and preachers, 
&c. &c. Palafox, therefore, determined to make an example for 
the protection of his authority against such shameless dis¬ 
obedience; so he interdicted the Jesuits, under the penalty of 
the great excommunication, from any ecclesiastical function 
whatever, and at the same time prohibited all Christians in his 
diocese from confessing to them or attending their preachings. 

Most assuredly the Arcnmshop was perfectly right, and, had 
the Jesuits been true sons or the Ohuren, as tney boasted, they 
would at once have promptly submitted to his Order. However, 
they did not contemplate for a single moment acting thus, but, 
on the other hand, they were seized with boundless rage, and they 
determined, under all circumstances, to humiliate their antagonist. 
Now the Viceroy of Mexico, who at that time governed the 
country in the name of the King of Spain, was a particular 
supporter of theirs, and they at onco greatly increased this 
friendship by a considerable present ; they, therefore, well believed 
that they might dare to hope that ho would, if necessary assist 
them by an illegal act. They accordingly addressed themse’ves 
to him, and delivered a long drawn-up complaint, from which it 
was made to appear how very much Falafox had transgressed 
tgttinst the most holy Order of Jesus. The Viceroy thereupon 
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decided that they were in the right, and ordered the Bishops, by 
the withdrawal of this threat of excommunication, to allow the 
Jesuits to carry on undisturbed their preaching and hearing of 
confessions. The Archbishop, of course, protested against this 
as an illegal order, and represented to the Viceroy how, by such 
a proceeding, the whole hierarchical authority in the Church 
would be upset. In consequence of this, the representative of 
the Spanish monarch became somewhat startled; so much so, 
indeed, that he very nearly rescinded his preceding order. 

But now the sons of Loyola caused the last mine to be ex¬ 
ploded. Suddenly they made bold to execute on their side 
excommunication against the Archbishop, along with his Vicar- 
General, and all his oflBcials, and publicly proclaimed by kettle¬ 
drum and sound of trumpet throughout all the streets of the 
city of Mexico this sentence of excommunication, which 
abounded with the grossest slanders, calumnies, and infamous 
statements! 

Whoever, be his condition whatever it may,*'—this sentence 
thus ran—'‘stilJ listencrf or adhered, from this moment forward, 
to the Archbishop and his officials, would render himself 
guilty of rebellion, and, in this case, would be punished, if 
in . the higher ranks, by a fine of 2,000 ducats, or if poor by 
four years* hard labour; if in the lower ranks, however, with 
two hundred lashes and four years of slavery in the mines." 

It is to be seen that the sons of Loyola adopted no half 
measures, and it now became a question whether the Viceroy 
would support their audacious proceedings with his secular 
authority, as otherwise they would be powerless. But they knew 
their man, and had him too much in their grasp not to be perfectly 
certain of him. His peremptory order, therefore, confirmed the 
Jesuit decree, and the military' were instructed to give requisite 
expression to the violent measures of the sons of Loyola. 

What was, now, poor Palnfox to do ? Should he yield, or 
oppose force by force ? He might, indeed, well adopt the latter 
course, as the people were entirely on his side, and it was onlv 
requisite for him to give a hint in order to arouse to arms all 
Mexico against the Jesuits and their Vice-regal creature; hut his 
soul shuddered from the shedding of blood, and, consequently, 
ho preferred making his escape secretly from tiie city in order to 
find some place of refuge among the mountains, until he might 
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justice from the Courts of Rome nnd Madrid, to which 
lad at once complained. 

I fly, wrote he himself to Pope Innocent X., “ into the 
mountams,^ and seek in the society of serpents and scorpions 
thnt security which is denied to me so perseveringlv by the 
implacable Society of Jesus. ARer wandering,for twenty days 
with the greatest danger to life, and with such a pressing want 
of food that I had frequently nothing for nonrishment but 
my tears, I finally found a small hut, with whose poor in¬ 
habitants I have concealed myself during four months.” 

Now were the Jesuits masters of Mexico, and they played 
the part of lords with a despotism which has seldom been exer¬ 
cised by any usurper. Everything must yield to their caprice 
an^hoever dared in th -ghtest to blame their proceeding^ 

scaffoir^N imprisonment, if not, indeed, the 

scaffold. No one saw an, other means of escape except by 

adhesion to thmr faction, and thus they managed that thi 

Lanr declared the Archiepiscopal See to be 

• gainst this the Vicar-General of the fugitive Palafox 
er am y remonstrated, as also some other of his adherents, but 
they were so firmly secured in prison thnt their voices could no 

thoSt of to*^*^ ’ was done that could be 

a Rtilf ®“otber the voice of justice, and to this was added 

more a ominable and cruel insult such as the devil himself 
coidd scarcely have devised.^' It had now come to this. Tt a 

putting a crown on the conduct of the Jesuits, when all at once 
a royal fleet made its .appearance in the harbour of Veracruz 
from Spam, bringing commissaries, who at once came into th^ 
city ot Mexico, accompanied with several officers of high rank. 

lat was It thnt brought these three commissaries ? Nothine 
else than the deposition of the then Viceroy and the transfer 
of his appointment to the Bishop of Yukatan-nothing else 
than on order to reinstate at once the Archbishop Palafox with 
all honour m his bishopric, and strictly to carry into effect Ms 
orders previously issued against the Jesuits. 


a,; Jf." . 

the streets, to whose tail the Bishop’s^bonnet^ snA throuR 

also sang the most shameful ditties, Sh pZIt The 
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Not long after this, a Papal brief arrived in Mexico, which 
blamed the sons of Loyola even more severely than that of the 
King, and imposed silence upon them as to this matter for ever 
afterwards— a brief which contained at the same time the greatest 
praises of Palafox, and esteemed him as a martyr of the true 
Church. 

For this time, then, the right cause obtained the victory, and 
the Jesuits never again succeeded in causing the revocation of 
the royal or Papal orders, much as w^as the trouble they gave 
themselves with this object. But how little had it come short of 
their violent despotism being triumphant? In any case, more¬ 
over, they showed by this procedure, exactly as was previously 
described, that their most earnest endeavour was to hunt every¬ 
one to death who dared to oppose them, as also that they 
shrunk from no means, even the most wicked that could be 
devised, for the accomplishment of this purpose. Even yet more 
than by these contentions did the sons of Loyola injure them¬ 
selves, through their long-enduring strife with the theological 
faculty of Paris, the so-called Sorbonne,* as the decisions of this 
celebrated institution were held in such esteem, not alone in 
Paris, but throughout the whole of the Christian world, that they 
were frequently regarded more as divine oracles than the views 
of fallible men. 

The so-callcd Sorbonne, however, that is, the whole doctors 
and professors of theology of the University of Paris, when called 
upon by the Government to express an opinion as to whether 
the >Society of Jesus should be permitted or not in France, 
pronounced, in the first week of Christmas 1554, the following 
judgment :— 

This Society (namely, the Society of Jesus) which arrogates 
to itself in an unseemly manner the name of Jesus — which lias 
for a principle to admit into its midst even punishable, dis¬ 
honourable, and infamous men, so long as they might be 
employed usefully for the fraternity —whose members are dis- 

• In the year 12«50 Robert de Sorbonne, in Champagne, chaplain of Louis 
the Holy, founded an educational establishment at the University of Paris 
for young secular ecclesiastics, which was named after him “ Sorbonne,” 
and as this institution, at which only theological professors of the Univer¬ 
sity of Paris taught, soon a<iquired a great reputation, the name of Sorbomio 
was very soon transferred to tlie entire theological Faculty of Paris Thus 
it remained up to the times of the Revolution, and the Sorbonne constituted 
the united tribunal of the Parisian doctors of theology, which was long 
regarded as the most learned in the world. 
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neither by their habits, their worship of God, nor 
in their mode of life, from secular clergymen,—which has been 
endowed by the Holy See with so many different privileges, 
indulgences, and liberties in relation to preaching and teaching, 
as also in regard to the administration of the sacrament, against 
the rights of bishops, and to the prejudice of all the other 
Orders, quite contrary to hierarchical order, and to the injury of 
secular princes and rulers, finally to the great detriment of the 
liberties of universities, and to the uncommon inconvenience of 
the people,—this Society disgraces the monkish Orders, weakens 
the laborious, pious, and necessary exercise of virtue in the 
cloisters, permits the members of other Orders to desecrate their 
vows, releases the laity from the obedience due to, and the sub¬ 
mission prescribed for their regular spiritual advisers, robs secular 
and ecclesiastical authorities of their rights, and gives rise to 
disturbances in both directions, occasioning as well much trouble, 
strife, divisions, and other discords among the people. When, 
in a word, one would sum up everything, it appears that this 
Society is fitted to endanger the Faith, to disturb the peace of 
of the Church, to extinguish the monkhood, and is especially 
calculated to pull down rather than to build up.” 

Such was the judgment of the Sorbonne in the year 1554, at 
a time when the Society of Jesus first of all commenced to 
exercise their activity ; and one may well imagine what influence 
this judgment exercised upon the French, at least on the more 
cultivated amongst them. It is also remarkable that the said 
most learned theological faculty, from which emanated those 
views and principles, never in the least again departed from them, 
even after the whole of the French Court, not excluding the 
heads of it, even as high as the all-powerful Kings, became in 
the fullest degree favourable to Jesuitism, and the said doctors 
of theology of Paris might have derived great advantages there¬ 
from if they could liavo accommodated themselves to the views 
of the Court. I said it was remarkable, and 1 believe I may 
repeat this with all the more justiflearion, as the theologians of 
the Sorbonne pronounced that seveje judgment by no means 
from a greater roligious liberality and free-mindedness. On the 
contrary, there was no one in Franco who was more zealous in 
combating the Reformation than were the Sorbonne and moat 
of its members, as, for example, Drs, Maillard, Demochare 
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Perior, and Oori, distinguished themselves for their truly inhuman 
hatred of the heresy. Now, if this judgment on the Jesuits was 
a severe one, the celebrated Stephen Pasquier went even still 
further, and it is a matter of astonishment, to see how profoundly 
and radically he knew how to anatomise the Society of Jesus. 
Moreover, it was not simply on his own account that Pasfjuier 


handled the matter before the Parliament of Paris, but as repre¬ 
sentative of the Sorhonne, and thus his words are to be 
regarded as those of the College. But, it may be asked, why 
was it that the Sorhonne required an advocate in Pariiameai ? 


Simply for this reason, that it had a law-suit with the Jesuits, 


and truly a most determined one. 

Hardly had the sons of Loyola, in spite of the opposition 
of the University of Paris, obtained permission, under certain 
conditions, which, however, were certainly very stringent ones, 
to establish themselves in Paris, than they at once infringed 
these conditions in the grossest manner, and finally demanded 
for their college in the Rue Jacob similar rights and privileges 
to those possessed by the Sorhonne. Against this, however, the 
entire University of Paris remonstrated as one man, and demanded 
the relegation of the arrogant Fathers within the bounds of 
order. The University was perfectly right, and almost all Paris, 
and, indeed, almost all France, stood by it. The Court, how¬ 
ever, was against it. Now, the sons of Loyola well understood 
how to win over to their side a depraved Court, as that of France 
was in the 16th, I7th, and 18th centuries, and a most depraved 
one it was. They only too effectually influenced the Court, and 
obtained from it the favour of bringing their affair with the 
University before the highest law tribunal of the country, namely 
before the Parliament of Paris. 

It would, nevertheless, have been better for them had they not 
obtained this favour, as Etienne Pasquier, the advocate of the 
Sorhonne, told them truths which they had never heard before, 
and the whoie enlightened world accorded to him their applause. 
Before everything, he laid bare the spirit of the Order of Jesus, 
and proved, by irresistible arguments, that its members knew 
how to blind the world through its sophistiies, as well as by 
degrees to exhibit their four ill-famed vows in quite a different 
liglit from what they appeared, whenever it was requisiua for 


them to do so. 
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whole system depends," said he, “ on duplicity ”; 
and this duplicity was so dangerous to tho quiet and security of 
the State, that he, Pasquier, maintained a firm conviction that 
the tendency of this sect had no other object than to bring 
about a complete disunion amongst all classes. “ Wlrerever the 
Jesuits are tolerated," he exclaimed, “ there no prince and ruler 
can place himself in security against their attacks ; there is euro 
to be a rupture in the peace of the Church.” He proved that 
it impoverished whole families by its absorption of their pro¬ 
perty; that it destroyed numbers of young people by an 
education which was merely apparent and superficial; that by 
its deceptive teaching it had sown the seeds of rebellion and dis¬ 
loyalty throughout the whole of France. Lastly, he addressed 
himself to Parliament in the following words : “ You, if you are 
at all inclined to tolerate the Jesuits in any way, will too late 
repent your credulity, and posterity will condemn you for it, as 
the literal proof is even now apparent, and will develop itself 
still more clearly in future times; the matter-of-fact evidence is, 
that it will disturb the public peace, not merely of this kingdom, 
but of the whole world also, by artifice, deceit, superstition, 
hypocrisy, and malicious tricks.” 

Thus spoke Etienne Pasquier, and can anyone now entertain 
a doubt that it would have been much more to their advantage 
had the sons of Loyola refrained from strife with the Sorbonne ? 
They injured themselves, however, far more by that other wrangle 
which, under the name of the Jansenist dispute," obtained in 
a measure a world-wide fame, as through it they made for them¬ 
selves not merely thousands but hundreds of thousands of 
deadly enemies; and by it the entire Catholic clergy of the 
world arrived at the conclusion that one must either think and 
teach as the Jesuits, or else be treated by the sons of Loyola 
as an apostate from the Catholic religion! As regards this 
strife with Jansenism, tiie case stood as follows. 

Regarding the doctrine of predestination as well as of grace 
and the free-will of man there had over existed, from the 
establishment of Christianity, a diflerence of opinion among 
theologians, and the great teachers of the Church, Augustine and 
I’clagius, wore diametrically opposed to each other on these throe 
questions. Who was in the right 1 know not, and, at all events 
it does not appertain to speak of the maiU;r here. Xhis* 
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however, was a fact, that the teaching of Augustine was declared, 
by far the greater majority of theologians, to be the only 
orthodox and correct doctrine; while the Pelagians, and, indeed, 
the semi-Pelagians, who thought partly with Augustine, and 
partly with Pelagius, were condemned as heretics by all the 
Synods of the 5th and 0th centuries. Thus Pelagianism and 
semi-Pelagianism disappeared almost entirely out of the world, . 
and no one thought more about the matter until it pleased the 
Jesuits Leonhard Less, Johann Hammel, Benedict Fonseca, 
Ludwig Molina, and others, to broach principles in their 
theological works, and from the professorial chairs in their 
colleges, wliioh savoured completely and entirely of semi- 
Pelagianism. Especially was this the case in the celebrated 
work of Molina, a Portuguese Jesuit, which, under the title of 
Concordia Diiinm Gratis et Liberi Arbitrii (the Harmony of 
Divine Grace and Free-will), appeared in the year 1588, and the 
Dominicans, as zealous adherents to Augustine orthodoxy, did 
not fail, of course, to put in the pillory, quite relentlessly, 
the semi-Pelagian heresy contained therein. Forthwith there 
arose a violent strife, and there appeared, for and against, an 
innumerable quantity of party-writings, as the whole of the 
Society of Jesus to a man took the part of Molina, while several 
Universities, especially those of J^ouvaine and Douai, as well as 
a large number of bishops and archbishops, not to speak of the 
inferior clergy, fought on the side of the Dominicans. Even 
the Inquisition mixed itself up in the matter, and was nearly 
committing to the flames the book of Molina together with its 
author. The Jesuit General, Aqiiaviva, now succeeded in 
persuading the Pope, Clement VIII., just at the riglit time, to 
bring the whole strife before his Forum, and to prohibit the 
Dominicans from taking any further individual action in the 
matter, as in such a weighty affair the Holy See had alone 
the right of decision. The Pope then issued his mandate, and 
both parties hastened to forward to Rome the acts and docu¬ 
ments which were in their possession, especially the arbitraments 
of the universities and bishops which were favourable to them. 
Clement VIII. now nominated a commission of investigation, 
which, under the title of Co 7 iyregaiio de AuxiUis Dtvxna 
Gratis, held its first sitting on the ^?.nd of January 1598, The 
cause, therefore, proceeded precisely as in a secular Court of 
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ice, and both parties were represented by their counsel; the 
Dominicans by the learned brethren Alvarez and Lemoz, and 
the Jesuits by the Fathers Bellarmin, Arrubal, and Valentia; 
and, of course, both parties neglected no opportunity, the former 
as well as the latter, in working upon the judges, even through 
the influence of foreign princes ; as, for instance, the services of 
the bigoted Jesuitly-inclined Empress Maria Theresa (spouse of 
Rudolph II.), as also of her similarly-minded son, the Archduke 
Albert, were appealed to. But it happened that the Commission, 
on account of these many intrigues, wore not able to come 
quickly to any decision, as from the year 1598 to the year 1605 
not fewer than sixty-seven sittings were held; and although the 
President and Chairman, Cardinal Madruzius, at the urgent 
request of Clement VIII., worked untiringly to bring the case 
to a conclusion, the said Pope had to take his departure from 
this world without his being able to pronounce judgment against 
Molina, as he secretly wished to do, although he took good care 
not to let it bo publicly known that such was his desire. Also 
Paul V., his successor, although he sat for nearly sixteen years 
upon the Papal throne, from 1605 to 1621, and presided himself 
for the most part at the many sittings of the Congregation, did 
not outlive the termination of the strife, and neither did Gregory 
XV. It was perceived at the time, both by the College of 
Cardinals, as well as on the part of the Pope, that it was much 
wiser to keep a dead silence about the whole of the vexatious 
matter, which had actually no practical value, than by a decision 
either to offend the Jesuits and their adherents, or the Domini¬ 
cans and their allies; so the affair was allowed to remain in 
abeyance in the hope that it might bo forgotten by the world. 
Such would, indeed, without doubt, have happened, and, 
indeed, really did occur for more than forty years from the 
holding of the first sitting of the Congregation, when a book 
appeared, in 1640, which at once renewed the strife, and, more¬ 
over, brought it to such a height as could not previously have 
been conceived. 'i'his book was entitled Augustinus seu 
Bocirinn de Huniance Nalwie, Sanitaie, JEgruudine et Medi- 
cina, adversus Pelagianos et Massilietises (Augustine on the 
doctrine of health, disease, and the euro of human nature, as 
regards the Pelagians and senii-Pelagians, called Marseillaise). 
The author was Cornelius Jansen, who died Bishop of Ypern.in 
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the Netherlands, in the year 1638. There was a very great I 
amount of learning put into the work, as Jansen^* had laboured 1 
at it for more than thirty years, and it contained extracts from J 
the thirteen folios of Augustine, together with some from the " 
writings of Bajus and other teachers of the Church ; but as 
it contained so much learned rubbish, and also because, when it 
came to be printed by the friends of the deceased bishop, in the 
year 1640 at Louvain, and the year following in Paris, it had 
become an immensely thick folio volume, but very few would 
have given themselves the trouble to read it if people had 
been so prudent as to have maintained silence about it. Yes, 
truly, the book wduld have gone the way of all flesh, just as 
many folios before and after it, and the lay world, as even 
the greatest part of the ecclesiastical fraternity, would have 
heard but little about it, if the sons of Loyola had possessed 
a little less poison in their nature. . But scarcely had they 
discovered that the Molinists had met with little mercy in the 
book, than they regularly began to cast forth fire and flames; 
and their General, Vitellesohi, gave himself no rest until he had 
worked up Pope Urban VIII. to such a pitch that he induced 
His Holiness to condemn the work of Jansen as heretical, by a 
special Bull, emitted in the year 1643, called, from the words by 
which it commences, ‘'In eminentiy The Pope did this without 
even having read the work ! He trusted to the assurances of 
the Jesuits, and he flattered himself in being able to decide as 
supreme arbitrator in matters of faith. Amazed, however, the 
friends of the deceased Jansen asked in the public journals what 
was heretical about the book, and a number of learned theo¬ 
logians were induced thereby to look into the contents of the v‘ 
work more minutely. There then arose opponents and adherents 
of Jansen, and among the latter, who now called themselves 
Jansenists, were men like Anthony Arnauld, Blaise Pascal, 
Pierre Nicole, and Nicholas Perrault, whose names shone as 
stars of the first magnitude in the firmament of letters. More¬ 
over, a number of bishops and university doctors, with other 
ecclesiastics of eminence, ranged themselves on the side of 
the Jansenist-Augustine party, and a particular pattern cloister- 


. 
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• Jansen, born in Holland in the year 1685 in a small village near Leer- 
darn, studied tlieology in Utreclit, Louvain, and Paris. He was advanced 
o be professor of theology, and obtsiined tlie bishopric of Ypern in IG30. 
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acJiool was established close to the celebrated Cistercian nun¬ 
nery, under the patronage of the Abbot of St. Cyrau, Jean dc 
Vergier du Havranne, in Port-lloyal des Champs, in order to 
oppose the dissolute Jesuitism, and set up a purer morality, as 
well as a more solid and learned education. 

In short, through the Condemnation Bull “ In emmenti," as 
well as the immeasurably violent polemic of the Jesuits aglinst 
the work, Jansenism was, properly speaking, called into existence, 
and it won, as well throughout the Netherlands as in France’ 
an increasingly powerful number of adherents in each succeed¬ 
ing year; and the conclusion cannot be avoided that nobility of 
thought and a truly Christian spirit were much better repre¬ 
sented in it than in the Jesuitical Molinism. This stimulated 
the sons of Loyola all the more to get the power into their own 
hands, in order to subdue their opponents by violent measures ; 
and this,Jn the course of time, they but too weU succeeded in 
doing. It is, of course, not my intention to describe all the 
details of the war between these two parties, which lasted up 
to the year 1728 in France, and in the Netherlands even up 
to modern times, as in that case my work would become as 
thick a folio as that of “Augustinus”; but I cannot refrain 
rom giving a slight outline of the contention, and, indeed, on 
this account, because the sous of Loyola fought, forsooth, with 

viieapons w iich could not be called either honourable, knightly 
or uianly. 


In the first place, they extracted five propositions out of 
Augustinus, which, when read without connection with the 
context, acquired a Calvinistic colouring, and, in the year 1653 
they thereupon moved Pope Innocent X., the successor of 
rhau VIII., to condemn these five propositions. As they had 
gone so far, they now urged Cardinal Mazarin to carry out 
with force the Papal Bull of Condemnation, and seeing that at 
that lime the all-powerful Minister of France was an obsequious 
adherent ol Eomo, they had but a too easy game to play. This 
oppressive measure, however, did not succeed in silencing the 
Jausonists, but they proved, on the contrary, that these five 
propositions did not stand in “Augustinus” in the wav the 
Jesuits had represeuted ; and they declared” that these fivLrn 
positions Imd .juiie a dillcrenl souse wlieu taken in comieoH™ 
mill the oonlext, and tliat the Pope had oondemned something 






with the nature of which he had not previously made himself 
acquainted/’ 


This did not please the Papal See, and Innocent's successor, 
Alexander VII., in the year 1656, emitted a new Bull, at the 
instigation of the sons of Loyola, wherein he ordained that 
every Catholic Christian must believe, at the peril of his soul, 
that the five propositions had been rightly condemned. “ Non¬ 
sense,*' rejoined thereupon the leader of the Jansenists, the j 

Pope cannot condemn a thing that has no existence at all.” j 

Yes, indeed, he can,” exclaimed the Jesuits, ‘‘ and if he were I 

even to order us to deny Jesus Christ we are bound to obey him, | 

as he is all-powerful and infallible in matters of belief, and he 
is responsible for this order, and not wo," 

Thus the strife waxed continually warmer and warmer, and 
there was really some danger that a conflagration might arise 
which would consume the whole of France. On this account. 

Pope Clement IX., who succeeded to the tiara in 1667, was 
induced, in conjunction with the then ruler of France, to give 
peace to the land, and, in fact, in the year 1668, their exertions 
were crowned with success in bringing about a compromise 
between the two contending parties. It consisted in this, that the 
leaders of the Jansenists should declare that the five notorious 
propositions were indeed damnable, and were rightly condemned, 
but that they did not appertain to Cornelius Jansen, and did 
not stand in Augustinus " in that sense. With this explana¬ 
tion the Jesuits had to be satisfied, and the Jansenists obtained 
peace to a certain extent. 

But how long did it last? Commencing in the year 1671, 
the celebrated theologian Paschasius Quesnel, of the Order of 
the Fathers of the Oratorium, published gradually, that is to 
say, in parts, the New Testament in the French language, accom¬ 
panied with moral reflections; and this w^ork, which was com 
pleted in the year 1683, was greeted by all believers in France 
with much enthusiasm, on account of its edifying contents. 

Also, even many spiritual guides highly recommended it to their 
confessing children, as, for instance, Benignus Bossuet, Almoner 
of the Dauphin and Bishop of Meaux, and also Louis Anton \ 

Roailles, Cardinal Arclibishop of Paris, as well as Pierre La | 

Broue, Bishop of Mirepoix, and many others besides. The 
Sorbonne, even, had nothing but praises to bestow upon the 
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ok, and the same judgment of it was pronounced by Pope 
Innocent XII., to whom it had been submitted. This New 
Testament, however, appeared in quite a different light to the 
Jesuits, as they discovered in it so many contradictions to their 
doctrines of grace, as also to their moral theology, that they 
became most vehemently incensed against it. In such matters 
they presumed to lay claim to be the sole true teachers of 
Christianity; was it not, therefore, deeply insulting to them to 
have a doctrine of theirs attacked even remotely ? Certainly ; 
the whole body of theologians, the entire Church, ail that 
existed, must accommodate themselves to the opinions of the 
black-cloaked Fathers, or otherwise must expect nothing else 
than to be persecuted to death by them ! Unanimousl}", there¬ 
fore, and with a true shout of defiance, did they fall foul of 
Qiiesnel’s book, and persuaded all bishops who had hitherto 
given adherence to it to condemn the latter in their pastoral 
letters; as the ground for such condemnation, however, the 
Jansenist tendency of it was given, as was evident from a 
perusal of almost any lino, and thus the Jansenist strife was 
re-awakened after it had been with difficulty lulled to sleep 
hardly two years before. Yes, indeed, the old contention awoke 
again, and, in truth, with double and treble vehemence, so that 
the whole of France was drawn into the vortex. 

This time, however, the Jesuits no longer contented them¬ 
selves with the poisonous operation of invective and slanderous 
pamphlets, but they added thereto the thunderbolts of secular 
power, as Louis XIV., the ruler of France, had in the meantime 
become a weak and aged hypocrite, and allowed himself to be 
completely governed by the Jesuit Father Confessor La Chaise, 
and by his equally Jesuitically-disposed mistress Madame de 
Maiiitcnon. 

Down with the Jansenist heretics,*’ was the war-whoop of 
the Jesuits; “down with them, as well as with the Huguenots 
and the Calvinists ; with the aid of the sword must one make an 
end of such people. We have tried long enough, now, by in¬ 
structing and converting, we have long enough brought all 
peaceable means into use, and long enough strained every fibre 
of our patience. Now is the pitcher full to overflowing, and 
there remains nothing else for it but conversion with blood and 
iron if tranquillity and order is to be re-established in the State.*; 
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Thus shouted the Jesuits, and, as has been already said, they 
had the King —in the plenitude of his royal power established, 
it may almost be said, as absolute monarch of the world—com¬ 
pletely in their hands; one can easily imagine, then, what now 
followed. Everyone was quite arbitrarily proceeded against who 
professed Jansenism, or whom the Order of Jesus suspected to 
be a Jansenist because he displeased the Order in some respect 
or other, and soon no one throughout the whole of France, with 
the exception of declared adherents of the Jesuit party, was 
any longer sure of his liberty, honour, property, or even of his 
life. Quesnel, himself, with a great part of his more wealthy 
adherents, fled to the Netherlands, and thus escaped the ven¬ 
geance of his furious enemies;* on this account, therefore, the 
Order of Jesus expended its fury on Port Eoyal, and actually 
carried it so far as this, that this delightful cloister, as the 
nursery and chief abode of Jansenism, was not only shut up by 
the police of Paris, but, in the year 1709, was completely 
demolished and destroyed, with all the many structures belonging 
thereto. Moreover, all the prisons of France, and more espe¬ 
cially the Bastile, were filled in a frightful manner with those 
suspected of Jansenism, and whoever was put into it might be 
quite certain that he would only come out again from its miser¬ 
able walls as a corpse. 

The whole of France groaned under these despotic deeds of 
violence, and, because it was well known from whom these acts 
proceeded, so the day on which the wicked Father Confessor, 
J-ja Chaise, died — it was the 20th February J 709— was hailed as 
an occasion of universal rejoicing. Still the joy soon became 
changed into the deepest grief, as, after the wicked La Chaise 
followed the still more wicked Le Tellier, who was even richer 
in evil artifices, and, even more thnn his predecessor, got the 
old repentant sinner called Louis XIV. more completely in his 
power. 

'rhe persecutions of the Jansenists, or, rather, of all those v/ho 
would gladly have got rid of the Jesuits out of the way, not only 
still continued, but were aggravated more and more, and again 
a considerable number of French citizens fled into the neigh¬ 
bouring Netherlands for greater safety. In order, now, to give 

• He died in exile at AmsterdaED in tLc year 1710, an old roan of 
Bovonty-six. 
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'~nn appearance of justification for these persecutions, Le Tollier 
hogged Pope Clement XI. to appoint a court of investigation 
regarding the heresy of Quesnel, after the pattern of the Con- 
dc ^uxiltiSy and His Holiness at once acceded to this 
request. Indeed, further, he nominated as judges in the inves¬ 
tigation none but adherents of the Jesuits, and appointed Cardinal 
Fabroni, a bosom friend of the Society, to be President of the 
Congregation. But what put a crown upon the affair—of all 
these judges only one single one of them understood the French 
language, and they had to read a work written in French, 
deliver their judgment upon it, and condemn it! In fact, it 
was a colossal comedy, the like of which had, indeed, never 
before been acted; but what did that signify, if only the believing 
world could be deceived ? 

The Congregation thus held its sittings, and the member 
Aubenton, who understood French, soon brought it about that 
101 propositions of the Testament of Quesnel were designated 
as dangerous, calculated to give offence, and heretical. Truly, 
these included even statements out of the Bible itself, as well 
as doctrinal propositions of the holy Augustine and other 
orthodox Fathers of the Church. This was done without the 
learned members of the Congregation having any conception 
of it, as they had not, all of them, made much particular pro¬ 
gress in the study of the Fathers or of the Bible—but what did 
that also signify? Suffice it to say. the Jesuit Jouvenci con¬ 
cocted a Bull, in which the said 101 propositions were solemnly 
condemned, and, on the 8th October 1713, the Pope published 
the document, which, according to the words by which it com¬ 
mences, was called Unigenittis. 

Now the sons of Loyola had an ostensibly justifiable founda¬ 
tion for their Jansenist persecution, and while Louis XIV. 
stood firmly by them with his regal power, they hoped to be 
very quickly rid of Jansenism, and, moreover, of all their 
enemies in France. This hope, too, was literally fulfilled, 
although Louis XIV. died two years afterwards, and many 
French Bishops declined to accept the Bull Unigeiiitm, as 
being an infringement of the rights of the Gallican Church 

As Louis XV., whom Cardinal Fleury governed completely 
followed in the footsteps of his grandfather, he finally in th 
year 1728, promulgated a so-called Lit de. Justice the co ' 
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sequence being that the last of the Jansenists took flight to 
Utrecht in the Netherlands. In this manner the great Jansenist 
strife came to an end, and the sons of Loyola could boast of 
having gained the victory. But although the triumph was 
physical, it was in no respect a moraf'conquest. On the con 
trary, the world learned by it how to estimate the Jesuits, and 
this did them more harm than if they had completely ignored 
the Jansenist ‘‘Augustinus/’ Moreover, Jansenism continued in 
full force in the Netherlands, and it is now there recognised by 
not less than twenty-seven communities. Its adherents, how¬ 
ever, do not call themselves Jansenists, but “Scholars of the 
holy Augustine,” as they hold strictly by the teaching of this 
Father of the Church, and remain artagonists of Jesuitism, 





CHAPTER n. 


XHB EEPDLSIVENESS OF THE JESUIT CONSTITUTIONS, 
DOCTRINE, AND TEACHING. 

I HAVE already narrated, in the First Book of this work, in what 
way, on what principles, and with what rules the Order of Jesns 
was constituted ; of all this, however, besides the Society itself, 
no one, with the ejtoeption of the Pope, was made acquainted.; 
and still less hd mankind in general know how the original 
statutes and rule, of the Order had been further addt^ to by the 
later Generals. The eons of Loyola preferred rather to shroud 
themselves m secrecy in this respect, without doubt, because 
they were well aware how superstitious people always looked 
upon secrets with mingled wonder and awe; still more, however, 
lest on this account the world should be thrown into a severe 
panic, by becoming acquainted with the contents of their con¬ 
stitutions, rules, and principles. Enlightened people very soon 
formed an opinion respecting the latter, and we perceive, for 
instance, froii the letters ofBishop Palafox to Pope InnocentX., 
in the year 1049, that he had a very bad suspicion of the 
Jesuits, on account of their antipathy to the enlightenment of 
the people. 

‘ The resolutions and conclusions/' he writes of the 
general assemblies of the Church, as of the popes, oardinala. 
bishops, and more especially the clergy in general, are known to 
the whole world, and show that at no time whatever has the 
Church shunned the light, while darkness is an abomination tt. 
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her. In lilce manner writings are to he found, in every well- 
appointed library, respecting the liberties, rules, ordiuancoa, 
and principles of all ecclesiastical Orders; a Franciscan novice, 
for instance, can see and become acquainted with every¬ 
thing he has any need to know, should he, later on, become 
General of the Seraphic Order. But the Jesuits, alone, shroud 
themselves intentionally in a darkness which the laity are com¬ 
pletely forbidden to penetrate, and the veil is not even up¬ 
lifted to many of their members. There are among them a 
large number who have taken merely three vows, but not the 
fourth, and who are, in consequence, not at all, or at any 
rate not properly, instructed regarding the true principles, 
institutions, and liberties of the Order. This secret, on the 
other hand, is entrusted, as is known to His Holiness, to only a 
small number, and whatever is especially important is known 
only to the Superiors and the General. Besides, their form of 
Government is not regulated according to the rules of the 
Gatholic Church, hut is carried on according to certain secret 
principles, only known to the chiefs, the motives being con¬ 
cealed from many of the subordinates, without reasons evei 
being given to them, or even the circumstance, investigated. 
In short, the Order of JesiLS forms quite a peculiar institution, 
which is conducted neither according to the customary regula¬ 
tions of the Church nor according to the usual laws of reason, 
and it may, therefore, he well considered that its secret opera¬ 
tions do not at all correspond to the words of Jesus, * I am the 
Light of the World.' ’* 

Thus wrote Palafox, and many other clear-headed people 
thought precisely the same; but in spite of this evil suspicion 
which was entertained as to the Order of Josus, people in 
general still remained in the dark regarding its rules, as well as 
concerning its internal government, and it was long, indeed, 
doubted whether such rules existed; that is, whether they were 
extant in print, or even in writing. By degrees, however, some 
few began to be brought to the notice of the outer world; one 
learnt, for instance, for the first time in the year 1584, and, 
therefore, at a period when the Order had already become 
extended among the rich of this earth, and had obtained con¬ 
siderable power, that its rules bad been printed. Nevertheless, 
only for the use of its members, and under the strictest orders 
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the book should not be allowed to reach profane hands. 
With this foresight, moreover, it was whispered, the Order was 
not yet satisBed, but there existed, on the other hand, a regula¬ 
tion that the more important statutes and instructions which the 


chiefs applied were to he only in writing, and even then there 
were just such a number of copies as was absolutely necessary; 
so that besides the lay world, the bulk of the Order, too—that 
is, the novices, coadjutors, and scholastics—could have no know¬ 
ledge of the same, as there were things which were not fitted 
for everyone’s ears. It was thus whispered, I repeat; but this 
rumour embodied the troth, and the more profound secrets of 
the Society were, on this account, never completely revealed. 

As regards many, however—and, indeed, very many—it was, in 
the lapse of time, no longer necessary to preserve such extra¬ 
ordinary secrecy, and accordingly, in the year 1635, they were 
printed under the following title : Ratio et Institutio Societatis 
Jesu (The Nature and Institution of the Society of Jesus). 

A new edition of the Society's rules came out subsequently, 
in which were comprehended a number of things—as, for instance. 
Papal briefs, decrees of the General of the Order, and of the 
General Assemblies cr Congregations, the professed, regulations 
for the colleges, and school precepts, &c.—^which had been con¬ 
sidered for fifty years “ as not suitable for printing." 

A third edition, still more complete, appeared in the year 
1702, in two thick quarto volumes, having the following title: 
Corpus Institutorum Societatis Jesu, in duo volumina distinctum; 
aceedxt Catalogue provinciarum, domortm, collegiortim, dc. 
ejusdem Societatis. 4 Atitverpue apud Joannem Meursiutn 
(Compilation of the Regulations of the Society of Jesus, in two 
volumes, to which is added a list of the whole Provinces, Houses, 
Colleges, &o. of the Order). 


Lactly, there appeared, in the year 1757, a fourth edition, 
issued from the printing press of the Jesuit Collage at Prague, 
also in two volumes, quarto, and this was, or rather is, the most 
complete of all, as in it are incorporated the newest decrees and 
orders of the General Congregations, as well as the briefs of the 
Generals of the Order from Ignatius Loyola to Ignatius Visconti 
inclusive; all others, therefore, are merely copies of the third 
edition, as they bear the same title, and nothing more has con- 
eequently been made known of the Order since the year I70a. ' 
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All this^ taken together, shows ns clearly enougli that not too 
much printed matter is to he found concerning the Jesuit Order, 
but the little extant, when we can get a sight thereof, perfectly 
sufiSces to give the world a correct idea of that Society. This 
knowledge, however, was not intended to be imparted to 
mankind; and, indeed, simply on this account, because the sons 
of Loyola never on any occasion - committed a copy of their 
statutes to a layman, and, indeed, not even to a brother of low 
rank in the Order. At least, up to the year 1761, there never 
occurred a single instance of anyone having in his hands a 
Corpus Institutoriini Socieiatis Jesii, except the black-clad 
Fathers themselves; and whatever was known respecting the 
Jesuit institutions was merely from, oral communications, or 
consisted of mere conjectures. 

The astonishment of the world was all the greater, then, when 
at the termination of the La Vallette trial, as we have seen in 
the Fourth Book, a copy thereof—the Prague edition of 1757— 
was, on urgent demand, laid before the Parliament of :Paris, 
and this astonishment rose the higher when the contents of the 
Corpus Institutorum became known. Truly, this production, on 
the part of the Father-Procurator Montigny, of a copy of their 
statutes, was the most highly inconsiderate error of judgment 
which the sons of Loyola ever perpetrated, and they would have 
given much, later on, had they been able to amend the error of 
the said pious Father; but the Parliament had this time got the 
book in its bands, and would at no price give it up again. On 
the other hand, taking its stand on the contents of the same, it 
declared all Bulls, letters, and briefs of the Pope referring to the 
Jesuit Order, as likewise the constitutions of the same, and the 
explanations thereof, and lastly, the decrees of the Generals and 
of the General Congregations, as well as, generally, all other 
enactments of the Chief, as gross abuses, and this on the 
following grounds 

In the first place, because the statutes of the Society were in 
contradiction even as much with the nature of the Church, ot 
the General Councils of the Holy See, and all ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, as with that of the secular monarchs and sovereigns, 
as also of States in general; while the General of the Jesuits, on 
the strength of the privileges and acts accorded to him, and 
orders issued, could absolutely set at defiance the resolutions 
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__ Councils, the Bulls of the Popes, the enactments of the 

higher ecclesiastics, and the laws of secular governments. Could, 
indeed, either the ecclesiastical or the secular power have 
any hold upon an Order to which power is given to alter, 
abolish, or recal its own constitutions, or to make them entirely 
new, according to circumstances, without any authority what¬ 
ever, not 'even the^ Holy See itself, having any control of the 
matter ? Secondly, because, according to the constitutions, a 
single individual, the General, excercised an absolute monarchical 
power over the whole Society distributed throughout all regions 
of the world, and over all the individual members of the same, 
even such as are exempt from control through the oflBces which 
they hold; and because this power extended so far—not only, 
indeed, respecting the management of estates, and as to the 
right to conclude contracts and to abolish the same again 
that all who belong to the Society were bound to this 
supremo chief, even as to Jesus Christ, blindly to obey, with¬ 
out delay, without exception, without investigation, oven without 
imVard doubt, all his orders with as perfect punctuality as if 
they were the dogmatic laws of the Catholic Faith, and, like 
a living corj)se, to carry them out as tools with no will of 
their own, and with entire abnegation of all moral perception. 
Ihirdly, because privileges were accorded to the Order of Jesus 
which directly oppose the rights of rulers and authorities, the 
rights of bishops and archbishops, clergymen and universities, 
and, lastly, tho rights of all the other ecclesiastical and secular 
Orders, so that, properly, all parties in the State came under 
the greatest disadvantage through these Jesuit privileges. 
Fourthly, because, while otherwise every deed of social contract 
accords to its several members rights and duties, the members of 
the Society of Jesus were only assigned duties, and, indeed, duties 
towards their General alone, to whom they ow'cd implicit obedi¬ 


ence, w'ithout, on tho other hand, possessing any rights. On 
the contrary, tho General had tho power to turn out of the Order 
tills or that member of the same, according to his pleasure, and 
tho expelled member had neither the right of appeal against this 
despotic action, nor even could bo ask tho reasons for it, or make 
any claim to a provision for the remainder of his life. Fifthly 
and lastly, because every member of the Society of Jesus, ac¬ 
cording to the belief and to the statutes of belief, was bound to 
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render implicit slavish obedience to the General, even in 
case of its being the pleasure of the latter and his Oon- 
gregations to decree statutes vfhich stand in open contradiction 
with the general Christian doctrines of the Church, so that it 
might be possible for completely heretical doctrine to become 


Jesuit articles of faith. 

On these grounds, to which may be added many otfiers of a 
subordinate nature, the Parliament of Paris declared the con¬ 
stitutions of the Jesuit Order as through and through offensive, 
and such as it was impossible to tolerate in any well-ordered 
State; and as this sentence was promulgated, it may be well 
imagined what an enormous sensation it caused in the minds of 
all right-thinking men. This sensation, too, was still vastly 
more increased when, a few months later, at the beginning of 
the year 1762 , an abridgment of the repulsive principles con¬ 
tained in the (Jorpus Institutorum, appeared in a thick quarto 
volume,* and the sentence of condemnation pronounced against 
the frightful Society of Jesus was the subject of conversation in 
all cultivated and right-minded circles of human society. Oh ! 
how the sons of Loyola now regretted having laid before the 
Parliament of Paris their book of constitutions. How quickly 
they made haste to destroy, by fire, all copies of the same, as 
far as it was possible to get hold of them; but they soon 
became convinced, to their most profound grief, that they had 
been too late with all these measures. It was not merely the 
books of the constitution of the Order regarding which the 
world was horrified, but almost still more the doctrinal works 
prepared by their most distinguished theologians. I mean the 
books of doctrine respecting Christian morals and moral tlieo- 
logy, the principles of which the whole Society of Jesus had 
hitherto claimed as their own, and for which they must thus 
now take upon themselves the responsibility. Therein were 
to be read truly horrible things—calculated, indeed, to make 
one’s hair stand on end! For one could not but see, at the 
first glance, that here was no question of “ Christian morals, 
but of a more than heathenish prudential doctrine, which even 
allowed, according tc time and circumstances, the commission 


• The title of this book is, Epitomt of the Dangerous and Disgraceful Affinna- 
tions which the Jesuits constantly and uninlenuptediy taught in their Writings 
with the Approval of their General. 
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worst sins. Truly, it could not any longer be denied 
that such books had been written in part for a hundred 


years and more, and one now had the opportunity of becoming 
horrified regarding their contents; but the sons of Loyola 
stood, at that time, in such extreme estimation that one could 
hardly dare to withdraw from them the nimbus of holiness, and 
when thus some few learned men called attention to the general 
pernicious tendency of the morality therein inculcated—as, for 
instance, Anton Arnold, in his Moral Pratique des Jemiles, 
written in the year 1643; Blaise Pascal, in his Lettres Pro- 
mnciales, which appeared in 1656; or Nicholas Perrault, in his 
Morale des Jesuites, extraite de leur AVres, published in 1669 
■—such attacks had but little result. 

The sous of Loyola contrived to take care that all that 
description of literature should be forbidden by Government, 
and be burnt by the hand of the hangman; they contrived 
to take care that the great mass of mankind should be in¬ 
stilled into the firm belief that the writings of an Arnold, a 
Pascal, or whatever name the opponents of the Jesuits might 
possess, contained nothing but unjustifiable calumnies. Nowj 
however, as, by the study of the Corpus Institutorum, the 
dangerous tendency of the Order of Jesus was proved, in as fat 
as it afiected the whole society of mankind, the Jesuit writings 
came to be zealously looked into, and in them was now dis¬ 
covered wfiat had previously been held to be quite impossible— 
a moral doctrine was taught that was purely immoral. Indeed, 
on this account the Parliament of Paris caused a number of the 
most prominent Jesuitical writings to be officially investigated, 
and the result was a unanimous resolution that the moral 
writings of tho Jesuits Emanuel Sa, Martin Anton Delrio, 
Robert Person, S. Bndgavator, Robert Bellnrmiu, Ludvig 
Molina, Alphonso Salmerou, Gregor de Valentia, Clarus 
Bonarsciu s, Johann Azor, Jacob Keller, Gabriel Basquoz, Johann 
Lorin, Leonard Less, Francis Tclet, Adam Tanner, Martin 
Bccan, Edmund Pirot, Anton de Escobar, Jacob Tirin, Jacob 
Gretser, and Hermann Busenbaum, should be tom up and burnt 
by the p ublic executioner at the foot of the great staircase of 
the Pala ce of Parliament, on account of their highlv pernicious 
tenden.cy and their horrible contents, which were entirely sub¬ 
versive of Christian morality. ^ 
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In order, now, however, to give the reader a more exact idea 
of what the sons of Loyola taught in their writings and colleges, 

I will serve up a little specimen of their doctrines. I will not,, 
however, confine myself to the so-called head matadore of the 
Order, but quote more modem authors, as herein lies the proof 
that the principles alluded to belong not to an individual merely, 
but to the whole Society ns such, not being altered by the lapse 
of time. Let us see, first of all, how the sons of Loyola give 
their judgment as to the crime of unchastity and adultery. 
‘‘He,” says Father Francis Zaver Fegeli (in his Practical Ques¬ 
tions regarding the Functions of Father Confessor; Augsburg, 
1750, p. 284), “ who leads astray a young maiden with her own 
consent, is not guilty of sin, because she is mistress of her own 
person, and can dispense her favours according as she wishes." 
Father Escobar affirms precisely the same in his Moral Theo¬ 
logy, which he caused to be printed at Lyons, in folio, in the 
year 1G55, and also Father Moullet expresses himself in a similar 
manner in liis Compendium of Morals, “ But,** the latter adds, 
further on, “ whoever through force, threats, or cunning causes 
a girl to leave the path of virtue, witliout having promised her 
marriage, is bound to compensate the young maiden iind he. 
relatives for all damage which has been occasioned to heTj 
giving her, when he cannot otherwise compensate her, a dowry 
in order that she may find some one who may marry her if 
he does not himself espouse her. If, nevertheless, his trans¬ 
gression should remain completely secret, she is not, according 
to the inward laws of conscience, entitled to any compen* 
sation.* This Father Moullet lurlher teaches i “ If anyone 
enters into a guilty relationship with a woman, not on account 
of her being married, but on account of her beiujg beautiful, the 
sin of adultery is not chargeable in such^a case, even'although 
she may be married, but simply that of impropriety.’' , As regards 
unchnstity in general. Father Etienne Bauny expresses himself 
h\% vjoik De la kiomme des Pec*//e.v, Paris, 1058, p . 77) in 
the following manner:— 

It is allowable to all descriptions of persons to vf'sit di»- 
^derly places in order tlierc to convert sinful women, a. I though 
It is very probable that one may even one's self fall intc> sin, as 
one may but too easily bo seduced by the sight and endear¬ 
ments of these women. This, however, is no stuprum, b ut 
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rely fomtcatio, as a slttprum infers force; fornicatio, on the 
other hand, depends on mutual consent, and thereby no iniurv 
takes place.” ^ ^ 

Again, according to the views of the Jesuits, in the person 
of Father Castro Paulo (in his book Be Virtuiihus et Vitiis, 
1631, p. 18): “When a domestic sees himself compelled, on 
account of his livelihood, to serve a dissolute master, it is allow¬ 
able for him to render assistance to the latter in the most 
gnevous transgressions.” Father Corneille de la Pierre gives 
a somewhat peculiar interpretation, in his Commentaries on the 
Prophet Daniel (Paris, 1622), to the familiar incident as to 
Susanna, wlien he puts the following reasoning into the mouth of 
the latter: “ If,” says Susanna, “ I yield to the wishes of these 
old men, thus my honour is lost; if, however, I offer resistance 
tien :s my life at stake. I will not, then, consent to this dis- 
p-aceful transaction, but I will tolerate it, and say nothing about 
It, in order to retain at the same time both honour and life.” 
Jacob Tinn, too, agrees entirely with Corneille de la Pierre 
^i^’^cal Commentary {Gommentarius ad Biblia, 
1668, p. 787): •< a’he chaste Susanna was compelled to yield to 
the elders, nevertheless without mental consent, and nothing 
obliged her, to make known her shame by crying out, seeing 
tha^^her good reputation and life of outward integrity were at 

Unanimous, however, as were the Jesuit authors regard- 
ing the immoral principles hitherto adduced, it appeared, on 
the other hand, that on another point, namely, the taking of 
money for prostitution, some difference of opinion prevailed 
amongst them. Thus Father J. Gordon, a Scottish Jesuit 
writes {General Moral Theology, vol. ii. book v.) : “ A girl of 
pleasure IS justified in receiving payment, only she must not 
make the price too high. The same holds good in the case of 
every young maid who pursues her calling secretly. A married 
woman, however, has not the same right to receive payment 
seeing that the gain from prostitution has not been previouslv 
supulated for in the marriage contract.” The celebrated Escobar 
on the contrary, says : “ Wliat a married woman gams by adul' 
t«r, she .say look upoa as well earned property, „.Jy ^ 
allow her Husband to participate in her gains.” Father T 
burial gee. eUll farmer .h,u, this Wmfimon ai^, 
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I allow myself to quote the following passage): “ How dear can 
a woman sell the pleasure of the enjoyment of her charms ? 
Answer: In order to form a correct judgment one must take 
into consideration the nobility, beauty, and deportment of the 
woman, as a respectable woman is of more value than one who 
opens her door to the first comer. We must distinguish; it 
depends upon whether the matter concerns a girl of pleasure or a 
respectable woman. A damsel of easy virtue cannot demand more 
from one than she has taken from another. She must have a 
fixed price, and it is a contract between her and her visitor. The 
latter gives the money, and she her favours, exactly as the host 
the wine and the guest the drink-money. But a woman of 
respectability and condition can demand what she. pleases, for in 
matters of this kind, which have no fixed price in general, the 
person who sells is mistress of her wares. She has thus the right, 
like an innocent girl, to sell her honour as dearly as she values 
the same, and no one can, on that account, accuse her of usury." 

So much for the Jesuit teaching concerning the transgression 
of onchastity. Let us now hear what these pious Fathers hold 
regarding the crime of theft. Father Pierre Aragon (in his 
AbrSffe de la somme theologique de Saint Thomas d’Aquin, p. 
865), asks: " Is it allowable for anyone to steal in consequence 
of the straits in which he finds himself ? Answer: Yes. this is 
allowable, let it be either secretly or openly ; but only when a man 
has no other means of meeting his wants. There must also be no 
question of either oppression or robbery, because, according to the 
rights 01 nature, all things are common property, while everyone 
IS obliged to preserve his life." Father Benedict Stattler takes 
quite the same view, as he expresses himself as follows in his 

u ah,e Giuctselig-keitslehre, aus hhneichendtn Grundender Gott- 
UchenO^enharunq and der Philosophic fur die obersten Schulen 

\ Kurfurstlichcn Be/ehl 

f u?ichen, 1790 , in the first volume, p. 427 • “ When a 
needy person, on account of sickness or laca of Lployment,i8 not 

to ab^ tf wants by his own work, he has the right 

thelatter " TT superfluity of 

^oral Tract v P . {Theoloyica 

. Fxempl. V., No. 120), that the person robbed must 
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^^ecessanly bo a rich man. “Therefore," it is further stated 

when thou findest a thief who has the intention to rob a needy 
person, thou must restrain him from doing so, and point out to 
him another rich person whom he may plunder instead of the 
needy ono.” Antoine Paul Gabriel goes still more into detail, 
as he fixes the sum which one may steal at one time at three 
francs, and in his Theoloyie Morale Universelle, p. 220, he gives 
the following opinion: “ A man may repeat the theft as often 
and as long as he finds himself in want; also, a person is not at 
all bound to replace what, from time to time, he has taken, even 
when the total may amount to a very large sum.” Father 
Longuet teaches nearly the same thing, only in much more 
general terms, when he says (Question IV., p. 2): “Is a man 
so poor and another so well-to-do that tho latter is hound to 
assist the former ? In this case the destitute person may take 
the goods of the otlier without sinning and without being bound 

to restore them again, only he must do it secretly and not in an 
open way/* 

Thus, not only in the case of the greatest need may a man 
steal according to Jesuit views, but also when the object is to 
equalise the great contrast between rioh and poor, as, indeed 
men were ongmally created equal and with equal rights* With- 

aludn dr”*' “ ““S ■■ i' « 

question of paying ones self, while that tho right of secret 
compensation went for something with the sons of Loyola was 
to be understood. 

Cardenas {Crisis Theologica, 
p. ^U). deduct something from the pay of their servant*, the 
latter can either appeal to justice, or take the law into their own 
hands and make use of secret compensation.” Father Zaver 
Uegeh {De Confessors, p. 137), teaches the same thing; be adds 
lowever. It is, indeed, allowable to steal, by compensation 
from ones master, but under the condition that one does not 
allow one’s self to be caught in the act." Also, according to the 
mtormation of Jean do TiUgo {De Incarnatione, p. 408), a man 
may steal from his debtor, wJien he has reason to believe'that 1 
will not be paid by the same; “Only," adds Valerius Keginair 
“ one must take the exact compensation, and not steal anything 
more than that for which one has a claim." ^ 

In relation, also, to falsehood and poijury, the sons of Loyola 
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had very peculiar viewSi as - they plainly expressed themselves 
to the effect that lying and false swearing were allowable . in all 
cases in which a man’s honour, or his property, or, his health, 
might he injured if he .spoke the truth. J. de Cardenas says, 
in the book above referred to : ‘‘ It is allowable to take an oath, 
as well in important as in unimportant matters, without having 
the intention of keeping.it, as soon, as. onevhas gpod grounds 
for so acting.” “ To make use of words of double meaning and 
to falsely deceive the judge, is allowable in certain cases, ^ as 
Father Castropalos writes (tom., iii. of his work,. Tnict 14), 
when one i can only find a worthy excuse in , concealing, the 
truth. ' For instance, dissimulation might be necessary, in order 
not to pronounce sentence of death , against one’s , self,;,where 
instant destruction is in question; thus caust.,thou deny, the 
truth and take refuge in dissimulation in such a case , without 
being guilty of the least transgression. , It is, indeed, allowable 
in such instances to take an oath of equivocatiou, us every man 
has a right to preserve his life by any means in his power. • . . 
To this view of;mine our most learned theologians agree.” 
Castropalos tlien adds, after some further discussion,and. for 
this I refer to the works of Navarra, Tolet, Suarez,"Valencia, 
and Lessius.*^ Sauchez and Bonaciuus also^teach the same 
thing, and the latter says: “Interrogated as to. a crime com¬ 
mitted, it is not at all incumbent on you to confess, as long as 
you can find for your advantage any tolerable excuse. .And 
when judicially interrogated, or when a great and important 
injury would accrue to you from a confession of your misdeed, 
you may boldly affirm that you have not committed it; only you 
must 60 form your words that you may afterwards be able to 
explain them according as you wish. Are you then asked as 
to your accomplice? :You are not bound to moke finy declaration 
of the truth, rather you may be sllont about the mutter, or, still 
better, answer m such words that the true meaning remains con- 
coiled. ^ Thus writes the learned Castropalos, and the greatly 
admired Father Filliuiius expresses himself in a precisely 
similar way in ^ his great work on theology (vol. x.. Treatise 
25, elmp. 12). He writes: “One asks whether it is allowable 
at times to take an cquivoeatiug oath, a secret mental reserva¬ 
tion being kept concealed. I answer. Yes, only the chief 
tiling is that ibo answer must be so framed according to the 
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ion, that afterwards another interpretation may be:given to 
it, if it be found necessary, and difficulty be not occasioned by 
so doing.” 

The sons of Loyola showed themselves not less tolerant 
regarding other transactions branded as sinful by moralists at 
large. Thus, for instance, the Jesuit Tolet expresses himself in 
relation to a small commercial fraud as follows (in his book on 
the Seven Mortal Sins, p. 1027): When one cannot sell his 
wine at the price he considers it to be worth, because it is con¬ 
sidered to be tco dear, he can give smaller measure and mix 
wuth it a small quantity of water, in such a way, of course, that 
everyone believes ho has the full measure, and that the wine is 
pure and unadulterated.” 


In relation to bribery. Father Taboma says (in his Sketch of 
Practical .Theology, which appeared in the year 1736): ^'It 
is asked whether a judge is bound to repay what a party has 
given to him, in order that he might record a decision in his 
favour. I answer that he must restore what he has received 
if he obtained, it in order that he might pronounce a righteous 
and proper judgment; should he, however, have acquired the 
money or valuables in order to propound an unrighteous sen¬ 
tence, he can retain the property, as he has deserved it.*’ 
Eespeciing another kind of bribe, Benedict Stattler expresses 
himself in the following words (vol. i. of his Moral Ethics, 
p.. 460): When, on account of the selfishness and fac¬ 
tiousness of the higher authorities, there is no way left open to 
our obtaining public offices by our own merit and our own 
worth, it is not only allowable, but, indeed, serviceable, from the 
motive of the love of God and of our neighbour, to obtain by 
presents or flattery tho favour of those who have it in tlieir 
power to bestow these offices.** 


The getting rid of an immature child is likewise (mnsidered 
to he allowable by tho sons of Loyola, at least in certain cases, 
which, however, are of a very flexible character, and Father 
Airaut writes regarding this {Proposition sur le Cinquieme Pre- 
oepte du Decalogue, p. 322) : One asks whether a woman may 
make use of means to obtain abortion I answer, Yes, if 
quickening has not taken place, and the pregnancy is not dan¬ 
gerous. Bui even if there lius been quickening already, it may 
be efieoted as soon as a conviction is arrived at that she must 
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die by the birth. Under all circumstances, however, a young 
person who has been led astray may do so, as her honour must 
be to her more precious than the life of the child.” 

Assuredly very peculiar morality! More peculiar still, how¬ 
ever, is the manner in which Father Gobat expresses himself in 
his CEuvres Morales (tome ii., p. 228), regarding crime com¬ 
mitted during drunkenness, and even in the case of parricide. 
After coming to the most sophistical and fallacious conclusion 
that a drunkard cannot be made responsible for his actions, he 
concludes as follows: “ A son who has become intoxicated, 
and in this state has killed his father, is not merely no criminal, 
but he may rejoice, indeed, at the circumstances of the murder 
which he has committed, if, that is, a great fortune which he 
inherits is in' question, as large riches belong in every way to 
those things much to he desired, especially when one under¬ 
stands how to make good use of them." 

Lastly, I may be allowed to say something regarding the 
highly wonderful precept which the Jesuits inculcate in respect 
to the right of self-defence, since neither before nor after them 


was ever a similar theory advanced. The sons of Loyola 
maintain that one is fully entitled to make use of the sharpest 
‘ reprisals against anyone by whom one may have been insulted, 
and not merely by means of judicial complaint, but by retaliation, 
and, before everything, by detraction and calumny, to deprive such 
person of his honour and good repute. In regard to the latter 
(detraction of honour and calumny), one may be certain,” says 
Tamburin in his Decalogue (lib. ix. cap. ii. § 2), “that a 
number of people will soon be found who will swear to the 
calumny, as, naturally, men have much desire for wickedness 
and thus the person insulting always falls into greater disgrace 
until at length every one points a finger at him.” Herrmann Busen’ 
bauin expresses himself somewhat more circumspectly {Chrisltan 

teo ogtj, book lii. part vi. chap, i.) when he writes: “ In the 
case of anyone unjustifiably making an attack on your honour 

impeaching 

do so Y* ^ insulting you, it is quite allowable to 

no so. You must, however, tell the truth, and not carry the 
thing further than is required for the maintenance of your own 

ZCu 2 r. on the 

P n has befallen yourself, an exact comparison being 
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^i;:«adf^betweeii your own worth and that of your insulter.” 
Leonard Lessius expresses himself far more freely (lib. ii. De 
Anst. cap, 2), as he teaches thus: “Has anyone made an 
attack on your honour, you may then at once make use of 
retaliation, and you have thereby nothing else to observe than to 
keep up a comparison as much as possible.” The language of 
Benedict Stattler is, however, the most severe, and at the same 
time the most clear, when he makes use of the following words: 
“ It is still more allowable in this case (namely, when one is 
injured iguominiously) to bring the calumniator to universal 
notice by a disclosure of his secret transgressions or crimes. 


by which means people may change their opinion as to his 
injurious imputations. Also to attribute a false crime to the 
calumniator is allowable for such an object, if this should be 
the only sufficient, indispensable, or even serviceable moans to 
deprive him of all belief and credit for his calumniation.” 

A practical moral, will the reader say, a moral which bids 
defiance to all divine, civil, and political laws; as what would 
become of order in a State where everyone was allowed to 
be judge in his own affairs and executor of his own sentence— 
when every one, instead of preserving love in his heart, as 
Christ hath ordained, thinks always merely of revenge, and 
requites injustice by still worse deeds ? 

Although this kind of morality must, indeed, be termed as 
partly insane, the sons of Loyola wore by no means satisfied 
with the same, but went considerably further, and affirmed that 
it was allowable to take the life of the calumniator in the event 
of its not being possible to save one's honour in any other way. 
Thus Father Airaut, already previously referred to, says: “In 
order to out short calumny most quickly, one may cause the 
death of the calumniator, but as secretly as possible to avoid 
observation." The Jesuit Herreau, too, dictated the following 
principle to his pupils at the college in Paris in the year 1641 ; 
“If anyone, by a false accusation, should calumniate me 
to a prince, judge, or other man of honour, and I can 



maintain my good name in no other way than by assassinating 
him secretly, I should be justified in doing so. Moreover, 1 
should be also justTied had the crime of which I was accused 
been actually committed by me, though concealed under the veil 
f secrecy in such a wa^ it would not be easy to disoovsx 
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it fliroagli a judicial investigation,” Escobar, likewise, in b’jg 
Moral Theology, published in the year 1655, tenches the like 
thereto; “ That it is absolutely allowable to kill a man when¬ 
ever the general welfare or proper security demands it ” ; and 
Hermann Busenbaum elucidates this doctrine still further: 
“ that, in order to defend his life, preserve his limbs entire, or 
save his honour, a son may even murder his father, a monk his 
ahhot, and a subject his piince." Father Francis Lamy enters 
more into specialities when he says, in vol. v. of his work 
(Disp. 36, Num. 148): “ It cannot be denied that ecclesiastics 
and members of monkish Orders are compelled oh this account 
to maintain their honour and consideration, which are inseparable 
from their virtuous life as well as their scientific culture. These 
cause them to be respected in the eyes of the laity, and if, 
then, one of them loses the same, he can neither he any longer 
useful nor deliver spiritual counsel. On that account, is it not 
an established truth that ecclesiastics must save their honour 
and consideration at any price, even at that of the life of 
the persons insulting them ? Yes, they are indeed forced to 
remove their calumniator, when by this means alone they can 
molve themselves secure; and this is especially the case 
when the loss of their honour would tend to the disgrace of the 
whole Order.” Father Henriques teaches exactly the same 
doctrine in his Summa Theologice Moralis (Venet. 1000), only 
in more precise words. «If an ecclesiastic," it is said therein. 

caught in adultery by the husband of a woman with whom he has 
a love affair, kills the man in order to defend his own life and 
honour,’ he is not only quite justified in doing so, but he is, 
on that account, not incapacitated from continuing the exercise 
of his ecclesiastical functions.” The precepts laid down by 
the famous Sanchez are even still more stringent, as he coolly 
nsserte that it is allowable to murder everyone who advances an 
unjust accusation or bears false evidence against us. as soon r,s 



B- buch acts cannot he properly designated as murders, but 
merely allowable defences ; nevertheless, before nernetratiny tbn 
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^bringing disgrace on one, as, for instance, a horsewhip- 
P ing or blow on the face, may be retaliated by the murder of 
he insultcr, if it cannot be remedied in any other manner; still 
Ihristian love counsels forbearance from this mode of defence, as 
-ong as such conduct does not occasion a heavy misfortune to 
"“s and to others connected with us. Other grievous offences, 
®®Hecially calumniations, need not certainly be obviated in 
p* leral by the murder of the offender, but it is very allowable 
< he following cases 1 . When there appears to be a certainty 
° * he false calumniator finding credence among men. 2. If he 
off from us thereby all means of saving our honour. 3. If 
can remove, by the murder of the enemy, the danger of oui 
bring shame.” 

® uch and similar doctrines did the sons of Loyola advance in 
^ works on moral theology; and now, 0 reader, ask thyself, 
not mankind just reason to be mortally alarmed on this 
"‘unt? Yes, .ndeed, it cannot be filled with any comneou 
the*^*^^*" that the youth of Europe, which foj 

h ^ entrusted to the Jesuits for instruction, should 

een indoctrinated with such horrible principles ? More- 
^uences f °^'-arly apparent in practice what frightful conse- 
I)id *not* Jesuitical system of doctrine brings in its train ? 

ChrhUan j^stance, Parson Riembauer adduce Stattler’* 

dered Ann/^‘’^“^ Philosophy as his justification when he mur- 

mako oertaii blood because she threatened to 

h R' 1 ' revelations about him ? And are there not many 

^sall secret, who declare that murder 

. ® ^/ken one’s honour and good repute are in danger, 

on y wi.„n liig ^jjgy better howto keep 

eir mur ors concealed? A horrible thought for 

every at er, i |^g reflects on the welfare of his son committed 

to the care of tk„ t . • i . 

shudder? Jesuits; must it not indeed, cause him to 

But not Kiereiy on this account did a general cry of dis- 

L f^g^'nst commitimg the youtn of Germany into 

t c hands ggj.,g Loyola, but also by reason of its 

aving be', 3 ^ discove-ed, on more accurate investigation, how 
utlo of actually scientific education was imparted by the 
80 highjy yaunted Fathers, and how perverted, defective, and 
Seneri'Jly iojurious was their whole method. 
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In this respect the celebrated historian Spittler, who hit the' 
nail on the head with fewest words, says: 

** 'I'bey sought to appropriate to themselves all the educatio/^ 
of the people and the students, and for a certain time the y 
succeeded in this; but they taught the sciences with th® 
abstraction of the noblest portions therefrom, that is to sa^/^ 
of all that might enlighten the understanding, and raise 8^^^ 
ennoble the sentiments ol the heart—all that might have 
elBfect in any way of laying bare the objects of the Papacy 
of Jesuitism. They did not, indeed, promote anything like 
taste by their instructions, and Jesuit Latin has everyw.^®^® 
become proverbial.*' 

In fact, the scholars in their gymnasiums were plagued dm ’^^S 
nine years or more with grammatical rules, without ever 
taining any fundamental knowledge of the Greek and 
languages, and with the spirit of the autliors in those langu ^®6®® 
they never became acquainted, as the sons of Loyola thorou.S^^y 
emasculated the works belore giving them to their pupi ^ 
read. On the other hand, the latter were brought up to 
a great readiness and dexterity in speaking the Latin lar 
seeing that it was, in the 17th and 18th centuries, the- general 
tongue of diplomatists and ministers. Moreover, they exercised 
the young at an early age in the art of disputation t pnblic 
speaking, in order that they might in later years 
excel as sophistical debaters, and thereby never be discomfited 
in this respect. 

This art, which was also called dialectics, gav ® ^^em a sem¬ 
blance of knowledge and culture which blinded t multitude ; 
and what more could he desired when this could be 

accomplished ? As for the acquirement of a kno 'fledge of other 
languages than Latin and Greek, hut little or no all was 

effected in the whole of their colleges, and ever*^ vernacular 
of the country was totally neglected. Indeed, th ® language 
of the country was, up to the beginning of the century, 
completely excluded from the subjects taught, and Germany 
many Portuguese were employed ns teachers and professors in 
their institutions, while in Portugal Italian, in Spai.*^ German, 
and in Italy Spanish Jesuits were made use of. 

In the year 1703 the General Congregation of the Society 
certainly resolved that in future the language of country 
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be taken into account; but the instruction imparted 
still remained but miserable, and in the German Jesuit schools, 
for instance, according to a report of the Bavarian Government 
in the year 1770, which entered very fully into the matter in 
question, the German pupils forgot their German much more 
than they learned it. And why not? Jesuit pupils were not 
intended to be brought up as good citizens of the State 
in which they were born, or as excellent and independent 
members of the nation to which they owed allegiance, but 
rather as merely friends of the Order of Jesus, whose welfare 
alone they had to further completely and entirely without regard 
to nationality. They should henceforth, if they formally entered 
into the Order, have no other interest whatever than that of the 
Society. If they did not join the fraternity, however, but on 
the completion of their education enrolled themselves in the 
service of the State, or found some other occupation, they had 
become so devoid of any national or patriotic feeling, that the 
weal of the Order lay more at their heart than that of the State 
to which they belonged. Equally indijD[erent and feelingless 
were they to become towards their own family, their relatives, 
and their home, and another love was instilled into them— 
that for the Society of Jesus, which was to be considered by 
them now as the sole protector of the welfare of mankind. 

Such was the end and o>'‘ect of Jesuit teaching, and in this, 
to a great extent, they were successful, that is, in the art of 
estranging the youth from their paternal home and love of 
country, of detaching their minds from the direction to which 
they should have been naturally inclined, and of inoculating 
them with adherenco to their spiritual Father and their Romish 
fatherland; so that, on this account, they never quitted the 
schools of the sons of Loyola as good, obedient sons, never as 
truly devoted citizens upon whom the country and its ruler 
could depend. 

Such was the view which, on more minute examination of 
the subject, came to be entertained of the Jesuitical instruction 
of youth; and, I would ask, was not the universal cry of 
indignation which now began to be raised, at least among the 
cultivated, against the pious Fathers, completely justified ? 
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CHAPTEK in. 

INCREASING ENLIGHTENMENT, AND THE STORM WHICH 
AROSE OUT OP THEIR OWN MIDST. 

A THIRD epoch now set in, contributing to display the sons of 
Loyola in their nakedness, showing, that is, what they really were, 
and I designate this as the period of increasing enlightenment 
in connection with the storm which broke over the Jesuits out of 
their own midst. 

Much evil had been brought about in France, Germany, 
and Spain, and, indeed, the whole of Europe, by the rule of 
King Louis XIV.; but, on the other hand, an immeasurable 
advantage to mankind was also occasioned thereby, namely, 
this, that it raised up writers, who not only opposed the ten¬ 
dency to superstition and darkness, by the light of their genius, 
which persistently revealed the errors of the time, but also wrote 
in such a way that, and in a language by wliich, the great masses 
of the public might bo enabled to devour these works. Hitherto 
Latin had been the sole language of the learned, all literary dis¬ 
cussions between men of science having been entirely carried on 
in that language. Although, in this way, much iiad been done 
after the invention of the art of printing, in regard to re-awaken- 
ing spiritual liberty, it did not penetrate to the common people, 
because they were ignorant of the Latin language. If any result 
was to be obtained, it was necessary to speak to the populace in 
a language with which they were familiar, and also, at the oame 
time, in such a manner as would impart some interest and plea- 
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What benefit could the great masses derive from learned 
trash? The indolent allowed it to remain unnoticed, or sleepily 
yawned over it. 

The most profound spiritual darkness, then, reigned in Europe, 
even after the rc-awakening of the sciences there, and even 


after the grand working of the Reformation, weighing doWU the 
nations like a fearful incubus, and no ray of sunlight showed 
itself which could penetrate this eternal darkness, except here 
and there, during the 17th century. The sons of Loyola, 
who mostly contributed to the maintenance of this profound 
darkness, internally rejoiced, and hoped that daylight might 
I never show itself. Their wish, however, was in vain, for even 
when they bad attained their highest degree of power, there 
sprang into life throughout France, in conseque 7 ice of the great 
rcligmis and political feuds which, under Louis XIV., shook 
the world, quite a new literature, of which no one before had 
any conception, and which was destined entirely to shako the 
faith of the people as to the sanctity of the Society of Jesus. 
I allude to the dramatic poetry which at that time emancipated 
itself from classical antiquity, and began, at least in comedy, to 
place itself on its o>vn proper footing. 

He who had the merit of introducing this new kind of litera¬ 
ture was Jean Baptiste Poquelin, called de Moliere, and from 
him, tho master pattern and type of all existing writers of 
comedy, the sons of Loyola received a shock which injured them 
more in tho eyes of the masses than all tho attacks of their 
most learned opponents. Molibre, attached by inclination to 
the theatre from his early youth, in 1642, at the age of two-and- 
twenty, joined a troop of play-actors who, at that time, gave 
representations in the suburbs of Paris, and then, during sixteen 
i long years, ran through with them the provinces of France, 
erecting the temple of Thalia, now in this town, now in that, 
for a couple of mouths or more. There was a want, however, 
of suitable pieces for this troop, as tho public had no great 
inclination for tho usual highly-tragical classical tragedies of 
those days, and one of this description, La Thebiade, written 
by himself, did not please any better in tho least. There then 
occurred to him tho happy thought of writing comedy instead of 
tragedy, and his very first attempt, the Elourdi, which appeared 
in the year 1653, at once took with the masses. 
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He treated therein subjects from life, and the people were 
com])elled to laugh whether they would or not. One comedy 
now followed after another, in each of them some defective 
condition of the day being exposed to the ridicule of the 
public, at one time some peculiar disposition, at another some 
arrogance of this or that class of the people. Was there any 
wonder, then, that the name of Moli^re should soon resound 
throughout the whole of France? Was it to be marvelled at 
that he transferred himself, with his troop, to Paris, after the 
year 1658, and there likewise gained immense applause ? Was 
it cause for astonishment that the art-loving Louis XIV., who 
at that time was gushing over with the love of pleasure, took 
him and his company into his special service, under the title of 
the royal troop,'" in order to make the brilliant Court festivi¬ 
ties still more glorious ? Moliere was now, lor the first time, in 
his right place; hencelorth, the classics, that is, Plautus and 
Terence, were thrown completely overboard by him, in order 
to bring on the stage the sayings and doings of actual present 
life, and to put in the pillory vice and folly wherever he found 
them. 

There appeared now, one after another, VBcole des Femmes^ 
rEcole des Roinmes, Le Misanthrope^ along with other pieces; 
and as the great King highly applauded the same with his 
own hands, the author of these was armed against all per¬ 
secution, although, indeed, many persons of high standing and 
position who had met with castigation iiom him entertained 
very great hatred against him. He had not, however, as yet 
ventured to touch , upon the hypocritical devotion of the sons 
of Loyola, who in those days had acquired greatly increasing 
power in France, and it thus seemed madness to set them at 
defiance. But his genius carried him away, and in the year 
1664 there appeared his TartuJ^c^ the most biting of all satires 
which liad ever been made upon the black cohort It was, 
indeed, incomparably daring to wish to bold up the Jesuits to 
the laughter of the world, and Moliere, consequently, soon 
experienced what it was to enter the battle-field against such an 
army of warriors. The pious Fathers, as soon as they got certain 
information oi the existence ol tiie piece, contrived to get it 
prohibited by their machinations, and it remained forbidden, 
in spite of all the efforts of the poet, during five years. 4t 
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length. King Louis gave ear to the representations of Molifere, that 
his TarU'ffe was not directed against the Society of Jesus as a 
body, but merely ridiculed the hypocritical and pharisaical among 
them; ratlier, perhaps, the monarcli could no longer restrain 
his curiosity to witness the performance of the Tartnffe, and 
peremptorily ordered that it should be allowed ; to be brought 
on the stage. 

What a grand result, however, crowned its production! The 
half of Paris, and, afterwards, the whole of France, clapped their 
hands in applauding until they were sore, and all people of cultiva¬ 
tion went almost beyond themselves with delight and enthusiasm 
in admiration of this inimitable work. The piece was retjuired 
to be repeated dozens of times, and it was represented in all the 
theatres of the provinces, being even taken up abroad and trans¬ 
lated into almost all the living languages of Europe. The 
Jesuits were pointed at with scorn whenever they ventured to 
make themselves at all conspicuous, and, moreover, the work¬ 
people in the towns, those, therefore, who constituted the middle 
class, were also infected with the spirit of enlightenment But 
what of the sons of Loyola ? They revenged themselves by con¬ 
demning from the pulpits of their churches the divine poet, 
although still living, to eternal hell fire, and, when he died in 
February 1073, they worked upon the Archbishop of Paris in 
order that he should deny an honourable burial to his remains. 
King Louis, however, who had known how to esteem his favourite 
during his llotime, once again interfered, and, by his order, 
Moli^re obtained a resting-place in the churchyard of St 
Joseph. True, it was but a very quiet, modest place, but 
honourable, nevertheless, and inaccessible to the revenge of 
the Jesuits; he thus fared better than thousands, of others 
who had drawn down upon themselves the wrath of the sons 
ol Loyola. 

After Moli6re, many now strove to follow in Ids footsteps, 
working in his spirit, manner and mode of speech ; the ice was 
now broken, and the wheel of progress could not again be rolled 
backwards. I may be excused for refraining from mentioning 
the names of these men—the reader may make himself acquainted 
ivith them in the history of literature—and I simply affirm that 
enlighteument, in a few decades, made most gigantic progress 
especially among the town populations of France, since the 
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first production of the Tarluffe, ft would bo» however, a 
great sin not to make at least one single exception in * 
favour of that author who contributed at least as much 
to the overthrow of Jesuitism as the whole hundred years 
of Jansenist strife; I allude to the author, FrauQois Marie : 

Arouet de Voltaire. Born in the year 1694, he obtained his 
first education in the Jesuit College of “Louis ie Grand”; 
after which he devoted himself to the study of law, only, 
however, for a short time, as he was unable to acquire any taste 
for the same; finally, at the age of twenty, encouraged by 
literary men who were impressed by his marvellous mental en¬ 
dowments, he ventured upon the field of poetry, and as the 
tragedy of Oedipe^ with which he made a commencement, met 
with great applause, he now firmly resolved to devote his time en¬ 
tirely to literary pursuits. He kept loyally to this purpose, and 
during the whole of his long life—he died in 1778—one work 
after another saw the light, as the flight of his imagination never 
flagged, the energy of his activity never halted. Still it was not 
only with poetry that he occupied himself, nor merely poems, 
tragedy, and comedy, which he edited in abundance; he laboured 
much more extensively in the field of history, as well as in 
discussing the questions of the day, and his writings exercised 
such an enormous power over men’s minds, that he became the 
ruling spirit of his nation on ali religious, political, and social 
questions. Yet it was more by the thunderbolts which he 
launched forth against fanaticism, superstition, and hypocrisy, 
that he raised hinflelf to be the chief representative of all French 
philosophers, and he was, indeed, looked upon as the prime mover 
of the entire mental tendency of Europe. Was such a man, 
however, only intended to write simply and solely for those 
of high position and cultivation? No; he composed for the 
whole of the world who could read, while kings and their 
ministers could not do otherwise than devote attention to his 
works; still more was he the favourite author of the female 
world. And, as to the boiirgeoise, they actually devoured bim, 
and whoever had not read the Henriade^ the Pucelle, the Zadig^ 
or the Candide^ was looked upon as a complete barbarian. 
There was one class of people, however, who read him, indeed, 
but with fury, and who would gladly have poisoned him for every 
word he had written ; there was one set of individuals of this 
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^^Mon, but they constituted a very widely distributed and, 
Tiititerto, almost all-powerful body. I allude to the ordained 
clergy, among whom, again, the black cohort of Jesuits ranged 
themselves in the foremost rank. They hated him most mortally, 
and rightfully so, seeing that he also detested them, and! 
indeed, if possible, still more bitterly than they disliked him! 
and persecuted them with his wit, his satire, his contumely 
and contempt, in such a keen cutting way, and with such 
immense results, that he thereby brought about a complete 
revolution in the mental tendency of a very large number of the 
living community of tlie time. It may he that in our days a 
good many object to his writings, especially his historical, philo¬ 
sophical, and critical works; it may he that he may ho accused, 
with more or less reason, of want of solidity, and, on the other 
hand, with superfluity of frivolity: in spite of all this, he still 
stands forth as the man the most highly endowed mentally of 
his age; none the less he was the rock upon which was 
shattered the authority of the hitherto adored Church in re¬ 
ligious matters, as well as, to some extent, political and social 
questions. 


I tiust, with this little that I have said about Molibre and 
Voltaire, to have sntticieutly demonstrated how immensely the 
increasing enlighlonment, resulting therefrom, contributed in 
displaying the sons of Loyola in their true light, in beautiful 
contrast to that in which they had hitherto represented them- 
se ves. Not the less did it also conduce to the circumstance 
that now some individual members of the Society itself, whether 
with closed or open vizard, dared to come forward with certain 
revelations, by which the yociety of Jesus was stripped of the 
garment ot sanctity in which it had hitherto been clothed, as 
well, also, of most of its hitherto usurped privileges. Some’few 
individuals, indeed, had the boldness to burst the bonds which 
hod hitherto restrained them, and, ensuring their safety by taking 
flight to Protestant lands, initiated the astonisfied world into the 
liiddeu secrets of the Society. When I soy “ some few indi 
viduttls,” I beg that I may not be mif understood. I am fulK 
aware, and it is otherwiso sutliciently well known that th« 
number of those who, in the course of time, retired from the 
Jesuit Order and returned again to the world, uouh- not 1 
called a few; but such were either lay brethren, or inUmd^ 
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novices, coadjutors, and scholastics. In other words, they were 
merely such as were called, and, indeed, actually belonged to 
the Society of Jesus, but had not in any way taken upon them¬ 
selves the fourth vow and become enrolled among the professed 
members. They also by no means possessed a complete know¬ 
ledge of the nature ol Jesuitism; they were not cognizant of its 
most intimate organisation, with which only the adepts were 
entrusted, and consequently could not let out many of the secrets. 
Accordingly they are not comprehended among the “ few indivi¬ 
duals,” and even less do these latter include those who, on account 
of being useless, or from some cause or other, had been expelled 
out of the Society, just as unsound limbs miist be amputated; it 
was known that such could do no injury to the Society. The 
“ few individuals," of whom I spoke, belonged, on the other hand, 
to the professed rank ; they formed part of the most advanced 
amongst the consecrated members of the Society; they were ol 
the number of those who were put in the foremost rank, and 
who, in consequence of long trial, had established a right to bo 
promoted; of those who, being animated by true Jesuitical 
sentiments, had been considered as worthy of taking upon them¬ 
selves the fourth vow. Of such as those very, very few 
quitted the Order, and this lay in the nature of things—so 
much so, indeed, that it was to be wondered at that such a 
case should ever occur. It did, however, occur, and, indeed, 
more than once, as I shall now, by examples, show. 

In the year 1648 there appeared a pulpit orator in the Protes¬ 
tant Church of Leyden in Holland, v/ho vehemently thundered 
against the sons of Loyola, and at the same time a little book, m 
tho French language, came out, having for its title 2Vte Jesuits 
on the Scaffold, owhig to the High Crimes perpetrated hy them 
in the Province oj Guyenne. The pulpit orator and author ol 
tho book were one and the same person, namely, Peter Jarrige, 
formerly a Jesuit, and a professed one of the four vows, who had 
done service for some considerable time as teacher, preacher, and 
Confessor, and also as Rector of the College in Bordeaux, as well 
as in other towns of the province of Guyenne, where the Society of 
Jesus possessed a College. Born in the year 1605, and falling 
very early into the hands of the Jesuits, he was brought up by 
them, and, on account of his superior talents, seduced into 
jotning the Order; he advanced then quickly from grade to 
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was very soon considered worthy to be received aioong 
the number of those initiated into the fourth vow 'll! ^jnite of 
all this Jesuitical education, the hjttfer feelings of hishear*^ were 
still not extinguished, and, whej he was advanced to he among 
the professed, he now becamf acquainted with the frig htful 
wickedness of the Order of Jes\s—a wickedness which must ha ye 


appeared to him iu a still morg glaring light, seeing that, at the- 
same time, he became intimaU ^jth the writings of the Reformp;fs, 
and tlieir plain Bible faith, resolution was now matinied in' 
him to quit a society, the leaders of wl)iO:.iiTiited in tJnemselves 
the attributes of the tiger, the wolf, and the fox, and to league 
himself with Protestantism. He caused himsell, therefore, on 
some plausible pretext or other, to be transferred to his paternal 
totm of La Kochelle, where, on the 25th December 1647, he 
secretly lay his new confession of faith before the Calvinistic Con- 
sistorium, and then hastily took flight to Holland, under the 
orotection of the Calvinists, in order to escape from the cellars 
■^hich the Society of Jesus was accustomed to smother the 
t y of’ts disobedient and unfaithful sons. His flight caused 
. a u ensation, and still more so his book T/te Jesuits on 
ScaP^^‘ la tbe twelve chapters of this work ho treats of 
-vPie of the doings and sayings of the sons of Loyola, 
ici; as they have been brought to the acquaintance of the 
r, .in the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Books of this work, 
r. :,,j,^.shes by proofs everything that be alleges against them, 
.. ,(}^ although most limited as to what he had seen, heard, or 
• xpi'rienced concerning them (and, 7iota lene, I repeat that he 
1 never been out of the province of Guyenne, and thus could 
...oaroely become acquainted with the hundredth part of the 
Jesuit territory), he so completely removes from them the 
coniedy-mask of sanctity, that they are presented to the eyes 
of the world as thorouglily exposed miscreants. No wonder, 
then, that the world should have been overtaken with aston¬ 
ishment at tliese disclosures; no wonder, also, that the sons 
of Loyola should have been seized with the greatest rage. 
Such a thing had never been witnessed since the world had 
existed—a Jesuit to become the betrayer of his fellow Jesuits 
one the initiated of the Society to put the whole of the Society 
in the pillory, and drag it before the high court of judicaturo 
of Europe! Verily, poor Jarrige would have been torn to 
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pieces if his former associates had been able to get him for a 
moment.‘into tieir clutches ; as it was, however, they had to be 
contencted with his effigy, wIiA}^ they burnt in the court of their 
college at La Kochelle. They were not, indeed, satisfied with 
this merely, but one of them ?amed Jacob Beauffis was at 
oiKJe appointed to controvert the of Jarrige. He, therefore, 
S'et about the matter immediately^ made its 

appearance in a few weeks, but vv^^t was the nature of its 


contends ? From beginning to end merely a torreut of 

insulting aibuse. 

Father Jarrige," he writes, ‘‘is a contemptible scoundrel, a 
shameful calumniator, liar, and renegade, who merits no belief. 
He has himself committed all the crimes of which he charges 
his fellow brethren, and if he had not deserted from the Order 
he would have been expelled from it in disgrace. Moreover, 
the spirit of revenge predominates throughout his book, as he 
was furious at not being promoted to a superior preferment— 
to a preferment which, by his vulgarity and almost lyj 
stupidity, he possessed no capability of filling." 

In this fashion Beaufes refuted his former associate, oi^ the reply 
to this was therefore easy. “Had I,'* rejoined Jarri^ “been 
snob a reprobate os Beaules affirms, why, then, did 
of Jesus tolerate me among them during five-ftnd-twentj^ga^|.g? 
Why did they make me a professed member of the four vo\g 
entrusted me with offices of preaching and teaching ? 
there is no question us to my person, but as to the cri^^gg 
which I have made a report, to the facts of which I was the gyg 
and ear witness. Why has he not, then, refuted these ? " 

This rejoinder of Jarrige's naturally produced another pam¬ 
phlet of Father Beaufes in reply, and as other Fathers now 
came to his assistance, the Dutch Keformers, as friends of 
Jarrige, did not on their part remain silent. The battle thus 
became more and more extended, and it caused much enjoyment 
to the scandal-k ^ing world, when all at once an order emanated 


from the General in Rome, which prescribed quite a dilferent 
mode of proceeding. “ It was not by heaping insults on Jarrige 
that the Society of Jesus could he washed clean," wrote the 
Guneral, “ b;;t tliis was only possible by winning the ex-Jesuit 
back again into the Order, and obliging him then to moke a 
public recantation." 
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e sons of Loyola consequently desisted from all further con- .. 
troversy, just as if their mouths had been frozen up, and, on the 
other hand, Father Ponth61ier, a Jesuit distinguished hy his 
adroitness and worldly wisdom, accompanied hy others placed 
at his disposal hy the College, betook himself in all secrecy, 
well disguised, to Leyden, where Jarrige still remained. There 
the two met Thus much has been ascertained, and equally 
correct is it that they had long interviews together; but from 
this point reports differ, or rather, there are two varying state¬ 
ments, which give a completely opposite account of what became 
of Jarrige afterwards. The one, namely, that of the Jesuits, 
represented mainly hy the partial historian Etienne Baluze, 
acquaints the world that Ponth61iers eloquence had such a 
powerful effect on the apostate Father that he testified deep 
repentance, and came to the resolution of giving full satisfaction 
to the gravely-insulted Society, He thereupon instantly took 
his departure, along \vitli his converter, to Antwerp, where the 
sons of Loyola possessed a college, and thence addressed him¬ 
self to the General, Francis Piccolomini at Eome, in order to 
obtain permission to return into the Order free of punishment. 
The General had, indeed, actually promised, in answer to this 
petition, a written general pardon, to which was conjoined a 
letter of security from the Pope; and upon this Jan'ige was so 
much affected that he immediately handed over to be printed a 
recantation of the calumnies he had advanced against the sons of 
Loyola. After the completion of this propitiatory transaction, 
however, ho was transferred from Antwerp into the profess-house 
at Tiille in France, and lived there up to the year 1670, highly 
esteemed and honoured hy all his brethren and follows. Thus 
it is related hy the Jesuits, and, as a proof of the truth of their 
statement, they refer to Jarrige's recantation, which, in fact, was 
actually in existence, and was issued from the house of the 
Jesuits in Antwerp in the year 1651. But other people—and 
this is the second statement of which I have above spoken— 
affirm that the said recantation was n pure fabrication of tho sons 
of Loyola, seeing that they had not anything whatever to do 
with Jarrige, and could not hn.ve had anything to do with him, 
eince he was no longer alive in the year 1651. Ho had 
indeed, suddenly disappeared from Leyden, shortly after the 
advent of Ponth6lier there, but had never afterwards been seen 
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by anyone soever. Nor did all researches, olRcially 
with the view of clearing up the matter, have the least result, 
as Ponth6lier also vanished at the same time as his associate, 
and did not leave behind the least trace of what had become 
of him. Without a doubt, here, also, there is some crime m 
question, namely, either the sin of murder, or that of forcible 
abduction, and if it was the latter, the probability is that Jarrige 
had been ironed by Ponthelier and his associates, and carried off 
bound in the night-time, in order to be allowed to rot in some 
Jesuit prison. So do the non-Jesuits affirm, and almost the 
whole enlightened world also go with them as to this. What 
opinion, then, the reader will be inclined to take, I leave himself 
to determine. 

A still more extraordinary sensation than that caused by 
TAe Jesuits on the Scaffold, was occasioned by a work which 
appeared about the same time, which had for its title Liicii 
Cornelii Europcei Monarcliia Solipsorum (The Monarchy of 
Solipsen described by Lucius Cornelius Europeeus), and, as 
may be at once recognised, this was nothing else than a complete 
exposk of true nature of the Jesuit Order, as by the word 
Solipsen,'* Avhich means people who wish to govern entirely," 
is simply and solely to be understood the sons of Loyola. The 
author of this very remarkable book commences the same.by 
describing to us in glowing words the extraordinary magnitude, 
extension, and boundless power possessed by the ruler of the 
monarchy of Solipsen. “ So boundless," says he, is this 
power that whatever the monarch orders to be done, let bis 
commands, indeed, be even contrary to reason, justice, and 
morality, and opposed to all divine and human laws, they must be 
blindly obeyed by his subjects without the least consideration." 
Thereupon the author conducts us into the capital of the 
monarchy of Solipsen, that is, into Rome, showing us the many 
beautiful houses, like palaces, which belong to the Solipsen, 
making us at once acquainted with the truly royal splendour in 
which the ruler of the monarchy, the despotic Avidius Cluvius, 
as he calls him (meaning the General of the Order, Claudius 
Aquaviva), is accustomed to live. “ He, the proud man who 
imitates the rest of the sovereigns of west and east, allows no cue 
to approach him, not eyen his ministers, without humbly kiss¬ 
ing his hand." From the palaces we are then conducted into 
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_ foilegett of tlie Solipsen, and in this direction the author of 
ttie Monarchij teaches us that the said educational institutions 
are proclaimed by the Solipsen to be the first and most perfect 
in the world. One must not, however, allow oneself to be 
neceived by external appearances, upon which all depends, but 
look tlioroughly into the matter, and then one will certainly 
discover that the pupils are brought to obtain great proficiency 
neither in languages, philosophy, nor theology. Audit is equally 
bad, he goes on to say, as regards the appointment to the higher 
offices in the state of Solipsen, as the very worst members are 
advanced to the most important situations. Also, the whole 
government consists in a system of the most perfect espionage, 
and he states that the number of informers is something truly 
enormous. Whoever distinguishes himself conspicuously in this 
department may assuredly reckon on advancement, even when 
he may have been guilty of theft, robbery, or any other kind of 
crime. In the kingdom of Solipsen, there reigns an entirely 
diflerent description of moral law from what obtains among the 
rest of mankind, some things being more or less looked upon 
as virtuous which are scouted to the uttermost according to 
Christian doctrine. In short, the author of the Mvnarchy cf 
the Solipsen draws such a true and complete picture of the 
Society of Jesus, and gives the reader so deep an insight into 
the secrets of the Order, that, when the b(;ok first made its 
appearance, everyone was on the qui vive as to whom the author 
of the same might bo. This much seems certain, that the name 
Lucius Cornelius Europmus was entirely fictitious, and not 
the less unquestionable was it that the writer must be a veritable 
Jesuit, as only a true member of the Order, and one, indeed, of 
superior position, could have produced the book, as a subordinate 
brother could have no knowledge of such facts as tins work 
lays before the public with such extraordinary minuteness. The 
Society of Jesus must, tlion, necessarily have a traitor in their 
midst; hut the question was, who could this black sheep be ? 

With ingry eagerness tlie sous of Loyola sought after him, 
tind the trst upon whom suspicion fell was Melchior Inkhofer', 
Professor jf the Gorman College in Home. Fortunately for him' 
however, h.:was able to clear himself, and thus escaped from the 
frightful pun5hnient which had already been prepared for him. 
Later on, fron certain indications, it was concluded that father 
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JuliiiB Clement Scotti, a Venetian Jesuit, had perpetrated the 
foul deed, and the circumstance that the book first saw the light 
in the year 1G45, in a Venetian printing oflBce, appeared to give 
confirmation to this view; but no one could discover this for 
certain, because Scotti, at the time that suspicion fell upon him, 
was already dead, and the printer could by no means be induced 
to make a positive declaration about the matter. Be this, how¬ 
ever, as it may, this much is certain, that the little work caused 
the greatest sensation, and, on that account, it was not only 
thereafter frequently reprinted, but was also translated into 
almost every European language. It displayed the Jesuits in 
their true character, and, on that account, everyone had an 
interest in reading it. It was only a pity that its language could 
not be properly understood by the common people, and, there¬ 
fore, that its efficacy was almost simply and solely restricted to 
the intellectual and learned. 

In such and similar ways did the cloud, in which the sons of 
Loyola shrouded their society, by degrees disappear; and the 
best proof of how the pernicioiisness of the Order had been 
recognised by enlightened minds in the middle of the 18th 
century, lies in the appearance at Naples, at that time, of 
the little work Monita ad Principes. In this advice to 
princes,"' rulers were admonished to abolish the whole of the 
monkish Orders, and, above all of them, the Society of Jesus; 
and generally to break off with Eome, to separate Church from 
State, and to deprive religion, or, as may be better said, Priest¬ 
craft, of the influence which it had hitherto maintained over 
politics and governments. 
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BOOK VI 

the benevolence of the JESUri’S; 

OR, 

THE PERMISSION TO MURDER AND ASSASSINATE 














MOTTO: 

flieher, ihr Herren und Obrigkeil, 

Hieher beriift euch die Wahrheit, 

Und stellt ouch an doa Tagea Glana 
Den Jesuitisoh Mummenschanz: 

Ihr Gleisanerei und Heuchelei, 

Ibr gottlos Fuchsacbwanzerei^ 

Ihr Furstenmord und Tyranny 
All* ihrer Laster Teufelei. 

Konig Heinrich sei der Welt 
Allhier zum Spiegel vergestellt. 

Was diese Sekt mit ihm gespiell, 

Ist gleichfalls auch auf ouch 
Drum glaubt es nur und seht euch 
Dio G’fahr euch ruhet von der Thiir. 
Kein Treu noch Glauben zu der Frisi 
Bei diosen Jesuiten ist. 

Dio Jugend sie reitzon fort und fort 
Zu der KSnige und Fiirsten blut*gem Mord 
All’ Marter sie verachten thun, 

All’ Pein haltons vor Spott und Hohn 
Meinen, daas in des Himmolsthron 
Ihn’ wird gegoben grosser Lohn, 

Wenn sie einen Furstenmord volleud’lu 

• ♦ • ♦ 


Also die Jugend wird verblond’) 



CHAPTEE I, 

JESUIT ATTEMPTS IN GER7JANY. 

In tbt Third, Fourth, and Fifth Books I havo endeavoured to show 
how it happened, as must necessarily have been the case, that 
almost the whole Catholic world, priests as well as laity, were 
imbued with a feeling of disgust against the sons of Loyola, and 
in consequence of this would have been greatly pleased at 
their expulsion from the whole of Europe; but the fulfilment 
of this wish appeared to be impossible, as the Fathers mentioned 
dominated not only over Home and the Pope but also over all 
the ruling Catholic princes. But behold, as regards this sway 
over the European Courts, a peculiar turn took place, which 
sagacious people had long foreseen, hut which the Jesuits, with 
their many years' experience, had hoped would never arrive. 
Things had come to such a pass, that the rulers of the different 
European Courts became as convinced as of their own existence 
that their lives were endangered by the Society of Jesus, and 
there remained nothing else, if they were to sleep quiet in 
future, than to make an end by force of this terrible Older. 
Iruly the high lulers did not come to such u conviction quickly, 
most of them requiring a long time, a very long time, indeed J 
bnt, none the less, they did at length form this conclusion, to 
attack JcBiiiUsm, and it is now my task, by giving a historical 
sketch to the reader, to show the grounds on which they acted 
In the preceding Book I proved that the Jesuits oonsidei^d 
murder allowable in certain cases, and that they, indeed, advanced 
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the proposition that it was a duty to deprive an enemy of life, 
as soon as it became evident that such a proceeding was the 
only means of saving a one’s own honour or life. They did not 
exactly, perhaps, hold views which trampled under foot all the 
laws of morality, but they rather stretched the latter to such an 
extent as to make such permission to kill extend, in certain 
cases, even to regicide. They, indeed, formulated this theory 
as a moral dogma, which they caused to he printed in their 
theological educational books, proclaiming it as well to their 
pupils from the professorial chair. Not infrequently, indeed, they 
wont so far as to impose upon the subjects of a monarch the duty 
of making away with him out of the world with dagger or poison, 
as being unworthy of sitting on 4he thrones This, the reader 
will say, is a oaiumny, or, at least, a misunderstanding, as 
the sagacious sons of Loyola could not commit themselves to 
such a piece of folly; hut, indeed, it is unfortunately the case, 
just as I have said, and as a proof thereof I will allow the first 
and foremost work on murder-theology to speak for itself. In 
the Opuscula Tlieologica of Martin B6can, at p. 180, the 
following passage occurs:— 

‘‘ Every subject may kill his prince when the latter has taken 
possession of the throne as a usurper, and history teaches, in 
fact, that in all nations those who kill such tyrants are treated 
with the greatest honour. But even when the ruler is not a 
usurper, but a prince who has by right come to the throne, ho 
may be killed as soon as he oppresses bis subjects with improper 
taxation, sells the judicial ofiBces, and issues ordinances in a 
tyrannical manner for his own peculiar benefit/' 

In a similar way writes Paul Comitolo, an Italian Jesuit, in 
his Decisiones Morales^ book iv. p. 458 :— 

^^It is allowable to kill an illegal aggressor, even be he 
general, prince, or king, as innocence has more value than the 
life of a fellow-creature, and n ruler who maltreats the citizens 
ought to he annihilated as a wild, cruel beast.” 

Father Commolet, of Paris, went still further when, in preach¬ 
ing, on a Sunday in 1594, in the Jesuit church there, he took 
for the text of his sermon that portion of the Book of Judges 
where it i^^ related that Ehud killed the King of the Moabites. 
So the pious t'atlier exclaimed with evident allusion to King 
Henry “ Wo require an Ehud, we require another Ehud, be 
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mont, soldier, or shepherd.” lu the further course of his, 
sermon he spoke of the King above-mentioned as a Nero, Moabite, 
Holofemes, and Herod, and loaded his hearers with the most 
bitter reproaches for allowing such a false, newly-converted 
person to remain on the throne; and, lastly, he hinted that “ the 
crown might be conferred, by election, upon another family." 

With such principles Father Hermann Buchenbaum entirely 
agreed, and, in Wiq Mcdrilla Theologia Moralis, permission to 
murder all offenders of mankind and the true faith, as well as 
enemies of the Society of Jesus, is distinctly laid down. This 
Moral TAeoloffg o{ Father Buchenbaum is held by all the Society 
ns an unsurpassed and unsurpassable pattern-book, and was on 
that account introduced, with the approval of their General, into 
all their colleges. 

Imanuel Sa says, in his aphorisms, under the word “ Clericus” ; 
“ The rebellion of an ecclesiastic against a king of the country 
in which he lives, is no high treason, because an ecclesiastic is 
not the subject of any king.” “ Equally right,” he adds further, 
“ is the principle that anyone among the people may kill an 
illegitimate prince ; to murder a tyrant, however, is considered, 
indeed, to be a duty." 

Adam Tanner, a very well known and highly-esteemed Jesuit 
professor in Germany, uses almost the identical words, and the 
not less distinguished Father Johannes Mariana, who taught in 
Rome, Palermo, and Paris, advances this doctrine in his book De 
Uege (lib. i. p. 54), published with the approbation of the General 
Aquaviva and of the whole Society, when he says: “ It is a 
wholesome thought, brought home to all princes, that as soon 
ns they begin to oppress their subjects, and, by their excessive 
vices, and, more especially, by the unworthiness of their con¬ 
duct, make themselves unbearable to the latter, in such a case they 
should be convinced that one has not only a perfect right to kill 
them, but that to accomplish such a deed is glorious and heroic.’’ 

Father Nicolaus Serrarius, also, an Italian Jesuit, expresses 
himself in a similar way in his Commentary on the Bible 
and, especially in his explanation of the murder perpetrated 
by Ehud on King Eglon, he makes use of the following 

“Many learned men think that Ehud had done well, and, on 
this ground, indeed, that he had been impelled thereto by God * I 
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say, however, that not only was this so, but there is yet another 
point of view, namely, that such a proceeding against a tyrant 
is perfectly justifiable. When a ruler proves, by his mode of 
governing, that he is a tyrant, he may, in-such case, be slain by 
any of his vassals or subjects, irrespective of any oath rendered 
to him, or of waiting for any sentence or decree from any judge 
r hatever.” 

The well-known and justly celebrated Bellarmin expresses 
himself almost still more plainly—the same Bellarmin who, by 
the demand of the Jesuits, was translated by the Pope among the 
saints'—when, in his work, De sumrna Ponlijicis Autoritate 
(tom. iv. p. 180), he thus writes: “It is not the aft'air of 
eccle,siastics, or even of monks, to kill kings through artifice, 
and even sovereign pontifls are not accustomed to crush princes 
in this manner. But, when they have warned the same in 
a fatherly way, excluded them from communion and the 
sacrament, absolved subjects, when it becomes necessary, from 
their oath of allegiance, and lastly, deprived monarchs of their 
royal authority and dignity, it belongs to other than ecclesiastics 
to proceed to execution." 

But most precise are the words of the work, so highly prized 
above all others by the Roman Curie, Defensio Fidei Catholics 
et Apostolicoi (Defence of the Catholic and Apostolic Faith) of 
the Jesuit Suarez, which appeared inLisbon in the year 1014, as 
therein it is stated (lib. vi. nap. iv., Nos. 13 and 14) : “ It is 
an article of faith that the Pope has the right to depose heretical 
and rebellious kings, and a monarch dethroned by the Pope is 
no longer a king or legitimate prince. When such an one 
hesitates to obey the Pope after he is deposed, he then becomes 
a tyrant, and may be killed by the first comer. Especially when 
the public weal is assured by the death of the tyrant, it is 
allowable for anyone to kill the latter.” 

Truly regicide could not be taught by clearer words, and the 
Parlicment of Paris was so horrified tliereat, that it caused the 
book to be at once burned by the hand of the executioner, on 
the 16th June 1014. The sons of Loyola, on the other h.ind, 
declared that a more teamed, or God-fearing book, had never 
appeared, and that, therefore, whoever assailed it would be 
attacked by the Church. Indeed, from this time forth no Jesuit 
professor whatever wrote ou Moral Theology, or any similar 
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)ject, without adopting the teaching of Suarez; and many 
as for instance, the Fathers Ribadeneira, Cominolet, Salmeron 
Jacob Keller, Antony JantareU, Baptist Bauny, James Herreau’ 
John Dicastille M. Escobar. Jacob Gretser, and others, ventured 
togo bej-ondhimin their doctrines. But how, indeed, could 
this be otherwise ? One need only go into the Church of the 
Holy Ignatius, in Rome, and look at the pictures there which 
adorn the four sides of the cupola, to gather the sentiments of 
the Order of Jesus in relation to murder, especially as concerns 
regicide. On one side is to be seen Jael as she destroyed her 
guest Sisera by stnbng a nail through his skull; on the second 
side Judith as, impelled by the spirit of God, she cuts off the 
head of Holoferues; on the third side, Samson slaying the 
hihsUnes, while on the fourth appears David after he has killed 
Gohath. Lastly, in the middle of the cupola is to be seen the 
Holy Ignatius, surrounded by a halo of glory, and launching great 

of putting all lands of the earth in flames. And now, I ask, can 

ospuit of Jesuitism be more plainly expressed than it is thus 
m mated; or. m other words, is there not a proof in these 

fftheTb in contradiction to themselves 

they had put forward any other teaching than this, that it is 
allowable to remove out of the world, in one wa^ or ol 
anyone, let him even be a king, who stands in their way ? ’ 

thfiv t t Loyola did not rest content with what 

Se t£v Z wherever they considered it 

I roper, they at once proceeded to action, directing their pro- 

cwdings, of course, however, in accordance with the peculiarities 
of the country in which they were carrying on their opera- 
bons. Thus It would be perfectly useless for them, as regards 
the employment of their system of murder in the different 
' uropean Courts, if; through their agents, they got quit of 
h.B or rh.. ProtcBUo. rrioo. i„ J ^ J «1 

mpponed ol»o b. . ProleMsnt, .„d i„ this cooiury, .horeC 
they required to be guided by another maxim. What wimTt 
then, that they promulgated v Simply they brandished there 
instead of the torch of murder, the torch of conflagration Tl 
13 to say, they contrived to beget, maintain, and eLite h *1? 
manner of means, the Imtred of the Catholics agmimt th«^ P 
leswu uoUl itbrotoou, mlo „b.,oby u,, lol, 
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never had any quiet, and at last, from sheer despair, fell volun¬ 
tarily into the hands of Catholicism, 

It is true, indeed, that through the last act of the Thirty 
Years’ War peace was brought about between Catholics and 
Protestants; it is true that each party was guaranteed in the 
most solemn way the enjoyment of their religious liberty; 
it is true that both Catholics and Protestants longed after 
quietude, and desired to become reconciled to each other. 
But how entirely differently did the Jesuits think ! Under the 
likeness of the Holy Ignatius in their church in Home are the 
words ,Ignem veni mettcrein terram^et quid volonisi ut accen- 
datur'^ (I came to send fire throughout the earth; what, therefore, 
could I wish otherwise than that the world should burst into 
flames?)—the motto of the founder of the Order. Have the sons 
of Loyola ever disavowed the same ? No, never ; for where peace 
and concord reigned there was an end to their dominion, so they 
must needs strive, at all hazards, to maintain such a state of 
things. Thus it was war that they desired, war ^ any price 
with the disbelievers; and in order to be victorious on the battle¬ 
field they, of course, addressed themselves, for help and support, 
to the Catholic princes of Germany, especially the House of 
Hapsburg, which furnished Germany with its Emperors. Indeed, 
it was not only by way of request that they came by this 
support, but they actually regarded it au a claim to which they 
had a right, and woe to those who instilled into the august 
mind to thwart them in any way. Woe to him, I say, for 
without hesitation they consigned him to death, and had resort 
at once to poison or the dagger, when they could not get him 
out of the world in a yet more silent v/ay, or bring this about 
in another fashion by threats. True, it seldom happened that 
a German Catholic Prince, or one of the House of Hapsburg, 
earnestly resisted their proceedings, so it was, consequently, but 
seldom that they had in this case to bring their theory of 
regicide into practice. 


I must, nevertheless, not be silent regarding a notable attempt 
at murder once made by them upon u German ruler, who to 
this day is known as one of tlie most zealous, submissive, and 
devoted promoters of Jesuitism. This monarch was Leopold I., 
who, in the year 1658, succeeded bis father, the Emper^)r Fer¬ 
dinand IJL^ ae well on ’'ie imperial throne ol Germany as in the 
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^ment of the Austrian inheritance, together with Hungary 
and Bohemia. Brought up by the two Jesuit Fathers, Miillor 
and Neidhardt, there had, from his early youth, been infused into 
him a blind veneration for the Order of Jesus, and the Godhead 
Itself (as one of his historians, expresses it) did not appear to 
him so infallible and spotless as the sons of Loyola, to whom 
he belonged in the capacity of a so-called affiliant, that is to say a 
secular confederate. Although the Emperor Leopold rendered such 
a bigoted attachment to the Society of Jesus, they, on the other 
hand, did not entertain the same love for him, but only made 
use of him in order to accomplish their great aim through his 
instrumentality. As I have before shown, the grand object of the 
Order was the formation of a Catholic universal monarchv, in 
which the Jesuit Faith should hold the dominion, and for a 
long time they hoped to be able to gain their end through 
the House ofHapsburg, which, after the time of the Emperor 
ar es V., branched off into a Spanish and Austrian line. But 
this hope was fruitless, and neither Philip II. of Spain nor the 
er inands of Austria answered to the confidence placed in their 
^ fi!^^ contraiy, Spain, as well as Austria, sank 

roug their rulers, by reason of continual wars, that 
upon eir re-cstablishment there was no time for religious 
questions; consequently, the sons of Loyola henceforth directed 

FrJnt^a *'^*^*^ great Catholic Power, namely, 

’ which, after the termination of the Thirty Years’ War, 
egan, under its youthful monarch Louis XIV., to put forward 
c aims as the leading monarchy among all other states and 
■ingdoms. He certainly, the powerful, generous, as well as 
highly-endowed Louis, was alone in a condition to found the 
much-longed-for universal monarchy, and, therefore, the sons of 
oyola turned to him with untiring devotion; in order, through 
hie great power and extensive influence, to further their high- 
soaring designs. It necessarily followed that the Jesuits on 
the interests of France and .Austria coming into colliion 
worked not for the welhire of the latter, but for the advantage of 
rile former State making every effort in order to persuade the 
Emperor Leopold to an accord with Louis XIV The dooil 
LeopoW usually complied; on one occasion, however, when the 
sons of Loyola, at the instigation of Louis XIV., requested him 
to «tUraw tbe religious Ubort, aecorded ooleioul, to Uio ihm. 
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garian Protestants, as guaranteed to them by an oath, and to 
compel them by force to return to Catholicism, he dared to offer 
an earnest resistance. He ventured this, as ie could not well 
do otherwise without placing at stake his entire empire, as how 
could he make head against a revolution in Hungary under the 
circumstances obtaining at that particular time ?—it was in the 
year 1670, when the Austrian monarchy lay completely exhausted 
by the fearful events of the Thirty Years' War. 

Besides, just in this very year, was there not a war threaten¬ 
ing by the Ottomans, as well as another on the side of the 
uggre 8 ! 5 ive Louis XIV. (against the German Empire); and in 
the immediate prospect of a struggle with two such powerful 
enemies was not the preservation of internal peace all the more 
urgently imperative ? Certainly, Leopold I. did only tliat which 
he was compelled to do for his own existence when he positively 
refused the request of his Confessor, Father Philip Muller, 
backed by the other sons of Loyola,* all-powerful then at 
Vienna, to rouse the Hungarian Protestants to an insurrection 
precisely at this critical juncture, by withdrawing forcibly their 
religious freedom. But the interest of Louis XIV., who, as before 
said, was then carrying on an aggressive war against the German 
Empire, positively demanded such Hungarian insurrection, in 
order to weaken as much as possible Austria’s means of resist¬ 
ance ; on that account, the sons of Loyola continued to urge 
I^eopold to proceed forcibly against the Hungarian Protes¬ 
tants. As, however, in spite of everything, he remained firm 
in his refusal, they therefore determined to get rid of him out 
of the way, in order that the Regency for the heir to the throne 
should faU into the hands of tlie wi-ak Empress, and they at 
once brought this their determination to a conclusion. 

Yet, no; I am not right in saying that they brought it to a 
full accomplishment, because Divine Providence did not permit 
the completion of the crime; but their guilt was not thereby 
diminished by one iota. The affaii* happened thus. In April 
1670, a Milanese nobleman of the name of Joseph Francis Borro 
came to Warsaw, by way of Moravia and Hungary, travelling 
towards Constantinople; as, however, for various reasons, ho 



* Those were, in particular. Father Balthasar Muller, Father Coufea^ar 
of the Empress; Father Montecucuii, Father Confessor of the Empress 
Dowager; and Father Eichardt, Father (Joufessor of the Imperial Field 


Marshal tlie Duke Charles of Lorraine. 
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_called down upon himself the hatred of the sons of Loyola 

—he was a skilful physician, chemist, and naturalist, with very 
free religious views—they thus pursued him everywhere, in¬ 
somuch that, with the o ^ ^ - 


succeeded in getting the 
on the Silesian fronti^” 
and heretic who 


'ops. 


Inquisition, T^ion h Mjer, 


^e of the Papal Nuncio, they 
Oo^^.rpinent to arrest him 
bring him to Vienna-?/' £; sorcerer, 
already sentenced by the Romim 

_ ney to the capital,* the prisoner 

was informed jy riding-maJ^. ^ Scotti, who escorted him, that the 
EraperorZeopold had been, f(^^ seriously ill, and that 

no remedies were of any use. Bono made himself acquainted 
with tie symptoms of the compla^^^* once declared, after 

consideration, that it was undoi^^^^^^y ^ poisoning. 

“Sluuld this, indeed, be so,** he with Gods assistance 

he hoped he might be able to save Emperor, and he, there¬ 
fore^ besought his conductor, Ja^mediately on his arrival in 
Vierma, to acquaint the Emperor conversation " 

Following this advice the ridin^'^^^^®^ Scotti, on reaching 
the capital on the 28th April, at n^^^’ after making his prisoner 
86^3ure, at once proceeded to the demanded a private 

^^t^dience of the Emperor, 88 he had ^o^etlnng of the greatest 
moment to lay before him. He obtainea interview, and the 
result was that his Majesty ordered th® Enight Borro to be 
\>rought that very night to the palace, h'^^ after dark, 

through a back gate ; for, of course, it wa!' impossible for such 
a bigoted monarch as Leopold to receive op ^*^^y» <J^ylight, a 
man accused of heresy and persecuted by the Jesuits, even were 
he the most skilful physician in the world. I^<leed, although 
this clandestine and nocturnal reception gav^ him scruples of 
conscience, he questioned the Knight in ^ ^he disease 

which had overtaken him, after having previc^^i^ instituted an 
inquiry concerning bis visitor s integrity, and having 
all seemed to be in order. 

Borro then examined the Emperor, and found him mpljtely 
wasted and prostrated, afflicted with constant ( ^ps> and 
plagued with insatiable thirst. \e dovt) hie atten¬ 

tion to the chamber, and discovered there that two wax 


• The whol^T ^ taken from the CoUection of Political Do ^ Prince 
Eugen of Savo^ t" vol. Stuttg. Gotta, 1811-21), where the parti , may bo 
read in the last volume, pp. 49-82. 
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candles burning on the table omitted a very peculiar reddish 
light and a strongly sputtering flame, from which a fine white 
smoke curled upwards which bad already deposited a rather 
strong precipitate on the roof apartment. “ The air of 

the room is poisoned.”the miasma comes from 
the burnin‘_*^’?'ax candles. As pr 'p,this, at his request, the 

wax candles from the adjoining the Empress were 

brought, and it was seen that they and steady 

light without any sraok© or sputter ^ 

After matters had gone so far, t jj; Emperor ordereahis body- 
physician to be brought quite qui 

whole supply of wax-candles ro^m was 

produced. This consisted o f somewhere about thirty rounds, 
but originally it had been at least double the quantity, ,3 only 
this description of candle 1;^^ 

chamber since the beginning February. The liglus were now 

more minutely examined, an^ ^he first thing that was noticed 

was that each of them was below with a gilt 

wreath, in order, wuhout dou^^^ ^o prevent them being changed. 

Upon this all the wax was car,f„,iy ^.tached from the wick, find 

submitted to a most minutf. jjere nothing suspicions 

was aetected, and both pjjysjgjans declared that the wax was putc- 

Eventually, however, wj^^^ examined, it was found 

that the Knig t perfectly right when ho spoke o'f 

poisoning, as the w cotton was found to be impregnated 

by a solution of which these had been soaked and 

then covPTed with - arsenic, also, had not been spared, 

for, as a further i^^vestigation proved, whilst the actual wax only 

weighed twenty-eight pounds, the mass of arsenic in the wicks 

was not less thar pounds and three quarters. Certainly 

more than enou^jj poison the air, in the process of 

burning, tj,„ E,nperor, by breathing the same during some 

weeks i^ore, would have succumbed. In order to be quite 

certain jjjg point, a dog, which was quickly brought, had 

Btme 0 , given to him enclosed in pieces of meat, 

w en, b jjj jjg expired in about an hour in the greatest 
agony! ^ 

to tie after being sufficiently convinced in regard 

.pt to poison him, removed into anotlier room that very 
ntgti , a hiuiseif up into the hands of the preserver of his 
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..'lio completely cured him within the period of a few 
months. At the same time His Majesty at once ofdered it to be 
ascertained who had been the provider of the wax candles, 
ordering that the same should be brought bound to the palace. 
What was, then, discovered ? The purveyor was no other 
-n the Father Procurator of the Jesuits in Vienna, and the 
atten^^ at poisoning proceeded from no one else thaa the 
Society of Emperor, who had hitherto been so 

highly favourett Loyola, felt a severe paag 

run through his limbs, ^^^g pjo^g Esthers experienced a still 
•more severe shock, as they conai^aed that the end of their days 
a t tire Court of Vienna had now arrived ,- hut immediately 
n'covered their presence of mind, for within the next hour they 
de vised a plan which, did it but succeed, would re establish 
thei.r supremacy with the House of Austria. 

Tire most prominent of the members betook themselves to 
the p aiace the next morning, after convincing themselves of 
the discovery of their crime, in 'order to request a private 
audieii.ee of the Emperor, and in this they congratulated the 
monarcl i in the most extravagant expressions of joy at his being 
saved fio*m certain death. They, however, did not omit, at the 
same time, to declare that the Father Procurator who, unfortu¬ 
nately, was fa member of their Order, was a detestable rascal, the 
quintes^nce of a villain, who was unworthy to appear again , 
betore God’s sin,, and, as such, he had at once been sent to 
liome heavily in-,ned, to the General, in order that he might be 
pimished as a criininal of such a description deserved to be 
‘But, added they, with voices choked with tears, “what can 
t^io worthy Society of d'esus do, that pillar of the throne, that 
Brotherhood so highly CLsteemed by the State and the Church 
seeing that one so unworthy should have insinuated himself in 
their midst ? Would it bo Clhristian, or at all suitable to resent 
on the pious community the ciiime of a single profligate wretch 
especially when the fraternity ha^ testified their abhorrence of 
such a deed of darkness by the ex-emplary punishment of the 
culprit ? " 

Thus did the spokesman of the sons irf Loyola deliver him 

self; and the good Emperor, in his holy dvgvotion a. ri „ 

. , , , , , , '^voiiou aua narrow- 

tnindcdneBs, gave credence to such T 4 i i* 

, V V , , ^ believed 

them because he was not aware that in the q ^ 
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member never noted on his own account and of bis own accord 
and never couid act without the order of his Superior, the whole 
maclnneryWng set in motion by the General in Rome, whom 
tne rest obeyed as involuntary tools. He confided in them, 
ana never asked of them, for an instant, what punishment hP^’ 
een assigned to the mui-derous Father Procurator, althc-^^^ 
It wculd have been of no avail had ho atked, p' 

Fathers in black robes were, as is well known, ® 

vith some deceitful answer. Thus did th« of Loyola not 
only escape unpunished, but retp’"'^» influence 

they had hitherto enjoyed at Court, to the fullest extent. 
Indeed, they contrivp<i '‘•o -onng it about that the religious libert y 
kTi the Hungarians was taken away from them by force, arid 
although that people broke out in revolt, they, at last, attained 
their end by getting rid ol their illustrious patron out of the 
world by means of poison. They also maintained their . well- 
nigh all-powerful influence over the said Emperor durin g the 
remainder of his reign, and even later it was not otherwise, during 
the sovereignty of his successors. Although immediatel y after 
his death, under his first-born the Emperor Joseph I., from 
1705 to 1711, there elapsed a short period during w-hich the 
Holy Fathers had to draw in their horns in a small d egree, they 
were gainers under his brother and successor, tihe Emperor 
Charles VI., an exceedingly great patron of thehrs; and that 
Charles’s daughter and heiress, the Empress ’Maria Theresa, 


a lady than whom few were more devout., allowed herself 
to be almost completely led by them, is an o nly too well-known 
fact of history. After this the sons of Lo^yola had no occasion 
to bring their fiendish doctrine of regici de often into operation 
ID Germany, and I pass over, therefore, to then- behaviour in 
oinet countries, above all in England • 
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' CHAPTEE n. 

THE GUNPOWDER PLOT IN ENGLAND, AND THE POLITIOAIj 
I INTRIGUES OP THE JESUITS IN THAT COUNTRY. 

As I have already mentioned in the Second Book, Catholicism 
' had been forbidden in England by Henry VIII., but not, how¬ 
ever, altogether suppressed. Under his eldest daughter and 
successor Mary, rightly named “ Bloody,” it again boldly raised 
its head, and thousands of Protestants perished on the scaffold. 
Under Mary’s successor, her half-sister Elizabeth, matters were, 
however, altered, as Elizabeth, daughter of Anne Boleyn, was a 
Protestant. Still, she had the generosity and sagacity not to 
^ persecute the Catholics, but gave her protection to all those who 
^ recognised her sovereignty and rendered her complete homage 

i as loyal subjects. The English Catholics might, therefore, have 

lived unmolested, and guiie undisturbed have exercised thejt 
religion, if satisfied merely with this; and they would have 
been satisfied had the sons of Loyola only suffered them to be 
BO. These latter, however, wished to govern, not mereiv to be 
content. In order to rule, they desired the extir|)aiion or no- 
testantism, and the rc-subjeotion of England to the old devoted 
dependence on the Popes, and especially to the tyranny of the 
priesthood. 

All this have I already entered into in detail, hut it is neces¬ 
sary to recapitulate shortly, m oruer to lendoi intelligibls the 
Several attempts made upon the life of Elizabeth and her successor 
dames I. In truth, nothing else than the murder of these two 
lAonarchs was in question, in order to enable other members of 
the Royal Family of England, who were devoted to Otst'aolicisa 
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and blindly obedient to the Jesuits, to ascend the throne. 


The sons of Loyola, consequently, commenced their machina¬ 
tions by moving the Pope, Paul IV., immediately on the accession 
of Elizabeth to the throne, to launch a Bull of Excommuni¬ 
cation against her, declaring her to be a usurper. 

The marriage of Henry VIII. with Anne Boleyne,*' said the 
Holy Father in this Bull, “was no marriage, hut adultery, and 
Popes Clement VII. and Paul III. had already pointed this out; 
consequently, Elizabeth is a bastard, and has no right to the 
throne. Besides, England was originally a fief of the Holy 
Chair, and no one can, therefore, ascend its throne without being 
nominated thereto by Borne. On these two grounds the ille¬ 
gitimate daughter of the tyrant Henry VIII. must relinquish the 
sceptre of England, and humbly retire into private life. The 
real queen, however, is Mary of Scotland, of the House of 
Stuart, the grand-daughter of Margaret of England, who 
married James IV. of Scotland, and gave birch to James V., 
Mary's father." 

Such were the contents of the Papal Bull of Excommuni¬ 
cation. This Bull had, indeed, no immediate effect, inasmuch 
as the English, for the most part, recognised Protestantism, 
and wished to have no more to do with Catholicism (Popery), 
and it was folly to expect that, agreeably to this Bull, they 
would drive their monarch from the throne ; none the less it 
might be relied on that a firm conviction remained in the hearts 
of those Britons still adhering to Catholicism, that not Eliza¬ 
beth, but Mary Stuart, was rightful heiress to the crown, and, as 
a matter of fact, this was the foundation of future insurrections. 

In order now, however, to spread among the English Catholics 
the conviction as to Elizabeth’s usurpation, the sons of Loyola, by 
aid of their great patrons, such as the Pope, the King of Spain, 
and Cardinal of Lorraine, founded at Douay and Kheims so- 
called “ English Colleges/’ or, as they might better be denomi¬ 
nated, “ educational institutions for young English Catholics/* 
and in these the Queen was called nothing else than an un¬ 
bearable tyrant, a heretic, and a deservedly accursed persecutor 
of the true believers, who had been solemnly condemned by the 
Holy Father. It may well be imagined what spirit the pupils of 
these institutions infused amongst their co-religionists on their 
return to their native countiw, The Jesuits, moreover, were not 
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^lone contented with this, but they also made use of these 
colleges to mould therein revolutionary emissaries—-men, indeed, 
who deemed rebellion and insurrection, and even murder, 
quite allowable means—men so fanatical that they came to 
consider martyrdom an open door of immediate entrance to 
heaven, and shrank from no peril or danger, not even the very 
greatest. ^ 

Up to this time the sons of Loyola, as regards their con¬ 
templated attempts against Elizabeth, went to work in quite 
a systematic way, not scrupling, indeed, to employ manv years 
m their preparations, in order to make the attainment of their 
end the more certain, the meantime, however, a small 
thread was wantincr^’m thel calculation, owing to the cir¬ 
cumstance, »Vnat Mary Stuart, her subjects rising against her, 
in the- year 1568, was compiled to flee from Scotland to 
Ep'giand, where she was at one* tahen prisoner, and rigorously 
'^aar ed, being no longer coisidered by Queen Elizabeth 
wL ** i but rathJ’ h rival and pretender 

<^1*® EiKh^h throne. This was, 
• beoamA Wow; however, th'’ Jesuits, after a time, 

snirap! nt once resolve^’ i-hst several con- 

had ended^^-^*^*^^ - Duke of Nor/ok, 

daring which Pui-'int execution an not of 

backrrroiinri f V ®veO’thing hitherto tl‘®«ght of quite in tne 
2; “ rashness. 

onlv ■ ^ consisted not 

assn ^ Queen Elizabeth ’ hut, at the same time, Hie 

qP throne by the imprisoned Mary Stuart as ruior 

qJ , . ^ ' -h-lizabetli, howevo-j had for some time previously 

J ttined hints that do^gerous plots against her life and her 

^ institutions at Douuy 

^ eitnp,?, indeed, the plots daily gathered strength, inasmuch 
® "V.ese schools and colleges served as refuges for all the dis¬ 
affected English, for all conspirators who had been banished 
from , the country, in a word, for all adventurous and fanatical 
^atholics who, for some reason or other, w'erc obliged to dee 
from their own native counti-y. On that account she sent some 
young men on whose fidelity and sagacity she could truat, the 
teost conspicuous of whom were culled Elliot, Oradock, Sied 
^oiiui, and Hill, to Rheims and Douay, in order to ascertain 
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particulars respecting the Colleges, and, as these nforesaid 
youngsters gave themselves out as expelled and persecuted 
Catholics, they found no difficulty in obtaining admission into 
Jesuit institutions. They soon learned that three Jesuits, of the 
names of Alexander Briant, Edmund Campian, and Rudolph 
Sereviu, had just taken their departure for England by different 
routes and well disguised; they further ascertained that these 
three were expected in London by fifty selected men, completely 
armed from head to foot, and that these latter had declared 
themselves ready, under the guidance of the three Jesuits, to 
murder Queen Elizabeth, with her favourite Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, and the Secret. ;v of State, Walsingham; 
they further gathered that, immedi'tely on '»^he accomplishment 
of these proposed murders, a distirngished person, plaoi mg himselt 
at the head of the English Cathoig party, would seize tiA,q reing j 
of government, with the cry “ L,ng live Queen Mary of Scc^t. 
land and England!” All this i,ey discovered, and, of course, 
quickly contrived to make Qu^n Elizabeth acquainted with the 
information. The consequqjgg of this was that the three Jesuits 
were arrested immediately their landing in England, and, after 

their criminal intentions been proved, were hanged on the 
Jst December 1681, toge^^jg^ with several others of their fellow- 
conspirators, who, fortur enough, had also been seized. 

Thus did the first attempt of the Jesuits on the 

life of Queen Elizabeth miserably, and, what was still worse, 
the strictest measures were Ijqw taken against the Jesuits, as well 
as against all those who m gny intimate communication 

with them. Especially, air p^nglishmen were forbidden, under 
punishment of death, to study in- Jesuit College or seminary, 
or even to reside therein, and all wUo were bent on visiting 
the continent hud to state accurately whi’ther they had the 
intention of going; the black cohort, too, now came- to under¬ 
stand that none of them dare put foot again on Engliish sC'ul, 
unless they had a desire to become intimately acquainted with 
the gallows and the wheel. 

It may be well imagined that the sons of Loyola were 
seized with no small rage on becoming acquainted with all this, 
and they at once hastened to extol their three companions, 
esp-’cially Campian, as martyrs, saints, and heroes, who had shed 
their blood for the good of the faith. Still, this kind of revenge 
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Tiot. of course, be sufficient for an Order such as theirs 
but they thirsted after a more effectual and blood-thirsty retalia¬ 


tion, and two years later they indeed hoped to have found in 
William Parry the right man for this purpose. The latter, a 
man of noble extraction, who had become much reduced in cir¬ 
cumstances, betook himself to the Continent in 1582, in order, 
by some means or other, to re-establish himself; embracing the 
Catholic religion in Paris, he then went to Venice, where he entered 
into intimate relationship with the Jesuits, and, in particular, with 
Father Benedict Palmio. The two soon thoroughly understood 
one another, and the new convert vsagerly promised that, for the 
honour of God, and in order to releas-e the Catholics of England 
from their frightful oppressions, he would stake his existence to 
take the life of Queen Elizabeth. Thereupon he took his de¬ 
parture for Paris, wefl furnished by Palmio with money and letters 
of recommendanon ; there he had a long conversation with the 
Father Super.or Hannibal Codret, whti strongly encouraged him 
in his prais^-worthy undertaking, and,'after receiving the Sacra¬ 
ment for tAe safety of his enterprise, he returned to England in 
/^bruar 1584. 


On arriving in Lonrlon, he hegari by playing the part of a 
zen’oue Protestant, and immediately 'wrote to the Queen that he 
bar imporiaut disclosures to make to her about the Popish 
michmations which were hatching against her in b rance and 
Italy, as he had succeeded, while on his Continental travels, in 
getting at the bottom of several socrets. The Queen accorded 
him an interview, and he there represented matters so plausibly, 
feigning, at the same time, an almost extravagant attachment 
to her, that she received him afterwards several times. In 
this way he succeeded in making himself acquainted with the 
opportunities adapted for his pnrpose, and he at once determined 
to accomplish the murder as soon as the Queen, as she was 
in the habit of doing, took a walk in St. James’s Park without 
attendance. As he considcrud it, however, to be essentially 
necessary that a boat sliould bo iu readiness on the Thames, in 
order that he might make his escape in it from the rage of the 
people, he was induced to make a friend his confidant and 
fthettor, and for this purposfj selected a cousin of bis own, of the 
name of Nevil, who, on accijunt of poverty, brought on by his 
folly, appeared to bo well fitted for the purpose. Nevil entered 
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into the project with zeal, and at once provided himself with a 
boat in which, in order to accustom riie people to its appearance, 
he daily went up and down the river. 

Just at this time, however, while Parry v/as waiting for a 
favourable opportunity for committing the murder of Elizabeth— 
several other Jesuits, well disguised, being present in London in 
order to further the movement about to break out in favour of 
Mary Stuart and the Catholic religion—the Earl of Westmor¬ 
land, an exiled English Catholic, died in Paris, childless; and 
at once, on this news reaching Nevil, who stood in very near 
relationship to the deceased, h/c. ’eckoned that if he were to be 
the discoverer of a conspirncy which endangered the life of the 
Queen, he might be enable d to secure for himself the title and 
property of the deceased nobleman. Coisequently he betook 
himself straightway to thei Earl of Leicester, and disclosed to 
him the whole plot, in p]*esence of the minister Walsingham, 
and the Vice-Chamberlain'Hunsdon, whom Leicesur had quickly 
summoned; of course, he.idid not fail to represen l that he had 
only entered into the proj ect of Parry in order the m.)re surely 
to be able to frustrate the frightful crime which vas con¬ 
templated. Be this as i t may, Parry was arrested pn the 
instant, and, being confronted with Nevil, confessed everytiing. 
Several papers were also femnd on him, by which, besides the 
above-named Fathers Palmio and Oodret, Father Chreicktcn, 
together with Cardinal Como, were shown to be implicated, and in 
such a way as to prove, beyou d all doubt, the moral guilt of the 
Society of Jesus, in that William Parry had been instigated, and 
impelled by them to the commission of the intended crime. 
Still, it was unfortunately not possible to bring punishment on 
any of the black troop, as each of them had contrived to make 
his escape in proper time; Wii^liam Parry, however, was con¬ 
demned, as guilty of high treasoi'i, to a most fearful death, and 
rightly underwent this sentence oil the 2nd March 1584. He 
was bound to the gallows, and then opened, and, while still 
living, his heart, liver, and bowels '?vero torn from his chest and 
body, and then burnt in a quick fire beneath the gallows; his 
body was then cut into four parts^, which were nailed to the 
four gates of London. 

For two years after this friglitful sj)ectaule, the Jesuits main¬ 
tained peace, at least, outwardly; liut in the year 1580 they 
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succeeded in getting up a new conspiracy, and in obtaining 
fplotters against the life of Queen Elizabeth. 

It happened that Anthony Babington, a young man of good 
family, from Dothick in the county of Derby, took a journey, in 
the said year, into France; and having arrived there, he, good 
Catholic as he was, allowed himself to be beguiled to enter 
secretly into the College of Rheims, in order to complete his 
education there. He here became acquainted with Father 
Ballard, and soon formed an intimate friendship with him ; the 
Father thereupon conversed daily with him about the unfortunate 
Mary Stuart, as well as her Papal guaranteed rights to the 
English throne. He thus kindled, by degrees, in the heart of 
Babington, who was, be it said, of a very exalted nature, a most 
fervent sympathy for the imprisoned Queen, and as he now 
proceeded to show him her likeness (Mary was notoriously 
remarkable for her charming beauty) this sympathy grew to be 
a most maddening and enthusiastic admiration. If his love for 
the prisoner was great, his hale for the oppressor was, of course, 
still deeper, and the young man at once swore never to rest or 
remain quiet until the tyrannical Queen Elizabeth had lost her 
life at his hands. Yes, indeed, he swore a solemn vow to 
murder the said Queen, as then he would snatch the charming 
Mary out of prison, in order that she might adorn, at once, the 
thrones of England and Scotland. 

With such thoughts in his heart, Babington returned to 
his home; but here his passion appears to have cooled down 
somewhat. He did not make any preparation to give effect 
to his intention, and delayed, indeed, long enough to give 
news of himself to Ballard. Then the latter became impatient, 
and, at once, secretly embarked for England, woll disguised, in 
order to visit his young friend at Dothick. Ho made his 
appearance there, but not alone, being accompanied by a certain 
John Savage, a gloomy fanatic, who was a great enthusiast for 
the Papacy, and, in this society Babington’s zeal revived. 
The project to murder Queen Elizabeth was again determined 
’Jpon, and, in order to carry out the murder all the more 
surely, the three conspirators joined nine.others, all of whom 
took a solemn oath to the Jesuit Father that they w'ould sooner 
parish than relinquish this great affair. How could they, indeed, 
ho otherwise, when tho Father represented to them, in tlie most 
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glowing words, the uncommonly great service they would perform 
and urged that not a moment longer should be allowed to i 
pass before carrying it out. If you take the life of the tyi*aut 
Elizabeth/’ he daily cried to them, “ it will appear as if you had 
killed a heathenish idol slave, or one accursed of God, and you ; 
commit no sin against either God or man. On the other hand, j 
you may be assured of a crown of heavenly immortality, and may 
also, if you succeed, reckon upon a brilliant earthly reward.*’ 

Impelled by this and such-like discourses, the conspirators 
selected the 24th of August, the anniversary of the night of 
St. Bartholomew, for the perpetration of the crime. But what a 
fatality was this! By some accident the Government became 
acquainted with their frightful intention, and managed to seize 
upon them all, without exception, including tlie Jesuit Ballard. 
They were, of course, instantly brought to trial, and, on the 
ist October, executed in the same barbarous way in which Parry 
had been deprived of life two years before. Their own execution, | 
however, was not the least of it ; the chief thing was, tliat as it j'’ 
came out in the examination of Mary Stuart, that she know ' 
of the circumstance and had an understauding in the matter with 
them, she, too, was brought to trial, and beheaded, on the 8th 
February 1587', by order of the Parliament. 

One would now have thought that the sons of Loyola would i 
have ceased to have made any further attempt on the throne and r 
life of Queen Elizabeth, after so many efl’orts had resulted in { 
merely bringing their instruments to the scaflbld; but it was. ex- | 
aetly the reverse, for now, after the execution of Mary Stuart, | 
they became perfectly furious, and, on that account, set every lever j 
in action in order to attain their end. Instigated by them, there- ' 
fore, King Philip II. prepared that grand Armada with which he 
contemplated the easy conquest of England ; the waters of the ^ 
ocean, indeed, had never before seen such a fleet ! At the same 
time Pope Sixtus V. thundered forth a new Bull of Excommimi- ' 
cation against Elizabeth, in which he not only declared her to be 
unworthy of the throne as a lieretic and bastard, but empowered 
anyone to lay hands on her, and to deliver her over, either as a » 
prisoner or dead, to King Philip as the head of the Catholics, j 
But the Armada— " the Invincible,*’ as it was arrogantly denomi- ; 
nated—was wrecked in a storm on tbe chalk elifls of England, 
and the Papal lightning was consumed by the afibetion of the 
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for their Queen, without the slightest harm being 
produced thereby. The Jesuits again proceeded to prosecute 
Uieir old attempts at murder, and Father Holte succeeded, 
ill the year 1592, in working upon a Dutoliinan of the 
name of Patrick Cullen in such a way tliat he swore upon 
the Host he would take the life of the usurper Fdizabeth. His 
project, also, failed; for hardly had he set foot on English ground 
than he was arrested and executed. Nor did it go better with 
the conspirators Williams and Yorke, whom the same Jesuit 
Fathers won over, in 1594, for such murderous undertakings, 
and in dying they cursed those who had hounded them on to 
the bloody enterprise. The last one to make any attempt was 
Edward Squiere, to whom Father Richard Walpode, a Jesuit, 
himself delivered over the poison wliich was to remove the 
English Queen from the world. He, equally with his predeces“ 
sors, ended his existence on the scaffold, whilst his seducer, the 
worthy Father, scoffed at his folly in allowing himself to be 
seized, he himself having made his escape to Spain. 

At length Elizabeth died, on the 24th March 1603, having, on 
the 15th November 1602, shortly before her death, issued a 
severe edict against the Jesuits, as the authors of all the 
murderous attempts against her, declaring them, and all of 
their way of thinking, to be outlaws for ever throughout 
her dominions. 


I’he v^joieine among the sons of Loyola was, of course, great 
when the news of her derth reached them, as in Elizabeth their 
mortal enemy had departed this life. Besides, they might dare 
to hope that the new King, James I., the son of Mary Stuart, 
would afford protection to the Catholics, and especi ally to tlie 
members of the Society of Jesus, who had done so much for his 
unfortunate mother, and tnat he would treat them, indeed, as 
his dearest friends. It was true, indeed, that he acknowledged 
the Protestant religion, the same as that to which his Scottish 
subjects belonged, and distinguished himself as well road in the 
Holy Scriptures; but the Jest its conceived thnt this was only 
a mask not to forfeit the throne of Scotland aiid England, and 
they hoped that he would throw off the guise as soon as the 
two crowns had been placed on his head. Tliey trusted this 
the more as James I. was remarkabj} for a certain indolence of 
character which frequently made him, to a considerable extent 
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the mere sport of his Court, and they therefore 
anxiety the first governmental transactions of. the new monarch 
These did not turn out, by any means, as they had anticipated, 
for although by a published decree the law promised at once 
complete toleration to the (Catholics, and accorded a pardon 
to the conspirators condemned, under Elizabeth, to strict 
imprisonment, James declared at the came time, on the 
advice of his influential minister, Robert Cecil, Earl of Salis¬ 
bury, that England should remain now, as before, closed 
against the Jesuits, and that no change would be made in 
regard to the ordinances of Elizabeth against them. From 
this the monarch would not allow himself to be afterwards 
diverted, and, indeed, principally on the ground that, from his 
quiet temperament, he was, above everything, a lover of peace, 
while he was firmly convinced that he might ward off insurrec¬ 
tions and disturbances from his kingdom by keeping the Jesuits 
at a distance. That was, indeed, a severe blow to the calcula¬ 
tions of the Jesuits, and, even on this account, iheir rage knew 
no bounds. They therefore resolved to revenge themselves in 
such a way as had never been heard of before in the history oi 
the world. They determined to annihilate the King, with his 
whole family, together with tlie entire heads of Protestantism in 
England, at one blow. 

Before everything, on this account, it became a question to 
form a party in England who might take advantage nf 6he con¬ 
fusion caused by the first great scene af murder, in order, with 
arms in their hands, to ovei throw the Piotestants. Consequently, 
a pretender to the throne must first of <dl be found, who, in addi¬ 
tion to his devotion to Catholicism, might have the appearance 
of having rigflit on Ids side. Lastly, the men had to be dis¬ 
covered who \vere fit to bring to a ronclusion so formidable an 
undertaking as that which was in contemplation, and such men 
were, indeed, not to be picked up iu the streets. 

A great and tlifficult task thus fay before them; yes, indeed, 
a very great and very dilficulfc one, and, on that account, it was 
resolved that the Chief, or Director, of Anglo-Jesuit affairs, the 
Provincial Henry Garnet, should proceed liimself in person to 
the scene of opera^tions, accompanied by several members selected 
with the greatest care, as it was desired to avoid, at all hazards, 
the chance of any misadventure taking place. Garnet hirascl£ 
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rgpwe, choosing Lis people, among whom were especially 
remarkable Fathers Oswald Tesmond, John Gerard, and P. 
Oldecorn, took his departure for the British Islands. They did 
not, however, travel in company, but singly, in order not to 
lurouse observation. Neither did they journey in Jesuit attire, 
or even under their own names, but one gave himself out as 
a merchant, another as a mechanic, and a third and fourth 
as old soldiers, or whatever else they chose. And as regards 
their names: Oldecorn culled himself Hall ; Gerard, to-day Brook 
and to-morrow Lee ; Tesmond, Greenwell, as well as Greenwood; 
Garnet, too, was at one time Wally, at another Darcey, at an¬ 
other Robeiiis, at another Farmer, at another Henry, at another 
Philipps. 

Having amved in England, they betook themselves to those 
Catholics who had been previously pointed out by their spies as 
being the most zealous, and received from them in turn the 
addresses of other families who might be trusted as regards 
political matters. They thus, by degrees, visited the whole of 
those persons in England who still adhered to the Catholic per¬ 
suasion. Before Protestants, however, they acted as the most 
zealous Puritans; hut everywhere they taught that a King devoted 
to heresy could never be a proper monarch, nor could he demand 
the obedience of his subjects. To this, however, they added 
that King James I. was not of legitimate birth, or, at all 
events, there was great doubt about it, and, consequently, that it 
would bo a most serviceable work in every respect to got rid 
of him as a heretic and usurper. The sons of J^oyola, however, 
did not remain satisfied merely with this, but pointed out 
the individual who alone had a right to the English throne, 
in the person of Arabella Stuart, a daughter of the Earl of 
Lennox, who was a direct descendant of King Henry YII. 
The beautiful Arabella, too, was prepared to accept the crown 
at the hands of tho Jesuits, aud it was only, therefore, requisite 
that the throne should become vacant, in order that the Jesuit 
candidate should be enabled to ascend it. In other words, it 
now only remained for them find tlie proper men in order to 
remove from the world King James, with his whole family and 
tlie heads of the Protestant party ; but «his tho most difficult 
portion of this most didicult problem still remained to be solved. 
It was solved, however, up to a certain point, and certainly in 
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such a way as to entitle the sons of Loyola to all oreclit. Pro¬ 
vincial Garnet had previously made the acquaintance, on the 
Continent, of Eobert Catesby, a good English Catholic, and, 
at the same time, a nobleman of a family of consideration; and 
this Catesby, not having at that time attained a sufficiently high 
position in the State, was, from ambition, not disinclined to 
disturb the order of things in England. It was to him, there¬ 
fore, that Garnet applied on his arrival in the British Islands, 
and their secret conversations soon brought it about that the 
nobleman declared himself ready to carry out the frightfully 
daring deed required of him. He was not, however, by himself 
equal to the task, so it was requisite that he should obtain several 
accomplices, whose iron will, as well as whose strength and 
courage, could be depended upon no less than their absolute 
secrecy and their enthusiasm for the matter in hand. 

Consequently, it was necessary to be most circumspect in the 
selection, and, as Catesby always took counsel with Garnet and 
the other above-named Jesuits before he made the first communi¬ 
cations to a new conspirator, or even, indeed, took steps to secure 
one, it was well into the year 1604 before the requisite number 
was complete. The names of these were as follows: Thomas 
Percy, a young profligate and spendthrift, but bold even to rash¬ 
ness, from the celebrated family of the Earls of Northumber¬ 
land ; Thomas and Robert Winter, two brothers, who had suffered 
much from persecution under the government of Elizabeth on 
account of their Catholic faith; Guy Fawkes, a wild soldier, for¬ 
merly an officer in the Spanish service, whose well-scarred face 
bore evidence of his former deeds ; Francis Tresham and Ambrose 
Rookwood, both of noble blood, and intimate friends of Catesby; 
Eberhard Digby, a man of considerable means and great talents, 
who, however, felt himself aggrieved, as a Catholic, at the neglect 
of the faith ; Eobert Keyes, Christopher Wright, and John 
Grant, all affected with similar ambition; lastly, Tom Bates, 
only, indeed, a servant of Catesby, but a remarkably sagacious 
and daring comrade, just the man for such a purpose, as he 
bad been initiated into bis masters secret from the beginning. 
Still, Catesby considered it well, before the formal commence¬ 
ment of the conspirac), that this latter, on account of his vacil¬ 
lating scruples of conscience, should be especially schooled 
by Father Oswald Tosmond, out of whose hands he actually 
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rged as one of the most useful and active members of the 


Such were the men whom Catesby, by degrees, procured for 
his murderous plan, without, at the commencement, communi¬ 
cating to them “ the hour and the when," withholding this for 
a later period. At last, however, towards the end of the year 
1604, he considered the matter ripe for action, and thereupon 
called them together, on a dark November night, to his dwelling, 
vvrhere, besides himself. Fathers Garnet and Gerard were already 
waiting. The first thing was that they all confessed to Father 
Gerard, and, during the administration of the Sacrament, re¬ 
peated the following solemn oath: — 

‘'I swear, m the name of the Holy Trinity, and of the Sacra¬ 
ment of which I have the intention to partake, that I will never 
reveal, either directly or indirectly, either by word or in any 
other way, anything of what has already been confided to me, 
or will be confided; I swear that I will never draw back from 
the accomplishment of oiir undertaking without the consent 
of my fellow-accomplices; I swear, lastly, that I am ready to 
sacrifice my life and limbs for the only saving religion, or for 
what may be ordered for me by the priest.’’ 

After the whole twelve had now taken the oath, Catesby, 
as leader, proceeded to divulge, his plan before the assem¬ 
blage, and he did so, notwithstanding its enormity, with 
such coolness and precision as pass tiie bounds of astonish¬ 
ment. 


‘‘We can," said he, ‘‘get rid of the King in a hundred 
different ways. But how would that help us were the Prince 
of Wales, his first-born, the Duke of York, his second son, as 
well as his wife and daughter, to be allowed to survive ? 
Besides, were all those dead, there would still remain a 
Parliament which would proceed against us with the most 
decided determination ; there would also remain all the powerful 
lords and barons whom, should they place themselves at the head 
of the Protestants, wo could not for any length of time with¬ 
stand. We can, therefore, only promise for ourselves a sure and 
certain result when we remove out of the world the whole of 
the ahove-mentioued people at one blow, and in order to earrv 
out such a great undertaking it is, indeed, imperativoly necessary 
for us to treat all as one man. You look ai me with astorisU- 
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ment, find ask how can it be possible to carry out such a great 
stroke ? I reply, however, that it is quite feasible, in this way: 
wo must form a large mine under the Houses of Parliament and 
fill it up with gunpowder; when, then, the Parliament is opened 
by the King, who always appears accompanied by the whole of 
his family, we will set fire to the mine, and then His Majesty 
with the Royal Family, as well as all the members of Parliament, 


will be buried under the ruins of the palace.” 

Such was Catesby’s plan, and, assuredly, never before had 
an idea of murder so fearful entered into the human brain. 
From the hideousness of <he thought, the deepest silence at 
first reigned among the eleven invited guests, and when 
Catesby ended, their deep breathing could alone be heard, 

Guy Fawkes then rose, advanced towards Catesby with flaming 
eyes, and, in silence, firmly shook the right hand of the latter. 
Several now did likewise, as proof of their entire approval of the 
tremendous project, notwithstanding its enormity. Some, however, 
hesitated, as if scruples of conscience had seized them, and one of 
them, Thomas Winter, ventured to give expression to those scruples 
in words. “ Among the lords and other members of Parliament,” 
said he, “ there are several who belong to our own, the only 
saving faith, and the same is also the case with regard to the 
thousands of spectators which the spectacle of the opening of 
Parliament usually collects together, and many of those must, as 
a matter of course, also lose their lives on the blowing up of the 
palace. Dare we, then, perpetrate the great sin of slaying 
our own fellow-believers, and, without warning, hurl them to 
destruction, without their having had any opportunity for con¬ 


fession and absolution ? ” 

Upon such a suggestion Catesby seemed irresolute, and had 
nothing to say in reply; but the Father Provincial, that is, 
Henry Garnet, whose utterances were looked upon as oracular 
by all English Catholics, instantly took up the discussion, and 
declared without hesitation that the scruples of Thomas Winter 
were without tlie smallest justification. “There are always in a 
besieged fortress friends of the besiegers,” thus his explanation 
proceeded, “ who suffer from the ennuon; but do people leave oft 
firing on that account? and much less Jo they refrain from 
storming. Catesby’s plan, then, ought certainly to be accepted, 
as it would be, wi>hout doubt, most adviiutageoua to the Catholic 
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j^pty, and by tbe blowing up of the Houses of Pnrlininont a much 
larger number of heretics than of true believers would be 
destroyed; all, therefore, in conmaon, must be consigned to 
destruction." 


By this speech on the part of Garnet, wavering thoughts were 
removed, and all present at once gave their hands to Catesby in 
indication of their thorough agreement with him; he, there¬ 
upon, disclosed the further details of his plan, and also gave 
information regarding the place whence the mine might be con¬ 
structed. In short, during that night all was arranged in regard 
to the carrying out of this fearful project of murder which goes 
in history by the name of the Gunpowder Plot; and before 
morning the conspirators separated, the Provincial conjuring 
them in a fervent exhortation to remain true and stead¬ 
fast to the duties they had undertaken. He concluded by 
praying with them and blessing them ; he cursed, however, their 
enemies, consigning them to the lowest depths of hell; and, in 
order that words might be replaced by deeds, raising his hands 
towards heaven, he exclaimed, “ 0 God ! annihilate a faithless 
nation, annihilate her from the land of the living, in order that 
Avith full joy we may be enabled to offer up becoming praise to 
Jesus Christ.” 

The first^ thing that now took place was that Thomas Percy, 
y Catesby’s direction, hired a certain house, which the owner 
thereof had for some time past tried to let, without being able to 
find a tenant, owing to its rather dilapidated condition. It was 
serviceable, however, not for its accommodation so much as for its 
situation, ns at the back of it there was a small garden sur¬ 
rounded by a high wall, which prevented all curious people from 
observing what was going on inside, while it abutted on the 
court of the Palace of Westminster, in which the Parliament 
assembled. Scarcely hud Percy taken possession of the said 
house, when the oth.ir .conspirators assembled there; this they 
did, however, not openly before all the world, but secretly, so 
that no one should remark it, and even the next neighbour 
might have been able to swi ar that it was inhabited alone Ly 
Percy and his servant, which latter part was played by Thomas 
Bates. With equal seerecy were the necessary means of liviu<- 
bmuelil into 11,0 I.OU 80 , «s, of course, f„, bo mnnv men „l,„t 
»ould be BiieBcient for Fercy «ud hi, .errant „„ not enough, 
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and a daily supply must needs be provided. The procuring (>f 
picks, shovels, handspikes and similar implements by which the 
excavation of the mine might be eflected, was set about with 
the greatest circumspection, and several weeks passed before all 
the preparations were concluded. 

At length, on the night between the 10th and 11th of Decem¬ 
ber, the work was begun, and the twelve men did their utmost, 
night and day, from this period, being relieved from time to time. 
They had, however, a difficult task before them, as the Parlia¬ 
ment was to open on the 7th of February 1605, and if the mine 
happened not to be ready by that time, their whole undertaking 
would be a failure. 

Fortunately for them, the earth of the garden was, for the most 
port, of a light nature, and offered no great resistance to their 
picks and shovels ; and another fortunate circumstance for them 
was that they were seldom disturbed in their operations by 
possible listeners from outside. In spite of this they were in 
sheer despair, on the thought of having to abandon the whole 
thing, when they came to the uncommonly hard foundation-walls 
of the palace, the boring through of which was far more difficult 
than they previously had conceived. They now learned, however, 
to their unspeakable joy that the opening of Parliament had been 
indefinitely postponed, and that it would not take place for several 
months. Therefore they worked with renewed vigour, and about 
March the nine-feet-thick wall was broken through, and re¬ 
duced to a thin partition. But how should tliey then proceed 
to remove this latter ? When, heaven and earth ! \‘;hat did 
they now hear? Loud voices on the other side; so that there 
was .no doubt of their secret having been disc overed ! They 
iiistantly quitted the mine, and betook themselves to their house 
to provide themselves with arms, as they ^vere resolved to sell 
their lives as dearly as possible. 


Alone Guy Fawkes, the most audacious and cold-blooded, 
remained behind, and had the boldness to put his head through 
a hole which had already been made in the wall in order to seo 
what was going on on the other side. And what did he now 
and hear ? Certainly nothing to occasion anxiety, but, on the 
contrary, something rather to make him rejoice. On the other 
side of the wall tliere was a large cellar, which extended imme¬ 
diately under the great hall of the House of Lords. TJiis cellar 
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been rented by a denier in coals and wood, but, as tlie latter 
had just died, his heir was removing the goods in order not to 
be obliged to pay the rent any longer. Fawkes, of course, did 
not delay a moment in relieving his fellow-conspirators of their 
unnecessary anxiety, and tltey at once saw the great advantage 
Irom the fact now communicated to them. In truth, the benefit 
was immense. 

Pctcy was forthwith commissioned to hire the cellar, and 
also to purchase the whole supply of wood and coal from the 
heir. Percy soon brought this commission to a fortunate con¬ 
clusion, and the conspirators then possessed a large vault under 
the Chamber of Peers, into which they might convey as much 
gunpowder, by means of their mine, as they required, without 
being remarked by anyone. This, in fact, they accomplished, 
and by degrees introduced into the cellar not less than thirty-six 
casks filled with gunpowder — explosive material more than suffi¬ 
cient to blow the Palace of Westminster and all its surround¬ 
ings into the air. They covered over these casks, too, so 
artfully with wood, coal, and bundles of brushwood, that no 
one would entertain any suspicion whatever, even if he had 
succeeded in inspecting the cellar without their knowledge. 
Besides, they constructed quite a wall of light brushwood before 
the entrance to their mine, in order to conceal this from the 
observation of the uninitiated ; and so, consequently, it resulted 
that the frightful secret was well preserved. 

In the meantime the Opening of Parliament was definitely 
fixed for the »^th November 1605 —a Tuesday—while the con¬ 
spirators had completed their last preparations in October. 
Among these was the mission of Sir Edward Baynham, a 
newly-acquired conspirator, whom Provincial Garnet had seduced, 
to Aquaviva, the General of the Order in Rome, in order to 
convey despatches t© him; Fathers Stanley and Ow'cn, two 
Englishmen, whom the same zealous Father had recently 
ordered from Douay, were also dir.jctcd to betake themselves 
immediately to Madrid, in order to move Philip II. to send 
over a Spanish army in support of the Catholic cause in 
England as soon as the blow had been struck in London. 
Besides, Catesby had ordered. Sir Everard Digby to the county 
of Warwick, in order to overpower tlie Princess Elizabeth 
youngest daugliter of the English King, who was then on a visit 
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there to Lord HarringtoD; not a single member of the family 
James I., indeed, was to be spared. Thus everything had been 
done for the best, and the authors of the plot were congratu¬ 
lating themselves on the near success of their undertaking. 

It now happened, on the evening of the 28th October, that a 
member of Parliament, Lord Monteagle, received an anonymous 
letter, written in a disguised hand, which was delivered to his 
servant by a stranger who did not wait for an answer. This letter 
was couched in these words: 

‘‘ The friendship which I entertain for yourself and some of 
your associates, induces me to watch over your preservation. If 
you set any value on your life, manage to find an excuse from 
appearing in the next Parliament, as God and man have deter¬ 
mined that the godlessness of this age will meet with punishment. 
Do not neglect this advice which I give you, but immediately go 
as fast as possible to your estate. A frightful blow will over¬ 
take Parliament, and the hand from which it comes will not be 
seen. Indeed, the danger will be over in as short a time as is 
required to burn this letter. I hope that God, to whom I pray, 
may take you under his protection, and that you will make 
a good use of what I now disclose to you.'" 

Lord ilonteaglo did not know what to make ot this letter, 
while, Catholic as he was, fearing that he might later on get 
into trouble were he to keep it secret, he hastened with it to 
Cecil, Lari of Salisbury, the Secretary of State. The latter, 
also, could not come to any clear conclusion, but, smiling, gave 
it as his opinion that it was a foolish joke, in order to work 
upon the fears of Lord Monteagle. He still considered it his 
duty to show the letter to the King, in order to receive his orders 
concerning it; and upon him the \vriting had a very dijBFerent 
effect. James I. did not belong to the most courageous among 
men, and, consequently, he was not a little frightened about the 
threatening words used by the unknown Warner. ‘'A frightful 
blow/' said he to himself, which will fall without anyone 
knowing whence ft comes—a danger which passes over in as 
short a time as is required to burn this letter—before God! the 
writer oan only refer to the effect produced by the explosion of 
gunpowder.” A frightful suspicion took hold of his iniud. and, 
after a conference with the Secretary of State, he commissioned 
the Earl of Suffolk, then Lord Chamberlain, to examine cart>* 
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the vaults iiiiderneuiii the Palace of Westminster, 
particukirKy as regards the Parliament Hall, besides the whole 
of the cellars of the adjoining neighbourhood. It was necessary, 
however, in order not to give any previous warning to the 
authors of the conspiracy, should such, indeed, exist, as well as 
not to alarm unnecessarily the English people in case the 
whole affair turned out to be nothing after all, that the search 
should take place on the night previous to the appointed sitting 
of Parliament. It was, therefore, effected in the night between 
the 4th and 5th of November. The Earl of Suffolk accompanied 
by a company of Guards, and led by Winhyard, the keeper of 
the Palace, descended into the vaults at Westminster. He found 
however, nothing at all suspicious in the cellar hired by Percy 
that could in any way give rise to any fear, save that a fellow 
was discovered, of the name of Johnson, who gave himself 
out as a servant of Percy, the hirer of the cellar, and was 
apparently occupied in arranging the firing material, of which, 
as he said, a large supply had just been purchased. 

To this effect ran the report submitted by Suffolk to the King, 
surrounded by his Ministers. The Ministerial Council, however, 
considered it to be most extraordinary that a private individual 
like Percy should possess such a large supply of coals, and not 
Jess remarkable that Percy’s servant should be found prowling 
about the cellar at such a late hour of night. On that account 
a man of more sagacity than the Lord Chamberlain was hastily 
summoned, in the person of Thomas Knevet, Justice of the Peace, 
who was ordered not only to make a more accurate survey of the 
Parliament cellar, hut also to direct his attention to the house 
adjoining hired by Percy. Sir Thomas Knevet at once set 
about this with the necessary guard, and an hour after mid¬ 
night, also conducted by Winhyard, entered Peroy^s large cellar. 
What was there ? Again no one but the man representing 
himself to be Percy’s servant, of tho name of Johnson, standing 
behind the door with a dark-lanteiu. Sir Thomas ordered a 
constable to apprehend the man and this was immediately 
effected, in spite of his desperate resiLiiance. Upon him was 
found a piece of tinder, three matches, dagger, and a pistol. 
It was also notice^ that he was booted and spurred, like a man 
who was prepared to take a journey on horseback. This was in 
the highest degree remarkable, and Sir Thomas perceiving that 
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there was here sorae foul play, ordered further that the whole of 
the firing material should be thoroughly examined. This was 
done accordingly, and then the true nature of the alleged coal- 
cellar was revealed, and, to the intense horror of those present, 
the thirty-six barrels of gunpowder were discovered, with wl,ich, 
a few hours later, the Palace of Westminster would have been 
blown into the air. 

The rest is soon told. The alleged Johnson was that very 
niglit—it was now 4 o’clock in the morning—conducted to the 
royai palace, where a ministerial council, under the presidency 
of James I., was sitting, and a strict examination of the prisoner 
was instituted. He acknowledged Guy Fawkes to be his name, 
as also that it was the intention to blow up the Palace of West¬ 
minster at the opening of Parliament. He exhibited no regret, 
but was furious, on the other band, that his plan had not been 
successful. He also obstinately refused to give up the names of 
the conspirators, and wished to make it out that he was alone 
concerned without any assistance. Two days later, however, 
after he thought there had been sufficient time for them to eflect 
their escape, he made a full confession, on being submitted to 
torture, and, thereupon, it was attempted to seize all the con¬ 
spirators. These had been warned by a messenger from Father 
Tesmond, who had been made aware of the arrest of Guy 
Fawkes, and they had taken flight to Warwickshire, whither 
Digby had alread'^ proceeded in order to seize the Princess 
Elizabeth, and h^Vv. collected a small following about him. As, 
however, the sheriff of the ounty, Richard Walsh, at the head 
of several thousand soldiers .t once marched against them, they 
escaped, with several of their friends who still adhered to them, 
into the county of Stafford to the castle of Holbeach, the possessor 
of which, Stephen Littleton, as a good Catholic, did not refuse to 
receive them. They here wished to defend themselves to the last, 
as they thought it better to die with arms in their hands than 
to end their lives miserably on the scaffold. As, however, bv 
accident, their supply of gunpowder (which, in consequence of 
becoming wet, had been laid upon a stone to dry) took-fire and 
burnt some of them—they numbered in all some eighty—it 
resulted that they were no longer able to defend themselves. 
Thus the royal troops succeeded witli ease in penetrating into 
the oactle, and, in the first fight, Robert Keyes, Cluistopher 
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, anrl ahout a dozen more were .dain, while Grant, Digby, 
Kookwoocl, and Bates, witli ten of their companions, had to give 
themselves up ns prisoners. Robert Winter, Francis Tresham, 
Stephen Littleton, and some others, succeeded in escaping, 
but were likewise arrested in a few days afterwards, and all 
"l ‘n"ti?o^ they would sooner die than give themselves up, 
oase of two this oath was fulfilled; subsequently 
ates y an killed by musket-shots after n long 

an rave Robert Winter was caught alive by his 

enemies, aitlK ,1 , , 

Th 1 severely wounded. 

lole of the prisoners were at once brought into the 
JL (^wer . . ^ 

of London, in which also Guy Fawkes lay. They were 

examined, one after the other, and confessed their guilt, 
without its being necessary to put them to torture. The crime 
of high treason was thus proven, and on that account the sen¬ 
tence could be no other than death at the hands of the 
executioner ” ; and this sentence was, indeed, carried out on all 
the above-named, in the public place before the Palace of West¬ 
minster, on the 80th January 1606, and those implicated in a 
smaller degree, wlio had first given support to the chief conspira¬ 
tors in the county of Warwick, got off by punishment of imprison¬ 
ment and banishment for life from Great Britain. 

Justice was, however, not satisfied with these victims as long 
as the authors of the plot were at liberty, and that these were 
to be sought for among the Jesuits the English Government 
entertained not the slightest doubt. This was sufficiently 
proved from certain letters which had been seized, and if the 
conspirators during their examinations had not, as a rule, ex¬ 
pressed very much implicating the highly-esteemed Fathers 
there were, at least, certain statements made which incontestably 
proved the sympathy of Fathers Garnet, Gerard, Tesmond, and 
Oldccorn in the frightful undertaking. The Government, con¬ 
sequently, made it known by an especial edict, on the 15th 
January 1606, which was attached to the church doors all over 
the kingdom, that no one, under the most severe penalty, should 
shelter the four above-named Jesuits, or render them the least 
protection, but, on the other hand, should make prisoners of 
thorn wherever they might be found, and deliver them into the 
hands of justice ; and to secure this a largo reward was held out. 
Much importance was apparently attached by the King and hia 
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counsellors to the arrest of the LoyoHtes mentioneJ, not so much 
that they might be punished, but rather in order to show the 
world what a nefarious aim the Society of Jesus pursued, and 
with what infamous means it went to work. But, in spite of 
everything, Fathers Gerard and Tesmond succeeded in makir'- 
their escape to the continent to France, and the two 
Garnet and Oldecorn, were likewise very nearly sav 
latter had fled, along with an equally true and fait''*'*^ servant of 
Garnet, to Kenlip, into the castle belonging to ■' Catholic 
of the name of Abington, and were concealed foi ‘ length 

of time in a chimney that remained undiscovered in so.'^^ 
the-way corner, although it was known that they were in the 
At last, however, all the domestics of Abington, without 
single exception, were removed, and the lord of the castlo was 
carefully watched night and day, when the three fugitives, impelled 
by hunger, issued from their retreat, and were at once brought 
to the Tower of London, where they arrived at the beginning of 
February. The joy at this capture was very great; it was, still, 
somewhat lessened by the circumstance that the servant of 
Garnet, on the very first night, ripped up his abdomen with a 
knife that he had contrived to conceal, in order that he might 
die^which, indeed, occurred—before being put to torture, 
through the pain of which he might be compelled to make a 
confession. 

Still more vexatious was it for the investigating judges 
that Garnet and Oldecorn obstinately denied all complicity "in 
the conspiracy, or even any knowledge of it, and for a long 
time resisted all remonstrance in overcoming their deliberate 
lying. At last resort was had to artifice, and this was success¬ 
ful in eliciting the truth. One of the prison attendants repre¬ 
sented himself to be a zealous but secret Catholic, and played 
the part so well that after a little time Garnet gave him his 
entire confidence. The consequence was that he entrusted to 
his care letters to his fellow prisoner Oldecorn as well as to 
several well-to-do Catholics living in London. These docu¬ 
ments now clearly revealed the truth of what the two Fathers had 
denied with such pertinacious obstinacy, and, after being made to 
confess, they were condemned to death for high treason. This 
sentence was also carried out on the 3id of May ICOC with all 
the barbarity formerly attaching to such executions, and the two 
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miscreants died the death they had deserved two or three times 
over at least. 


Such was the end of that Jesuit Catholic scheme which, under 
the name of the Gunpowder Plot, attained such celebrity, and 
one may well understand how it is that the English nation 
henceforward has entertained such an intense hatred, such an 
invincible disgust, towards everything connected with Jesuitism. 

to this hatred, James I. showed all his subjects a good 
example, for whenever afterwards any member of the Society of 
Jesus dared to touch, far less to pass, tlie frontier of his kingdom, 
even were the man^s intentions perfectly friendly, he was most 
certain to be executed, could he only be caught. From this, 
then, a peculiar panic came over the aforesaid Society, and they 
henceforth ceased to disobey the command of the King. On 
the other hand, they revenged themselves by calumniating the 
latter in the most shameful manner, translating, at the same 
time, the conspirator Garnet, as a martyr and hero of the faith, 
directly into heaven. After the death of James I. the sons of 
Loyola believed that they might again dare to raise their head 
with boldness, as his successor, Charles I., had for his spouse a 
Catholic princess of the French royal family, he himself being only 
too pleased to do exactly what his spouse desired. The Queen, 
moreover, was of a very religious turn of mind, and her spiritual 
adviser especially favoured the Order of Jesus. What wonder 
was it, then, that the Jesuits now completely altered their tactics, 
and, forsaking blood and iron, strove to attain their end by flat¬ 
tering words. They had, indeed, ground for hope that they 
might in time gain over the King to their side, and, through 
his favour, be enabled to make a glorious entrance into Eng¬ 
land. They had reason to anticipate this, inasmuch as Bang 
Charles promised at the time of his marriage thai, ou ascending 
the throne, he would make the Catholic religion the national 
faith, and, in fact, he commenced his reign by filling up all 
the most important Stale appointments with batholics only. 
Still the accomplishment of the Jesuit hopes was never realized 
but, on the other hand, King Charles expiated on the scaffold the 
errors in his mode of Government; and with his death Catho¬ 
licism lost for a long time all influence in the British Isles. 

It was othcrwis *. under Charles U., who, as is well known, was 
restored to the throne of his father after the death of Cromwell 
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Jhis monarch was almost entirely iii the hands of his mistrcs 
while he was looked alter by Father lia Chaise, the celebrated 
Confessor of Louis XIV.; hence it is apparent what means the 
Jesuits employed, and it may be well imagined that the interests 
of the Society of Jesus were not lost sight of. At the same time 
the Queen, who, no ii PorliigueHo princesfl, ftoknowlodgcd, of 

ooorgo, the Htrictegt Catholicifiin, brought with lior to London 
a Jesuit of tlio iiiimo of Autouy Formiiidez us Futhur Ooiifossor, 


and this spiritual adviser ruled her so completely that she 
made all his wishes her own. 

Thirdly, the Duke of York, the brother and probable successor 
of the King, who had no legitimate children, ruling as he did 
the whole Council of State, very soon went over secretly, to the 
only saving faith, and through the persuasion of his Con¬ 
fessor, the Jesuit Father Simons, took this difficult step so 
publicly that the English could no longer entertain any doubt 
about his way of thinking. It is thus seen that King Charles 
lived in an almost thoroughly Catholic atmosphere, that is, in 
one im 2 )reguated with the purest Jesuitism, and, such being the 
case, who could take it amiss when the sons of Loyola gave it 
as their opinion that the King must, for good or evil, sooner or 
later equally openly embi’ace Catholicism. They nourished 
the hope, indeed, that he would not only revoke the strict 
laws ■which were still in force against the Jesuits, hut even 
introduce the latter into England. Still, it happened that 
Charles II., not forgetting the sad fate of his father, lost the 
same might befal himself, was neither an open public apos¬ 
tate from the Episcopuliun Ohurcb, nor did bo alter the laws 


against the Jesuits, so tluit the latter were moroly tolerated, but 
not by any means regularly installed at Court. 


The wind now, however, suddenly changed its direction, as 
diaries II. at length died, in the year 1685, and the Duke of 
York, under the title of James II., ascended the English throne. 
Now, indeed, had the sons of Loyola true cause for rejoicing, as 
tlienew King allowed himself to be entirely governed by Father 
Dolors, the successor of Father Simons, and the whole maebino 
of the State moved according to the principles and orders of the 
Society of Jesus. It was a pity for them, however, that tho 
English people wore not ovorcome by such lethargy as to allow 
the nation to bo long opproaiiod by deapotisiu; it was, imJecd, u 
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pit^tbat tlic Protestants were not afraid to raise a revolution 
Vrhen their freedom of conscience end their religion was in o[ue 3 - 
tion ; it was, indeed, a pity that after three years the King was 
loft with no followers except the couple of Jesuit Fathers and 
the Jesuit friends into whose arms ho had thrown himself, and 

tlmt 1)0 wnfl ohligod to tnko flight to Fraaoo od the landing of 
his I’rotestant brother-in-law, William Til., Trinoo of Orange. 

Tho oncourageiuont given to Jesuitism cost the foolish James 11. 
bis throne, and all tho trouble taken by himself and his 
descendants failed to regain it. With him, also, the sons of 
Loyola had to take their departure out of Britain, and their 
return was debarred for ever by the Btriolesl laws. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE ATTEMPTS ON THE LIVES OF PBINCES WILLIAM AND 
MOBIOE OF OKANGE. 

As the inhabitants of the Netherlands and of Zeeland were driven 
into despair by the despotic cruelty of Philip II., who wished to 
rob them at once of their religious and their political liberty, the 
standard of rebellion was at length raised, towards the end of the 
second half of the 16th century; and in their fury, shrinking 
from no danger, although they were by far weaker and less 
powerful, they totally threw off the Spanish yoke, but only 
after a period of strife extending over nearly forty years, re¬ 
specting which the reader has no doubt already made himself 
acquainted from the history of the world. It would, therefore, 
only be waste of time to describe the particulars of this stupen¬ 
dous war. I must not, however, omit to add that the Jesuits, 
from its very commencement, took a most zealous part in it; 
while King Philip, the despot and tyrant, found no more 
strenuous friends, and the Dutch, who were contending for their 
freedom and faith, no mor<3 bitter and implacable enemies, than 
the sons of Loyola. 

All means were right for them, if they only tended towards 
injury to the Dutch or advantage to the King of Spain, and they 
refrained as little from violence as from deceit and cunning. 
Thus it is an ackno\/ledged fact that they kept supplies of 
weapons and powder for the Spaniards in their different colleges 
at Antwerp, Doornick, Bruges, Maestrick, Groningen, Nym- 
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Hciv.ogenbusli, Breda, and elsewhere, and in Utrecht 
they did not avoid playing the part of traitors when they desired 
to deliver the town into the hands of the enemy. On that 
account the Rector of the College there, Father John Baptist 
Bodden, as well as the Procurator, Gerard Posman, and the 
Coadjutor, Philip Nottin, were brought to trial, and these three 
were beheaded in the public market-place, by demand of the 
Court of Justice, on their treachery being proved. Many others 
of them equally deserved the same fate, as they secretly prac¬ 
tised, everywhere, treachery against the Dutch people, and on 
tiiat account the latter were often so furious against the fraternity 
that the wiiole attention of the magistrates and officials was 
required to protect them and prevent their being torn in 
pieces. Above everything, hatred against them was aroused 
by the shameful way of proceeding of which they were 
guilty against the House of Orange, and if at that time when 
they were carrying on their fiendish proceedings they could have 
lieen got hold of, not a single one of them would have escaped 
with their lives. It is known from history that William I., 
Prince of Orange and Duke of Nassau, who went by the name 
of the “ Silent One,” not only played an important part in the 
Dutcli war of emancipation from the Spanish yoke, but that he 
may likewise be regarded as the founder of Dutch freedom. It 
was he who, in 1570, placed himself at the head of the great 
movement, and the States General had him alone to thank, on 
account of his sagacity, bravery, and talent, that they were not 
entirely subdueu at tiio commencement by the overpowering 
might of Spain. Under these circumstances, it need not be won¬ 
dered at that the “ Silent One” especially incurred the hatred of 
King Philip and his friends the Jesuits. Can there be any 
wonder, then, that the latter determined to proceed by any 
means, even the most extreme, to rid themselves of such a 
powerful antagonist? Verily, indeed, if anywhere, it was here, 
in connection with the I’rince of Orange, that there was occa¬ 
sion for practically currying out their doctrine of allowable regi¬ 
cide, us there lived no man on earth at that time who put more 
hindrance in the way of the Jesuit plans than he, and, espe¬ 
cially there was no one who might bq substituted for him. Then 
down with him, the intensely hated enemy ; then down with him 
by means of powder and lead, by poison .or dagger, in order 
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over his corpse the Dutch nation might again be fettered in 
the old yoke of tyranny and superstition. 

The first to attempt murder the Prince of Orange was made 
by John Jauregay, a youth not five-and-twenty years old, and 
the circumstances were as follows :— 

At the beginning of the year 1 -582 a Spaniard, of the name of 
Caspar Anastro, established at Antwerp, was on the point of 
making himself bankrupt; and, lamenting, he told his sad tale 
to his confidential friend, who, under the name of Juan de 
Ysunka, lived with him, but who, in truth, was no other than a 
secret Jesuit, as at that time no member of the Order dare show 
himself publicly in Antwerp. Sometime after this, his friend 
Ysunka, who in the interim had executed a short journey in 
order, no doubt, to consult his superiors, made him a proposi¬ 
tion, under the seal of perfect secrecy, by means of which he 
might extricate himself from his fatal position, and it was truly 
a very meritorious means of doing so. Anastro now, of course, 
desired to know at once the particulars, and was informed that 
they related to the murder of the Prince of Orange, for which deed 
the sum of 80,000 ducats would be granted. This offer excited 
him in an extraordinary degree, and, as Ysunka understood how 
to work upon bis friend in connection with religious fanaticism, 
he promised the latter that, should he succeed in freeing the 
world of this hideous heretic, he should obtain a place in Para¬ 
dise, exactly in the. middle between Jesus Christ and Mary! The 
mail engaged, at length, to undertake the murder. But between 
talking and accomplishment there is an immense difference, and 
oue who is vile enough to wish to commit a shameful deed^ does 
not on rhat account always at the same time possess the power 
of accomplishing it. This at once showed itself in Anastro, who 
was much too great a coward to attempt the contemplated murder. 
On the contrary, he applied to a cashier of his, of the name of 
Venero, who had already been many years in his employment, 
and was acquainted with all his secrets, although, perhaps, not 
this one, desiring to know whether he in person would be willing 
to enter into the scheme, of course in consideration of sharing the 
reward, Oi', at least, would name some individual who would curry 
out the deed. Venero decidedly declined for himself, although 
not from abhorrence but from fright. However, he knew a fana¬ 
tical young maa of the name of John Jauregay, and at once 
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^ffoposed to secure him for the afFnir. Ysunka us weli as 
Auastro consented, and all three now worked upon the young 
fanatic, with whom they at once entered into communioatiou, in 
such a way that ho was seized with the most zealous enthu¬ 
siasm. Ho swore, therefore, to remove out of the world the 
Prince of Orange, the arch enemy of Catholic views, in order to 
do a service to Heaven, and fixed upon the 18th May for the 
accomplisliment of the deed. He thereupon took the Sacrament 
from his ordinary Father Confessor, Antony Timerman, a 
Dominican monk, who encouraged him in his praiseworthy enter¬ 
prise, undertaken purely for the honour of God ; indeed, the con¬ 
spirator longed for the hour in which he had arranged to commit 
the deed. The author of the shameful act, however, the said Juan 
de Ysunka, did not display much courage, but suddenly disap¬ 
peared from Antwerp, with his friend CasparAnastro,andthe two 
put themselves in safety with the Prince of Parma in the town 
of Tourney. They thought that the youth, were he to be taken 
prisoner and subjected to torture, might give up their names, in 
which case their days on earth would, of course, be numbered as 
soon as they were caught; but in Tourney their friends the 
Spaniards were in the ascendant, and thence they might bid 
defiance to the Judgment Court of Orange. 

At length came the long-expected day on which Jauregay was 
to accomplish his blood-thirsty intention. It was a Sunday, and 
the Prince of Orange betook himself to tho church, as he was 
accustomed to do every Sabbath, in order to he proseiu at public 
worship. Jauregay followed on foot, dressed in his holidav 
attire, but he was unable to get near the Prince on account of 
the large number of his attendants. From the church. Orange 
returned to the Citadel in which he resided, and placed himself 
there at the open door, so that everyone was able to see him 
with Ids family and some friends at table. Dinner being 
ended, it was intimated to him that a supplicant wished to speak 
with him, and he at once rose in order to go from the dining- 
room into an adjoining apartment. Just as he entered a shot 
was heard, and he felt himself hit by a ball which penetrated 
below his right ear, passing through the artery and the ’eft 
check, wiience it issued. He fell down as if he had tumbled 
from the heavens, as the shot had been fired so i>car him that 
even his hair was set on fire by the explosion of-the powder and 
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be, at first, thought that the Citadel was about to come down 
ou the top of liim. The fainting-fit did not, however, last very 
*^^*1 when he came to his senses he was informed that 
a murderer had fired at him. “ Save his life,” ho exclaimed, 
” and as soon as I am bound up bring him before me, as I wish 
to examine him myself. A most courageous order, certainly, 
which, placed the excellence of his character in a most charming 
light. Moreover, a most sagacious direction, because, in this 
way only might it be possible to discover, with certainty, who 
were the true authors of the alfair, it being most important 
to ascertain this fact. Unfortunately this order was given a 
quarter of an hour too late, as the guests of Orange, on the shot 
being first fired, threw themselves on the assassin, and literally 
hewed him to pieces with their swords. 

As no one knew who he was, it at first seemed that no 
information w'ould be obtained, but on searching the pockets of 
his clothes a Jesuit catechism was found, as also a memorandum- 
book in which everything was noted that it was desired to know. 
It was hence ascertained not only who he was himself, but also 
who were his guilty accomplices, and at once ail available means 
were set in motion in order to catch hold of the ill-doers. But, 
fiom the circumstances already stated above, they yore only 
successful in the case of Venero, the former cashier of Anastro, 
as well as of Timerman, the Dominican monk, and, on the two 
being subjected to torture, a full confession was obtained ; they 
were, therefore, of course, according to the custom of those days, 
sentenced to a ueath of martyrdom. This sentence was, how¬ 
ever, only partially carried into execution, that is to say, the 
magnanimous William remitted the torture, and consigned them 
to death by strangulation, after which their bodies were cut into 
four pieces, and attached to high stakes in order to give a terrible 
example. There they remained during four years, until, in 1580, 
the Spaniards entered into Antwerp, when the Jesuits, who 
everywhere accompanied the Spaniards in captured places, took 
them down, and accorded to them a solemn burial, treating 
them, moreover, as martyrs, who hud met with the death of 
heroes in a good cause. 

William of Orange recovered completely from the severe 
wound which the fanatical Jesuit emissary had inflicted ou him, 
but he recovered only to succumb, some years later, to a new 
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made by the Jesuits, notwithstanding that the sons of 
Loyola had, immediately after the attempted murder above de¬ 
scribed,■,been banished out of all the provinces of Holland, and a 
regular hunt made for everyone who might be considered as asso¬ 
ciated with them secretly, or regarded as true members in disguise. 

Now for this affair. It was in the first days of May 1583, 
that the Silent One received at his house a Burgundian, who was 
presented to him not only as a zealous reformer, as well as the 
son of a martyr for the new religion, but who, also, produced the 
highest letters of recommendation. This creature, called by his 
true name, was Balthasar Geraerts, or Gerhard, but he termed 
himself Balthasar Guyon, and his credentials stated that he 
was the son of a certain Guyon who had been executed a few 
years before in Besan 9 on on account of his Huguenot faith. As 
with his name, so also with his professions. He carried on a false 
game, as ho affected great zeal for the Protestant religion, 
attended the Protestant Church regularly, and was never to be 
seen without having a Bible in his band, while he was as 
fanatical a Catholic as there could be. But all this only came 
to light subsequently, as, on bis first appearance at the Court of 
Orange, he contrived to conduct himself so well that no one 
liad the slightest doubt regarding the truth of his assertions. 

The Silent One, therefore, took him into his service, and 
employed him in all kinds of missions which required thought 
and adroitness, and, on account of his knowledge of languages, 
selected him to act as spy in the camp of the enemy. From 
one of these missions Gerhard returned to Delft, in the beginning 
of July 1584, where William of Orange then stayed, and was at 
once admitted, without difficulty, to the Prince, who was still 
in bed. He rendered to him so accurate a report concerniug 
everything he had learned, and the Silent One expressed himself so 
satisfied with his skilful emissary that he issued an order to pay 
Gerhard a considerable sum of money as a reward for his ser¬ 
vices. Besides, his maeter obs(!rved to him personally that ho 
would shortly entrust him with a new weighty mission," and that 
ho must, therefore, come to him again in a few days to the o>r^tle 
They separated, as it seemed, very much pbrnsed with each 
other; and the suite of Orange looked upon Guyon as a most 
favourite and useful servant of their lord, in whom, from his 
coming and going, the greatest confidence might bo planed. 
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Gerhard appeared again at tlie palace on the morning of the 10th 
July, and caused himself to he announced to the Prince; but he, 
being engaged otherwise, did not receive him, but put him off 
until the afteraoon. Gerhard now went into the court below, and 
lingered about until nearly 1 o^clock after mid-day. Just about 
this time William had to proceed to the Senate, and passed 
through the court, accompanied by only a few attendants. 

Gerlinrd now, advancing quickly towards him as if lie had 
something to say, and coming up quite close, fired a pistol at 
him loaded with three bullets. With the exclamation God 
have mercy on thee, my soul, and my people!" William of Orange 
fell down, feeling himself to be mortally wounded. Ke was 
raised and carried into liis apartments, and tlie doctors were quickly 
summoned, but before they arrived he had already expired in the 
arms of his wife, without his being able to utter another word. 
In the meantime the murderer, as soon as he had fired the 
shot, took to flight, and, under the general confusion into which 
everyone was thrown, succeeded in reaching the walls of Delft 
unharmed. But here, just as he was about clearing the ditch, 
the Prince's guard, who had at length been emboldened to 
pursue him, threw themselves upon him witli cries of rage, and 
easily overpowered him. The Council of State then immediately 
assembled in order to proceed with the examination of the 
murderer, and he at once made quite a candid confession. 

"‘His name," he said, “was Balthasar Gerhard. He was 
bom at Bille in Franche-Comte, and he was twenty-six years of 
age." He went on to say, further, that he had procured his false 
papers through his having entered the service, several years before, 
of Count Mansfeld, as seoretary, under the name of Jean Dupr6, 
when he procured a blank paper provided with the signature of 
the Count, which he filled up. The desire, however, to murder the 
Prince of Orange had seized upon him most powerfully, having 
arisen fiom the inefiectual attempt of Jaiiregay becoming known. 
His scruples of conscience, however, had for some time held him 
back from the acoomiflishment of the crime, and ho would probably 
never have been equal to it had be not, in the course of the pre* 
ceding month of March, gone to Treves, where his business had 
taken him, and where lie had made the acquaintance of a Jesuit 
Father, with whom he took counsel, and by whom he was not 
only strengthened in his intention, but taught that such a murder 
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^ Id be a work of immense ndvnntnge; indeed, (.bat il be 
ever contrived to cause the death he would ho certain to obtain 
a place in Paradise, and be received among the number of the 
holy martyrs. Still, not being perfectly satisfied by the 
counsel of this individual Father, he at once applied to three 
other Fathers one after the other, all being members of the 
said Order, and, having confessed to them, he obtained from all 
the same assurance of eternal bliss. This determination had thus 
come to maturity, and he had accomplished the deed without ex* 
periencing the slightest compunctiou. Gerhard confessed all this 
with the greatest freedom in his first examination ; he would not, 
however, divulge the names of the four Jesuits, and declared 
that he was unacquainted with them. On the following day, the 
11th of July, he was subjected to torture in order to elicit the 
whole truth, but he added nothing more than that, some weeks 
previous, while travelling from Treves to Tourney, ho had dis¬ 
closed his design to the Prince of Parma, Lieutenant of the King 
of Spain and Governor of Holland, and that he had been zealously 
strengthened in it by iiim, as well as by Christopher d'Assom- 
ville. President of the Council of Regency, who had been sum¬ 
moned purposely on that account, by whom he was deluged with 
promises and brilliant hopes. In a later examination, conducted 
on July 12th, he repeated these statements, and as there was not 
the least ground for entertaining any doubt about the matter, he 
was thereupon sentenced to suffer death on the J 4 th of that month, 
not merely an ordinary kind of death, but one sharpened by the 
most frightful tortures. First of all, the hand with which he had 
fired the shot was burnt with a red-hot iron, then the fleshy parts 
of his body wore torn out with red-hot tongs, he was then 
hacked, while still living, into four pieces, and the fourth, the 
breast, was opened by the executioner with a rapid blow, and 
his still beating hc.art thrown in his face, while they cried out, 
“ Murderer, remember our murdered father ! ” 

The horrible scene of torture lasted for upwards of two 
hours, and then, oven as the Inst quiver of the divided members 
ceased, the matter was still not yet ended, as the four quarters 
were fastened by chains on the four chief bastions of the town 
and the head, detached from the trunk of the criminal 
placed on the highest summit of the tower. ' 

Such was the end of Balthasar Gerhard, the murderer of 





WiUiam of Orange, the Silent Prince; and cruel ns the panisn 
raent had been, the Dutch judged it to be much too miid. 
Philip II., on the other hand, raised the family of the murderer 


among the nobihty, and the sons of Loyola proclaimed, from 
all the pulpits of which they had command, the sound of his 
praises and heroic courage. Indeed, they instituted solemn 
processions in his honour, in which his likeness was homo 
aloft, as that of a martyr, as they believed that after the death 
of tlie great Orange the Dutch rebellion would be with ease 
subdued, and, with it, heresy extirpated. Thereupon, they 
hoped not only to come again into possession of all their 
fat pastures, but trusted that their dominion should be still 
further extended, so that soon the whole of Holland would he 
under their subjection. 

These hopes, however, did not meet with accomplishment; 
no^ indeed, for they completely failed. The Silent One had 
a son, the Prince Morice of Orange, whom the States-General 
at once, notwithstanding his youth, elected to be their Stadt- 
bolder, as also their chief and commander, and he excelled even 
his father in military talent and courage. The Spaniards lost 
much more territory than ever before in Holland, and in a period 
of ten years there was, indeed, much danger that they would 
be obliged to evacuate it entirely. Under these circumstances, 
was there any wonder, then, that the fury of the sons of Loyola 
yearly increased, and that their old thirst for murder was 
awakened ? Down with Morice of Orange !” exclaimed they 
aloud in their Colleges, though outside their walls they did not 
do so quite so freely; they looked about, however, all the more 
assiduously for a suitable tool. For a long time they failed to 
find one, as the people all feared the fate of Balthasar Gerhard, 
and the certainty of an earthly life was dearer to them than the 
hope of bliss in Paradise. 

At length, in the year 1692, the Jesuits were informed of an 
individual who seemed suited to the undertaking, imd they at 
once determined, in the absence of a better subject, to take 
him into their pay and allegiance. He was a cooper in Douay, 
of the name of Peter Panne ; such a poor fellow, and so miser¬ 
able, that he often hardly knew how to keep his wife and child 
from starvation. His Fatlier Confessor, a member of the Order 
or Jesus, first of all questioned him. At that time the Jesuit 
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ull-powerful in Douay, as well as at a Inter date, when this 
town belonged to Belgium, which, up to the end of tne foregoing 
century, continued to form a Hnpsburg-Spnuish province, that is, 
a Hapsburg-Austrian dependency. This Father spoke to him so 
much concerning the merit of murdering a heretic, that he at 
length became quite anxious to take part tlierein. When ho 
got him so far, the Father then brought him into his College to 
the Rector, who took him to the Provincial for Franco-Belgium, 
which latter had his residence there at that time. The two then 
initialed him in all that he had to do in order to remove from the 


world the great heretic and patron of heretics, Morice of Orange, 
and promised him, besides heavenly bliss, a yearly pension and 
a lucrative appointment. Besides which, as a foretaste of the 
delightful life ho expected, they gave him no inconsiderable 
sum as earnest money, and administered to him after the requi¬ 
site absolution the holy Sacrament. After all these preliminaries, 
tne man prosecuted his journey to Leyden, in which city Morice 
of Orange then resided, and he had hardly arrived there when 
two Jesuits in disguise received him, and earnestly impressed 
upon his mind to go to work with the greatest foresight, in order 
that his attempt should not prove a failure. Peter Panne pro¬ 
mised this, and made sure that he would with perfect certainty 
hit the Prince. But lo and behold, within a few days, on the 
87th May, he already found himself in the hands of justice, 
belote he had time to make use of the sharp dagger given to 
him by the pious Fathers for the purpose, and which he carried 
about with him. He was taken prisoner on account of his 
frequent anxious inquiries about Morice of Orange attracting 
attention, and besides, in answer to questions ns to who he was 
and what he had to do in Leyden, ho gave the most contra¬ 
dictory statements. In his confusion he conducted himself as 
if he were legally cross-examined, and most certainly the poor 
man was not at all adapt.-d for a murderer, and the Jesuits 
had been completely mistaki-n in him, for in the first half 
hour he freely confessed everything that was on his mind with¬ 
out there being any necessity for employing torture. Search wa- 
then at once made for the two secret Jesuits, but these had 
disappeared, and still less could they be found also in Douay 
llie poor cooper was accordingly fastened upon and depriyed of 
tiis lite, through the employment of various tortures, of which 
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nothing was omitted ; the whole trial, with the necessary docu¬ 
ments, being made public through the press. 


From this time forth the States-General of Holland took still 
stricter measures against the Jesuits, and not only proclaimed 
them as men whom anyone might kill as soon as they had crossed 
the boundaries of the realm, but also most strictly forbade all 
citizens of the State from allowing their sons to be educated in 
any . of the foreign Jesuit schools even temporarily. 

The Order of Jesus in this way lost the territory of Holland 
(K?P 2 ipletely, and even abroad it began to be looked upon as a 
Society which was dangerous alike to the peace of States os to 
the life of princes. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


! the GBEAT commotion at PARAGUAY J OR, DON SEBAS¬ 
TIAN JOSEPH CARVALHO E MELLO, COUNT OP OEYRA9 


AND MAEQUIS DE POMBAL. 

I hate .Iroad, related in the Seeond Boot of ibis work bon 
uncommonly firm the sons of Loyola I,mi est.blished them- 
ves in Portugal, immediately on the planting of their Order 
and It must appear, on that account, almost superfluous for 

, t"- 7 had the almost absolute con- 

mtioD that their influential position could never in future be in 

Dv way altered. To them was at once entrusted the education 
of the princes, as well as of all the Royal Family, and no man 
could ofier any opposition to there being implanted in the youth- 
u minds of these children the deepest devotion and the most 
mtense love for the Order of Jesus. The pious Fathers lived at 
touit as the all-powerful spiritual advisers of the kings for the 
ime being, as well as of the entire royal House; and the example 
of the reigning family was, of course, followed by all the ministers 
of State as well as the grandees of the kingdom in a word hv 
everyone who had cither anything to ho i^ tv.. ’ u- 
fear. Who. then, could dare to Jo t ' „ ''' 

wishes, or to thwart in any way their will L 
liorlnnoo? Wbo could presume to snntcli out of 
mius of the goTornmcIt of PortugX ld I 

;rrrrrr.i7r-“""’‘“." 
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salvation of the confessing children entrusted to their care? In 
spite of all this, the pitcher, as is well known, continues to go to 
the well until it breaks, and the harbingers of this coming rup¬ 
ture began already to show themselves under King John, who 
reigned from 170G up to 1750. The said John, although in liis 
early years brought up by the Jesuits and guided by the Jesuit 
confessors, chose for himself, as soon as he became King, a 
Father Confessor from amongst the ordinary clergy, and refrained 
during the whole period of his reign from selecting a Jesuit to 
hold that post. Why, then, was this ? Doubtless it arose as 
much from the conviction he had formed that the Order 
of Jesus, from its inordinate love of power and pretension, 
as tvell as by its immoral principles^ was most pernicious, 
as from the fact that the personal inclination of every Court 
Jesuit was that the sons of Loyola should be allowed rather to 
preserve in their keeping the consciences of the family, or, more 
correctly, of the whole of the princes and princesses of the 
House, without let or hindrance. The sons of Loyola conducted 
themselves as if no harm could at all accrue to them from the 
change in the appointment of royal confessors ; in fact, it was 
desired by them, because they were considered to be morally 
responsible for several furious deeds of their often unmanageable 
lord, who was, not infrequently, in such a state as to treat even 
the higher officials with blows and kicks! Be this concern¬ 
ing him, however, as it may, the Jesuits had occasion to be 
disquieted. 

John V. instituted, in 1714, after the pattern of the French 
Academy, an‘‘Academia Portugueza.'' This was not only an 
openly directed blow against the monopoly in educational matters 
which the Jesuits had up to this time held, but it was this very 
Academy, also, which formed a rallying point for the best heads 
of Portugal at that time, its sayings and writings penetrating 
like warming rays of light through the liitherto cold darkness 
of native literature. Besides, the Academy demanded, witli- 
out further ado, that new schools should be started, at least, in 
the larger towns of Portugal, in which a different system of 
teaching should be adopted to that hitherto followed by tho 
Jesuits—in a word, the symptoms increased so much that a 
storm was at hand, directed against the members of the Society 
of Jesus. 
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was tlie state of things wlien tlie King, from increasing 
years, fell more and more into a condition of mental weakness, 
and became more overbearing than ever; and when, subse¬ 
quently, in the year 1750, his son Joseph I., who had for his 
confessorFatherMoreyre.one of their most distinguished brethren 
came to the Government, no one of them, or, indeed, nobody in 
the world, would have dreamed that within less than the period 
of a decade their existence, not only in Portugal, but in all the 
Portuguese colonies, would have been completely destroyed. Still 
there is an old proverb, “ Man thinks but God guides,” and 
this was applicable on Itai present occasion, for that frightful 
blow, which shook the Order of Jesus to its very foundation, 
came from a direction which was least expected. The reader 
may, no doubt, recollect what I have related in regard to the 
possessions of the sons of Loyola in South America, and I 
would especially beg him to recall to mind what has been stated 
as to the great Jesuit kingdom of Paraguay. 

Over that rich and extensive country, which Spain possessed 
in all her glory, the sons of Loyola, on behalf of their General in 
Rome, ruled with such an unlimited monarchical sway, that, while 
the King of Spain was the nominal lord, a Spanish governor 
could not, at any time, dare to pass over the frontiers, and 
the whole so-called lordship of the Spanish Crown consisted in 
a head-money that the population of Paraguay paid, a head- 
money, it may bo remarked, the extent of which was determined 
l)y the Jesuits themselves, and which come to something very 
trifling indeed. Thus it was with the great monarchy of Para¬ 
guay, of whose existence but little was know’- in Europe up to 
the year 1750, as has been already stoW in j.jjg First Book. 
Nor was any information extant a? regards its commerce its 
productions, its inhabitants bomndavics. everything 
else relative thereto ; all. .lidecd, was concealed as .a profound 
mystery, to which Bo sons of Loyola alono had the kev 
Therefore, when at any time a traveller succeeded, by c.vpfu '. 
other modes m penetrating the great continent, in spite ,'of 
being alnost hermetically sealed by its rulers, and when he t 
p';,mulgated abroad a trustworthy report of the little ho saw ' 
he was soon again turned out of the country, if nothing w 
befell him, astonished mankind would think they were li.-te 
to some fable, and give no further credence to the same 

• in the 
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year 1700, however, light was at length thrown upon the subject. 
A far-off territory, which was known by the name of Brazil, 
belonged to the Crown of Portugal, while the property of 
the Crown of Spain, on the other hand, consisted of all 
that large extent of territory which stretched from Brazil 
to the Pacific Ocean, that is to say, the present States of 
Bolivia, Peru, Chili, the Argentine Republic. Montevideo, 
Uruguay, Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, &c. Some of this 
territory was certainly of no great value, as it was not known, 
as yet, how it could be made profitable. Much of it was only 
known by name, that is, these lands were merely indicated on 
the map, which had been prepared as well as could he done 
under the circumstances. Notwithstanding this, however, each 
of the two Crowns watched over it with jealousy, in order tliat 
the one might not take a portion from the other, and on this 
account many frequent and vexatious contentions arose; so it 
happened that, commencing in the year 1748, the two Govern¬ 
ments mentioned negotiated with each other respecting a more 
accurate definition of their boundaries. At length, in the year 
1750 (on the 13th January), a State treaty was concluded, 
just prior to the death of John V. In this document it was dis¬ 
tinctly laid down, among other things, that, for the more perfect 
separation of the two territories, Portugal should relinquish to 
Spain the large colony of San Sacramento, while, on the other 
hand. Spain should make over to Portugal the considerable 
portion of Paraguay forming the circle or reductions of St. 
Angelo, St. Giovanne, St. Michele, St. Lorenzo, St. Luigi, 
St. Mido, and St. Borgia. This passage of the treaty caused 

the greatest con jn the camp of the Jesuits, as, should it 

be carried intr present monarchy of Paraguay, by 

its division Spanish, ana Tiortuguese portion, would bo in 

danger of b-eing broken up; it was o. be feared, indeed, that the 
Portimue se portion, about a fourth «£. the Jesuit monarchy, 
would he completely taken away, because the Portuguese 
Govel''nnient, in accordance with their usual cintom in their 
colonies, sent governors who took all secular ana adminis¬ 
trative power with energy into their owr hands. So, too, Anre 
was cause for anxiety in regard to similar regulations on the side 
of Spa,’n, as soon as the latter should become acquainted with the 
hitherto .'inknown size of the remaining portion of territory. In 
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vord, the loss of the whole clmrn.ing kingdom seemed to 
be imminent as n consequence of the stipulations of the treaty. 
The division, therefore, whether in this way or that, must he at 
any price prevented, as every ruler defends himself to the utmost 
when external enemies attack his kingdom or threaten him with 
dethronement. 

At first the Jesuits tried amicahle ways, and, as soon as they 
obtained accurate information respecting the treaty which had 
been concluded, they sent a representation to the Court of 
Madrid, in which, with the fullest detail, they called attention to 
the difficulties, dangers, and disadvantages of the projected 
exchange. “ The newly-baptised original inhabitants of Para¬ 
guay,” said they therein, “ owing to the great oppression to 
which their brethren in the adjoining Brazil had been subjected, 
had conceived such an aversion to the Portuguese that they 
would sooner take flight into the wilderness in the interior of 
America than submit to the Crown of Portugal. Added to this, 
were the exchange to be eflected, Spain would lose more than 
40,000 active subjects, without being indemnified sufficiently 
for this loss by the colony of San Sacramento. Portugal 
would thus be enriched at the expense of Spain; and, also, 
it might be feared that the splendid great forests which were 
known to exist in the seven reductions, would afford opportunity 
to the Portuguese, as well as to their friends the English, of 
procuring wood for the building of ships with which to attack 
the Spanish possessions by force." 

The sons of Loyola sought, by these and similar repre¬ 
sentations, to work upon the Spanish Government in order to 
annul the treaty which had been concluded, and in such 
endeavours they were zealously supported by their fellow brother 
Father Ravage, Father Confessor of Philip V. It is remarkable, 
however, that, at the same time that they sent these representa¬ 
tions to Madrid, they delivered to the Portuguese Government 
at is on a doniiment worked up for the same purpose ^ 0111^011 
. nciamentn, in vhich the matter was represented 'Jiiat the treaty 
o exc langa was an absolute in j 1117 to Pwo tugnl, and that the 
^^^'’srnment would bo tlVo dolrauded party if the 

I y came to be carried out. Thus,'Cnfter their usual custom 
icy p ayec u double game, aiid wlu'fe.t in Madrid f'nther 
avago, so in Lisbon Father Moreyre, supporteil these endea- 
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vours by tboir confossoriftl influeric6, and they vary naarly 
succeeded in gaining their object. At least, King Joseph sent a 
special minister, Anton Lobo di Gama, in the year 1751, to 
Madrid, in order, if possible, to retract the contract of exchange 
now concluded. But his endeavours failed, owing to the firm 
conduct of Queen Elizabeth, spouse of Philip V., who exercised 
a great influence: over her lord and master; and thus there 
remained nothing for it than for both sides to appoint commis¬ 
sioners who should examine into the boundaries. 

The Crown of Spain nominated on its behalf the Marquis of 
Baldilirios; the Crown of Portugal General Gomez Freire 
d’Andrada, both men of tried sagacity and energy, and at the 
same time, also, of strict moderate views, so that they cherished 
neither any special friendship nor yet any enmity against the 
Jesuits; thus it was to be hoped that they might be enabled to 
bring to a satisfactory conclusion, witliout difiiculty, the matter 
as to the determination of the boundaries. The two Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries consequently proceeded on their mission in a happj 
mood, and their suites, besides a few armed servants, consisting 
almost entirely of mathematicians and surveyors, were none the 
less animated by the same feelings. 

The Jesuits in Paraguay received intelligence respecting all 
these preliminaries early enough to be able to make provision 
relative to obtaining, from their General in Rome, the re¬ 
quisite orders as to remonstrance, and to come to a definite 
conclu.sion as to what should now take place. The amicable 
plan of proceeding having failed, should they now, without any 
further ado, humbly submit and allow the long-accustomed 
sway, with all the riches attached thereto, to cease? or 
should they offer an energetic opposition to the invasion, and, 
with weapons in their hands, prevent the entrance of the enemy| 
Spaniards as well as Portuguese, into the country ? 

‘‘ We have," said the sons of Loyola to themselves, “half a 
million of .subjects, and among them at least fifty thousand 
capable of bea.'iing arms, who are for the most part already well 
experienced; we have; iurther, in our arsenals, weilpons as well 
as cannon in abundance, the number of which we could soon 
double. We are thus corpable of making resistance even against 
a Btrong army, while, the enemy, on account of the long distance 
of Paraguay fvom Portugal and Spain, as well as on account of 
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came off on the 22nd March and 10th May respectively, 
in both of which the natives got the worst of it. But the 
Europeans also suffered great losses, and their commanders 
became the more convinced that there could be no question of 
any termination to the war without considerable reinforcements 
being sent from Europe. The Indians still possessed—according 
to information obtained from some Jesuit Fathers who had been 
taken prisoners, in Father Gribouville a general of infantry, in 
Father Charles d’Ani6res a cavalry ofBcer, and in Father Glatz, 
called the “ terrible brother,” a commandant of artillery—leaders 
such as were not easily found in the most experienced armies! 

The reinforcements were this time fully prepared, as it was 
incumbent for the two Governments of Spain and Portugal 
to make an end of the Jesuit State of Paraguay and the rebellion 
therein established, and Generals Balclilirios and d’Andrada 
obtained such a superiority, although not certainly until after the 
lapse of three years that is, in 1759—that the resistance was 
regarded as completely broken. During that time, also, the two 
Generjils had sent over to Europe, and by this means had taken the 
spirit out of the rebellion, not a few well-guarded Jesuits who had 
played an important part in the war, and who hud been unable 
to save themselves by flight; but it was only towards the end 
of the year 1708 that peace was fully established, when all 
the Jesuit missions in South America were given over to the 
civil powers. 


Whilst these things were taking place in Paraguay, not less 
important transactions were going on in the mother country of 
Portugal, and as these latter were intimately connected with the 
subject under consideration, it is now time for us to direct our 
attention to the Court of Lisbon. At that capital, on the acces¬ 
sion of Joseph I. to the throne in 1750, the Jesuits to all appear¬ 
ance had become quite as powerful as over, as the King and Queen 
hud, as I have already mentioned. Father Joseph Moreyre as 
Father Confessor, the Queen mother Father Joseph Ritter, the 
royal princesses FatherTimotheo Oleveira, the King’s brother Don 
Pedro, Father Hyacinth da Costa, the Princes Don Antonio and 
Don Emanuel, cousins of the King, Fathers Samuel de Campos and 
Joseph Arnugio: besides which,Father Rochus Hundertpfund was 
greatly esteemed by the Queen, whileFather GabrielMalagrida was 
held in the greatest consideration by thcKing. In short, it was be- 
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lioved by all that the Jesuit harvest never before had been in such j 
luxuriance as at this time, and the sons of Loy ola themselves held j 

that their pov^er in this country was founded on an immovable 
rock. But were they justified in so thinking ? One single man 
alone overthrew the fabric of their power, and that individual | 
was Don Sebastian Joseph Carvalho e Mello, afterwards Count | 
of Oeyras and Marquis de Pombal. Born in the year IC99, at the 
Castle of Soure, near Coimbra, and in tolerably humble condi¬ 
tions—his father being only a captain —did not belong to the first < 

rank of nobility ; when grown up, no brilliant career seemed to be { 

marked out for him, and he, therefore, had recourse to the usual 
expedient of poor nobility, that is to say, he entered the army at 
a very early period. As, nevertheless, owing to brawls, he was 
exiled from Lisbon, he thereupon entered the University of 
Coimbra in order to study law, and there displayed such great 
talent that he soon surpassed all his fellow students. A rapid 
career was prophesied for him in the service of the State, should 
he devote himself to the judicial branch, and he had this, indeed, 
on his mind, when a lady brought about a complete alteration in 
his future life. He made the acquaintance of a beautiful, as 
well as rich, widow of rank, Donna Theresa de Noronha-Almada, 
and so contrived to secure her affections that she married him 
in spite of the disapprobation of her proud relatives. This, 
however, now roused his own pride, and, in order to be able to 
encounter the said relatives with equal pretensions, his whole 
aim and object was to raise himself as quickly as possible. He, 
therefore, now took up his abode at once in Lisbon, and, after 
being presented at the Court, strove to ingratiate himself in the 
favour of John V. This, indeed, was no easy matter, as the high 
relatives of his wife intrigued in every way against liim, and so 
far succeeded that the whole nobility of Portugal persecuted 
him with implacable hatred as an intruder into their un approach- 
able circle. At last, however, in the year 1739, he succeeded 
in obtaining the appointment of Ambassador in England; and 
this was great good fortune for him, as he was enabled to em¬ 
ploy his spare time in carefully studying the English commercial 
system, so detrimental to that of Portugal. At the end of six 
years, in 1745, he was recalled from London, as a new minister 
of John V., Peter de Motta, could not endure him; so Don 
Sebastian now lived for several months unemployed at the Portu- 
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_ ^es^C^oiirt. During this time his wife died, a victim to the 
revenge of her relations ; and he now laboured most persistently 
at Court, never resting until he obtained another embassy, that, 
namely, of Vienna, and this brought him more luck than he 
expected. 

He married again there, for a second time, the Countess 
Daun, who, as a former First Court Lady to the Queen 
Mother of Portugal, possessed great influence over the latter, 
and he, besides, became acquainted with some Jesuits, who at 
that time were all-powerful at the Imperial Court, and they 
promised to support him, to the best of their ability, in his 
ambitious designs. The mission of Pombal in Vienna was not, 
however, of long duration, as after two years his enemies in 
Lisbon again brought about his recall, and consequently he 
found himself, for a second time, without office and preferment. 
But, disagreeable as was this time of involuntary idleness to 
him in some respects, he contrived to employ Jit, nevertheless, 
not unprofitably, as he took pains to gain the favour of Father 
Moreyre, and, through him, the heart of the Crown Prince 
Joseph. The first matter was not very difficult, as Pombal was 
highly recommended by the Vienna Jesuits; in regard to the 
latter, however, that is, the influence and support of the future 
monarch of Portugal, the well-trained man developed such un¬ 
common skill from his previous diplomatic career, that Joseph, 
as soon as he attained to the Government in 1750 , instantly 
made him Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and shortly 
afterwards promoted him to be his all-powerful Prime Minister. 

Now, at length, Pombal had attained the goal of his long 
endeavours of many years ; now, at length, he saw himself in 
a position to accomplish the plans which he had so long 
cogitated; now, at length, ho was enabled to exuicate his 
Fatherland, once so beautiful and blooming, out of the 
condition of impotence into which it had, for many years— 
indeed, too many years—sunk. This is not the place to 
speak of all the reforms which the new minister effected. 
I must not, however, refrain from remarking that ho per¬ 
ceived a chief reason for the profound decadence of the State 
in the complete ruin of commerce, which formerly had been the 
source of such great riches to the Portuguese, and that he asked 
himself at once as to how this ruin had come about. The 
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answer was simply this, that the English, and still more the 
Jesuits, had appropriated to themselves the commerce of the 
East and West Indies, as well, especially, as that of South 
America, seeing that private merchants, no longer able to compete 
with the sons of Loyola, who had command over enormous 
funds and formed a compact society, had by degrees expended 
all that they possessed, capital as well as credit. With the view 
of remedying this evil, Pombal resolved to found an especial 
commercial society, the object, of which was to carry on freely 
commerce with the American colonies of Portugal, and at the 
same time enjoined that all connected with the clergy should, 
according to the Pope’s command, abstain and hold them¬ 
selves aloof from commerce. As a man of action, however, ha 
did allow himself to he eonient with the mere determination, but 
he never rested until the contemplated society had been launched 
into existence, and the above-mentioned Papal command renewed, 
although he could not conceal from himself that he was thereby 
mortally wounding his former friends the Jesuits. Such was, 
indeed, the case, and the sons of Loyola at once entered the lists 
openly as his enemies. Thus, for instance. Father Emanuel . 
Balester hurled a fulminating sermon against him in the cathe¬ 
dral church of Li hon, in which all those who contributed 
money to the lunds of the new commercial company were 
threatened with God’s anger and witli everlasting punishment; 
and another Jesuit, of the name of Benedict Fonseca, was com- 
mmsioned by Jiis superior to issue a pamphlet, in which the 
King was made aware of the disadvantages of the recent minis- 
teria] regulations. But Pombal made short work of these two 
pious £ athers, and hunislitd them from Lisbon without further 
ceicraony, whilst lie threatened with a similar fate all those who 
did not take warning by the example of Balester and Fonseca. 

In consequ. uce of this the sons of Loyola conducted themselves 
with greater circumspection, especially ns thev became convinced I 

Ihnc It was by no means possible to shake the confidence of King I 



Joseph in his favourite. In thdr inmost thought, however, the 
resolution remained all the stronger, to leave no means uuem- 
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lo the year 1755 a frightful earthquake shook the whole of 
Portugal, aud especially reduced the capital, Lisbon, to a 
heap of ruins. The misery was boundless, particularly as a 
description of plaguc-like disease, accompanied by famine, raged 
among the ranks of the people. ‘‘ Behold the Destroying Angel 
of God,*’ cried the Jesuits, who at that time were almost every¬ 
where present; "‘He punishes us all for the godlessness of that 
man whom the King has the weakness to place at the head of 
the Government, and the anger of Jehovah will never be again 
appeased until this wicked parvenu, who has especially attacked 
the clergy, has been removed, and until he has met with his 
righteous punishment.” These and similar words they every day 
proclaimed loudly in all the public places, reiterating them 
as well from the pulpits; and the superstitious people, who 
allowed themselves, indeed, to be persuaded that all the blame 
of the destruction of the capital, as well as the terrible misery 
of many thousands, was due to the opposition offered to the 
Church by the First Minister, loudly demanded the deposi¬ 
tion and death of the Marquis of Bombal. Already the King 
began to waver, and when, yielding to the entreaties of the 
high nobility, who, ais was well known, also entertained intense 
hatred to the minister, he turned his back on the ruined city, 
in which Pombal’s presence was necessary, it seemed, indeed, 
that the demand was about to be complied with. But here again 
the influence of the minister triumphed, and never were his 
mental power and energy so conspicuously displayed as now. 
He called to tlie King, “ The place of the ruler is in the middle, 
amidst his people”; and the King remained. “ Let us bury the 
dead, and think about tlie Uvihg”; and the people began to bless 
him, because he restored order, rebuilt their dwellings, and gave 
lood to the poor. He obtained the mastery over the aristocracy, 
as he induced the monarch to issue an edict which threatened the 
most L'Cvere punishment to the calumniators of the Government, 
and brought this same edict into immediate operation against 
such men as Don Juau of Brag-mza, Don Joseph Galva do la 
Cerda, and others. Lastly, he forbade the preaching of the 
Jesuits, as well as interdicted them the use of any pulpit through¬ 
out the whole of Portugal, and Lt the some time decreed from 
that hour the withdrawal from them of all scoular jurisdiction 
in their American missions of Portugal. This was Pombals 





reply to the oalumnious and foolish attacks of his enemieS; and 
he silenced them all, the sons of Loyola excepted, whose fangs 
became swollen with venom even to bursting; and they deter¬ 
mined, after they had secretly collected a number of complaints 
and false accusations against the minister, to take the heart 
of the monarch by storm on the 2l8t September 1757, the very 
capable Father Confessor Moreyre being selected to effect the first 
broach. To their misfortune, however, their fiendish plan was 
betrayed to Pombal on the evening of the 20th September, and 
he contrived to be beforelnind with his implacable enemies. 
With this object ho begged the King to require the assemblage 
of a Council of State, under the presidency of his Majesty, 
during the night of the 20th and 21st; and at this sitting, after 
the vile game of intrigue on the part of the Father Confessors, 
as officiating Jesuits at Court, had been thoroughly laid bare, 
it was unanimously resolved that these pious individuals should 
be removed in a body from their appointments, and confined 
to their profess-houses, and that monks of other Orders should 
be called in as spiritual advisers. Scarcely, however, had this 
resolution been determined, when the Eoyal Chamberlain, Don 
Pedro Jozd de Silveira e Bottelia. at once received orders to 
carry out the same in the night; and, as this Chamberlain was 
of a very energetic nature, at 4 o’clock the next morning not a 
single Jesuit was to be found in the palace. 

One may well imagine what an enormous commotion this bold 
conduct of Pombals caused, not only in Lisbon and Portugal, 
but, indeed, throughout the whole world, and the minister him¬ 
self must have been aware that should anything of what he had 
undertaken fail, it might cost him his honour and life. But 
however great was this venture, and notwithstanding the enor¬ 
mous difficulties with which he had to contend, he remained 
undaunted, and did not desist one moment from the great 
consequences of his act. So, of course, the banishment of 
the sons of Loyola was only the beginning, and the end 
must be their complete expulsion from Portugal, or, if possible, 
out of the entire globe. Before everything, Pombal proceeded 
to expose to the world the true nature of she Jesuits ; and with 
this object he caused a document to he prepared from the 
public archives, as well as tlio Reports of the Generals, who as 
above explained, had been instructed to carry into effect tiio 
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' rog.ml,ngthe boundary regulations, in which the whole 
fc^avioui of the sons of Loyola in the Republic of Paraguay was 
horoughly exposed ju its true aspect.* He, also, did no^t neglect 
o make it publicly known everywhere that the King of Porfugal 
had been induced to remove from about his person and court the 
sons of Loyola, principally on account of the grave misconduct of 
»h.c t „ l.»d l,«,. g.iUy i„ . w„7of :l 

«ng, that men with minds so disposed to high treason were most 

shofrr 1 ^ ^as likewise not wanting. In 

short, Pombal did Ins utmost to show to the world the true 
character of the Society of Jesus; so that the members of he 

ror:,:zr i “—r-o-iy oie,.r .uh 

vere bioiight to silence, and struck down by fear owint to 

or«r ■ 

opinion for himself and all 

had been found who had th 'cmgth a man 

throat of a Societv 1 n “T 

and which up to ^ih! all over the world, 

invincible. Pomhal himsTri-nTi 

daily clear to Mm lhrt a 

possibly bs 

side, and sanction his regulations. Ha, lliercfore at once 

an extremely urgent despatch, dated 8th October ’1757 o " 
missioned de Alni'idfi u ^ v^t/cooer 17o7, com* 

inform the then reiffniiiff P in Rome, to 

of all the proceedings that accurately 

i.oyo,.. ./d thus ::s„r7Ti::Th »> 

ecclesiastical authority in tainincr the’ highest 

"Tbo Hoi, Chair,-, lios 

matters, „i« urgent necesst, 7" 

mte ,4 4!r 

and Poritiguese. Territories andr^ fornied hy the Jesuits ,/// 

prevail against the Arm of both i^e Sea, and which ^pamsn 

Vrvwns, and other Authentic /-«< 
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ecclesiastics Lack to tlie obsci'vance of the chief rules of tlieir 
Order, and of prohibiting them from all intermeddling in poli¬ 
tical matters, in temporal interests, and commerce, in order that, 
being free fiom all injurious desire of ruling courts and of en¬ 
riching themselves by trade, usury, and banking transactions, 
they might be useful in serving God and their neighbours. 
The Knights of the Temple had been severely punished on 
account of the offence that they had given, yet it had never been 
heard that they had eommitted such great crimes as the Jesuits. 
Tliey had never established their own republics in the states 
of other sovereigns, and hounded on subjects against their 
rightful rulers. It is also not known of them that they ever 
iisurpcd entire states and kingdoms. All this the Jesuits had 
done, as their colonies already extended from Maramnon 
(Amazon river) up to Uruguay. In a short time their realm 
had so grown in America, and had been so constituted, that no 
European Power was possessed of sufficient strength to drive 
them out of such enormous territories, especially as they were 
supported by a mass of natives whose language and customs 
were only understood by the Jesuits.'" 

Pombal gave utterance to such sentiments in Home in order 
to bring the Phpe to a speedy determination; when, however, 
Benedict hesitated, the minister repeated his demand in a still 
more sharply-worded despatch of 10th February, 1758, and 
the ambassador was instructed to threaten a rupture of rela¬ 
tions between Portugal and the Holy Chair if no regard were 
paid to the rigiiteous charges of the Portuguese Government. 
The Pope could now no longer defer answering the demands 
placed . before him, and caused the Marquis of Pombal to bo 
informed that he wished to nominate Cardinal Saldanha to be 
reformer and general supervisor of the Order of Jesus in all 
the Portuguese States, if this should meet with the approval of 
the minister. Pombal at onco declared himself to be agreeable 
to this, and, in fact, the 8,aid Cardinal received, in a Brief 
dated Jet April 17.58, full and unlimited power to investigate 
thoroughly in Portugal the state of the Order of Jesus, and, 
nccprdif < to the exigence of circumstances, to reform it funda¬ 
mentally, At the same time, ho was entrusted with private 
instructions from the Holy Father, wherein the greatest fore- 
eigiit, sagacity, moderation, and circumspection were recom- 
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to liiin, and partieulnviy he was enjoined to bear clearly 
in mind that be was to avoid, as much as possible, occasioning 
any rumours, irritation, or publicity, in order that too much 
injury might not be occasioned to the Society of Jesus from the 
investigation. 

One thus sees that the Pope was playing a double part, being 
anxious, in any case, to shield the sons of Loyola as much 
as possible. They, on the contrary, as soon as the Brief of 
Saldanha became known in Portugal, raised a frightful clamour, 
declared that the same had been surreptitiously obtained and 
was invalid, bespattered the Pope himself, as well as his pleni¬ 
potentiary, with mud of the dirtiest calumniation, and injured 
themselves much more by their blind rage than by the whole of 
their former secret sins. Cardinal Saldanha felt himself now 
unable to institute a true matter-of-fact investigation, and while 
he found, ns he himself expressed it, “ with full certainty,” that 
Uie Jesuits had turned their Colleges, Noviciates, and Residences 
into warehouses, counting-houses, and e.xchanges, he signed a 
decree on the 15th May, on the strength of which he interdicted 
them from all commerce, under the penalty of excommunication 
from the Church. Besides which, he caused, on the demand of 

om a , a their account-books to be put under a sealed cover, 
took away their magazines from them, and confiscated all their 
goods for the benefit of the Royal Exchequer. 

Lastly, he came to an understanding with the Patriarch of 
Lisbon, the Archbishop Joseph Manuel Atalara, and the result 
of their mutual consultation was that the Patriarch, by a decree 
of the 7th June 1758, based on well-considered grounds which 
he did cot wish to mention publicly, not only forbade the Jesuits 
to preach and confess throughout the whole of the Portuguese 
States, blit also closed their Colleges and completely deprived 
them of the instruction of youth. 

Once more, then, had Pombal carried off the victory and 
once apin had he made another stop nearer to his goal, " Free¬ 
dom of Portugal from the yoke of the Society of Jesus ” There 
was Still however, much to overcome. On tho other hand the 
sons ol Loyola did not allow their courage to yield, as an event 
now took place which, if properly made use of, would be of great 
advantage to them. On the 3rd of May 1758 Be.iedictXlV Ld 
and ,f they succeeded in placing upon the vacant Papal throne 
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one favourable to the Society of Jesus, the matter would then 
end favourably for them. The sous ’of Loyola now spared no 
exertions; they even spared no money, that they had hitherto 
loved so much, and they verily succeeded in influencing the 
votes of the greater part of the Cardinals, in order that 
Clement XIII. should carry the election. He was a weak, 
credulous, canting man, without much knowledge or intelligence, 
and not at all suited for such a high position, especially in 
those times of diCBculty ; but he was a most devoted friend to 
the Jesuits, and on that account he was elected. The latter 
now promised for themselves, under his regime, a new golden 
era, and it seemed that it would actually turn out to be so, as 
the first governmental act of the new Pope was the appoint¬ 
ment of Cardinal Torregiani, a cousin of the Jesuit General 
Ricci, to be Secretary of State or Prime Minister of the Roman 
Curie. Immediately thereupon, on the SIst July, General Ricci 
presented to the Holy Chair a long defence of his Order, 
which was for no other purpose than to influence the Pope to 
annul the dispositions of his predecessor Benedict; and His 
Holiness, acting upon it, appointed a commission of Car¬ 
dinals in order to submit to a new accurate investigation the 
whole of the Portuguese Jesuit affairs. The Goioraission, 
nevertheless, counselled against the desired revocation, as 
being adverse to the infallibility of the Pope, and, conse- 
quently, Ricci sustained defeat. The General now caused his 
defence to be printed and distributed everywhere, as he 
believed it would have the effect of triumphantly refuting 
and putting to silence all the complaints which had been raised 
against the Order in Poiiugal. The result, however, turned out 
quite differently from what he expected, as an answer was at 
once forthcoming which pointed out the gravest errors as to 
the truth of the alleged defence, and brought to light, still 
more than ever, the evil deeds of the Jesuits. 

In the meantime, Pombal proceeded to expose the handiwork of 
the Jesuits in Portugal, and especially in the American colonies, 
and hardly did any sliip arrive thence without bringing a couple of 
the Fathers who had been taken prisoners for high treason. This 
exasperated the rage of the Jesuits, and they at once seized 
every means of effecting the overthrow of the tlien Government 
of Portugal. They whispered into the ears of the high nobility 
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ivhetlicr they would tolerate any longer the yoke of this 
parvenu who had removed from their appointments the whole 
of the chief officials of the kingdom. They persuaded the clergy 
that Pombal was no more favourable to them than to the Society 
of Jesus, and every pulpit and confessional was made use of in 
order secretly to hound on the people against the minister as an 
enemy to religion. They promulgated the most prejudicial 
reports against the King himself, and they even did not refrain 
from charging him before the Judgment Seat of God ; and, in 
order to complete the matter, they prophesied that the monarch 
would have but a very short term of life, fixing the end of his 
days definitively to be in the month of September 1758.* 

In this manner an artificial ferment was created in the 
minds of the Portuguese, which shortly so obtained the upper 
hand that, according to the judgment of the clear-sighted, a 
peat catastrophe would not be long before taking place; and 
It actually so occurred—in a way, nevertheless, which had not 
been expected. In the night, between the 2nd and 3rd of 
eptcmbei, as the King, Joseph I. of Braganza, was driving 
back to his Palace of Belem from that of the young Countess 
of lavora whom he frequently bad been in the habit of visiting, 
three musket-shots were fired from an ambush, one of which 
wounded him severely in the arm; but no greater misfortune 
appencd to him, as the coachman, as soon as he heard the 
crack, put his horses to the gallop, and drove to the neighbouring 
country-house of the Marquis of Angeya. The King there 
alighted, and after his wound had been dressed by the hastily- 
summoned body-surgeon, Antony Soarez, accompanied by the 
latter he proceeded to Belem to undergo there a three months’ 
cure, daring which time no one was allowed access to him ex¬ 
cept Soarez and his Prime Minister, the Marquis of Pombal 
and occasionally his spouse the Queen, with his daughters the 

The report of this attempted murder of the ruler, of course 
spread like wildfii^, and at first it was the general opinion thai 
tlio wound was dangerous to life. Consequently a number of 
"When the Jesuit Turoni was questionodm Borne in Anm-.i.-i^ro 

mg the condition of tho Order in Portuaal ho regard- 
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the high nobility, as well as ecclesiastics, hastened to pay nomnge 
to the Crown Prince, Don Pedro, younger brother of the King, 
who, having only one daughter by his wife and no son, had there¬ 
fore no successor; and.more especially the heads of the Jesuits 
did this, as it was well known that the said Don Pedro, the proper 
successor of his brother, was a great friend and patron of the 
Society of Jesus, while he also mortally hated the Marquis of 
Pombal, their great antagonist. Already the destruction of the 
all-powerful favourite was predicted, and not a few dreamed of 
his removal by the hand of the executioner. Pombal now made 
it public that the King’s physicians, although the wound was of 
a very serious nature, assured the safety of his life; but it was 
affirmed that this intimation was only a feint in order to deceive 
inquisitive people, and some continued to speculate on the 
downfall of the minister, and even to conspire against him. In 
the meantime the latter stood, as pcviple soon found out, on a 
higher step of the ladder of power, as, of course, he did not 
omit to keep his royal master informed of everything that the 
party of Don Pedro did, and at once obtained from Joseph I., 
who had previously never thoroughly trusted his ambitious 
brother, whom he could not now view otherwise than as a plotter 
against the throne, the fullest powers to take the best measures 
for the security of the Crown. 

What did the Prime Minister do now ? 

Before everything it was necessary for him to act so as to 
bring out who it was that had occasioned the attempt at murder, 
and, with this view, he had left no stone unturned to get at the 
truth. Still, all that had taken place on his part had been 
carried on in the deepest silence and in the greatest secrecy, 
those who were conscious of guilt being lulled into security, 
while for obvious reasons he did not suffer that any suspicion 
should be expressed, either on one side or the other, among those 
around him. In the beginning, the result of the investigation 
was but very insignificant and defective, as no other evidence 
was forthcoming than that of the royal coacliman and a noble¬ 
man who lived in the neighbourhood of the place where the 
attempt at murder occurred. The latter, Don John de Lobo, had 
heard the shot, but, besides the sound of the royal carriage as 
it drove away, nothing further. The former, Cuslodio da Casta, 
had certainly seen distinctly three well-mounted men armed 
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rmnakets, but, as they were provided with masks, and as it 
was at the time tolerably dark, it was impossible for him to give 
any other particulars. That was all that could with certainty 
be made out, and that this was but very little everyone may well 
admit. Still, if the actual facts that could be taken hold of 
failed, the field for conjecture and supposition was all the 
richer; and there were two views, in particular, which obtained 
favour. Some said that the attempt was nothing else than an 
act of private revenge. In other words, they thought that Don 
Luiz Bernard de Tavora was jealous that the King paid such 
frequent visits to bis wife at night—she was called Donna 
Johanna Theresia, and was born Countess of Albor—that he was 
beside himself, and had laid in wait for the great personage, with 
some relations or servants, in order to murder him. Others, on 
the contrary—and they were supported by the half of Europe— 
hold that the attack could only have been arranged by the 
Jesuits, or, at least, must have been concocted by them, as 
respecting the perpetration of such a wicked deed a good jurist 
asks at once, “ Ctci proclest?" t.e. “ Who benefits?” and this 
question seldom fails to indicate the true authors of crime. 


Now, from the murder of the King, had it succeeded, the 
sons of Loyola would have gained great advantage, as, in 
that case, Don Pedro would have ascended the throne, in con¬ 
sequence of which a new era of good fortune would have dawned 
upon them. Anyone can draw a conclusion for himself, and 
I need not further here indicate it, The Marquis of Pombal 
was unable to decide for himself which of these two views 
might be the correct one, though he was still inclined, from 
various indications, to hold to the latter opinion, without, how¬ 
ever, being able to arrive at any certainty. After the inves¬ 
tigation had gone on for more than two months, he, at length, 
resorted to stratagem, which led him to the attainment of his 
end. De imagined that if the attempt had really been con¬ 
cocted by the Jesuits, they would certainly, by the first oppor¬ 
tunity, cause their brethren in Brazil to become acquainted with 
the result of the scheme. On this account, at his request a 
merchant fitted out a ship for Brazil; of course, however with 
out Its being previously made known to anyone. This* beine 
effected, the merchant now announced that he was prepared to 
receive goods as well as passengers. As soon as the ship had 
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taken in its iiill cargo of wares, and passengers, and was hi 
a position to set sail, the captain received a royal mandate, 
with instructions to open it only after he got to a certain dis¬ 
tance from land. The captain did not, of course, know at the 
time what he was ordered to do. As soon, however, as in due 
course he read the document, he searched all letters and effects 
that were on board, and took possession of everything tljat was 
suspicious. He, besides, caused the whole of the passengers to 
be minutely inspected, and arrested every one regarding whom 
there was the slightest suspicion, in order to send him back at 
once to Lisbon, with the confiscated letters and effects. In 
this way important disclosures were obtained, and it may now 
be easily imagined how the necessary arrests were carried into 
execution. In order, however, to be able to effect this with 
perfect safety, Pombal collected several regiments of soldiers 
from outlying garrisons in Lisbon, on the pretence that this was 
done in order that they might be employed in rebuilding the 
houses which had been thrown down by the earthquake. On 
the 12th of December 1758 all measures were at length com¬ 
pleted, and on the day following the capital of Portugal was to 
learn who it was that had, three months previously, attempted 
the life of King Joseph. The panic, however, was gi’eot on this 
being made known, as, although the names of several of those 
arrested had been whispered about as probably guilty, no one 
dreamed of the existence of . such an extensive conspiracy. 

But to proceed. On the 13th December 1758, at 4 o’clock in 
the morning, all the houses and palaces of both the noble 
families of Aveiro and J’avora were unexpectedly visited by 
a strong detachment of military, and the following persons 
were at once removed to the prisons assigned for their recep¬ 
tion. To begin with : the Duke of Aveiro, high steward of tho 
King, with liis son, the Marquis of Sovora; then the old 
Marquis of Tavora, general of cavalry, and formerly Viceroy 
of Indio, and the young Marquis Luiz Bernard, with liis 
younger brother, Joseph 'Maria ; further, the two brotliers of the 
old Marquis Emanuel, and Joseph Maria de Tavora, as well as 
Count de Aiouguia and the Marquis d’Alorno, sons-in-law of the 
old Marquis; besides, Colonel Don Juan de Tavora, at Chaves, 
and Colonel Muno do Tavoia, at Alentejo, with the Arch¬ 
bishop of Evora and the Bishop of Port-a-Port, two cousins of 
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iftmily; lastly, the whole of the household and domestics, 
except those who had succeeded in making their escape by flight, 
as, for instance, the confidential chamberlain of the Duke of 
Aveiro, Joseph Polycarpio de Azevedo. All of them were 
chained, hands and feet, and brought into the former Zoological 
Garden at Belem, on the Tagus. Besides the male prisoners, 
for these alone were not considered sufficient, several females 
were seized, namely, the old Marchioness of Tavora, with her 
daughters, who were confined in the cloister “ Do Grillo ”; then 
the Duchess of Aveiro, with her daughters, who were brought 
into the cloister “ Della Mndra de Deos ”; and, lastly, the 
young Marchioness of Tavora, the above-named Donna Johanna 
iheresia, whom the King used to be so much pleased to see. 
The latter was treated with the greatest politeness, and was 
accorded the noble female cloister of Dos Santos as a residence, 
where she was at liberty to go out and in as she pleased, as well 
as to receive visits. Those were the persons who were appre- 
hended on the morning of the 13th, and conducted to prison ; 
all, as may be observed, belonging to the highest rank of nobility. 

While this important matter was being accomplished, the seven 
houses which the Jesuits possessed in Lisbon were each sur¬ 
rounded by a guard of fifteen soldiers, besides officers and 
corporals, and no one was allowed to enter without having 
permission from the Council of State; besides which, an 
order was issued by Cardinal Saldanha that no member 
of the Order of Jesus should, until further orders, cross the 
threshold of his house; and thus from this time forward the 
whole of the Jesuits then present in Lisbon were nothing better 
than prisoners, only with the diflerence that they were not fettered 
but allowed to go free about the interior of their homes. The 
examination of the prisoners proceeded on the 20th December 
1768, and before the so-called tribunal “Da Incoufideucia,” 
which is the highest secular court of justice in Portugal. More¬ 
over, many sittings were not required in order to arrive at a result 
us the Duke of Aveiro at once confessed everything, and couse’ 
quently the denial of the others was of no avail. Equally onen 
confessions were made by Beaz Joseph Romeiro, the confidential 
servant of the Marquis Luiz Bernard de Tavora. and Antonio 
Alv«e. Fercira. ^ ,1,„, by ,,i, btotWr Mana.l, el,™bl, 
servants of .hs Duke of Aveiro, and,!«.%, b, hi, body page! 
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Juan Miguel. From these confessions it became quite clear that 
the intention was the murder of the reigning King. It was 
especially rendered clear that the old Marchioness Eleonora de 
Tavora was the person who hounded on her husband, sons, and 
relations, day by day, and that she had made her hotel a 
veritable den of conspiracy. She, again, had been influenced by 
the Jesuits, especially by the Fathers Malagrida, Mattos, and 
Alexander de Souza, the Father Confessors of the family of 
Tavora, so that, morally, the chief originators were in reality the 
sons of Loyola. In consequence of this, the tribunal determined 
that the most guilty of them should be put in confinement, and 
caused this order to be carried out in the night of the 11th and 
12th January 1759, by some senators with picquets of cavalry. 
Those arrested were as follows: Joseph Moreire, former Father 
Confessor of the King; Hyacinth da Costa, former Father Con¬ 
fessor of the Queen; Timothy d’Oliveira, Father Confessor 
of the Princesses; Joseph Pardigao, Procurator-General of 
the Order in Portugal; Joseph Soarez, Procurator of Brazil; 
J. Henriquez, Provincial of Portugal; Gabriel Malagrida, John 
de Mattos, John Alexander de Souza, Stephan Lopez, and 
Joseph Oliveira, hitherto Father Confessors of the families of 
Tavora and Aveiro. They were brought before the same Court 
of Justice, ‘"Da Inconfidencia,*' which had conducted the inves¬ 
tigation into the families of Tavora and Aveiro, and their exami¬ 
nation commenced early on the 12th. The said tribunal did 
not, of course, abstain on account of this newly-instituted 
inqT from promulgating their sentence on those already 
arr j, whose trial had come to a termination, and of ordering 

the me to he at once carried into execution. It sentenced 
ten of the same to death, confiscation of their estates and desti¬ 
tution of their children, while the remainder got off with impri¬ 
sonment. The punishment of the Jesuits came off later. On 
the other hand, the tribunal at once declared distinctly that they 
were to be regarded, from the confessions of the conspirators, as 
tho chief authors of the attempted murder. After the procla¬ 
mation of this sentence, which was at once printed in order that 
it should be sent abroad throughout the world, ^ the carrying out 

^ Tho (locumout was tranelate<l into all the European languages, and also 
^poared, in the year 1759, in (.’ormau, i«,t Frankfurt, under tho title ol 
/w ? and the Trial of the Condemned and Executed 

i ersoni,^ as if was publicity made known to the Cvm t itself 
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immediately proceeded with; and with this object a 
scaffold eighteen feet in height was erected in the marl<et-place 
of Lisbon, during the night of the 13th, round which was drawn 
up a cordon of military. Precisely at 7 o’clock in the morning, 
the old Marchioness of Tavora, as the most guilty, was brought 
upon the scene, her hands bound, and a rope round her neck. 
She was placed on a chair, and her eyes being bound, the 
executioner struck her head off without the previous utterance 
by her of any complaint. After her came the twenty-one-year- 
old son, Joseph Maria de Tavora. They bound him on a cross 
raised aloft, broke his arms and legs with iron clubs, and then 
strangled him with a rope. The same fate befell Jeronimo de 



Ataide, Count of Atouguia, the young Marquis Luiz Bernard de 
Tavora, colonel of cavalry, his servant Blasius Joseph Romeiro, 
Corporal Emanuel Alvarez Fereira, valet of the Duke o{ 
Aveira, and the body-page, John Michael. Their corpses were 
all flattened upon wheels, which were placed on poles, and this 
proceeding took up so much time that fully half an hour elapsed 
before another execution could be proceeded with. After the 
page Miguel or Michael, the executioner took the old Francis 
d Assis de Tavora, bound him on a St. Andrew’s cross, gave 
him three blows on the chest with an iron rod that 
resounded to a distance, shattered his arms and legs, and 
then gave him his coup de grace through the heart. The 
executioner’s men then, amidst wild shrieks, shattered the arms, 
legs, and thighs of the ninth victim, the old Duke of Aveiro, 
while still alive, then killed him by a blow on the chest, and 
threw him into a blazing fire. Finally, the tenth delinquent, 
the valet Anton Alvarez Fereira, brother of the above-mentioned 
Emanuel, was conducted before the corpses of the nine who 
had been previously executed, each one being shown to him • he 
was then bound to a stake, round which was placed a heap of 
wood, and this being set lire to, was rated together until he was 
completely consumed. In tl.is manner were punished ten of those 
who. It was known for certain, had taken an immediate part in 
the attempt to murder. When the execution was over, the scaffold 
together with all the dead bodies, was sot on fire and burnt to 
ashes which were thrown into the Tagus. Lastly, the palaces 
of the lugh nobility who had been executed wL puLd to 
piM. mi levcUod to Iho Brou„.l, „„d ,«lt o„ fto 
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places where they had stood, as a sign that they should never be 
built up again. 

We now return to the Jesuits, eleven of the most guilty of 
whom had been in prison, well guarded, since the 12tli January 
1759 ; the remainder were sliut in their houses and watched 
by soldiers. But with this Pombal could not be satisfied, as half 
measures were of no use. Consequently a Royal Edict appeared 
six days after the 12th January, which commanded that all the 
movable and immovable property of the sons of Loyola, together 
with all their rents, incomes, and pensions, should be con¬ 
fiscated, and all intercourse between them and the inhabitants 
of Portugal should cease. This edict was carried out with the 
greatest strictness, and was productive of a largo sum of money 
to the State. Jn the Mission Treasury of the Hospitium to 
the Holy Borgia, was found so much ready-money that its 
removal required fifteen days to effect, and if in the remaining 
Jesuit houses tlm stores of money were less considerable than it 
was hoped, such a mass of sugar, cocoa, vanille, and similar 
articles was found, that the selling by auction of the same took 
up whole weeks. At the same time as the Confiscation Edict 
appeared, Pombal caused a pamphlet to be distributed far and 
wide among the people, which revealed the godless and rebellious 
ideas which the Jesuits had instilled into the evil-doers who had 
been executed, and called for support on his behalf from the 
high ecclesiastics of Portugal against the conduct of the Society 
of Jesus. The whole of the bishops of the country promised to 
comply; and as many of them issued pastoral Briefs in which 
the injurious and shameful actions of the sons of Loyola were 
enumerated in strong v/ords, the common people began by 
degrees to give up holding the estimation they always attached 
to the Society of Jesus. Lastly, while this end was attained, 
the Portuguese Government applied to the Pope in Rome, in 
order tliat his Holiness, as supreme judge and ruler over 'the 
whole Catholic clergy, should give liis approval to all that had 
already been done, as well os to further measures to be carried 
out. The document referring to this was despatched to Rome 
on the 20th April 1759, and Pombal gave bis Holiness to 
understand tlierein that iiis King and master had the intention 
ol removing from his States the whole of the JeNuits,as there was 
no longer any hope of protecting himself from their intriguer 
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snares by any milder measures. Pombal, however, did not 
^0 this without exhibiting to the Roman Curie, in a very oom- 


PiThcnsive memorandum, complete proof of these machinations 
hnd intrigues ; nor did he omit to explain what injurious and 
treasonable plans the sons of Loyola had carried on in Paraguay, 
and how they had advanced audacious calumnies against facts 
hitherto proved ; he did not fail, too, to transmit proofs that 
these Fathers, after their dismissal from the Court as Father 
Confessors, and after having been interdicted by an edict of the 
Patriarch of Lisbon, from the duties of confession and preaching, 
contrived a shameful conspiracy against the life of the monarch, 
through which they wished to bring about a change in the 
government of Portugal by force, for their profit. Supported 
by the latter documents, Pombal then, lastly, demanded a Papal 
Brief which should empower him to deliver over to secular 
tribunals ecclesiastics who had been proved to be guilty of higii 
treason against the King and State; as tho sons of Lovola 
possessed, according to their statutes, the so-called Immtmitas 
Ecclesiasliaa, that is exemption or freedom from ordinary law 
ordinances in the fullest sense of the word, and should they, there¬ 
fore, be brought to trial without thePapal authorization previously 
obtained, opposition might cause the verdict to be afterwtrrds 
cancelled. Immediately on receipt of the above-mentioned 
despatches, Francis de Almnda de Mendoza, Portuguese 
Ambassador accredited to the Court of Rome, delivered them 
to tho Papal Curie, and everyone was in the higlicst degree 
anxious to know what answer would be given to the same. 
I’hose who were best instructed in the matter might easily 
imagine, befjrehand, what must be the cousequence, because 
they well knew what a weak man Pope Clement XIII. was, and 
how he allowed himself to be governed in all things by Cardinal 
Torregiani, the Secretary of State, who was nearly related to 
Ricci, the General of the Jesuits. In fact, Cli'ment XIII. 
answered in a purely Jesuitical nmuuer. The Papal Brief, dated 
the Ilth August, addressed direct to the King of Portugal 
was cxtreinaly evasive, ni;d after extolling the Jesuits geneiullv 
with the most .superabiiudaiit praise, only begged tbe monarJb 
to exercise moderation towards the sons of J.oyola implicated in 
tbe trial for aitempted murder, and especially to spare their 
lives; but a Brief of a very dilferent kind was despatched, at 
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the same time, from Rome to the Papal Ambassador in Ta4^on, 
tae Nuijcius Acciajuoli, as in this document the latter was 
structed not to give in one foot s breadth regarding the Jesu'^ 
matters to the secular Government of Portugal. Indeed, it 
too clearly evident from the same—Poinbal contrived to obtain 
for himself a copy of it—how the Jesuit party, at that time all- 
powerful in Rome, audaciously laboured to bring about a breach 
between the Pope and the Crown of Portugal, under the firm 
conviction that the King, from fear of a revolution, w^ould dismiss 
Pombal from the Government, as he was so hated by the well- 
disposed Catholic Portuguese people. 

With the same object, also, the Nuncius Acciajuoli placed 
himself secretly in intimate communication with the highest 
nobility of Portugal, and influenced even those immediately 
belonging to the Court, i.e. those of royal blood who were still 
devoted inwardly heart and soul to the Jesuits. In short, a 
great stroke was in contemplation, which should raise the sons 
of Loyola again to their supremacy in Portugal; but Pombal 
was alive to their machinations. He categorically demanded, 
through the Ambassador Almada, a distinct declaration from 
the Papal Curie whether or not they would agreeably accede to 
his just demands, and as such declaration was not given, but,, on 
the other hand, as the audience demanded of the Pope by the 
Ambassador was declined, the energetic minister resolved to take 
the matter into his own hands. In other words, he determined 
to put into prison, oi his own accord, all the most guilty among 
the Jesuits who lived either in Portugal or its colonies, without 
any further regard to the Roman Court, and to banish for ever 
and ever out of the State the remainder who were less implicated, 
interdicting their return at any time, either secretly or openly, 
under threats of most severe punishment. 

The necessary decree was drawn up and signed by the 
King on the 3rd September 1759. Pombal, however, still 
delayed for fourteen' days before publishing and bringing it 
into operation, doubtless in the expectation of the receipt 
of more favourable news from Rome, As, however, sucli did 
not arrive, and as the danger by which he was surrounded 
increased continually more and more, he no longer liesiUted 
over the matter, and without trembling passed the Rubicon. 
Infleed. he burnt the bridge after him, in order that he should 
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roturn, nnd the sons of Loyolsi now, for the (Srsi-! 
time, became convinced of the gigantic power of their enemy. 
The language, indeed, which Pombal employed in the decree 
against them was one of anniliilation. After minutely enumer¬ 
ating all the disgraceful acts and crimes of which the Jesuits 
had been guilty in Portugal against the King and State, and 
bringing forward the necessary proof of everything stated he 
caused the monarch to ordain, “in order to protect my royal 
lionour, which is equally the life and soul of the whole mon- 
irchy; m order to maintain uninjured my independence as 
Sovereign and ruler; in order to remove from the midst of mv 
Qominions such extraordinary and great vexation, and to shield 
my subjects from similar frightful occurrences with their sad 
^Sults, I declare the so-called ecclesiastics—the Jesuits, namely 
to be thoroughly corrupt, and to have receded from the rules 
heco^”' deeply-rooted depravity to have 

ever again learning to observe 
nnd .V' ^ notorious rebels, traitors, enemies, 

onl and will again 

m^v kinl?^ tiovernment, the public peace of 

fore orll^^^T’ general welfare of my subjects, and. there- 

as rebels'" T 

this I dec?^^ traitors, and treated as such. On the strength of 
banished -a a f denaturalised, exiled, outlawed, and 

doms and lo^ p®""® ‘ “7 ^ing- 

to return I c "P®’ any time, being allowed 

and calling f mysubjects, of whatever condition 

and confiscation “7 ,f ‘J^eth 

give no shelter Z “y*hat they 

ecclesiastics, ar? 

entertain any in 7? x communication with them or 
bv letter, or thro either verballv or 
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by letter, or turo. , „ • . — , vt^iuany . 

Emanuel Gomez de, ,, pt-rsou. I command Doctor 

Chancellor of my kin , enator of the Palace and High 

nnd to transmit the r ” rmi te mown tin's law now enacted, 
provinces, nnd othe ^ "'ritmg to all tribunals, capitals of 
therein recorded.” *** "^y ^'‘dnions, in order that it be 

Tims ran thp de^j . 

of the Portuguese stat, /V- Jesuits out 

nd It must he admitted 


that It 


WON' 
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could not have been concei\ed in more energetic 


language. 


The carrying out of the decree must needs, therefore, he pro¬ 
ceeded with no less energetically, and on the 17lh Sep¬ 
tember the first ship, freighted with 320 Jesuits, sailed out 
of the Tagus, hound for Civita-Vecchia in the States of the 
Church. Thither had Pouihal determined to send the sons o' 
Loyola, in order that they might all of them be able to gathe’ 
round their old friend and protector the Pope. The seconr 
transport took its departure on the 7th October with 17) 
Jesuits, and there followed in succession, at stated periods 
time, five other transports, which carried in all about tweh® 
hundred Sons of Loyola to the States of the Church. 

Tn vain did the good Fathers hope that the people over whose 
minds they had so long ruled would rise, and by a revolution 
neutralise Pombal’s act of violence. Not one single hand was 
lifted in their behalf, and in several places their memory 


even execrated. 

The expulsion of the Jesuits out of the whole of Portuga;^ 
thus quietly effected, and after the lapse of a year this kinP^om 
saw itself completely freed from the black cohort. Yet, ^ 
am wrong in saying this, as Pombal retained part of tK“> Hi® 
most dangerous and most guilty ones. There were, b''*^'^®^ •'*>0 
eleven whom I have named above, still 113 other*^’ 
most part provincials, procurators, rectors, and per^®”'^g®® ot 
mark, who had been kept in the fortress of St. Jul‘^°> 
upon a rock in the sea, about three hours sail fi°'“ Lisbon.* 
Thirty-nine of these died there between 1759 and ™ost of 

them at a great age ; thirty-six were transferred to^j'^^y y®nr 
1707, among their brethren who had precededthe 
rest, with the exception of one in particular, w*® brought 
to trial, were allowed to go free without punishment 

after the death of King Joseph. The individual 

in question was Father Gabriel Malagri*^’ whom mention 
has frequently been made, one of the influential of the 


• Among them were found Jesuits of all 
lowing Ge?mans;-Rutgor Huudt, from the I trisu. i 

from Bohemia; Ignatius Szeutmartonyi, an • Moriz 
from Upper Germany; Joaepli Kuyling, A; , / 

Aneaburg; Jacob Muller, from the Lower 

Msace; Lorenzo Kaiden, from the Lower I , "‘"Komor frnn!^P^^ 
Anaelm Eckart, both from the Upper llhi’. frnin 

Jacob Graf, from the Lower libine; Job VVestpliaha; and 

Matthias Pillor, Austrian. 


t 
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Loyol.i in Lisbon, to whom was attributed the chief 
guilt respecting the attempt on the King’s life of the 3rd Sep¬ 
tember 1758. But as the Pope of Rome did not authorise the 
Marquis of Pombal “to place ecclesiastics before secular tribu¬ 
nals on account of secular crimes,” the old man of seventy-two 
was handed over to the despotic tribunal of the^Holy Inquisi¬ 
tion, which sentenced him to death by fire on account of heresy 
and other misdeeds. He underwent this punishment on the 
20tli September 1701, as the King did not feel himself at liberty 
to pardon liim; but as he alone of all his associates had ex¬ 
piated his ofiFence with his life, it was not to be wondered at 
that the fraternity gave him out to be a holy martyr and 
honoured him as such. 

.Such was the fate of the Jesuits iu Portugal, and it must be 
reiriarked as extraordinary that such an expulsion should take 
vvface from a Court which had so slavishly obeyed them for 
centuries. But the possibility of such being brought about was 
alone owing to the circumstance that a Marquis de Pombal con 
ducted the government, as it was only a man of his energy, 
genius, and iron will, that could dare to bid defiance to an 
Order which, up to that time, had the credit of being the oracle 
of the kings and the idol of the people. Naturally enough, 
now, the consequence of such a bold step could be no other 
than a shriek of rage on the part of the whole Society of Jesus, 
and their General from this time forth continually kept dinning 
into the ears ol the Pope, Clement XIII., that an interdict 
should at once be imposed upon the kinedom of Portugal. This, 
however, the Holy Father did not dare to do, as the more 
sensible of the Cardinals gave him to understand that the times 
of a Hildebrand were now gone by, and that the nations would 
no longer trouble themselves much about a Bull of Excommu¬ 
nication. On the other band, a still greater evil might easily 
arise out of such behaviour, as it migl.t occur to the Marquis of 
Pombal to make Portugal ipiic^ independent of Rome, with its 
own proper Church government under a Lusitanian Patriarch 
The contemplated excommunication, therefore, remained in 
abeyance, but, none the less, a breach of the peace between 
Romo and Portugal occurred on that account. 

On the 5th July 1760, the PorUigueso anbassador acoomna- 
.ii«d b, all hm ootmkjmoa, quitted Rome, as he 
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able to benr the insults of the Jesuits ; and some weeks previous, 
owing to a want of courtesy towards the royal house, Pombal. 
on the 15th June, gave the Papal Nuncius his passports, with an 
intimation that he must quit the country within four days. 
With the departure of the two ambassadors, the connection of 
Portugal and the States of the Church was completely severed, 
and the Jesuits took care to prevent any reconciliation as long 
as Clement Xlll. lived. The fools thought that no Catholic 
State would be able to exist without a Pope, and that sooner or 
later the King of Portugal must cringe to the Cross; but the 
State of Portugal continued to exist, and Don Joseph I. did 
not bow to the Holy See, notwithstanding that, for eight years, 
the Pope, so to speak, did not exist in Portugal. 
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CHAPTER V. 


DON PEDRO PABLO ABABAOA DE BOLEA, COUNT OP ARANDA ; 

OR, THE ABOLITION OP JESUIT NESTS IN SPAIN. 

We have already shown in the Second Book how the Jesuits in 
Spain became quite an extraordinary power under King Philip II., 
and if later on they somewhat lost ground, because the Domini¬ 
cans, with their Inquisition, opposed them, there still remained 
to them their great riches which they had accumulated, as well 
as frequently their extraordinary influence over the retainers ol 
the Court, and even over the rulers themselves. It is true, 
indeed, that in the middle of the I8th century there still ruled 
in Spain kings, from Philip II. onwards, whose minds were 
darkened completely by bigotry, and if, perhaps, Philip V. formed 
somewhat an exception, on account of the influence of his jovial 
and sprightly, although otherwise very pious, and as regards the 
Church well-disposed wife. Queen Elizabeth, born a princess of 
the House of Parma, this ray of light was again extinguished 
with the accession to the throne of Ferdinand VI., the son of 
Philip and Elizabeth. The latter, a man afllicted with melancholy 
possessed so little mental power, that he was not in a position 
to overcome the suggestions of his Fatlier Confessor, a Domi 
nican, whose influence, however, was paralysed I, ere and there 
1-; the power which bis mother exorcised over him What about 
lhi»Quoon.molhor, however? Owing toI,3r piely, which reward, 
the end of her Ute developed into regular bigotry, ehe had fallen 
more mid more into the haiide of the Jesuit., and, oouse^„en«y° 
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all measures of government were dictated either by the Domi¬ 
nicans, that is, by the King’s Father Confessor, or by the Order j 
of Jesus, that is by the Father Confessor of the Queen-mother. 

On this account it arose that the highly treasonable conduct of 
the sons of Loyola in Paraguay, from which country the Crown 
of Spain derived as much advantage as that of Portugal, did not 
produce by any means such bad blood at the former as at the 
latter Court, an inclination being displayed to substitute grace 
for justice. Indeed, the half-demented King allowed himself to 
be persuaded to give credit to the suggestions of the Fathers, 
that ‘‘the Marquis of Baldilirios, who acted, as we have before I 
seen,, as Spanish Commissary and General, in regard to the well- 
known Paraguay boundary regulation question, was an enemy ^ 

of the Order of Jesus, and wished to bring ruin on this so ' 

thoroughly innocent Society by lies and calumnies,” I 

So the monarch, in the year 1757, sent Don Pedro Oavaglios, 
a man devoted through and through to the Jesuits, to his South 
American colonies, in order to subject the Jesuitical doings there 
to another trial. How he conducted himself can be well imagined, 
and the result was that, although the King’s minister, the Duke 
of Alba, perceived that the memorandum of Oavaglios was but a 
romance written in favour of the Jesuits, the Spanish ruler 
could never be brought to allow of a thorough investigation 
being instituted in regard to the Jesuitical disturbance in Para- ^ 

guay. On this account, also, as long as Ferdinand VI. lived, ' 

the sons of Loyola in Spain were never brought to punish- | 

ment for the crimes committed bv tliem beyond the sea, ! 

solemnising, in fact, a regular tnumpn, wniie, in the neigh¬ 
bouring Portugal, they were subjected to strict imprisonment or 
transported out of the country. 

Still more gloriously did they unfurl their standard, as, after 
the death of Ferdinand, the Queen Elizabeth long retained the 
reins of government, until her second son, the future King 
Charles III.^ who had hitherto ruled over Naples and Sicily, 
arrived in Madrid; the marriage of her first-born with the Por¬ 
tuguese Princess Anna Barbara had been without issue, while the 
latter also died before her husband, so Elizabeth did everything 
that her beloved Fathers required of her. Indeed, she went so 
far as to cause the pamphlets written in Portugal by direction of 
Pomba),in whicli the sons of Loyola were proved to have instigated 
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rcbollion against the Spanish as well ns the Portuguese 
Crown in South America, to he burnt publicly in Madrid by the 
executioner, and, moreover, by her express command, the Holy 


Inquisition had to prepare a regular decree of commendation as 
regards the Society of Jesus. To the great misfortune of the 
said Order, however, the government of their exalted protectress 
did not last even one whole year, as Charles III. took posses¬ 
sion of his newly-inherited throne at the beginning of 1760, 
and this Prince, unfortunately —^hat is, for the Jesuits—allowed 
it to bo seen at once, from the commencement, that he was by 
no means disposed to follow in the footsteps of his brother Fer¬ 
dinand, nor yet, indeed, of his mother Elizabeth. His friend 
was the enlightened Marquis of Montallegre, with whom he had 
read already, with uplifted eyes—oh, frightful crime!--the 
nefarious Monita ad Principes, of which mention has been 
made in the Fifth Book. Besides, did ho not possess for Father 
Confessor, in the Franciscan Joseph Elela, Bishop of Osma, a 
confirmed enemy of the Jesuits? Yes. Did he not decide, too, 
at the commencement of his reign, against the fraternity in the 
great strife between the Chapter of the Metropolitan Church of 
Mexico and Puebla de los Angelos, on one side, and the Order 
of Jesus on the other ? Certainly from such a ruler it was 
impossible for the sons of Loyola to promise anything good for 
themselves, and they contemplated, also, the future with timid 
countenances. It is certainly true that open measures wore 
not taken against them at the first, and they were allowed, 
as heretofore, to remain at peace; they dared also to preach, 
teach, and hear confessions at Court, exactly os during the time 
of the Queen-mother. On the other hand, it did not escape 
their observation that all their proceedings were everywhere 
watched with keen eyes, and this manifest supervision distressed 
them much more, indeed, than even if an open storm had over¬ 
taken them. Was it, perhaps, that proofs were quietly sought 
for against them, in order that they miglit be sharply attacked 
as had already occurred in Portugal ? It ahno.tt appeared to bo 
so, ns in the surrounding of the King not a single Jesuit was lo 
be found, not even a friend of theirs, with the single exception 
of Father Braraieri, the Father Confessor of the Queen-mother. 
Many, too, were the enemies of the Society, if one, indeed, might 
consider as such all those who were enlightened. Thus the 
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King did not hesitate to confide the important oflSce of 
of the HigJ) Council of Castille, in the year 1762, to Pedro 
Rodriguez, Count of Campomanes, who had a great reputation 
for heresy, while “the minister Gregory, Marquis of Squillcns, 
with many other high officials, did not certainly belong to tho 
strong believers. In short, it began to appear every moment 
more serious for the sons of Loyola at the Court of Madrid, and 


when they at length learned, beyond doubt, that the Bishop Roxas, 
another confidant of Charles III., had in a select company 
approved, in candidly expressed terms, the conduct of Porabal 
in regard to the Jesuits, there remained no longer any doubt 
among the latter what was in store for them. But what remedy 
was there for it ? For, in regard to this, how could it be cleared 
up, all the more as they had given no reason to the King to 
warrant such boldness and craft. Towards the end of Lent 
1766, a peculiar kind of commotion was observed among the 
lower orders in Madrid, and not infrequently slight disturb¬ 
ances took place in the evening. Not the less did it turn out 
that the sons of Loyola gave themselves particular trouble to 
entice into the so-called congregations instituted by them, of 
which mention has been previously made, working men and ser¬ 
vants of all kinds, and, indeed, even people of suspicious calling, 
as, for instance, thieves and tho like, and they were observed, 
too, to visit the gaols, in order to undertake spiritual exercises 
with the prisoners there. What could have been the object? 
It could be nothing else than to acquire a right good influence 
over the lower classes of the population of Madrid, and, ns a 
matter of fact, this power increased considerably day by day. 
Marvellously, however, in the same proportion that the influence 
cf the Jesuits increased, the crowds of common people also 
swelled in like degree, and the Government, so far as the police 
were concerned, frequently had trouble in dispersing the popu¬ 
lace, in spite of tlie assistance of the military. At length, in 
the night ol tho 28rd of March, an insurrection broke out, and 


great crowds collected together in all quarters of the city, 
which, whilst penetrating into private houses amidst wild 
ones, in order to plunder, rolled towards the royal palaoo. 
'J’hcy curried with them stones and clubs, and not a few of them 
bad provided tbemselvcs also with weapons, nild wllOM they 
arrived before the closed gates of the palace, they began tc 
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them, madly sliolUing at the same time, “Down with 
Gregory 1 Long live Enzeiiada! Out with the scoundrel of a 
Father Confessor! Long live the holy Fathers of the Order of 
Jesus ! ’■ The rebels evidently had a political aim, which was, 
indeed, no other than to effect a change of Government in favour 
of the sons of Loyola, as Enzenada was a minister who had been 
discharged on account of his friendship for the Jesuits, whereas 
the King’s Father Confessor and the minister Gregory were well 
known as enemies of the Jesuits. Of course, the whole of the 
available royal troops were at once called into requisition in 
order to disperse the ringleaders; but in vain. The troops were 
too weak, the crowds of people too strong, and it was feared that 
the whole of Madrid would be set on fire if serious resistance 
were offered. Charles TIL proceeded to fly to Aranjuez, and 
thither the whole Court followed him, with all who had reason 
to believe that the vengeance of the people might extend also , to 
them. Thereupon the King was urged to remove the motit hated 
among bis present counsellors, in order to appease the revolted 
city, and Charles 111. at once saw that he would be obliged to 
give iu ab(.-iithis. He, therefore, dismissed the min'jster of the 


day, Gregory, togelier' with Bishop Roxas, and, on tin other hand, 
sent foi the Count of Aranda, the Governor-Genera’ of Valcntia, 
iu order to form u new ministry. He did not do tin?, however, 
in any way because Aranda happened to be a fr.’cnd of the 
Jesuits, but because he knew him to bo a shrtwd man of 
culture, of whom one might be convinced beforeliand that he 


would steer the rudder of the State with extraordinary power. 
The first thing, then, that the new minister proposed to do, 
was to surround himself at once with men only of the same 
character, as, for instance, the Count Pilo, Don Pablo Olavides ; 
and secondly, by the proclamation of a general amnesty, he 
brought the capital, which was highly jubilant at the dismission 
of Gregory and Pvoxas, to a state of complete quietude. The 
amnesty, however, was not intinded to bo tlioronghly general, 
*19 the heads and originators of the revolt wore excluded there- 
from, and an especial court of investigation, of whioh Arau/.ia 
himself was prcsidi'iif, was appointed to seuroli into (he uir^tter. 
A number of witnesses were now examimal, partly indeo-'d from 
amongst more spectators, and partly also from those who had 
taken o share iu the disturbance. He, also, did not avail, him- 
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torture in order to get nt the trutli, but contented liimsclf 
with voluntary admissions and answers. What now came out, 
however ? Behold, it was this, tliat the chief leaders of the uproar, 
besides the Marqufs «f Baldeflores, a man inflamed with a wild 
feeling of revenge, were no other than the three Jesuit Fathers, 
fsidor Lopez, Michael Benavente, and Ignatius Gonzalez. This 
was proved by the most positive assurance of highly respectable 
men, such ns, for instance, Don Sylvester Palamarez, Benedetto 
Navarro, Juan Barracan, and others, and it was likewise known 
that different Jesuits,’ although well disguised, were engaged in 
the thickest of the crowd during tlie revolt, inciting and 
encouraging the people. This was an uncomfortable discovery 
for the good Fathers ; it was, indeed, more than uncomfortable, 
and it came more and more to be suspected that this revolt was 
got up, not merely for the removal of a particularly obnoxious 
mifjister, but for something else, indeed, of much greater im¬ 
portances the deposition, namely, of the King himself. That the 
Order of o^esus might be firmly established, what had taken place 
was not alone sufficient; their aim could only be effected by 
getting rid c'f the Monarch, who h.!j^’ >een from t]i»^rst opposed 
to the Order. In other words, ho must be t'^inpelled to abdicate 
in favour of h's younger brother, the Infant Don Louis, a prince 
who was most enthusiastic for the Jesuits. Plans such as these 
which the sms of Loyola had in their heads, came out more and 
more distinedy during the course of the investigation ; and was 
it now a wofider, under such circumstances, when some members 
of the Council of State itself, in relation to this Jesuitical high 
treason, gave it as their opinion, in the presence of the King, 
that peace and security for the State could only bo obtained by 
expelling the Jesuits from Spain ? A formal proposition was, 
certainly, not brought forward, and still less was any resolution 
come to on the matter; but the thing was so thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed that the King liiinself became penetrated with the con¬ 
viction “that the expulsion of the sons of Loyola was the sole 
i‘‘adicnl means that could be of any avail.” On the other linnd, 
hiSp naotlicr Elizabeth, nV soon as she heard a wliisper of the 
matte^r, stepped energetically into the lists for the Society of 
Jesus, w.jtjj object of making her son waver, through lier 
sxtraordin ary power of eloquence. Indeed, she was so far suc- 
cesslul as to. infuse some distrust into him of tlie men to whom 
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for tho present given liis confidence, such as Arnnda, 
Campomnnes, Olavides, d’Ossun, Alba, Florida-Blanca, and 
whatever they might be called ; and it almost appeared as if the 
light which had now begun to dawn over Spain would be again 
extinguished. But, behold ! while the investigation as to the 
revolt was proceeding, the old Queen-mother died, so that there 
was nothing more to fear from her influence, and, at the same 
time, a discovery was made by which the impossibility of 
allowing the sons of Loyola to exist any longer became perfectly 
clear to Charles III. Through the vigilance of Count Aranda 
he succeeded in arresting a messenger who had with him a letter 
from the General of the Order, Ricci, directed to the Provincial 
of Toledo, which contained a plan to drive from the throne the 
reigning King, under the pretence of his being a bastard, and 
to put in his place the Infant Louis. It was further found, on 
a domiciliary search being made at the residence of the 
Procurator- General of the .Jesuits in Madrid, that there was a 
printed paper in which the same theme was treated of, and in 
which it was attempted to be proved that Charles III. was no 
son of his reputed father, Philip V., but the fruit of a love alfuir 
which tho late Queen Elizabeth had cherished with Cardinal 
Alberoni. Finally, two Jesuits were arrested, close on the 


French frontier, whoso intention it was to proceed from Madrid 
to Rome, and, on search being made in their travelling bags, a 
packet was found addressed to the General of the Order, Ricoi, 
wliich contained two copies of the above-mentioned highly 
treasonable document. 


There was now more than sufficient proof of what had been 
intended by the sons of Loyola, and it is obvious that, in the 
present position of the matter, no other course remained open to 
King Charles than to wage war against the Society of Jesus. 
His Crown, his honour, as well as that of his deceased mother, 
were at slake—the same lady who had shown such infinite kindness 
to the Jesuits, and who now, in the grave, i-eaped such a reward. 
The affair must be proceeded with, and tli.>y must be punished 
and, indeed, in an exemplary manner! But how was the work 
to be set about ? Somewhat in the same way as Pombal had 
done in Portugal—by a public trial ? It would have been easy 
to institute this, and to have proved the crimes of the sons of 
Loyola over and over again; but then it would have beim 
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n6cessftry to go into tlie bnstnrd question, and, although i\ 
was all a Jesuitical invention, it would have given rise to 
a monstrous scandal. Oampomanes and Mognino, the two 
Crown Fiscals, and ab-the same time the greatest juridical nota¬ 
bilities .of Spain, on tli'is account, advised another course of 
procedure; and of this the whole Council of State approved, as 
well os the juridical faculty of Alcala, who were privately con¬ 
sulted on the subject. In other words, a resolution was come 
to, on the 28th February 1767, to banish, then and for ever, the 
Society of Jesus, as being generally injurious and highly treason¬ 
able, out of all the possessions of the Spanish monarchy, and to 
recommend to Count Aranda to carry out this resolution 
Ibrihwitb. Moreover, the whole of the members of the Council 
of State took an oath to the King not to breathe a word or give 
the slightest hint of what was in contemplation, but, on the 
contrary, to preserve towards the Jesuits a perfectly easy 
demeanour, in order that the blow against them might be all 
the more certain of being succes.sful. As soon as all this was 
clearly determined. Count Aranda set himself about carrying 
into effect the proposition resolved upon, and he did so in 
such a way, indeed, that no one could withhold admiration. 

All the superior Spanish ofiBcials in the whole of the Spanish 
monarchy, as well as all the military commandants in the towns 
in which there existed Jesuitical colleges, residencies, or houses 
of other description, at once received packets, the contents of 
which were precisely the same, and provided with the King’s 
seal; the contents thereof were extremely mysterious, ns, upon 
the packet being opened, another was found provided with three 
seals, together with an open note, in which the following words 
were to be read : 

“ On pain of death you shall not open the document provided 
with three seals, previous to the 2nd of April, at the hour of 
sunset, and the same punishment will await you, if anyone, be 
he whom he may, discloses his having received a secret writiag.” 

Precisely similar instructions were forwarded to all the 
prefects, governors, and commandants, in the different colonies 
of Asia and America, only, of course, in this case, owing to 
the far distance of the localities, the date of the opening was ■ 
necessarily deferred One may well imagine the anjeiety that 
o.visted among those officials and commandants on their, receiving 
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remarkablo document, and, not the less may it he supposed, 
how dilTicult it was for them to restrain their anxiety; but they 
all did so, without a single exception, and the secret remained 
inviolate up till the 2nd April. As soon, however, as the sun 
went down on that day, all these secret packets were opened at 
the same time, and what was now their astonishment when the 
matter in question became known to them! Among other 
things, the document ran as follows: 

“ I convey to you herewith all my authority and Koyal power; 
ns soon ns you have opened this document you will at once 
summon all the troops, and, accompanied by them, you will 
immediately betake yourself to the house or college of the 
Jesuits. Having arrived there, you shall place a sentinel at the 
door; you sluill awaken all the members of the Society, one 
with another, out of their sleep, and arrest them. Thereupon 
you shall seal, with the Royal seal, the archives and magazines, 
take the whole books and papers which may be found there into 
safe keeping, and intimate to the Jesuits that they must follow 
you without daring to take anything away with them except 
their prayer-hooks, mantles, end hats, and whatever linen may 
be required for a long journey. As soon as you have requi¬ 
sitioned a sufficient number of carriages, you shall place the 
Jesuits therein and convey them to the seaport I here point out 
to you. There, ships sliiill be already in waiting to transport 
the Fathers to their destination, and as soon as you have 
delivered over your prisoners to the captains, your responsibility 
shall he at an end. But this, however, I must tell you, that after 

the embarkation of the Fathers, if a single one of the Society_ 

the sick not even excepted— be found in your department or 
province, you shall atone for this by death. Yo el Rey, that is 
the King.” 


Thus ran the order which the governors and superior officials 
received from the Government, and that they strictly carried out 
the same may be well understood. In this manner were the 
whole of the sons of Loyola, throughout all Spain, numbering 
about six thousand, arrested at the same hour, that is, about 
L' midnight on the 2nd April 17C7, and a few days afterwards they 
^ all found themselves, without excepti«u, on the ships already 
prepared for them. It was a master-stroke, the like of which 
had never before been seen, and the whole of Christendom were 
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SO astonished thereat that it could not for a long time recovo? 
itself. The King, on this account, now found it necessary to 
make public tl>e reasons for which he had perpetrated this great 
deed, and thus at once that celebrated decree called The 
Pragmatic Sanction ” made its appearance, in which the ex¬ 
pulsion of the sons of Loyola, and the confiscation of their 
whole property, was authorised. Besides, the Pope was imme¬ 
diately informed, by special courier, of what had taken place, 
and it was declared to him that it was only from the direst 
necessity that this had been done. But what did all these 
representations signify ? 

The laity perceived that, the ruler of Spain could not have 
acted differently; that he had, indeed, proceeded even very 
leniently against a Society which had tried to rob him of his 
honour, and, at the same time, of his throne, when he merely 
expelled them from the country and confiscated their possessions. 
The Pope, on the other hand, with his congenial clergy, became 
quite beside himself from terror and confusion, and many even, 
as, for instance, the General Eicci, fainted. So soon, however, as 
the first impression was got over, rage and fury took its place, 
and they would gladly have ushered the King of Spain into 
eternity. As, however, this could not be done, his Holiness 
at once addressed a letter to the said Monarch, on the IGth 
April, in which the latter, by the welfare of his soul which stood 
in great danger, was conjured to withdraw the measures which 
liad been taken against the Jesuits, as there did not exist a more 
guiltless, more useful, more pious, and more holy society than 
theirs. But King Charles, after lie had previously deliberated 
with his counsellors, replied shortly and concisely that he abided 
by the expulsion of the Jesuits and that he would not depart 
from his resolution ; .and, ns the Papal Court threatened that 
the expelled Jesuits would not be received into the Roman 
States, but would he sent back again to Spain, he, on that 
account, assigned to each of the 0,000 exiles a yearly income of 
100 piasters for life, to be paid to tliem in ready-money until 
the last of the Spanish Jesuits had died out. None of them, ■ 
however, dared to return again to Spain as long .as Charles 
nr. niul liis son, Charles IV., governed. 
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ilEGlOIDES IN EEANCB. 

In no country in tlie world did the sons of Loyola bring their 
tneory of regicide more into practice than in France, as in no 
other land were their interests so often and so greatly at stake 
08 in Gaul. The reader kno>v8, from what has gone before, .that 
the Jesuits, towards the end of the 16th century, formed the 
plan of uniting the whole of European Christendom into one 
universal monarchy under the sceptre of the House of Hapsburg, 
which was totally dependent on them, and which already in 
those clays had possession of a great part of the world, namely, 
^pain, Poitugal, Lower Italy, the Netherlands, Germany, and 
Hungary, To carry this plan into operation in France, they 
instituted the Guise party," which might just as well have 
been called tlie “ Spanish party," as it v/as j^rincipally supported 
through the money and troops of Philip II., the monarch desig¬ 
nated to be the universal sovereign. 

Publicly, however, the Jesuits were prudently silent about their 
piojeot of placing the crown of France in the hands of Philip IL, 
and only their most ardent adherents were very secretly initiated 
into this secret. They sought, however, to bring the great 
masses, and more especially the reigning Royal House, into the 
belief that the “ Guise partywas the party of good Catholics," 
that is, the party of those at whoso heart lay the defence and 
extension of Roman Catholioisui, and every Frenchman who did 
not adhere to the heretical Huguenots must necessarily bo 
brought to join the same, , 
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At that time Henry HI. swayed the destinies of hrnnee 
(J 574-89), a bad man and ruler, like the wliole brood of Queen 
Catherine de Medici, called by an author of those days “ the 
Florentine she-wolf,” at the same time a very good Catholic, 
and, especially, a bigoted adherent of the Koman priesthood. 
The Jesuits, on that account, brought him with ease to enter the 
League of the Guises, and later on, at Blois, on the 19th July 
1588, he . confirmed by oath on the Host his adherence thereto. 
.But immediately afterwards a renegade confided to him the 
secret of the League, and, as he became sufficiently convinced, 
on accurate investigation, that in deed and in truth it was really 
a question of causing a revolution in favour of the Hapsburger, 
Philip IL, he thereupon resolved to be beforehand with this plan 
by an act of violence. He, therefore, caused the Duke of Guise 
with his brother the Cardinal of Loraine, to be murdered, on 
the 23rQ of December 1588, and made himself master of the 
persons of the Cardinal of Bourl-n, the Archbishop of Lyons, 
the Prince de Joinville, and the Duke of Nevers. A severe blow 
for the League, certainly. It did not, however, lose courage on 
that account, and at once chose the Duke of Mayenne, brother 
of the murdered Guises, as its leader. Indeed, the city of Paris 
called upon him to become the General-Viceregent of the 
kingdom, and the Sorbonne absolved the French people from all 
obedience to the King! 

In this great necessity there was nothing remaining for the 
latter to do but to throw himself into the arm- of his brother- 
in-law, Henry of Navarre, the great leader of the Protestant 
Huguenot party, and, on the 30tli April 1589, he determined on 
an alliance with him for life or death. Thereupon, they augmented 
their united armius to 40,000 men, and at once advanced on 
Paris, wliicb was defended by the Duke of Mayenne. The siege 
began, and made rapid progress, notwithstanding that the Pope 
came to the assistance of the Parisians with a Bull of Excommu¬ 
nication, which he now launched against Henry Ill., as well ns 
against Henry of Navarre. Already the dispositions for the 
storm were made, and there could not be the slightest doubt of a 
successful result, as the besieged began to sutler severely from 
hunger. A young fanatical Dominican monk, named Jacques 
Clement, endeavoured now to give a new turn to the matter by 
a deed of blood, and he succeeded by most extraordinary bohi- 
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ness. He went, in Paris, where ho lived, to the Count of Brienne, 
whom he knew to be a secret retainer of Henry IIL, and begged 
him to give him a pass and letter of recommendation to the 
King, as he Imd to disclose to him extraordinarily important 
facts relative to the League. The Count accorded the petition 
of the monk without forming the least distrust about the matter, 
and, provided with the pass and letter, the latter hastened to the 
royal camp at-St. Cloud, two miles to the west of Paris, on the 
31st of July 1589. 

Early next morning, at 7 o'clock, he was brought by Jacques 
de Guesle, the General Procurator, in person to the King, who 
had already got up, and Clement at once delivered to him the 
letter of the Count of Brienne. ‘‘ Well," said the King, '' the 
Count writes me that you have very important communications 
to make; well, I am ready to listen.” The monk crossed his 
arms and threw a significant look bn the Procurator*General, 
as well as on the Iving’s Adjutants, Colonel Montpesat ot 
Iiognac, and Jean de Levis, Baron of Mirepoix; thereupon, the 
King gave a sign to the three to withdraw out of ear-shot, and as 
soon as this occurred Clement advanced close to the Monarch. 
Instead of speaking, however, he drew a sharp knife out from 
his wide sleeves, and buried it deeply in the abdomen of the 
King. Henry cried aloud, and immediately withdrew the knife 
out of the wound in order to throw it in the face of the 
murderer. He then, however, fell back and lost conscious¬ 
ness. “ The King is dead ! " cried out the two officers and the 
Procurator-General, and threw themselves on the miserable 
monk, whom they transfixed twenty times with their swords, 
and they did not cease thrusting at him until he lay dead at 
their feet, and then they bethought them to summon doctors, in 
order, if possible, still to save the King. Tins, however, was 
not possible, and he died four-and-twenty hours afterwards, in 


the early inoriiing of the 2nd of August. 


This was the first regicide wliich took place in France, and, 
oi course, it was sought with great energy to asoertain who it 
was that bad impelled the monk to such a cruel deed. But only 
very unsatisfactory data were now obtainable, as they ]jad been 
in such a hurry, after the perpetrated deed, to remove the miiv 
derer out of the world, instead of making previous inquiries and 
investigations, and i is even now impossible to say with 
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historical certainty whose tool Jacques Clement bad heen. There 
were still, however, strong indications that tlie Jesuits had a 
hand in tlie game, as they, at the time, proclaimed loudly from 
the pulpit that whoever would procure the removal of the present 
Nero SardanapaluS", that is. King Henry III., into the other 
world would do a most serviceable work. They also instituted 
in Toulouse and other places, as soon as the murder had been 
accomplished, public prayers, processions, and other indications 
of rejoicing, and everywhere celebrated Clement as a holy 
martyr for the good cause. Indeed, one of the most conspicuous 
members of the Mariana, so highly esteemed by them, denomi¬ 
nated the miserable murderer as the eternal honour of France 
{(Bternum Galliot dectis), and even pronounced the crime {De 
Rege^ lib. i. cap. vi.) to be a charming and distinguished 
deed, from which the rest of the rulers might derive a wholesome 
lesson.’* Other Jesuit authors expressed themselves in precisely 
similar terms, and the least song of praise given to him by them 
was that the cowardly assassin resembled Judith, Eleazer, or 
Maccabmus. 

In short, it was doubly certain — first, that, if it was the hand 
of a Dominican who had killed the last • of the Valois, this 
Dominican had obtained his murderous design from the teaching 
of the Jesuits on regicide; and, secondly, that the sons of 
Loyola, by their foolish songs of praise which in their writings 
and preaching they paid to the murderer, made themselves 
accomplices in the deed of infamy. None of them, however, 
were brought to justice, and the sole accomplice who sufiered 
the punishment of death was the Dominican, Father Edmund 
Bourgoin, prior of the cloister in which Jacques Clement lived. 
He was condemned by the Parliament of Tours, in the year 
1500, to be tom asunder by four horses, simply and solely 
from his having confessed to having been aware of Clement’s 
intention, and not having given any hint thereof. 

On the death of Henry HI., Henry of Navarre, although only 
after a severe battle with the League, ascended the throne of 
France under the title of Henry IV. He solemnly abjured his 
Protestant faith on the 25tli July 1593, in order to meet the 
prejudices of his Catliolic subjects, wlio numbered by far 
the greater part of the French population. The Catholics of 
France had thus no longer any reason to contend against this 
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slightest doubt, and the less so, indeed, as Pope Clement VIII. 
immediately afterwards absolved him from the excommunication 
which had been launched against him by Sixtus V. Thus was 
Henry IV., in fact, recognised by almost all his enemies as King 
of France ; and the whole kingdom breathed again more freely, 
as tiie civil war which had so frightfully desolated the country 
began, at length, to reach its termination. One single party 
alone, however, namely the Jesuits, who, by the succession to the 
throne of the Bearners, saw their project of a universal Hapsburg 
monarchy destroyed, never allowed themselves to come to any 
understanding about it, hut, now that there was no longer any 
prospect of a renewal of an optm state of war, sought to attain 
their end by secret cabals, by conspiracies, by secret intrigues, 
and by misdeeds. Cost what it would, Henry IV. must he at 
once removed from the world, as under so fine a statesman and 
powerful a warrior as him France must necessarily be raised to 
too great a height to be later on easily conquered by a Haps- 
hurgor. He must, therefore, he made away with, and this could 
best he done, most surely and most quickly, by murder. 'This 
deed, however, must not be accomplished by a regular Jesuit, 
because thereby, possibly, there would arise danger for the 
existence of the whole Society of Jesus, and, consequently, there 
remained nothing else for it hut to procure from the rest of 
mankind a suitable instrument. Such an one was, indeed, dis¬ 
covered, or, moi’e properly, three wore by degrees found, namely, 
Peter Barribre, Jean or Johann Chatel, and Francis Kavaillac, 
but it was only the last who succeeded in accomplishing the 
King's death. 

In the summer of 1593 an agent of the Duke of Florence, a 
man of about thirty years of age, who in dress and conduct 
betrayed himself to have been a soldier, addressed the Dominican 
Father Seraphin Bavchi in the streets of l^yons, and requested 
that he should immediately hear lus confession. Tlie Dominican, 
greatly struck by the shy and, at the same time, fanatical look of 
the man, took him into his private dwelling, and at once begged 
him to tell him everything that weighed upon his mind. The 
man did as he was requested ; but his confession must have 
comprised something very frightful, as, when he had come to an 
end, Father Seraphin looked fearfully pale, as if he had been 
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Struck witli liglitning. 
the Father did not, as 


Sfill more remarkable was it 
was the usual practice, accord abso¬ 


lution to his new confessant ; but, on the contrary, refused 
it to him, not even^ allowing him to depart without violent 
words. In the meantime, a Monsieur de Brancaleone, a 
nobleman in the service of Queen Louisa, ’ widow of Henry 
III., entered the room of the Dominican, and thereupon the 
man of soldierly appearance suddenly dashed out of the apart¬ 
ment. M. de Brancaleone, however, had time to fix his eyes 
upon the man, and so accurately, indeed, as at once to ob¬ 
serve that somet])ing very unusual had happened. He did not. 
however, long remain unenlightened as to what the unusual 
occurrence had been, as the Dominican, trembling from horror 
and indignation, communicated everything that the soldier had 
confided to him under the seal of secrecy as a confessional 
mystery. He betrayed it to him, as it was a question of life and 
death, and as the fortune of the whole of France was at stake 
if ho delayed for a moment to keep back the statement. The 
man who had just dashed out of the apartment was formerly a 
soldier in the army of the Due de Guise, called Peter Barriere, 
and had nothing less on his mind than the intention to murder 
King Henry IV. He had for a long time entertained tliis 
thouglit, and chiefly from conversation with a Jesuit Father; 
but as lie then confessed his intention to several other eccle¬ 
siastics, and, among them, even to the Chief Vicar of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Lyons, he had been most earnestly dissuaded from his 
enterprise. The same also occurred, as we have seen, with regard 
to the Dorninican, Seraphin Barchi, but without result, as Peter 
Barrifere or La Barr, dashed out of the apartment, exclaiming 
that he would immediately go to Paris, and obtain there better 
advice from tlie sons of Loyola in the Rue Jacob. There was 
not a minute to lose, then, if King Henry was to bo saved, 
and Brancaleone, after a short discussion with Father Seraphin, 
threw himself on horseback, in order to hasten to Nevers to the 
Duke of the same name, to be provided by him with a proper 
pass. The latter did this at once, and Brancaleone pursued 
his journey forthwith in search of the King, but he met with so 
many hindrances on tho way, that several weeks elapsed before 
he reached the city where Henry IV. had his temporary residence 
Pt that period. 
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n5rc lind, in the meantime, safely arrived in Paris, and 
was there at once Ibrought by the Pastor of St. Andrfe des Axts, 
under the name of Christopher Aubry, to the Rector of the 
Jesuit College, Father Claude de Varade. He, however, took up 
the matter in a very different way from wliat Sernphin Barchi 
had done in Lyons, as he at once declared to Barriere that the 
circumstance of the King becoming Catholic was nothing but a 
political comedy, and not the result of any inward conviction 
whatever; accordingly it was only the death of Henry, that 
horrible heretic, that could preserve the Catholic religion in 
security. Precisely the same opinion was enunciated by Father 
Commolet,* who, by command of the Eector, heard the confession 
of Barriere, and thus the wretched man, in obtaining complete 
absolution for his murderous intention, had his last scruples 
of conscience removed. He was thus now firmly determined, 
according to the invitation of the Jesuits, to remove King 
Henry out of the world, and, with this purpose, as soou as he 
loft the house in the Rue J.acob, he bought for himself a strong 
knife, which lie got sharpened on both sides. He now informed 
himself as to the place of the King’s residence, and, as he ascer¬ 
tained t.iat he was in St. Denys, he at once betook himself 
there. As, however, no favourable opportunity presented itself, 
le followed his high game from there to Grouay, then to Crecy, 
t lence to Champs-sur-Marne, and, lastly, to the town of Melun, 

w ere e in vain sought an opportunity for making use of his 
m e. In the latter city, at length, there was to be an end 
to lis chase, as, upon the 20th of August, the very day on which 
Brancaleone arrived, Barriere was arrested by the Grand Provost 
of the royal house. After a short denial, the miserable wretch 
confessed everything, without even being put to the torture. He 
was, consequently, only justly condemned to a cruel death, and 
this he suffered on the 31st August 1693. His accomplices 
on the other baud, escaped all punishment, as the city of 
Pans had not. up to this time, yielded to King Henry, and 

pretty certain of the matter, as lie immeUhitol^ 

«t. Bartholomew, in Paris, upon the murder pornoU-ati^he wi cbiirch of 
of Moab, and loudly exclaimed, “ Wo reouii^ 
monk, soldier, or shcplierd mattorrnot but ^ 

couBolo yourselves,” he added at tL cud nf " But 

days you shall witness this divine deed within a few 

may bo successfully accomplished ” Tho wordn'^nno^V*^**'' miracle 

eination intended by Barri)C ^ ^ ^ u«sas 
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thev could noh therefore he caught. Later on, however, as 
Paris also declared itself ready to pay homage to its right¬ 
ful lord, those above named found it best to escape secretly 
from Paris, in the suite of the Cardinal Legate Plaisance, and 
to seek for protection, and security in the Papal city of 
Avignon. 

This attempt at murder on the part of Peter Barriers had, as 
we have seen, no hurtful consequences for King Henry IV.; it 
was otherwise, however, for tlie sons of Loyola, as they were un¬ 
hesitatingly blamed throughout the whole of France as the authors 
of this attempt. Moreover, people busied themselves, immeasur¬ 
ably, to discover the grounds of their hatred to Henry, and it 
was found out at once that it was a question with them of 
notliing loss than conferring the crown of France on a foreign 
Prince, and putting it on the head of the Hapsburger, Philip 
11. In consequence thereof it was judged expedient, by the 
Government, in the year 1594, to issue a public address to the 
French people, holding forth against the Spanish machinations, 
and at the eiime time, in relation thereto, to demand a new oath 
of fidelity from its subjects. Every Frenchman, whether belong¬ 
ing to the priesthood or the laity, rendered this oath; the 
Jesuits alone declined to do so, and, in the event of the people 
becoming infuriated, as, for instance, when their college was 
stormed in Lyons, they shut their schools aud churches rather 
Llian render compliance. In consequence of this, it came to be 
a subject of debate in many circles whether it would not be 
expedient tliat the Society of Jesus should be entirely prO' 
hibited in France, and more particularly the University of Paris 
occupied itself with this question, as the Jesuits had infringed 
so much and so powerfully on their rights. Indeed, they carried, 
as we Imve already noticed in a former Book, their old strife 
with the Society of Jesus so far as to briug the matter afresh 
before Parliament, and earnestly urged the King that this tri¬ 
bunal should deliver its judgment thereon. 

There was much at stake, then, as far as the Jesuits were 
concerned—indeed, unusually much; nothing less than their 
very existence on French soil, and this could never be assured 
BO long as a King sat upon the throne who had only become 
Catholic from political motives—so long, in fact, as Henry IV. 
lived, xvlio conceded the Protestants the same rights as life 
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believers, and continually allowed himself to be 
governed, or, at all events, influenced, by his hereticol 
Minister, Sully. Away with him, then,” was once more the 
cry of the Jesuits; “away with him, under any circumstances, 
and, indeed, as quickly as possible, as there is danger in every 
moment’s delay.” Moreover, the sons of Loyola were not 
satisfied with words merely, but they also soon caused them to 
be followed by deeds, and their instrument this time was Jean 
Chatel, a youth of nineteen, whom they had educated especially 
to be a regicide* 

The matter proceeded as follows: On the 27th December 
1594 Henry IV. returned to Paris from Picardy, where he had 
just recently obtained a victory over his enemies, and at once 
betook himself, followed by a jubilant number of the people, to 
the Hotel Bouchage, in which resided Gabrielle d^Estreu, Duchess 
of Beaufort, bis beautiful mistress. Here be received the homage 
of several Parisian gentlemen, who hastened to greet their 
Monarch, and there he was in a very happy and free-hearted 
mood, for no one was denied access to him. Among others who 
presented themselves to him were Messieurs Ilagny and Mon- 
tigny, and the latter kneeled down to kiss the King^shand, while 
the Monarch, on his part, bent to raise him up and embrace 
him. At this moment, a pale thin young man rushed through 
the crowd standing at thedoor, and threw himself upon Henry IV. 
and dealt him a violent blow with a knife that he flourished. 
The murderer aimed at the heart of the King, but, as the latter 
had just bent himself forwards, the blow missed its mark and 
only cut his lip. This was cut through, and even one of his 
teeth was broken by the blow, but the ruler sustained no further 
injury, nor did he lose his presence of mind for an instant. 
Those present, of course, threw themselves at once upon the 
assassin, who, in the first moment of rage, was nearly torn in 
pieces. The King, however, ordered him to be delivered over 




to the Provost Marshal, and this mandate was consequently 
obeyed. 

While the Monarch now hastened to Notre Dame in order to 
ofier up thauks to God for his safety, an investigation into the 
abortive crime at once began, and eVen at the first hearing, 
which lasted until late in the night, the full truth came out. 
The name of the youug man was, os we have said above, Jeon 
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Chatel, and he was the son of a well-to-do and respcetablo 
married couple, the cloth-makers Pierre Chatel and Dame Denise, 
//ee Hazard. In order to give him a good education, his father 
send him to th6 Jesuits, in thej -called College of Clermont, 
and here he pursued his studies to his eighteenth year. Good 
morals, however, he did not learn, as there never existed such 
a dissolute and disorderly young man as Jean Chatel, who did 
not even recoil from incest with his youngest sister, of whom 
there were two, but no brother. Besides, there were occasions 
when he was seized with the most bitter remorse, and it was in 
one of these that the thought came into his head for the first time 
of murdering the King. He had been frequently, of late, taught 
by his teacher of philosophy, the Father Jean Gueret, that it 
would be a very meritorious deed to remove out of the world 
the tyrant Henry TV., because ho was the patron of heretics, and 
ho also had the idea that should he execute this meritorious 
work he might escape the pains of hell, which he so very much 
feared, or, at all events, in some degree lessen them. The 
thought soon took root in him, and as the Eoctor of the College, 
the'Father Jean Guignard, to whom he spoke about the matter, 
expressly assured him that by an especially meritorious trans¬ 
action, like the crime which he contemplated, he would not 
merely moderate, but might even be enabled to avert, eternal 
damnation altogether, those ideas sank deeper and deeper into 
his heart, till in the end he formed the firm resolution to per¬ 
petrate the murder of the King. 

In order that this determination might not prove to be 
evanescent, the pious Fathers of the Order ot Jesus put liim 
through a course of spiritual exercises, and displayed before him 
frightful pictures of hell and the punishments of hell-fire, pro¬ 
ducing in him thereby an almost insane kind of ecstasy. In 
short, from Chatel’s confession it became apparent that no one 
but the Jesuits had instilled the thought into him of tjiking the 
King s life, and the people of Paris became so enraged on this 
account that they proceeded to storm the College of Clermont, 
with the view of devoting it to flames, with all tliSf it con- 
tuiiied. It was found necessary, therefore, to place a strong 
armed force there, in order to save the hated Loyoliles from this 
late; the authorities would not have been justified, however, 
in adopting this measure hud not Father Gueret, Chuters teuehur, 
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beeu, at tliu same timc^ arrested, while it had been made known 
that the whole College would be thoroughly searched, and the 
guilty proceeded against with the strictest severity. 

The investigation was, in fact, at once carried out, and the 
consequence was that the Eector of the College, Father Guignard, 
was also brought into tlie Conciergerie, wherein were all the 
other prisoners. In the secret drawer of a writing-table several 
manuscripts prepared by him were found, in which he quite 
uublushingly defended the regicide, and said of Jaques Clement, 
among other things, that ho had performed an extremely heroic 
action when he murdered King Henry III. Further, he laid 
down, in this document, the proposition that there never would 
be any peace or good fortune for the Catholic Church until the 
crown of France should be torn from the House of Bourbon ; 
and, lastly, ho endeavoured to prove that it was the duty of 
every Catholic to remove, either publicly or secretly, the Fox of 
Bearn, that is. King Henry IV., whom he held to be worse than 
oven a Herod, and yet a regular warfare could not be carried on 
against him. Frightful teaching, in truth — teaching, indeed, 
eminently calculated to direct the horror of the world against 
the entire Society of Jesus; for could the Jesuit College be 
regarded as anything else than a nursery for assassination and 
assassins ? 

After these proofs had been clearly established, not only 
against Chatel, but also against the aforesaid Jesuits, the Par¬ 
liament proceeded to pass soutonoo, and, first of all, condemned 
the murderer to well-merited punishment. This was carried out 
on the 29th December, and therefore only two days after the 
attempted murder; it took place on the eveuing of that day 
by torchlight, and a right fearful punishment it, indeed, was. 
The delinquent was first of all brought to the square in front of 
Notre Dame, with nothing but his shirt on, and upon his knees 
made to beg pardon for liis contemplated crime. Ho was then 
taken ou an ash cart to the Plnee do Grieves, where the execu¬ 
tioners were in readiness, in order to pinch his hands and thighs 
with red-hot tongs. Thereupon the knife with which he had 
thrust at the King was placed in his hand, and the latter was 
laid on the block and struck off willi an axo. Lastly fo 
horses were uttaelied to bis arms and feet, and in this way^ho 
was tom into four pieces, the remains, with the hand and truiik^ 
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then thrown upon a heap of wood, which was set on fire, 
and all was burnt to ashes. 

Thus died Jean Chatel, the murderous pupil of the Jesuits, 
and not less severe waa.the judgment which was awarded to the 
Jesuits by Parliament. Father Guignard, like Chatel, was brought 
in his shirt to do penance on his knees at Notre Dame, and 
suflercd the punishment of death at the Place de Greves. The 
life of Father Gueret was spared, but he, together with five 
others belonging to his College, were banished for ever 
from French soil. The Jesuit body, as a whole, was ban¬ 
ished out of France, because it had been proved incontestably 
that as leaders of youth, as disturbers of the public peace, 
the pious Fathers were enemies of the King and State; and 
within three days after the proclamation had been made, they 
had to leave their colleges, and the country itself within Iburteen 
days. Lastly, the Parliament ordered that the house in which 
Chatel had lived should be pulled down, and, when this was 
done, it caused to he erected on the spot a pyramid upon which 
the shameful deed of the murderer, as well as the vileness of the 
Jesuits, was engraven in golden capital letters, in order that 
the latest posterity should not forget what a frightful thing had 
occurred in Paris towards the end of the year 1594 ; and 
especially, that horror of the Society of Jesus should for ever 
remain ineffaceable. 

Thus acted the Parliament of Paris, in which sat none but 
sagacious and enlightened men; but, unfortunately, things did 
not long remain thus, as the sons of Loyola contrived to evade 
completely this edict of expulsion. Strict, indeed, as the order 
ran, which expelled the Jesuits out of the whole of France, and 
strictly as it was urged to be carried out in such towns as Paris, 
Rennes, Dijon, Rouen, and others, a number of the Fathers 
succeeded in evadLng the order, and not a few of them remained 
in the country unmolested, as soon as they arrayed themselves 
in secular clothing. Besides, a great number of them fled to 
the provinces of Guienne and Languedor, as well as to I^oraine, 
where the last of the Guises, the Duke of Mayenue, resided 
under the protection of {Spain, and in the towns of Tou¬ 
louse, Metz, Verdun, &c. The Black Cloaks swarmed openly, 
therefore, for a long time. In short, the order of their expul- 
'Jion existed, for the most part, merely on paper, and it was 
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observed, from the schemes which they ventured to hatch on 
behalf of their re-establishment, that the more influential among 
tliem had remained within the boundaries of France. Recog¬ 
nising the fact that, in order to win the favour of a monarch, it 
is above all things req^uisite to bring over to one’s side those in 
his immediate company, they made a dead set at certain Court 
favourites, as Messieurs Bellievre, La Vareimes, and others, 
who were to Henry IV. what later Lebel, the provider of 
the ill -lamed deer park, was to Louis XV.; nor did they even 
neglect the apron-string of a chambermaid, if thereby they might 
hope to penetrate into the bed-chamber of a royal mistress. 
Most of all, however, they relied upon the eflPorts of their 
great patron, the Pope of the day, Clement VIII.; and, in truth, 
he moved heaven and earth in order to bring about a change in 
I ranee in favour of the Society of Jesus. It was, however, 
througliout a period of several years without avail, seeing that 
Heniy IV. yielded nothing, either to the representations of 
Corrhnnl Legato Villerov, who acted as Ambassador in Rome, 
ny autograph letters of the Pope himself, 
o was'different from this in the year 16119. At that time 
Henry IV. had determined upon a separation from his spouse, 
Margaret of Valois, and, the matter having arrived at that point, 
b*e went to the Pope to pronounce tlio divorce. The latter 
declared himself ready and willing to meet this request, hut 
only on condition that the edict of banishment against the 
Jesuits should be revoked. What was, then, Henry IV. to do ? 
He promised to act as the Pope wished, but the latter must 
give l)im time, in order that he might be able to prepare his 
French subjects for what was to happen. A short time after¬ 
wards, still in the year 1599, Henry married again, with Mario 
de Medicis, daughter of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and, as 
uhe had been in the luiiids of the Jesuits from her earliest 
youth, it was apparent that, from the dav of her marriage, she 
would not omit any favourable opportunity in order to cause 
her husbaud to become lavoiirablo to them. Besides she 
brought with hor to tlie Court Father Lorenzo Magius in all 
respects an experienced Jesuit; and at the same tirno being a 
fine companion and wit, fie soon obtained great influence over 
the lung. The couseciuehee was, that great forbearance was 
endeavoured to be show^n as to the treatment of the 
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sons of Loyola, when they began to return mcogmto into the 
country here and there, as teachers, in secular olothiug; 
the Monarch still hesitated, however, for several years longer, to 
restore tliem legally, and the edict of banishment still nominally 
remained in force during all this time. When, however, in the 
year 1003, French Loraine, the last province adhering to the 
Guises, was conquered, Henry IV. at once removed his Court 
for a time to Metz. He had scarcely, however, arrived there 
(for, as I have already said, that country was inundated by the 
Jesuits), when the Jesuit Provincial, Father Ignatius Armand, 
in company with the most sagacious of his subjects, craved an 
audience of the Monarch, and obtained it by the intercession of 
Fouquets de la Varennes, the confidant of the royal peccadilloes. 
On his knees he prayed the Monarch to fulfil the promise which 
he had given to the Holy Father in Borne, and assured liim, 
weeping, Avith a solemn oath, that none should surpass the 
Order of Jesus in all France in fidelity and devotion. In short, 
he left no means untried to move King Henry to revoke 
the edict of banishment, and finally, to his joy.^ . 
witnessed the acomplishment of his designs, although. 
only conditionally. 

In the same year, at the beginning of September 1 60/ 

King allowed the sons of Loyola to settle in the t ^ 
Toulouse, Agen, Khodes, Bordeaux, Perigueux, Limo 
non, Le Puy, Aubergaz, Beziers, Lyons, Dijon, andN^ .<^'^cho; 
on the other hand, they were not permitted to ao so in the 
remaining towns of France, except with the special permission 
of Royalty. This latter even was only obtainable when the 
Jesuits wished to acquire estates, or when presents were made to 
them ; and, besides, it was requisite that they should all be 
Frenchmen born. Lastly, each one of them had to take a 
solemn oath to submit to the laws of the country, and nover, 
on any occasion, to presume upon the exceptional privileges 
accorded to them from time to time by the Popes. Such were 
the conditions upon which the sons of Loyola wore dgain allowed 
to return into France, in spite of the vehement opposition of the 
Parliament of Paris, and they joyfully all swore whatever was 
required of them. They would, indeed, right willingly have 
pledged themselves with an oath to adhere even to much 
harder conditions, if it had been required of them, for what did 
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oath sig]iify to them, which, from the first, they never 
intended to keep ? 

^ At the same time as tlie Jesuits were permitted again in 
I'rance, Henry IV. took one of them. Father Cotton, to be his 
h athei Confessor. He did so as ho believed he would, in him, 
provide himself with a scourge which wonjd give security for the 
good conduct of the Order ; but this Cotton was such a cunning 
and accomphshed courtier, that he soon obtained mastery over 
the heart of the King, and gained as well, through the courtiers ■ 
and mistresses, an influence which proved to be of great advan¬ 
tage to his Order. The latter soon obtained permission for the 
erection of colleges, in addition to the towns alreadv mentioned, 
in Amiens, Poitiers, Vienne, Rouen, Caen, Rheims,'Bearn, and! 
at length, also in Paris, and it may be shortly stated that within 
the next seven years the Jesuits trebled the number of their 
houses in France. Above everything, it was a great object of 
the Fathers to cause the pyramid which was named the Pillar of 
Disgrace of the Society of Jesus, because it proclaimed their 
share in the attempted assassination of Chatel, to bo pulled 
down, as so long as it was standing they could not be regarded 
as having been completely restored, and, consequently, the 
bather Confessor ceased neither night nor day to urge the King 
to give Ins order for its destruction. For a long time Henry FV^ 
letused his consent, and still less was the Parliament of Paris, 
winch, as we know, had ordered the erection of the monument^ 
agreeable thereto. At length, in May 1600 , the Council of 
btate being won over to the Order of Jesus, permitted itself to 
be moved to deliver judgment in favour of the Jesuits; Henry IV. 
accordingly gave bis permission for the removal of the pillar. 
Tins, however, was proposed to be effeoted during the night 
because it was feared that the people of Paris might resist the 
measure by force. But Father Cotton exclaimed “ Henry IV 
is no king of darkness, but of light! ” and by these words in^ 
duced the King to have the order for its destruction carried out in 
the broad daylight, with the assistance of a strongly armed forJ 

Ti,i, ...k .„a „„„ IIZT Z, :, 

t mt tUo si,only before much despised sons of Loyok ieori ? 
Ihoreb, new lustro ? Under such oiroUMsleuces, ft mku j r'* 

been believed that it would be absolutely inoumbent up™ f " 

m future to guard, with Argus eyes, the life of u., C-mvIo 
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had proved himself to be so good to them hut the Jesuits acted 
quite differently to this, and had good reason for their course of 


action. 


After Henry IV. had internally pacified and strengthened his 
kingdom, he directed his-attention to external politics, and at 
once found that France bad much too little to say in the council 
of nations. Was not, at that time, the power of the Austro- 
Spanish House all-potent, before which all the rest of Europe 
had to bow submissively ? Consequently, he designed the plan 
of breaking through this supremacy by force of arms, and thereby 
re-establisbing the Europiean balance of power; to this end he 
concluded a treaty, offensive and defensive, with most of the 
remaining European States, especially with the Protestant prin¬ 
cipalities of Germany, as also with England aud the Netherlands. 
A large army was consequently got together and armed quite 
secretly, and the campaign was to be opened in the summer of 
1610 with great energy, in two directions, on the occasion of the 
Julier war of succession. The allies might naturally entertaiu 
every hope of obtaining the victory, as neither Spain nor Austria 
had found time to arm properly, and, consequently, there was 
great rejoicing on the part of the former, while in Madrid and 
Vienna the previous proud confidence was beginning to give place 
to gloomy hopelessness. Only a miracle could this time save 
the House of Hapsburg, and the day for miracles was passed. 
Still, however, Philip II. of Spain, and Eudolph II. of Austria 
had no real reasons for despair, as their great friends the Jesuits 
still lived, and it was an easy matter for them, when justifiable 
means were wanting, to assist by a small crime. What was 
easier in the present instance than to make av/ay with the man 
who was at the head of the v/hole undertaking— the King 
and Commander, who breathed into the whole body the spirit of 
coalition, and without whom the allied States would fail back 
into their old insignificance ? I allude to King Henry IV. of 
France, the ingenious deviser of the plan of a universal 
Christian Republic. And, wonderful to say, since something 
of this grand scheme ha^l become noised about in the world, 
Henry IV. almost daily received hints of conspiracies which 
were in preparation against him, aud, on the other hand, a kind 
of fatal anxiety took possession of his mind that his life would 
be taken. Indeed, this dread now never left him either night 
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regicides' frakce. ‘ 

^<lay, nncl he said a hundred confidential mini ^ter 

Sully, ‘"Friend, I shall never be permitted to take the field.^ 
they will murder me here.” An<^ these ominous presentime 
did not deceive him, as we shall j^reseutly see. 

On the i4th of May 1610, quitted thePalac® 

the Louvre at 4 o’clock in the ‘ order to p^J a 

• visit to Sully, who was sick, and same time to take i<2avo 

of him, as he had the intention of placing himself at the l^^ad 
all following day. He was in a coach opp^ 

Mara J!’ orM-''T^ the of Epernon, wbil'e the 

fo,3 I M..,i,3ur Duplessis de Lianconrt 

the If ^^Von the coach s'tops- 

thoJp f days being' differently constructed from 

Mn , present time-were taken ^he right ^y the 

isnals de Lnvardiu and De Roqnelaure, i -i^d on the leftl>y the 
UC de Montbazon and the Marquis de la i’^orce, and i- be 
we said that the King was, indeed, very well > protecte!- though 
- le guards which usuall y escorted the royal equip-^age ha! on this 
pension been sent back'', in order to avoid all appefai pomp. 

aving arrived in the rather narrow Riif^ 'de la Eei..jg>ji6re, the 
coach was detained fo’ r a ]ittlp->''^o some waggons blocked up the 
road, and the King ^ >-urned to the Marquis de Lavardin, asking 
what was the m - uatter. At this instant a man stepped forward from 
tiie "'■ gaping crowd, amongst whom he had been standing as if he 
wished to get a better sight of the King. Chaise (such was his 
namej, as soon as he bad approached near enough, swung himself 
1 "6 lightning on the right wheel of the carriage behind, pulled 
out a sharp knife and made two thrusts at the breast of the King. 
The first thrust glanced upon a rib, the second, however, hit him 
right through the heart, and the Monarch imraediacelv sank dead 
mto the arms of the Due d’Eperuon, while the blood poured 
out IP streams. The murderer endeavoured to take to flight 
but in vain. He was at once seized, before he had time even 
to throw away the bloody knife, and he was given over to tlm 
Provost Marshal, who conveyed him into the Conciergerie 
On the instant, before even the bloody corL of ii 
murdered ruler was yet cold the Parli udp u ^ ^ ^ 

b, .b. widow. I” 

.11,.,led to. The i„ ^,1 

« might b»,. been e.„„e,ed, w., J 
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anxiety was to name th^ Queen to be Guardian and 
Regent—the son of the murdered King, afterwards Louis XIIL, 
^^^ig at that time only nine Qf This was all that 

on her mind she and her friends, the Jesuits, as well as 
^er^secrct favourite and lover.^ . Concini, the tool of the sons 
ol L,oyo]a, whom^ she afterwo^^-dg created Marquis and Marshal 
had their motives, gj^g actually thus succeeded in 
carrjing out her intentions, only after this had taken 

p ace three days after the pf.i>petrated murder, that the 
wno j»Q([ done the deed was hr^^^ 

Ho ]jjg to bt.,’ i<’ran'*’“^ Uavaillac, born, in 157R, 

at where he had several years occupied the place 

of a tnfcher. He had lonp resolved on' the assassination of the 
and, indeed, on th'-'is account, the ’t the latter had been an 
inveterate enemy to Catholicism, and vhad allowed himself to be 
drawn •jjjq relation'’“^^^*P with the eneni ies of the Church, the 
heretical Protestor - ''ts- To murder such a ruler, he had been 
taught, , only allowahle, but was, ii ideed, a highly service¬ 

able wojj^ ,be had the intention of perpetrating the deed 
whenev„.i,,.e got an oij|jiortnnity. Moreov er, in the true meaning 
of tJie word he had no guilty ■ aSs^^iate_ a nd was unable on lliat 
account to betray anyone. He held to tins s. -tatement even when 
brought to torture, and be only admitted tiiai, - shortly before 
doing the deed, he had confessed his intention to Father Aubi^'’'Tny, 
and had obtained absolution from him in that respect. 

Thus he had no accomplice of his guilt, and no one know 
anything about it, with the exception of Father Aubigny; but , 
this affirmation was simply a falsehood, as the enemies of 
Henry IV. had already, for some time before the murder, been 
accurately informed that it would take place. It was proved, 
indeed, that the approaching death of Henry was spoken about 
fourteen days before in Madrid, Milan, Antwerp, Douay, Arras, 
Brussels, Mechlon, and Prague, in all of which the Jesuits were 
notoriously powerful, while several persons in Rouen received 
letters from Brussels, wherein was contained a detailed report 
of this murder, though at the time the King was still alive. 
Thus eight days before the murder a courier passed through 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and said he had brought news to the German 
J. nnees that the King of France was dead. A note, too, was 
ioiind on (he. guitar, of the cliief church of Montargis, the purport 





' oT^Lict wap A\\vj- end wouffi soon bo made of the King's 
life by a daring fellow, and Father Lagona of Naples publicly 
announced the monarch’s death from the pulpit. Thus the 
; Prevost, or City Judge, of Poitiers, which town lies two days’ 

I journey from Paris, while in a large company playing at skittles, 

j precisely at the time that Henry was being murdered, allowed 
trie following words to escape from him : “ The King is either 
dead or now dying.” As he had two sons among the Jesuits, he 
was afterwards aiTested in order to question liim, but he at once 
I strangled himself with his trouser-braces. Moreover, a certain 
Monsieur Target received a letter in Pains from Herzogenhiisch, 
in which, fifteen days before the Kings death, it was intimated 
to him that almost at any hour might be expected intelligence 
of an approaching great event in that city, as also that in all the 
j Austrian dominions subject to Belgium, prayers had been insti- 
I tuted night and day in order that a mighty undertaking might 
n eet with the desired accomplishment. So also the Spaniards 
who belonged to the garrison of Cologne on the Rhine declared 
in a whisper, even in the middle of May, that Henry would 
soon he removed out of the world, and in Mastrioht it was 
stated that then was the time to place the King of Spain upon 
the throne of France in the room of a Bourbon. 

In short, among good Cathoiic circles, more espeoially in 
towns where Jesuit colleges existed, several weelts before Henry's 
death, news was spread abroad of liis approaching murder. How, 
then, could it be that Ravaillac had no guilty accomplice, and 
that there had been no conspiracy relative to the murder ? 
picio*!, then, I ask further, were these guilty accomplices? Sns- 
fts friendy the Jesuits, and with great reason, seeing that, 
they Spanish Court and of the House of Hnps- 

from the world, ^ particular interest in the removal of Henry 
1 ‘egarding the con?^ ^ already shown above. Particulars 
the influence ofhowever, never came'to light, because, 

; the Order of Jesus, Queen Regent, the great protectress of 
been carried out witli^^^ investigation respecting Ravaillac had 
spiritwhich had been unh? superil(fiality, and party 

if people were afraid to disIt.appeared as 
. ncconnt avoided entirely exaf^'^'’ a^'complices, and on that 
Rhle to give some details, have been 

; deed, some, as, for instance, the 

1 
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fonaer captain of the guard, Im JarJin, viA Ma/lnn'.ft Cotnnn, ( 

the lute chambermaid of the Marquis do Vermeuil, botli ol f 

whom, by peculiar circumstances, had been acquainted with 
Kiivaillac, knew exactly by whom the latter had been advised 
—both of these, besides some others were detained under ( 

similar circumstances until the trial had come to a termination. | 

and then hastened over the frontiers of the country. But wan 
Bather Aubigny, who was acquainted about the crime, and yet did 
not give any information regarding it, punished in any way ? Oh j 
nul the authorities were satisfied with-his declaration that he 
was unable to recollect that Ravaillae had confided anything to 
him, as he had been endowed by God with the attribute of 
forgetting at once confessional secrets entrusted to him ! 

In short, it was not wished that details should be known, and 1 
nothing, therefore, was actually ascertidned, while the members i 
of Parliament, by superior direction, refrained from making I 
any minute investigation. That Kavaillac, too, should remain ! 
steadfast. Father Cotton, the celebrated Father Confessor, who 
frequently visited him in prison, took good care. Thus was 
Francis Ravaillac tlie sole person who was sentenced to death — 
the same frightful one that Jean Chatel had suffered—and ; 

this sentence was carried out on the 27th of May 1010. Th.e ’ 

really guilty ones, however — they who had worked the wretch 
up to the violent resolution—rubbed their hands with satisfac¬ 
tion, as they had attained the end which tiiey wished. ■ 

With the commencement of the Regency, Marie, the widowed 
Queen, immediately altered the whole system of government, tha} 
is to say, she absolved herself from the coalition establishgjVved 
her late husband, and changed the enmity hitheijlfgd^ in order 
towards Spain into an extremely close friendship. betrothed her ,, 
to make the union of the crowns more complete, sj^nna, as also her 


under-aged eon, Louis XIII., with the Infantaj^jj^ij^g^ And what, 
daughter Elizabeth with the Prince of the no sensible 

then, could the Jesuits have more desired ? union was opposed 
man could Lave the least doubt that such g jj. as a conse- 

to the interests of France, and equally Yturs, that the strife would 
quence of the altered condition of aff hitherto, under Henry 
recommence with the Huguenots, whe protection of the lows. 
IV., enjoyed quietly aud peacefullj^^^^^ from the first. 

But all this did not trouble the C ‘ 
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_ longed to the most bigoted ladies of her limes, and never 

ceased, during the virliole period of her government, to do exactly 
whnt the Jesuits suggested to her. Also, under Louis XIII., 
the latter obtained the mastery over the Court, at least at the 
commencement of his reign, as was proved by the fact, that 
his Father Confessors were the Fatliers Cotton, Arnoux, 
Seguiran, Suffran, and Caussin, all of whom were Jesuits, and, 
indeed, the consequence of their supremacy was that the long- 
dreaded war with the Huguenots actually broke out in the year 
1021. btill, it was ended in the following year, and in such 
a Avay that the Protestants, by the Edict of Nantes, obtained 
again their guaranteed religious liberty. From this time for¬ 
ward they again ventured to be Protestant in their “belief,” to 
“ hear Protestantism preached,” and to “ confess as Protestants.” 
On the other hand, the Jesuits managed so that no Huguenot 
obtained any State office, and that none of them who looked to 
the army for advancement in France need think of doing so. 
On this account, under Louis XIII., a number of Protestants 
came over to the camp of the Catholics. Even the Duke Cardinal 
de Richelieu, who was First Minister of the King in the year 
1024, opposed the Huguenots by his measures, on the advice 
of the Jesuits, although he was otherwise strongly adverse to 
the latter as regards political questions. For instance, he 
again adopted the plan of Henry IV. to humiliate the House of 
Hapsburg at any price, and took the side, therefore, of Sweden 
and the Protestants during the Thirty Years’ war. The course 
.of his politics, also, was followed by the best results, as France 
at the termination of the war held a much greater and more 
powerful position than before, while Spain and Austria were 
completely exhausted and unfit to carry out the leading parts 
they had hitherto played in Europe. He himself, however, did 
not live to enjoy this satisfaction, nor even did King Louis XIII. 
Beth had died several years before, the first in the year 1042, 
the second in the year 1043, and in their room reigned 
Louis XIV., called by many the Great, although he was unde- 
sovring of such a title. Thus, however, he proved himself 
great, that ho made Richelieu’s politics his own, and from the 
cc-.3imenccment of his reign no other course was followed but 
to '•weaken, or rather humiliate, Spain and Austria more than 
cter Therefore, a light broke iu upon the Order of Juans* 
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the idea ol a Universal Christian Monarchy was an impossibility 
so far as regarded the House of Hapsburg, which had completely 
retrograded, while the position seemed to pertain much more to 
France, and, consequently, they forsook suddenly the standards 
of Spain and Austria in order to tlirow themselves entirely into 
the arms of the Most Christian King, Louis XIV. It was their 
wtsh henceforth to fight for his interests as their own, sum¬ 
moning all their forces thereto ; naturally, however, under the 
condition that he proved himself entirely favourable to them, 
and rendered every obedience to their counsels. The treaty 
came into oflect, and was faithfully maintained by botli sides, 
and especially by Louis XIV., when he became older. From 
that time the Jesuits completely governed him, and mainly, 
indeed, through the royal Father Confessor, Father La Chaise, 
as also by Jiis successor, Father Le Tellier, not to omit mention 
of the royal mistress, Madame de Maintenon, whose heart was 
entirely Jesuiticaily inclined. 

I could now write a long history about the frightful conse¬ 
quences of this sway of the sons of Loyola, a sway which might 
J'airly be termed, indeed, exclusive ; but I refer the reader to 
general histories of the world, in which is portrayed in prominent 
characters the miscliief which the Government of Louis XIV. 
brought about iu France and over the whole of Europe. One 
thing I cannot, however, pass over in silence, namely,: that the 
sons of Loyola misused all their power, in order to cause 
the King, above everytliing, to revoke the Edict of Nantes, 
a step whereby the whole of his Protestant subjects would be^ 
brought into the lap of the only saving Church. 

A frightful panic pervaded the whole of Franco; indeed, 
beyond tlmt kingdom oven into ^avoy, whose Duke did every¬ 
thing that Louis XIV. commanded him, as the sons of Loyola, 
accompanied by u whole army of executioners and soldiers, 
chiefly dragoons—whence the expression ‘‘ .Dragonades —began 
the extermination of the hated lieresy. This extermination 
was ultimately put an end to, but only after the sacrifice of 
hundreds of thousands wlio preferred death to going to Mass, 
and by the loss of other liundreds of thousands who Bucceeded, 
in all kinds of disguises and by leaving behind them almost all 
their property, in making their escape across the frontiers. Jiut 
a truce with aii these horrors, wiu(jh were not oven surpassed in 



^Te previous Thirty Years’ war; a truce to them, as the Society 
of Jesus, wherever it had become all-powerful, has everywhere 
made itself immortal by such atrocities. 


j Under the Kegency, too, of the Duke of Orleans, the Jesuits 

remained all-powerful in France, as the prime favourite and 
Minister of the Eegcnt was the ill-famed Father Dubois, for 
whom they obtained a Cardinal's hat; on that account he was 
! their declared friend, and aided them in their victory over the 

1 Junsenists, during the strife which went on in those days 

between tlio two parties. It must be remembered that after the 
I death of Louis XIV., in the year 17J/J, his grandson and 

\ successor, Louis XV., \vas only five years of age, and the Duke 

j of Orleans, theroibre, as first T?rince of the blood, took over the 

Government during h’*^ mmority,. 

■ The *"• vola obtained a still greater supremacy on the 

I un der the Government of the said 

i Dou\^ oV^'' commencement of his rule, 

i and i'>'^xs well known what influence the Eoyal Father 

Confessor, leather Claude Bertrand Tascherau de Lignieres, 
exorcised over the Mouarcli. Besides, they possessed the heart 
of Cardinal Flejiry, who-^ as First Minister of Louis, governed 
Fv.Uuce, almost absolutely, up to the year 1748, and it appeared 
f IS though their power would never be shaken in the least degree, 
as long as Louis XV. sat upon the throne. It happened otherwise, 
ucvcrtheless, and all through the influence of a woman, the 
Marquise de Pompadour, who, from the year 1745, had become 
the reigning mistress of the Monarch. At that time, namely, in 
the middle of the 18th century, there existed in Paris, as well as 
throughout the whole of France, two powerful partitas contending 
against each other for life or death—the Jansemsts and the 
Molinists—as 1 have sliowii already in a preceding Book. To 
every cuiulid thinker, tins strife appeared truly laughable, as it 
was a question, oii the whole, of but little difference as regards 
faith; but the Jesuits slaked their all upon the issue, so Is to 
iiiint the Jansenists to death, and consequently they induced 
their friend the Archbishop of Paris, Christof de Beaumont to 
prohibit all who liad not openly declared themselves adverse to 
Jansenism from administering the Holy Communion and Ex¬ 
treme Unction to the sick and dying. The Pompadour, however 
sided in opinion with the Jansenists, and, on that account! 
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influenced tlic King, so that he issued a precisely opposite com 
inand. Moreover, the Arclibisljop was also banished to Conlhins, 
as an arbitrary rebel, and everyone of bis colleagues who 
thought fit to adhere to him was threatened with the same punish¬ 
ment. Thereupon the Parliament again mixed itself up in the 
strife, and the result was such a complete confusion that every 
moment it was to be feared that an utter dissolution of the 
existing order of things would take place. But the sons of 
Loyola showed themselves, above all, the most busy in the 
matter, and roused up such a great hatred, by word and writing, 
against tlioso who, according to them, had become recreant to 
the King, that one cannot sulBciently wonder at their temerity. 
Suddenly, in the midst of this frightful confusion, the cry was 
raised that Louis XV. had been Uir^ssinated, and boundless 
consternation seized upon all tlrose who Franco 

Itwas on the 5tli of January, the day of the thju, • irds 

7 o’clock in the evening, in the Chateau as f/- ving 

wanted to proceed to the Trian^ ^i, low? not 

supper, and a company of the guard received orders to escort 
the chaise. All was ready, and precisely at 7 o’clock the Mon 
arch was seen to approach the porta*], followed by a train of 
courtiers, among whom was Marshal Richelieu, Chancellor 
Lamoignon, and Seal-bearer Machault. On the steps of tb e 
coach was the Due d’Ayen, captain on duty, and the guard pre¬ 
sented arms as the Monarch stepped into the chaise. It must 
be remarked, moreover, that in spite of the darkness of the 
evening, the lighting was extremely bad, as it consisted only of 
a few lanterns, which were borne by about a dozen servants, and 
thus it was not noticed that, at the moment at which His Majesty 
had got to the coach-steps, a man Imd quite silently insinuated 
himself through tho guard among the crowd of courtiers which 
surrounded the King. The Monarch suddenly felt a stab on 
his breast, and, as he immediately put Lis hand to the place, 
he observed that it was coloured red with his blood. He 
quickly turned round, and, so doing, distinctly suv/ the man 
who had stabbed him; he thereupon oxclaimed, Seize the mur¬ 
derer! " This took place on the instant, and the wretch, who at 
once confessed the deed, was hurried into a room on the ground 
floor, the so-called “Salle des Gardes,” where ho was strictly 
searched. Nothing was found on him, however, except thirty 
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lieavy pieces of gold, a prayer-book, and a sharp knife with 
two blades. 

He was at once handed over to the Provost-Marshal, who had 
been quickly summoned, and who conveyed him immediately 
into the same prison in which previous regicides had been con¬ 
fined. While this was taking place, a report spread abroad that 
the King had been either severely wounded or murdered, and 
this went like lightrt/pg through the whole city, causing, as may 
be imagined, the groat^lt excitement. Still greater, even, was 
the consternation at Court, as it was at first believed that the 
wound of the King, who 'fetook himself immediately to his own 
apartments after the murdc.vous attempt, was da^ugevoui. and 
that there might be a change,^*^J|^ne. T-he party of the 
Dauphin, to which the tho^.o j, already began to 

while the latter induce the heir to the 

ue an order immediate removal from Court 

^ • qou **• meantime it came out that 

^ to he apprehended from the King’s 

wound, and after a few days he was entirely convalescent. When, 
then, Madame do Pompadour learned this, she triumphantly 
returned again to Court, and, from the manner in which she 
was received by the King, it became clearly apparent to every¬ 
one that her power and influence were not in the least 
diminished. 

But to return now to the murderer. The investigation, which 
was at once instituted against him, showed that his name was 
Robert Franz Damiens, twenty-two years of age, and he named 
Aieulay, near Arras, in the Department of Artois, as his birth- 
P ace. His father had been a fanner, but ns he had become hank- 
nipt, the education of the youth was not much considered. His 
parents were glad wlieu he was engaged as n cook’s boy in the 
Wt College at Arras and left him, after this, completely to 
lornself and h.s good fortune. This latter, however, did not 
particularly favour him, as it brought him no further than to 
be a cook, and on quitting Arras he was servant here and there 
to different gentlemen. He also did not distinguish himself bv 
any moans by a moral mode of life, although he had been broudit 
up by the sons of Loyola m bigoted I'anati'cism, bu^ on fh 
contrary, be was a slave to the commonest vices, ;„d 
acquainted with the art of thieving. This, bowevt dTd lo! 
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prevent the Jesuits, when he happened to be without bread, from 
giving him some support, and two years before the attempt they 
installed him as coolc in the Jesuit college in Paris, in place of 
his former post in Arras ; this time, however, for only fb short 
period, as, on their recommendation, he entered into service 
again with a gentleman, and remained in his place until a few 
weeks before the attempt. Nothing more could be ascertnined 
regarding his former life; but did it not ^eem quite anparent 
that he was nothing more than a tool in the han'" » 

Jesuits? He certaiuly himself deuied liaviri 5 '-Juilty .. 
accomplices, and even adliered to this statement on being > 

subjected torture. He admitted, however, that eight days I 

before the deed he whole intention to a Jesuit i 

lather, and obtuiu'-’ ..osolution him. Besides, he gave ■ ' 

still further proof, which but too . 

been the sons of Loyola who had dri • - ' - 

venture on the attempt at murder, as v . so 

full knowledge of his intention. But i-. .ch- 

man coming from Versailles at 8 o^clock in the evening of the 
5th of January accosted by two gentlemen, who, it was clearly 
seen, wore the Jesuit costume under their mantles, and asked 
whether anything new had taken place at Versailles ; end on ' 

the coachman .saying that he knew of nothing fresh, did not the i 

one gentleman whisper to the other, “ The act has, then, [ 

failed”? Did not a cobbler’s wife in Paris, called Margaret 
Lepin, who bud a son in the Jesuit College, write on the 31st 
December 17.5C to a relative at Langest, that she would commii- j 

nicate to him on the 6th of January next a inece of intelli- j 

genco of which he little dreamt ? Did not the Treasurer of ; 

England, Monsieur de la Boissihre, in a society at Calais, in j 

which the present position of France was vehemently being dis jl 
cussed, hear a Father of the Order of Jesus exclaim, “ The King * 
had better take care, as there were always other Eavaillacs to be || 

found ” ? Did not the Queen's Father Confessor, the Polish , 

Jesuit Father Brignnsesky—the Queen Marie Loszinska was a ! 
daughter of Stanislaus, King of Poland—make use of the fol- I 
lowing words to Count Zalutzky, the Grand Refendary of Poland, 
a few days before the'attempt, “The Pompadour will he con- 
<[uered at length if all goes as it ought to go ” ? In short, ! 
there was proof sufficient of the compdicity of the Jesuits, and 
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^li^opulatiori of Paris, therefore, affirmed afresh that the sons 
of Loyola were the originators of the attempt. Tiuleed, they 
conspired together and assembled round the Jesuit College, in 
order to set it on ffre, with all its contents, and this would 
most certainly have taken place had not the crowds been dis¬ 
persed by an armed force. Because, however, no perfectly clear 
proof was brought forward, the first President of the Court of 
Justice, named Maupeou, who was well ‘disposed towards the 
Jesio^^ t as his opinion that it was unnecessary to enter 

into mine respecting the trial, and, as the majority of 

the judges agreed with him in this o[)inion, they contented 
themselves with passing a single sentence, that is, on the assassin, 
Robert Franz Damiens. Certainly it could not be concealed 
that this conclusion did not altogether satisfy public opinion ; 
but this circumstance was got over by impressing upon the 
ex.ecution of the criminal a character of extraordinary severity, 
and making a grand spectacle thereof. And this was, indeed, 
done, and, truly, to such a degree, that it gave the execution an 
impress of martyrdom, which had never before been known ; 
indeed, the sentence wiis carried out with such frightfully 
cruel severity, that it makes one shudder to read of it. I will, 
therefore, make hut a short allusion to the matter. 

On the 28th of March, at half past 4 oVdock, Damiens was 
brought out of prison and dragged upon the scaffold creeled on 
the Place de Greves; there he was stripped naked and ])onnd 
with iron chains to a stake which was raised in the centre of 
the scaffold. Then the hand by which the deed had been per¬ 
petrated was uncovered, bound round with sulphur, and l)eld 
over a red-hotpot until it was completely consumed and reduc(Ml 
to charcoal. After this, large pieces of flesh were torn from 
hi.s breast, arms, and legs, with red-hot tongs, and boiling oil 
and melted lead were pv>ui*c(l inte, the wounds along with burn- 
inp- ijiivU. Unsfly, four horses were ^yoked on to his arms and 
/(!gs, and the body was thus torn slowly fou,. pieces. Fully 
(hrec hours wore omi.loycd in executing this horril.le hutchery 
Mud during these three hours the misernh.ic wretch still lived 
Mild continued to breathe. Indeed, it was only jifto,- the co 
pletion of the quartering that, losing consisjousuess hr'at 
length expired. By the iiideousness of the, execution th 
Parisians became so satisfied as to begin to forget that the 
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guilty accomplices liad been allowed to escape through theJf ' 
fingers. This was not the case, however, as regards Madame I 
de Pompadour, for she felt internally a wrathful indigna¬ 
tion towards those^ who, when the King was wounded, 
had brought about her banishment from Versailles, that is, 
towards the Jesuits, and lier great desire was to have her revenge 
upon them. Well knowing, besides, with vfhat dangerous 
enemies she had to deal, she determined to proceed to work as 
carefully as possible, and to consider carefully ev^ nrior 

to action. Before everything, for thijs reas'' '»et about 

gaining subtle allies over to lier side, and with mis object she 
took care to form an intimate relationship with the Due do 
Choiseul, whom the King, nt her instigation, had made at once 
his Prime Minister. This new minister was, however, such a 
keen observer, and clear-headed, as well as powerful and energetic 
man, that he soon acquired for himself the name of the French 
Porabal. 

The Jesuits, too, had every reason to take precautions, and 
to collect all their forces to guard against him, and counter¬ 
act the Pompadour-Choiseul coalition. But the extraordinary 
height to which the fraternity had risen under Jjouis XIV. and 
his grandson, Louis XV., liad engendered in them such a spirit 
of arrogance that they considered it to be impossible that they 
should ever be disturbed in the enjoyment of their power, and, 
consequently, they opposed to that coalition merely presumption 
and defiance. And still farther, they even allowed themselves 
publicly to attack and slander the King in vehement discourses 
from the pulpit, on account of liis intimacy with Pompadour, while 
they hoped in their Iiauglity giddiness that the Monarch would 
be so crushed thereby that be would at once dismiss bis mistress 
with disgrace and scorn ! However, this did not come about in 
the least degree, hut, on the the ruler now gradually 

took a regular hatred to the Order of Jesus, unQ icni full belief 
to the assurances of his minister that for all the quarrels anri 
evil confusion that at that time prevailed in France the Society 
was alone to blame. Having got him thus far, it was no 
longer difficult for the Pompadour to bring him to .the convic¬ 
tion that the bes‘i> method of putting an end to this would be to 
drive the whole f-'oeiety of Jesus completely out of France; and 
from this time fc^rward he only waited for a suitable opportunity 
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for ever his native land from the great plague of the 


ick eohort. 


This opportunity soon came, as just at that time Father 
La Vallette became notoriously bankrupt, as I have already 
related in the Fourth Book. The Parliament, to whom the 
creditors complained, decided, as the reader will remember, 
against the Jesuits, and condemned them to pay the debts of La 
Vallette. It furlhcr decided, moreover, that a body which had 
such institutions as those of the Society of Jesus should not 
have any existence or be tolerated in any well-regulated State; 
and upon this decision Louis XV., in the year 1762, addressed 
himself to the General of the Order, Ricci, at Rome, in order 
to induce him to effect some improvements in the statutes of 
the Society, at all events so far as France was concerned. Ricci 
proudly replied, “ Si/ii nt sunt, aut non sint" that is to say, 
“ The Jesuits must remain as they are, or cease to exist.” A 
precisely similar reply was given also hy Pope Clement XIII., 
to whom the King had also applied respecting the reformation 
of the Order, and it is beyond a doubt that both of them, the 
Pope as well as the General, believed that Louis XV. would 
allow himself to be intimidated by such an arrogant refusal, 
ihe cunning Pompadour, however, and the energetic minister took 
good care that this should not be the case, but, on the contrary 
that he should give the Parliament free permission to submR 
all the statutes of the Order of Jesus to a renewed accurate 
examination. This took place, and the Parliament at once 
declared the Society of Ignatius to be one whose teaching was 
msultmg to Christian morality, disturbing at the same time 
^^ery principle of religion—as one which, in all States i.. 
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subrait themselves to the laws of the land, they might lay claim 
to a considerable pension.” 

Such was the resolution of Parliament; but the Jesuits were 

not agreeable to do this, and declined to take the oath. Some 

five or six, indeed, among the five thousand — the number to which 

the sons of Loyola now amounted in France—individually 

declared themselves prepared to render obedience to the edict 

of the High Court of Justice, and were formally expelled from 

the Order as recreant and perjured transgressors! This was, 

indeed, too much of a resistance to law, and, consequently, 

on the 0th of March 1704, the Parliament, in solemn conclave 

assembled, declared, almost unanimously, that all the members of 

the Society of Jesus should be compelled to quit France within the 

period of one month. This resolution was at once laid before the 

King for confirmation, and the whole world was now intent to know 

what ho would do, as the said resolution was of no effect without 

the King's signature. The sons of Loyola still entertained hope, 

as they held it to he impossible that a descendant of Louis XIV. 

could, in bitter earnest, think of their destruction, and they had 

the heart of the Dauphin completely in their hands. They 

therefore besieged the ruler, through him, in all kinds of ways, 

in order that he might refuse his sanction to the resolution of 

Parliament. The fact is that the Monarch wavered for some 

time, but at length he decided against the Society. He decreed 

that tlie Society of Jesus should henceforth cease to have any 

existence in France or in any lands or colonies subject to French 

rule; further, that the non-French members of the Society 

should at once quit the country ; and that, lastly, those born in 

France should only be permitted to remain in the county 

for 


bus 


if they relinquished all their ecclesiastical functions, living 
the. future ns private individuals, subject to the laws. T 
enjoined Louis XV.; and that such decree should be 
carried into effect the Due de Choiseiil, liis First Ministoi 
Councillor, took good care. 
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THE APPARENT DEATH OF JESUITISM 
AND 


PI’S TERRIBLE REVIVIFICATION 





MOTTO: 

Auf, Uir I'lanner, rustet euch nun raannhaft, 
Lasst euch von der Monchrott’ nicht betriigen 
HOret auf zu schlafen, wachct omsig. 

Jagt das scliwarz’ Gesindel aus dem Landcl 
Auf, ilir Manner, wappnet euch zum Handelu, 
Zeiget, welchcr Glaube Boi dor cure! 

Duldet nicht, dass man euch spottend schelto, 
Lasat ouch von den List’gen nicht vorsciiiing€<t: 
Wieder bau’n sie Ihre Briitonester, 

Unsres Zornes haben sie vorgessen, 

Dcr sie aus dem Land getrieben hatto* 

Wieder schicht sie her zu uns der Teufel I 
Wo hist Du, Lutbere, mit den Spiesson- 
Diese Pfaffen-Igel sauft zu kitzeln? 

Ha, rechtzeitig wird er auferstehen 
Und mit seiner scharfen Zung’ euch fassen; 
Einen bittern Schmaus gibts dann, ihr BuracUei, 
Ihr Berfuhrer, Liigner und Betriiger, 

Berderber jeden guten Werkei^ 

Ei ja, diese Burcho mid dor Glatzo, 

Die sich briisten mit dem Namen Jesu. 

Und doch sind die argsten Widerflachor 
Jesu—ha, mit ouch, den Jesuiten, 

Wird der Teufel seine Oefen heizen, 

Sarnmtlioh musst ihr in der Hollo braten! 


Alte Jteimc/trosih 
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CHAPTEE I. 


•rUK ABOLri'ION Oj' the JESaiT OBDKB BY POPE 
CLEMENT XIV. 

It may easily bo supposed that the fury of the Jesuit General, 
Ricci, in Rome, was beyond all bounds when he became 
acquainted with the frightful news of the expulsion of the Jesuit 
Order from Portugal, Spain, and France, and this fury was 
shortly still more to be increased. In tbe year 1767, Ferdi¬ 
nand IV., King of Naples and Sicily, who had obtained these 
Crowns from his father, Charles III. of Spain, on the importunity 
of the latter, as also by the counsel of his very enlightened 
minister, Bernard Tanuzzi, determined to do away with the 
Society of Jesus throughout his dominions, and simply on this 
account, that the peace, security, and well-being of his subjects 
had been completely undermined by them. Scarcely had his res6- 
lution been formed than, in the night between the 20th and 21st 
November in the year mentioned, the whole of the Jesuits were 
arrested, put into carriages which were in readiness, and taken 
to the nearest seaports, whence they wore transported in ships of 
war to Oivita Vecebia, in the States of the Church. This was, 
again, another frightful blow to the Order, and tbe General 
beciimo almost mad on account thereof; and not only ho 
but also the great patron and Irien.l of his Society, the 
then reigning Pope Clement XIII.; fo bis Holiness Vmme- 
dmicly protested in the strongest manner against such a decree 
of the Government. But this protest had no effect whatever, us 
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I’erdinnncl IV., or, rather, his minister Tanuzzi, strongly adhered 
to his determination to expel the black cohort; and still less 
result had a petition of complaint sent by the Pope to the Im¬ 
perial Court of Vienna. On the contrary, through the strong 
language in which £lie, memorial was couched, Jesuit matters 
were still further injured, and the immediate effect was that two 
other Rulers, namely, Emanuel Pinto, the Grand Master of 
the Knights of St. John at Malta, and the Ruler of Parma, the 
young and courageous Duke Ferdinand, a very near relation of 
the King of Spain, caused the members of the Society of Jesus 
to be seized over-night, and transported in a body to the States 
of the Church. 

Thus, then, the smaller Catholic potentates imitated the 
example of their greater brethren—oven, as we have seen, the 
Prince of Parma, ruler of one of the most diminutive States 
existing in the world, of a State, moreover, over which for 
centuries the Popes claimed entire control. Matters proceeded, 
indeed, beyond all conception, and Clement XTT T allowed him¬ 
self to be completely overcome by rage. Moreover, the Jesuits, | 
as he had always shown himself to be their submissive creature, ' 
continually stirred up the fire, and while they whispered to him 
that it would be the easiest matter in the world to deal with such 
an insignificant ruler through his apostolical power, they never j 
desisted, until the spirit of Gregory YII. came over him and hurried 
him on to adopt a most foolish and eccentric method of procedure. i 

Under date the 30th January-l76B, be issued a Bull with tlio * 
title of An Admonition, in which he declared the decrees of Duke 
Ferdinand, relative to the expulsion of the Jesuits, to be null | 
and void, and also strictly forbade, at the same time, the Bishop I 

of Parma to proceed against them. He also excommunicated i 

from the Church all those connected with the preparation, pro¬ 
clamation, and carrying out of tho said decrees, more especially 
the ruling Duke himself, and his minister, Du Tillot, and 
declared them to be deprived of nil religious consolation until, 
through humble submission, they had again obtained the Papal 
favour. This was the utterance which the sons of T^oyola caused ! i 
Pope Cioment Xlll. to make; and, certainly, even the Bull j 
Ifniffenitm, emitted during the Jansenist strife, of unhappy | J 
memory, could not have been more worthily expressed by a 1 

Bildebiuud or an Innocent HI.; hut Clement XIII. was soon 1 


'il 
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times of Hildebrand and Innocent had gone 
by, that is, that the Papal lightning of excommunication no 
longer terrified, but was rendered harmless by the sovereign 
power of the secular rulers. 

No sooner had Clement XIII. caused his Bull of Condem¬ 
nation, called Monilonuin j to be put up in the principal 
cliurches of Rome, and to be proclaimed to the whole of Catholic 
Chiisteiidom, than a general outcry of dissatisfaction was raised 
against the misuse of ecclesiastical power, and, at the same time, 
fornial protestations followed from the French, Spanish, Portu¬ 
guese, and Neapolitan Governments. Indeed, in Venice, Genoa, 
IMonaco, and other places, it was proclaimed in the streets, by 
sound of kettledrum and trumpet, that the Pope was not autho¬ 
rised to mix liimself up in State afFairs; and, in a word, 
almost all the Catholic States made tlio case of the Duke 
of Parma their own. Consequently, Clement XTIl. was from 
rdl sides assailed to withdraw the so-called Motdtoriwn, and 
to allow the Jesuits, who bad certainly been the originators 
of the same, to fall. The more he was attacked, however, 
the more oijstinate was he, and tlie louder he bestowed on liis 
dear fiicnds tlio Jesuits the most extravagant eulogies. Sooner, * 
dbclaied he, shall the world fall to pieces, than that he should 
ailou anything to befall them, as they were the only true eiip- 
poit of the Papacy, or (as he expressed it) of Christendom, and 
this itself would be in danger if they were overtaken by calamity." 
Consequently, not only did he not retract the Bull of Excom¬ 
munication against Parma, but lie required at once all the 
Governments, who had expelled the Jesuits, to adopt con- 
traiy measures, and to dismiss, at nil events, those who bad 
originated tlio decree of banishment. This drove th(^.'matter, then, 
to extremities, and at once verified the adage, “ When one enters 
the wood so, it resounds again." In other words, as nothing 
was to be gained in the way of friendly representations, the 
Bourbon Courts resolved upon more serious measures, and the 
King of the Two Sicilies seized Benevent and Ponte Covvo, 
^ wldle Uie King of France, took possession of Avignon^ 
u»g.)llier with the county of Venossaiii. These were Papal 
lands upon Neapolitan and French territories, to which the 
kings mentioned had no claim whatevtu*; hut they desired to 
testily to the Pope, that, if he wislied for war, he must abide by 
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the cousequenccs; and tliey gave him to understand, that evr/fj 
the States of the Church would he snatched from l)im if he diu 
not yield. It did not come to this, as Clement XIIL died sud¬ 
denly from apoplexy in the night of the 3rd February 1709, and 
all further violent measures at once ceased, as it was hoped 
that it might be possible to cause a much more tolerant Prince of 
the Church to succeed him. This actually occurred, but not with¬ 
out much trouble, as the Jesuits had on their side a considerable 
proportion of the Cardinals, with whom the election of Pope 
rested, and these did everything in their power to obtain a victory. 

So it happened that immediately on the first scrutiny — the con¬ 
clave took place on the 15th February 17G9—most of the votes, 
although not a decisive number, fell upon Cardinal Chigi, a 
declared friend of the Jesuits; and he v/ould certainly have been 
elected as Pope bad not Ckirdinals Orsini and Bernis, in the 
name of the Kings of Naples and France, declared that no 
election could be valid until the foreign Cardinals, residing in 
Naples, Paris, Lisbon, and elsewhere, had arrived. Still, even 
after the appearance of these prelates, it remained doubtful 
whether the Jesuitically-disposed party might not prevail, as this 
latter formed a firmly-united body, while the remaining Cardinals 
were more or less divided as to their votes. But why should I 
dilate furtlmr? Finally, besides Chigi, the lot fell successively 
upon the Cardinals Serbelloni, Stoppani, Fantuzzi, and Sersale, 
and the majority of the princes of the Church were compelled to 
come to the opinion, that if the tiara was not placed upon a 
candidate approved of by the Bourbon Courts — as it was not so 
much the election of a Pope as of a Bishop of Home that was in 
question— then the rulers of Franco, {Spain, Naples, and Portugal 
would appoint some Patriarch who should bo independent of 
Rome. Thus alarmed, most of the votes, on the 18 th Alay, fell 
upon Cardinal GanganelU, who, from the opinions hitherto held 
by him, gave occasion to hope that, by making concessions, he 
would be in a position to re-establish peace with the enraged 
Mouarchs. 

Giovanni Vicenzo Antonio Ganganelli* belonged to the 


Iho JeBiuts, latterly, gave out that Giovauni Ganganelli was by birth a 
noroL’o of 11 lo name of Johann Georg Lange, and had only come to 
nian period of his life, wiuther he had wandered as a journev 

U n ihi order to cimnge his religion; of course, however, merely Js 

09 ho remamed inwardly a heretic, a fact which the abolition of the 
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ibei of those few cardinals who had declared themselves to 
be against the views of the Pope in the Congregation which 
emenfc XIII. had held regarding the affairs of the Jesuits and 
t ose of the Duke of Parma, and he persisted in his anti- 
Jesuitical notions, as he possessed a strength of character not 
e^ily to be shaken, although Clement, on that account, caused 
him to feel the full weight of the Papal displeasure. It was to be 
feared, after he had obtained the tiara, that the Jesuits might still 
be able to bring him over to their side— that he might be treated 
with the same persistency as his predecessor. But. assuredly, 
this was not the case with him; and, on this account, tlie 
sons of Loyola were filled with unspeakable rage when they 
became aware of the result of the Conclave. They believed 
nought else than that it was a question of their existence, as. 
even though the new Pope took the name of his predecessor,’ 
and called himself Clement XIY.— and in this name lay a very 
good augury for them—he would, doubtless, at once accede to the 
demands of the Bourbon Powers respecting the complete aboli¬ 
tion of the Jesuit Order. Besides, not only did they believe 
this, bnt a number of other people also held the same view, 
particularly those kings and rulers of whom I have already 
spoken. On this account the whole world was the more asto¬ 
nished when Clement XIV., immediately on his accession to 
the goverumont, dispensed to the Society of Jesus, for their 
missions in distant regions of the earth, entirely new and most 
extensively indulgent privileges, and some weeks later, on the 
15th of July 17C9, wrote to the King of France that it was 
'Suite impossible for him to overthrow, or to be too hard upon, 
sueih a praiseworthy institution as the Sons of Loyola, which 
bad been confirmed by nineteen of his predecessors. People 
now asked themselves, could they be so remarkably deceived in 

fnr ppt6ved. In all thia, however, there was not a word 

enwred into the Franciscan Minoriton Order,’ and devoted” 

much zeal to the study of theology. Latterly he attract Ci tt A 7??^ 

keonly-ohsorvant Po/e Benedict XIV., whTenCtedlfi 

portant i>Mt of a Consultant of the Inquisition. Tho successor of BnnpiAl' 

Tiow6vori Clomont XIII,, raised hlin iu the ;i* 
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anelli, or had the latter been already tamed and brought over 
by the cunning Loyolites to favour their cause ? No, neither 
the ono nor the other, but the new Pope wished to secure the 
Society of Jesus, in order that he might not be impeded from 
carrying out his intentions through cabals, stratagems, and deeds 
of violence. He did not wish to run counter at the beginning 
to the College of Cardinals, of which he anticipated nothing 
good from its friendliness to the Jesuits, in order that he might 
set to work the less undisturbed with his plans, and be able to 
succeed in them. On this account he put his trust in none, not 
even in those by whom he was immediately surrounded, and he 
did not even nominate a Cardinal secretary of state, that is, a 
minister of foreign affairs. He rather, on the contrary, preferred 
to treat directly himself with the foreign Powers, and all the 
correspondence with the Kings of Portugal, Spain, France, and 
Naples, as well as with their ministers, such as Pombal, Aranda, 
Choiseul, Du Tillot, &c., passed through his own hands. So 
surely did the new Pope understand how to shroud his true 
view's in the cloud of secrecy; and much, in some political 
circles, as people were puzzled, his transactions were, at least, 
curried on in such a way that he attempted to place himself on 
a good footing with the Koyal Courts so deeply insulted by 
the proceedings of his predecessor —endeavouring not only 
to allow the split which had already occurred between them and 
Rome to extend no further, but altogether to do away with 
the disagreement by adopting conciliatory steps. He at once 
revoked the Moniiorium issued by Clement XIII. against 
the Duke of Parma, and formally freed this Prince from excom ¬ 
munication. Thereupon he begged the King of Portugal to 
keep again, bs formely, an ambassador in Rome, and at rJnee 
sent on his part a Nuncius as his representative at Lisbon.* He 
did precisely the same thing with the Court of Spain, aud here, 
also, had tlio good fortune to be met. half way. The Govern¬ 
ments of Naples, Venice, and Tuscany conducted theiRselvea 
rather differently, as they did away with a number of cloisierb', 
ond, of their own accord, instituted numerous reforming innova¬ 
tions ; but, instead of resenting this with fire and sword, 
Clement XfV. remained quiet, even with the danger of being 
blamed by many for his inaction, by some for secretly 
favouring these innovations. In short, he clearly wished to ro- 
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* P®Ace, and displayed by his conciliatory acts a mode- 
rati(m an benevolence which had not for centuries been shown 
y t e ee of Borne. One stone of offence he could not, how¬ 
ever, remove, with all his complaisance, namely, the Jesuitical 
scan a , and all the Bourbon Courts intimated to him unani¬ 
mous y, through their ambassadors, that no formal reconciliation 
could take place, and no restitution of the territories of Bene- 
vent, Ponte Corvo, Avignon, and Venessain, be made, no 
Peters Pence, and no contributions and other moneys sent to 
Borne, unless the Society of Jesus were formally expelled from 
the Eoman Curie. In vain did the Holy Fatlier, by Cardinals 
Berms and Orsini, and by the Abbe Azparu, who represented 
the French Spanish and Neapolitan Courts, beg that he might 
have time for consideration, »as he could not suppress such a 
celebrated Order without having reasons which would justify him 
m the eyes of the world, and particularly in those of God.’* In 
vain did he defer the affair for three full years, in the hope of tiring 
out the Bourbon Courts by temporising; in vain, finally, did he 
expect these latter to be satisfied with certain reforms which ho 
promised to make in the Jesuitical establishment, and, in fact, the 
beginning of wliichwas the closure, between the years 1770* and 
772 of several of the seminaries in Borne, Frascati, and Bologna, 
e Bourbon Courts, in short, which now included that of the 
1 ^“”“ Theresa of Austria, categorically re- 

tirpl?' consequently, 

aplf 1 11 compelled, for good or evil, to accommodate him- 
to this step. I said for good or evil, and did this on good 
grounds. Although Clement XTV.. as long as he was Cardinal 
strenuously opposed Jesuit attacks; although he might have been 
completely convinced as to the injurious tenor of Jesuit 
moraity and teaching; although the sons of Loyola un¬ 
reservedly placed obedience to their General far higher than 

taed thci, w a. l«to. and, tadood, opmlv Ipoaed 

It; although, lastly, the whole of the remaimn<i Ordera fcf J li 

as most of the secular clergy, lived at enmity wfth the Lovcir 
..d longed fo. noaing beta, a™ bo^Htp^raS 


beginning of the year 1769. it 
March 1778. ^ 1770, ancTlaatiy; 5 
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arrogance; although all this was the case, it roust also be 
ndiaitted, on the other side, that no institution had been of so 
mucli use to the Papacy as that of tlie Loyolites, as it was they 
alone who, at the time of the reforming commotion against the 
supremacy of Rome, had saved the greater part of the Catholic 
dominions, and in later times had constituted themselves the 
champions for the Papal sublime rights against the pretensions 
of secular mouarchs. Besides, could it be concealed that the 
Pope who ventured to call the Order of Jesus into ques¬ 
tion undertook an act of far greater daring than a warrior who 
placed his cannon against them in the field of battle ? while, 
too, every representative of Christ on earth who had contem¬ 
plated anything of the kind before —I call to remembrance 
among the Popes, Sixtus V., Clement VIIL, and Innocent XIII, 
—had been quickly removed from the face of the earth. Only 
dire necessity could have induced Clement XIV, to fulfil the 
wishes of the mouarchs, and thus he at length issued the 
Brief that decreed the abolition of the Jesuit Order, 

Though bearing date the 21st of July 1773, it was not 
at that time made public. The Pope, first of all, wished that 
its contents might be proved to be correct, and on that account 



nominated a Commission or Congregation, consisting of Cardinals 
Corsiui, Marefoschi, Caraffa, Zelada, and. Casoli, of the Prelates 
Macedonto and Albani, and, lastly, of two celebrated theolo¬ 
gians, Brother ,Mamachi, a Dominican, and Brother Christopher 
de Monferrate, a Franciscan, The.se nine assembled daily with 
His Holiness, and, with him, went over the contents of the 
Brief word by word; each of them, however, was solemnly 
pledged not to divulge a single syllable as to their transactions, 
and thus, in fact, no one knew what was going on. On the 16th 
of August the consultation was brought to a conclusion, and the 
Pope then subscribed the document, which, from the words with 
which it began, received the title Dominus ac BedMor 
nosier. It was an act of great importauce, as the Pope tliereby 
bigned the death-warrant of an Order which, shortly before, from 
Its power, had been in a position to shake the whole world, and 
be thereby, too, healed his own fate. He, also, had a clear pre- 
aentiment of this, as he exclaimed while signing, “I hereby 
attest the proximity of my death," But, nevertheless, his hand 
Id not tremble, the appearance of his signature being as firm 
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aid determined as ever, and it was apparent that he had acted 
with the most complete and well-considered determination.'^^ 

* characteristic of this Brief, I will here extract a few of the most 
important passages of the same :— 

“ § 17. . • • • Nevertheless one perceives, from the contents and 
expressions of these apostolical enactments, that in this Society, imme¬ 
diately on its institution, various seeds of discord and jealousy germinated, 
^t onlyun its mtonor economy, but also in regard to other regular Orders, 
tne secular priesthood, the academies, universities, and public schools, and 
even against the prmces in whose Staues they had been received, and that 
contentions soon sprang up in respect to the quaUty and nature of the 
vows, the time of admission to the same, the power of expelling members, 
t^ adm^sion of these latter to the holy functions without the priestly 
office, ^d the solemn vows, according to the rules and regulations of the 
Couucil of a rout, and of Pope Pius V. ; then, again, also, in respect to the 
unlimited power with which the General of this Order was endowed, as to 
dogmas, schools, freedoms, and privileges, which the bishops, and other 
persons holding ecclesiastical and secular offices, judged to be antagonietio to 
thoir jurisdiction and prerogatives. Finally, there were never wanting 
a^usations of tho greatest consequence which were made against members 
of this Society, especially that such, from their audacious, vehement 
PerBecutmg zeal were continually disturbing the peace and quiet of 

“ § 21. . . . We have remarked, to our deep regret, that our admoni- 
tions to them to serve God, and not to mix themselves up with other 
matters, especially secular and political, as well as many other practical 
measures, have been almost powerless and of no effect, with the view of 
Qispersmg and extinguishing the very many disturbances, accusations, and 
complaints against this frequently-mentioned Society, and that numhors of 
ur predecessors in vain gave themselves much trouble on this account 
re-e^ablishing the desired peace in the Church, namely. Popes 
Clement IX., Clement X., Clement XI., Clement XIL, Alex. 
Jeent Vni., Innocent X., Innocent XI., Innocent XII. 

ation on Benedict XIY. Our predecessors had to undergo much 

ont so far as Pope Innocent XI., driven by necessity, 

■timocent XIII. wa Society to receive and invest novices. Furtheri 

and Benedict te threaten thorn with the same punishment, 

colleges in the domi^oii&® visitation of the inspcctiou of tho houses and 
faithful King of Portim Ghrist, tho most 

received no consolation no as3i^tan§?T®“- 

lioncdtoflceoncomorotho mu^ wisb^.f or peopio 

and quiet. There occurred, howovef onl!'^^ P®”®® 

dangerous outbreaks as loug as this CleniOTt ?®'® v<*ement and 
StPoter, assti-ougor complaints and ocies wer^ra- j **^® 
there the most diingerouH revolts, rehellions an/) and 

moi-, then, was tho bond of Ohr%H^ lov?’broke out; the 
tho hearts of tlio faithful incited to party spirit“deed, tom, and 
lastly went so far Uiat even tho o who mLoiifn^T®^’ enmity; and it 
piety and magnanimity towards &o g“nm-aiu?/r“ ‘H®^ ^“^athom 
prommently our beloved sons in Christ, tho of b ®®“®^7 Society, and 
!Wl. and the Two BiciUes, saw thomeolves constratoed^tS“i“’ Porto! 

tho members o: the Order out of their king^doms ^cfiK, ^f,*^** expel 
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As 80011 as tho Brief of Abolition was complete, its uccom- 
plishment was resolved on, and, indeed, this occurred on the 


night of the said. 16th of August at half-past 1 o’clock. Pre¬ 
cisely at that hour the^whole of the Corsican Guards advanced 
and occupied the gates of all the Jesuit colleges and houses in 
Rome, so that no one could pass in or out. A few minutes after 
the Papal commissaries, followed by the whole corps of con¬ 
stables or city watchmen, with a prelate and a notary, pene¬ 
trated into the houses, and immediately assembled all that were 
present and read to them the act dissolving their Order. They 
were thereupon allowed three days for consideration whether 
they would continue to live in the same houses, under the super¬ 
vision of an ordinary priest, without conducting any religious 
worship, or whether they would rather completely retire into the 
world and become, as may be said, secularised. In each case 
they would receive a suitable sum, in order to live in future; 
and those who contemplated returning to their relatives and lead¬ 
ing a family life, were, in addition, promised a proper travelling 
allowance. On the other hand, the whole of the Fathers must 
without delay leave off the costume of their Order, with which 
view secular clothing, which had been already prepared, wi 
given to them. In this manner were the sons of Loyola pre^ 
in Rome treated. As regards their General, on thr 
the often-mentioned Lorenzo Ricci, a slight diffe^^^® 

In the case of this individual, who, with his lived in the 

charming profess-house A.I Jesu, in especially strong 

guard was placed before the doo-, and then his solemn oath was 
taken that he would deliver ovjr into the hands of the Papal officials 
the whole of his possesspi^s, as well as those of the Order. There¬ 
upon, all the rooms, and other places, the profess-houses as well 
as the remaining Jesuit houses in Rome, were most carefully 


searched, the archive^^ chests, and treasuries sealed, and all 


was instituted; indeed, as it is scarcely possible, as long as it exists, to 
re-establish true and durable peace in the Church : from theso weighty 
motives, on mature consideration, we, in the plenitude of Apos'V.ic power, 
abolish the said Society, suppress it, and dissolve it, and do aw£ and 

abolish all and every one of their oflBces, services, and admi^strations, 
their houses, .ichoolc, colleges, hospitals., and aU their plans for assembling, 
hi whatever kingdom they nCay be situated, or in whatever province and 
do;Qmion. ye likewise abolish and do away with for ever their statutes, 
habits and oubtoms, decrees and constitutions, even when sealed by oath or 
Apostolical confirmation ; so that from this day henceforth the Society of 
Jesus no exists.” 
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1^8 to them strictly watched by double sen tries. Hin assist¬ 
ants were also removed from the profess-house to other localities, 
where they were separately confined in order the more efiec- 
tually to be able to prevent all embezzlements. But it soon 
appeared that even these measures were not sufficiently stringent, 
as, on the night of the 18th of August, a thick smoke was 
suddenly perceived to issue from the chimneys of the Geiman 
and Hungarian Colleges, and on closer investigation it was 
found that this was occasioned by papers v/hich the Jesuits had 
committed in masses to the flames. In consequence of this. 
Fathers Stefanucci, Favre, Benincosa, and Coltroro, with some 
other participators, were conducted to the Castle of St. Angelo, 
and strictly questioned as to what had been the contents of 
the burnt papers. They, however, confessed nothing; as much, 
equally, as could be got out of their General and his assistants, 
from whom it was desired to ascertain where the ready-money 
and capital, which must certainly have been in the profe^s- 
houses, as well as in the colleges, had flown. Indeed, they 
admitted nothing at all; but at the same time made themselves 
appear to be as innocent and stupid as if they were unable to 
count five. The General Eicci had even tlie foolish assurance 
to affirm that his Order had never possessed ready-money or 
bonds; that such a supposition, indeed, was an idle invention of 
fanciful or evil-disposed persons, and that he could not imagine 
how people of any sense should not be ashamed even to suggest 
such a fable. 

Precisely the same affirmation was made by his secretary 
Comoli, as well as by his assistants John de Gusman of Por¬ 
tugal, Ignatius Eomberg of Germany, Carl Koryki of France, 
Francis Montes of Spain, and Antony Gongo of Italy, and, truly, 
with such a unanimity that it was at once apparent that this 
little argument had been learnt by heart. This was, indeed, 
too much of an open bravado for the Judge, named Aadreatti, 
charged with the inve.stigatior, and he therefore gave orders, on 
the 3rd September, that the General, together with his secretary 
aiid assistants, should at once be conveyed to the Castle of St. 
Angelo, in the hope that they would be made more pliable by 
strict confinement. This removal was immediately effected, and 
those arrested were closely confined; but there was no question, 
however, of any of them becoming more compliant, and the 
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General Eicci, in particular, kept to his false declaration up to 
the day of his death, on the 24th of November 1775, although 
it was then pretty well proved that the money of the Jesuits 
had been for several years, as a precautionary measure, most 
carefully concealed and taken care of by some of the Order, 
especially those in high stations, including a couple of Car¬ 
dinals. One feels overcome by a peculiar sensation when a 
mighty one of the earth, whose glory had at one time filled the 
world, comes to a miserable end in reduced circumstances ; and 
this feeling, also, overtakes us when we contemplate the extinction 
of the Jesuit Order. It had become gigantic during the short 
period of its existence, more gigantic than any other institution 
ever hitherto founded by mankind, as it numbered no fewer than 
22,702 consecrated members, without taking into account the 
many associates, novices, and lay brothers. Their possessions, 
for ten years, extended over the whole world, and its Generals,* 
who directed the entire arrangements from their profess-house 
palace in Kome, commanded such riches and dominions t ae it 


• It may interest the reader to bo made acquainted with the names of all 
the Jesuit Generals, and I therefore append the following list of them:— 


1. Ignatius Loyola, Spaniard 

2. Jacob Lainez, Spaniard . 

8. Francisco Borgia, Duke of Gandia 
4. Evorbard Mercurien, Belgian 

6. Claudio Aqua viva, Italian 

6. Mucins Yitelleschi, Italian 

7. Vincenti Caraifa, Italian 

8. Francesco Piccolomini, Italian 

9. Alessandro Gothofredi, Italian 

10. Godwin Nickel, German 

11. Johan Paul Oliva, Italian 

12. Carl do Eoyelle, Belgian 

13. Thyrius Gonzalez, Spaniard . 

14. Maria Angelo Tamburini, Italian 

16. Franz Betz, German . . 

16. Ignatius Viscouti, Italian 

17. Aloys Centurioni, Italian 

18. Laurentio Eicci, Italian . 


Spa 


niarc 


Eloctod. 
. 1541 
. 1568 
. 1568 
. 1573 
. 1581 

o 1616 

. 1646 
. 1649 
. 1652 
. 1662 
. 1664 
. 1682 
. 1697 
. 1706 
. 1730 
. 1751 
. 1756 
. 1768 


t As regards the Dominion, it was divided into five Assistances 

(1.) The Italian, with the provinces of Eome, Sicily, Naples, Milan, 
and Venice. r » i 

(2.) The Po^uguose, with the provinces o! Portugal, Goa, Malabar, 
and Japan (including Siam, Tonquin, and Cochin China), 
China, Brc. 2 il, and Mar am non. 

(3.)’Tho Spanish, ^vith the provinces of Toledo, Oastille, Arracfon, 
BesUa, Sardinia' Peru, Chili, Terra Firma, Mexico, PhUippinea, 
Paraguay, Quito. 

(4.) The French, With the provinces of the Isle of France, Aquitania, 
Lyons, Toulouse-, Champagne. 
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not be easy to find any ruler able to boast of. But 
ns regards these two things, I mean great riches and great 
dominions, the Jesuits were proud even to madness, and, at the 
same time, avaricious to tlie extent of meanness. Indeed, yet 
more while possessing much, they wished to acquire all, and, 
in order to do this, they did not refrain from the most frightful 
crimes, even including the murder of reigning sovereigns. 

Was it any wonder, then, that by degrees they at length found 
enemies both in God and men, or that the whole of Christendom 
longed to be lid of them ? Thus it happened that nowhere 
throughout Europe, and not even in Rome itself, where their 
head-quarters were, was a hand or loot raised for them on 
their expulsion and abolition; and they who in their self-inflicted 
fall fancied to the last moment that they wore almost demi-gods, 
as to power, now blushed to confess that tho first begging 

monk to be met with enjoyed as much consideration as them- 
selves. 

Verily, for 100 or 180 years it would have occasioned, at 
least m Rome, and perhaps elsewhere, a small revolt if force had 
been exercised, as in this case, against them ; but now all had 
become changed, and tho commandant of the Corsican Guard, 
who had caused his troops to have their weapons carefully loaded 
before surrounding the Jesuit houses, must have smilingly con- 
esse to himself that ho had looked upon the enemy as much 
more formidable than ho proved to be. In spite of all this, how¬ 
ever, people would be entirely deceived were they to believe that tho 
eons of Loyola had quietly submitted and resigned themselves to 
their fate, like fallen pigeons, or that while they had been struck 
on the right cheek, according to Christian precept, they had 
offered the left also. That would have been equivalent to con¬ 
caving that from wolves they had suddenly become sheep, and 
sue 1 a speedy change of character could not so easily be brouo-ht 
about. And, in fact, such was not the case in the present °in- 
tance for the Jesuits did their utmost in order to parry tho 
hard blow that hud been dealt them, and tried eventually to /epair 


(6.) Tho German, with the provinces of TTr,,. ... 
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it; they played the part of the warrior who, when he is attacked, 
draws Lis sword and deals blows right and left of him. But 
much more had they resort to their old accustomed weapons of 
cunning and secret misoWef, combined with calumniation, lies, 
and hypocrisy, in order to undermine the position of the enemy 
gradually, and from behind their backs. Indeed, they did not 
even disdain the use of other yet more effectual means, whereby 
they might be able to overcome a powerful enemy more quickly 
and surely; and what is to be understood by tliese other 
means the reader, if he has not already divined, will very 
shortly be made acquainted with. Before everything they 
desired to make Clement XIV. suffer for his decree of 
abolition; as, firstly, they could not hope to be re-established 
so long as he reigned, and also the world must be convinced 
that the crime of laying hands upon the Jesuit Order could 
be expiated by no less a punishment from Heaven than that of 
instant death. Therefore the Pope was declared, first of all, 
to be a sacrilegious heretic, a blasphemer, and as having attained 
the Curie by bribery, and thereupon reports were spread abroad 
that each of the four monarohs who had demanded the abolition 
of the Society of Jesus, and more especially Clement XIV., who 
had ill such a nefarious way given his acquiescence to this 
demand, would in the shortest time be called out of this world 
by sudden death. 

These reports were repeated, from time to time, in various 
ways, and throughout the whole of Piome it was whispered 
about that the Pope would not be in a position to open 
the next year of jubilee. There was once even written over¬ 
night, on the gates of the Vatican, the capital letters 
P. S. S. V., and when, on the following day, there was a 
question as to the meaning of this secret, the interpretation of 
it was given thus: ''Preesto sara sede vacantcy* ‘'Soon will 
the Holy See be vacant." But this was still not enough, for, as 
the letters had been obliterated in all haste, there appeared a 
second time, in spite of sentinels, the same, though, it is true, 
with a slight alteration, as I. S. S. S. V., that is : “ hi Setlembre 
mra sede vacante.*^ The death of the Pope was thus now foretold at 
a fixed time, and it could bo no longer doubted that a malicious 
intention lay at the bottom of this. Consequently, the strictest 
investigation was instiluted, and it was discovered that a fanatical 
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_ e inhabitant of the neighbouring cloister of nuns, of the 

name of Bemerdina Beruzzi, was more or less implicated in the 
matter. But, on the other hand, a conviction obtained that this 
scheme was not a creation of her own brain^ but that she had 
only served as an instrument in the hands of a hidden party, 
namely, that of the fallen Jesuits. Several of them who had 
made themselves especially suspected were thereupon arrested; 
the reports and prophesies of the near death of the Pope were, 
however, not discontinued on this account, they rather, indeed, 
the more increased, and permeated throughout the whole of 
Italy, Germany, and all the Christian States of the world. Thus, 
at length, there was with many, of necessity, a conviction that on 
event of great importance was to take place in the approaching 
September, and even the most enlightened men could not prevent 
themselves from being haunted from time to time by this belief. 
Yet still there was really no ground for this idea, as Clement XIV. 
was in the enjoyment of the most perfect health at the time he 
signed the Bull Doininus ac Redemptor nosier. Besides, could 
It he supposed that his powerful frame, as well as bis lively and 
joyous spirits, at all indicated, in the least degree, that he might 
be suddenly overtaken with a mortal illness ? Further, in spite 
of being possessed of the best of appetites, he lived most 
moderately, and his whole appearance was still so youthful that 
he might have passed for a man of some fifty years of age, instead 
of one of sixty-nine. 

It happened that in the Passion Week of 1774, after having 
partaken of a frugal but heartily-enjoyed dinner, he became 
aware of an internal commotion, accompanied by a feeling of 
great cold. From this moment he lost his distinct and clear 


voice, and was overtaken by a description of catarrh coupled with 
great hoarseness. His mouth and throat became inflamed, and 
he expenenced a feeling of great burning in the neck. At the 
same time he was affectod with nausea and uneasiness, and in 
order to be able to breathe he found it necessary to keep his 
mouth wide open. Thereupon followed vomiting from time to 
time, with stabbing pains in the abdomen. His stomach also 
became swollen, and his hair fell out, the nails of his fingers 
even, no longer cleaved to the flesh, and began to drop ofi^- and 
at the same time he experienced such a weakness in his feet that 
he was constantly compelled to. sit down after the shortest walk 
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In a Tvord, it seemed to him as if his whole interior was becoming 
dissolved, and, in consequence, such an absolute prostration set 
in that in the course of a few weeks he looked more like a 
shadow than a man. 

What kind of exceptional illness was this, then, that had so 
suddenly overtaken a previously healthy man ? He did not for 
an instant conceal from himself what was the matter witli 
him, but at once freely expressed his conviction to his body- 
surgeon, Dr. Matteo, that he had been poisoned, and the latter 
entirely concurred with him in this opinion. Unfortunately the 
antidotes which were employed for the poor patient had not the 
desired effect, as it seemed apparent that it was not a question of 
mineral but of vegetable poison, which had directly penetrated 
into the vascular system, and thus the wasting of the whole 
organism progressed unimpeded. On the 10th September a 
fainting fit occurred, and on coming round he felt himself so 
weak that he believed he could not survive another day. Still, 
his strong constitution conquered on this occasion. A week 
later, however, it seemed that his abdomen had become com- 
pletely inflamed, as if on tire, and at the same time he was seized 
with a most violent fever. The pains also increased so fright¬ 
fully that it was impossible to see him without feeling the 
greatest pity. At length, on the 22nd of September 1774, death 
put an end to his horrible condition, and his much-tried spirit 
took its departure at 13 o’clock according to Italian time, cor¬ 
responding to 8 o'clock in the morning German time. 

Throughout the whole of Rome the unanimous opinion was 
that the Pope had died from poison, and, indeed, from the so- 
called “ aquetta," which is prepared in Apulia and Calabria, as 
this does not at once prove fatal, but, according to the dose, it 
may be predicted beforehand at what time the person poisoned 
must die. Iiiven, indeed, did anyone have a doubt whether 
poison had been the cause of death, that doubt must have been at 
once resolved by the appearance of the corpse, when, on the day 
following the death, the 23rd September, the process of em¬ 
balming the body w^as commenced. The face then presented n 
leaden colour, while the lips and nails had become quite black. 
Ash-coloured stripes showed themselves, too, und^T the skin, on 
the arms, sides, thighs, and feet, and on other parts of the body 
blue Bpots appeared, as if from coagulation of the blood. The 
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0 (ly was opened in order to remove the intestines, which was 
etFected with considerable difficulty, while the whole presented 
the appearance as if eaten up with something resembling cancer. 

ey were immediately placed in an especially well-closed vessel 
as the odoui was most offensive, while the examination was pro¬ 
ceeded with. Not an hour, however, had elapsed before the 
vessel buret with a loud explosion, and the gases issuing from 
the intestines pi^^duced so frightful a stench that it was impos¬ 
sible any longer to remand in the chamber, and the embalming 
process had to be discontini ^ed for that day. 

On the following day, the ^4:tli, when they came again, it was 
ound that decomposition haa made rapid progress, such as never 
occurs in ordinary cases, but ' alone in those of poisoning, the 
face and hands having boco me quite black, while on the skin 
appeared thick blisters fille- with a noisome lymph, and when 
these were cut or’pressed'' v,^ mr was emitted entirely similar 
to that coming from tlS indeed* necessary 

to avojd coming near the much as possible. But this 

was still not the least diffici ^ ' vrying out the embalmment, 

as the skin had become deta ° i almost the whole body of 

the deceased, as in the P«i*trid cipase. Indeed, the 

nails came off, and the hai ^'emained on the n'-Pows on which 
the head rested. Under si "'^-mimstances cmf “Imment was, of 

haste’ ^he necessary to 

becfl.^^ the body r into a coffin beiu. the limbs 


hecam? O^^y f » enum beio. the limbs 

time f ®;tirely separated ’ tiv m Roman people hau,for this 
in.f’nl the spoctac:-^^ tl le e.xliibition of a Papal corps 
'^fontihcal robes. 


j robes. 

i"d 7 ”^^’ admitted certain that Clement X/V. hat 

him poison . question was, who 1 


di,<l .7' b.' 

““ “ibijuffeui:; 

i mely similar opinion was held by a greater pai T ^ 
e world, and, while it was generally allowed^thu 
oyola had a remarkable interest in seeing their dea. T 
omoved from this world, such an opinion must bal 
tolerably near the truth. They-tlie members, that is Th* 
extinct Order of Jesus—had perpetrated an net of rcvenpc “ 
that it was not contrary to their morals that such an act ^ 
be accomplished by poison or dagger we have already suff “ 
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learned in detail in a former Book. Besides, they ventured to 
hope, from the large party disposed towards them in the College 
of Cardinals, that a head might he given to the Church, by 
the next Conclave^- entertaining entirely different feelings 
towards the Society of Jesus than those of Clement Ganganelli; 
and, that such a hope might be realised as soon as possible, was not 
the murder of a man but a trifle in the eyes of the Loyolites ? 
Let this be as it may—let the poisoning of Element XIV. 
have been the work of the Jesuits qi* not—it is, in any case, 
certain that they testified infinite d .elight over the removal of 
their deadly enemy, and they sland ered bis memory in such a 
way as if he had been an outcast from mankind. They called 
him a cheat and a weak-minded cr eature at the same time, and 
published a number of pamphle ^ts about him, wherein they 
pictured his frightful tyranny ino' the blackest colours, while, 
respecting the Abolition Brief • jg^ Bull Dommiis ac 


u 


Bedemptor nosier)^ they dec'. 
absurdities, lies, and contradir of no 


to 


to be put into the fire and b 
They thus went on fo* 


to 

eral 


be swarming 
more value 


with 

than 


.shes. 


years, without in the least 


respect relaxing tuV;ir fury malignant joy, hoping 

that the more gteamed an m against him the 

sooner they wou^^ eucceed m convert! Christen¬ 

dom to their vie s. When they saw. ij^wever, that this method 
ofproceecPg had • the opposite ..., 

owinpi-o the foolishly vehen jent insu Jesui*' 

^ minted them out as the mu rderers th«V at 

oace changed front and adopter j qui different tactics, in order 
to nuWy the abolition which haa L’ decreed. They suddenly 

with deep ■" * , 

ptet. 


T deceased Clement with deep”"amidst 
produced a document, affirmed to be autographic, 
complete abrogation of the Bull Dominus ac 
ostcr. 

y,” so did they advance in detailed explanation, 

“ had the Pope attached his signature to the pernicious Brief 
than he was overtaken by extraordinary qualms of conscience, 
as to the mischief that the abolition of the Society of 
Jesiis had caused throughout the whole of Christendom ; 
whereupon ho thought to re-establish it, as far as possible, 
and thus came to tho determination, through an equally 


spoke of 
audible 
containii 
liefiempt 
“ Soar 








Bolemn as voluntary revocation respecting the abolisued Society, 
to bear testimony to their righteousness, in order that they 
might the more certainly be re-established in their former 
position by his successor. He had thus produced this renun¬ 
ciation, signed by his own hand, and given it over to the Grand 
Penitentiary and Cardinal, Boschi, with an order that he should 
place it before the next Pope ; quite quietly, however, be it 
remarked, in order that the Rulers of France, Spain, Portugal 
and Naples might not again take alarm. Unfortunately, the 
now deceased Boschi, had neglected to comply with this order, 
but a copy of the revocation had, at the same time, been taken 
by all the high dignitaries of the Church. Fear, nevertheless, 
prevented the document being brought to the light of day, and 
it was not till eighteen years after the death of Clement "xiV., 
that this was ventured upon, because entirely different rulers 
then occupied the Bourbon thrones." 

Thus spoke the Jesuits, and they were shameless enough 
actually to openly flourish the revocation before the world. 
I say “ shameless enough,’* as one has only to run through this 
document, which breathes spirit of a Hildebrand, to be 
certain that it never could hi ttPoeen executed by Clement XIV., 
but that “ it was a subsequent production of the Jesuits them¬ 
selves, which had only been manufactured in order to bring 
about their re-establisliment therewith.” It would be a mis¬ 
fortune to lose a single word of this, os even the fiiends of the 
Society of Jesus must now admit that the invention of Clement’s 
Bevocation was nothing more or less than a downright invention 
incapable of defence. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

THE BE-ESTABLISHMENT OF THE JESUIT OBBBR ; OB, THE 
NULLIFICATION OF THE BULL DOMINUS AO RE- 
DEMPTOB NOSTER/" 

On the J6th of August in the year 1778, the Bull was published 
by which Clement XIV. declared the Order of JesuS to be 
abolished, suppressed, and done away with, precisely as in his 
time Clement V. abolished the Order of the Knights Templars, 
Pius V. the Order of the Humilitants, Urban VIII. the Congre¬ 
gation of Convent Brethren, and Innocent X. the Order of the 
Holy Basilius; and, from the day above named, the Society of 
Jesus had no longer any legal existence—at least, no existence 
according to ecclesiastical law. 

Be it also well understood that those Governments who had 
expressly demanded the abolition of the said Society permitted 
the publication as well as the carrying into effect of the Ball, 
and, consequently, it was at once officially published in Portugal, 
Spain, France, Naples, and Parma. Exactly the same took 
place in Venice and Tuscany, and generally throughout all Italy, 
and the Kingdom of Poland likewise followed the good example 
without any special opposition. Only in Germany were there 
many different opinions; and,particularly, the celebrated Empress 
Maria Theresa, might be singled out as the one who, on account 
of her extraordinary bigotry, resisted with hands and feet, that 
any injury should befal the pious Fathers in her country. In vain 
did her broad*thinking son, afterwards the Emperor Joseph II., 
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her not to oppose the wishes of the other European 
iUonarchs, in vain, also, did her Prime Minister, Kaunitz, 
entreat her—the same it was who proved to her that she had 
been vilely betrayed by her Father Confessor, Father Parhamer, 
ns regards State secrets entrusted to him in Confession. She 
would not yield until Pope Clement XIV., in a special letter 
addressed to her, as a true-hearted daughter of the Church, 
explained the necessity for abolishing the said Order, and carry¬ 
ing into effect the Abolition Bull. 

Only then was the Bull promulgated, and the Society of Jesus 
ceased to exist in Austria also; but, the closing of the Jesuit 
Colleges, and the confiscation of their goods was proceeded with 
m such a mild manner that it could be easily seen that the 
Buler was still actuated by their influence. Exactlv in the same 
spirit were the sons of Loyola dealt with in Bavaria, and here, 
ss in Austria, time was allowed them to secure their ready- 
money and capital, especially their movable effects, together with 
their archives and papers. Facts proved in this way that the 
reports in circulation as to the riches of the Society of Jesus 
had not been exaggerated in the least degree, but had rather 
lailen short of the truth, as when at length the sons of Loyola 
Were proceeded against in Bavaria, it came out that the 
immovable property alone of the College of Ingolstadt 
amounted to upwards of three millions of gulden, and that of 
Munich even to much more. Different other things were also 
found which strongly compromised the Order of Jesus, as, for 
example, a crucifix, which, when it was kissed, the person 
issing it was killed by a dagger springing out, as well as an 
executioner’s sword with the remarkable inscription, Hoc ferrum 
et decern reis {regibus i) capita demessuit. But the most 
cruel shock was experienced by the discovery, in an underground 
'com in the Munich College, where there was a vault entirely 
concealed, of eleven human skeletons hung in chains, which were 
c dressed in Jesuit clothing, and had apparently fallen victims to 
*c supreme justice of the Order of Jesus. Naturally enough, 
*■00 Electoral Government Commissary, who had made the dis- 
Covery, wished to institute an investigation; but endeavours were 
®ude in high places to hush the matter up, and the Commissary 
'ud to be satisfied with the declaration of the Hector, that these 
*Cfe eleven brethren who had lost their reason, and who, on 
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^account of their insanity, it was necessai 7 to confine in chains 
It easy to see, from this trifling example, how infinitely dear 
the Order of Jesus had become to the Crown of Bavaria, as it 


had even covered suclunotorioiis things Avith .a veil of blind love 
in order not to allow the Society to sink in public estimation* 
Not less zealous friends of the Order of Jesus were some of the ^ 
South German Prince Priests, while the Bishops of Eicbstadt, 1 
Basel, and Augsburg, even gave indications of wishing to set at 
defiance the Papal Abolition Bull. Matters did not, however, 
proceed so far, as the rest of the Church Princes of Germany 
strongly objected, lest through a predilection for the Jesuits a 
breach should occur with the Papacy; thus the Society of Jesus 
was abolished throughout the whole of the]Catholic countries and 
small States of Germany. I said, ‘‘in the whole of the Catholic 
countries of Geimany,” but not correctly, as there was an excep¬ 
tion in the Catholic Province of Silesia, which King Frederick | 
the Great of Prussia had shortly before incorporated in his i 
kingdom. According to the Peace of Breslau, the status quo 
in everything relating to religion was guaranteed by this King 
as regards Silesia, and he, consequently, believed that he was 
also necessitated to maintain the status quo as affecting the 
Institution of the Jesuits. He apparently, however, was not in 
the least disposed to take the Order of Jesus under his protcc- 
tion ; but he held by the sons of Loyola thus far in order ’ 
that educational matters, which bad for a long time been com¬ 
pletely conducted there by tliese Fathers, should not suffer loss. 
This appears from a letter which he wrote to Voltaire on the 
subject; and in order to give proof of this, I may bo allowed to 
quote here some passages from the document mentioned, dated 
18til November 1777: — 

“ We have none,*’ writes the great King, “ who are capable of 
conducting the classes ; we had neither Fathers of the Oratorium, 
nor Piarists, and the remainder of the monks are sunk in the 
deepest ignorance. I must, therefore, hold by the .Tesuits, 
otherwise the schools will fall, and, consequently, I choose the 
first evil. Besides, if the Order had to be abolished, the 
University (Breslau) could no longer be kept up, and I should 
then be placed under the necessity of allowing my subjects in 
Silesia to study in Prague, that is, in an Austrian university, 
'there the principles of Government are quite different.'* 
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^n^, as teachers of youth, and only ns such, did Frederick 
retain the Jesuits; not, however, as members of the Society 
of Jesus, which in his eyes had ceased to have any existence. 
On this account, even, the latter were compelled to lay aside 
their name of Jesuits, as well as their peculiar attire, and adopt 
secular costume, us well as the appellation of “Priests of the 
floyal School Institute.'’ They were also strictly forbidden to 
in uny other pursuits than that of the instruction of 
youth, and the “ School Commission,’’ which is the highest 
authority in all matters relating to education, was charged to 
take care that this interdict was not infringed. Frederick the 
Great also prohibited the sous of Loyola from receiving novices 
or founding novitiates, as he did not wish them to be further 
encouraged; and thus, from the very beginning, they were 
placed, as may be said, at the side of the grave. Under such 
altered circumstances, then, the Jesuits continued to remain in 
Silesia; but how different was this from their former state ? It 
might, in truth, be called a mere nominal existence; and even 
this did not continue very long, as, in the year 1781, after the 
death of Frederick the Great, his successor, Frederick William 


II. abolished the “ School Institute,” and relegated its priests 
into private life, providing them with small pensions. In this 
manner was an end made also of the Order of Jesus in Silesia 
in reference to the Catholic provinces of Prussia, and it might 
be said, indeed, to be completely dissolved throughout the w’orld, 
had it not been for one kingdom only, namely, Russia. It is tme, 
indeed, that Peter the Great had, by an especial imperial law, 
already excluded the Jesuits from his dominions during all 
time, and this law was strictly acted up to until the year 1772; 
hut, in the year named, by the partition of Poland, Russia had 
acquired an increase of territory, as, for instance, the provinces 
ol 1 olocz, Vitebsk, Orsa, Dunaberg, Mochilow, and Mscislaw, 
10 which the sons of Loyola possessed a number of colleges and 
other houses, and it became a question ns to what was to be 
‘Jone with these. Most of the Empress Catherine II.’b advisors 
demanded that they should b.; expelled, and their goods confis- 
Gated; and to this the people also were agreeable. The Em¬ 
press lierself, however, with several of her confidants, among 
whom was, especially, the minister Count Gregor Czemy- 
8ZCW, was of opinion that if the law of Peter the Groat wtjre 
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applied to that country, it would inflict too great a blow upon 

the newly-acquired Polish subjects, who, as it was well known, 

adhered with strong predilection to the Jesuits; and, con¬ 
sequently, the Czarina ..^resolved to preserve the Society 
of Jesus in Russian Poland as heretofore. As regards the 
remission of the Abolition Brief of 1773, the Empress, as 
head of the Greek Christian Church, declared that the Papal 
Decree had no eflFect in her country, and, on that account, the 
publication of the Bull Dommus ac Redemjptor nosier was 
strictly prohibited. 

Thus had the Jesuits found, at least, a corner of the earth 
where neither their existence, their sphere of operation, nor 
their property, could be touched, and as this corner happened to 
be of some thousands of square miles in extent—it comprised 
within it a great part of Livonia, a part of Old Poland, and the 
whole of White Russia, that had continued so long under Polish 
rule—'it may be imagined how extensively they here attempted 
to spread and establish themselves. The Bourbon Courts, never¬ 
theless, who desired the extinction of Jesuitism from the world, 
entirely disapproved of all this, and on that account urged 
Pope Pius VI., the successor of Clement XV., to remonstrate 
with the Empress through his Nuncius in Warsaw. He did so, 
although with much reluctance, as he greatly favoured the 
Jesuits ; he did it, however, when ho saw that it would occasion 
no harm to his favourites, but, on the contrary, would greatly 
benefit them. 

The Empress did not at all like that foreign potentates 
should interfere with the internal affairs of her Government, and, 
consequently, very curtly rejected his expostulations. Indeed, 
incited by contradiction, to which probably the influence of her 
favourite, Potemkin, whom the liberality of the sons of Loyola 
had contrived to gain over, also contributed, the Empress went 
still further, and gave the Jesuits permission, in a decree dated 
25th July 1782, to elect a General Vicar, as their Society could 
not well be conducted without a supreme head, and, when once 
again allowed, he might be elected in Rome and entrusted ^vith 
the full power of a General of the Society. The sons of Loyola, 
of course, made at once good use of this permission, and, in 
October, in their profess-house in Polocz, their unanimous choice 
Yell upon Father Czernicvicz, he being the Superior of the said 
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house, and, having already quietly, as such, held the 

roina of government. 

The Ball of Clement, Dominus ac Itedemptor nosier, of which 
1 mention has already been so much made, had, therefore, no 
efiect whatever in causing the Society of Jesus to vanish out 
I of the whole world; but the same flourished ns much as ever in 
Bussia, and General Vicar Czernicvicz conducted himself pre- 
j cisely as if he had been the legitimate and lawful successor of 
j the deceased Bicci. He founded, novitiates, in one of which the 
j young John Philip von Roothnan, born in Amsterdam in the year 
: 1783, entered on the 18th June 1804; this man was destined here- 

j after to become General on the re-establishment of the Order. 

I He also established colleges, nominated procurators, rectors, and 
I assistants. He summoned also the professed brethren to hold 
I Congregations, and proclaimed their resolutions to be unimpeacb- 
j able; in short, he acted exactly as if the Pope had never abolished 
the Order of Jesus, or as if he himself had the right to propagate 
and carry out the operations of the Order in spite of the Bull of 
I Abolition. This conduct, however, seemed uncommonly strange, 
and people, much astonished, began to ask themselves whether 
the fourth vow, that, namely, of implicit obedience to the Chair of 
Peter,had become no longer imperative for the Jesuits? People 
asked themselves whether the pious Fathers were at liberty, at their 
, pleasure, to hold it one day and set it aside on the morrow, and, 
on closer observation, it must bo confessed that they did actually 
take this liberty. As Father Czernicvicz did, in Russia, so did 
also all momhors of the abolished Society of Jesus in general 
; elsewhere, and almost every ex-Jesuit — there were, indeed, 
exceptions, of course, but very few — still continued to remain a 
Jesuit. He did not, it is true, do this openly before all the 
world, as he was wise enough to observe the laws of the country 
•n which he lived, and did not attempt swimming against the 
etrenm. But in secret he still continued to hold communication 
With his brethren, and this he did in countries where the Order 
had been abolished, without bringing his fellow-mombors over 
the frontier; thus, in Austria, Bavaria, in the small German 
States, in Poland, and even m France, this was easy enough. 
Here, in these countries, the Jesuits might continue to live 
unopposed as long as they discontinued the attire of the Order 
apd its ominous name; apd for the most part they passed for 
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secular clergy, or as teachers and professors. The latter was 
especially the case in Germany, and it might be truly said ^ 

that here they only changed their dress. It was more diffi- 1 
cult for them, however, to penetrate again into countries from 
which they had been formally expelled, as, for example, into ^ 

Portugal, Spain, and Naples; and also even in France they were ' 

not always fortunate enough to obtain any prominent position, 
as there a good look-out was maintained. In spite of this, how¬ 
ever, they found, in course of time, what they wanted, when i 
here and there they disguised themselves in secular clothing, 
under which garb no one could suspect them of being pious 
Fathers, but, on the contrary, men of the world, addicted to its 
pleasures. 

What they particularly desired, moreover, was to obtain 
the place of adviser to some man of consequence, or to secure 
even the position of Court preacher, in which they not in- I 

frequently succeeded, an instance of this being the two ex- 
Jesuits Lenfant and Herbert, who succeeded each other as 
Father Confessor to Louis XVI, of Franco. Thus, in short, did 
the Jesuits progress as much as before, only in a different way, 
since, whereas formerly they carried on their calling openly, now 
they were obliged to work away in secret, under disguise. i 

They also maintained among themselves firm connection, quite, | 

indeed, according to the instructions given them by their j 

General Eicci. At the time when the Jesuit Order was suppressed ■ 

by force in France, Eicci secretly forwarded a letter addressed to | 

the Superiors, in which, among other matters, it was stated as 
follows:—“ When you are compelled by force to yield in laying 
aside the clothing which our holy Father Ignatius required to be 
worn, you can still inwardly, in your hearts, remain stead- ! 

lastly united to his institution, and await a more propitious i 

time when you can again adopt it openly, only take care I 

to draw the bonds uniting you to one another more closely j 

together, and recollect that no human power can release you 
from your vows." 

According to this instruction on the port of their General, 
Eicci, did the ex-Jesuits proceed, and their Society thus con¬ 
tinued to exist in all tlie countries in which they were formerly 
csiablislied, only the connection had to be maintained by means j 

of secret correspondence, and, when this was impossible, by | 
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l>y the overseers among their retainers, which 
jn some respects caused a degree of stagnation in tho efficacy of 
the Order. 


Was it, then, at all to be wondered at that gradually the sons 
of Loyola longed to commence again their work openly ? Was 
it matter of surprise that there should be extreme joy among 
them, when the news came that they were permitted to elect a 
Vicar-General in Russia, who should concentrate in himself the 
full powers of a General ? Again there was a central point 
around which they might collect: again had the Order a 
supreme head from whom it might derive its orders, a ruler who 
could assign to each member his sphere of operation. An 
enormous advance had thus been effected : with such a fortunate 
beginning, certainly, it could bo no longer doubtful that the 
great end which the ex- Jesuits desired to attain from the com¬ 
mencement would eventually be reached— the aim and object, 
namely, of witnessing the Society of Jesus, murdered some 
fifteen years ago, again raised from the dead. The sons of 
Loyola then, at once, began again to develop extraordinary 
activity; and what good fortune was it that the Society had 
succeeded nine years previously in saving a great part of their 
money and capital, by having entrusted them to tho keeping of 
faithful friends. Much might be effected in usefully employing 
this hoard; patrons and patronesses might be obtained by it, 
and adversaries might be silenced who would otherwise work 


much mischief. But the Jesuits did not conceal from themselves 
that, of course, money alone would not attain the object desired, 
as although many, not all, were open to its influence, and con- 
st'iiuently, other levers must be put in motion of quite a different 
description. They accordingly set to work, and especially 
amongst the Cardinals who were favourably disposed towards 
the Order, to induce them to move Pope Pius VI., the successor 
of Clement XIV., to take some steps in favour of Jesuitism, 
wid they requested liim to approve, at least, of the proceed- 
in Russia, and to recognise the election of Father 
Czerniovicz as Vicar-Gcneial, were he not disposed to go 
at once so far as to officially abrogate tho Bull, Domintis ac 
liedemptor nosier. ^ 

As to the latter matter, Pius VI., although notoriously not 
Unfavourably disposed towards the sons of Loyola, was under qo 
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circumstances tc be moved,* and, indeed, simply for this reason, 
that he was fearful of embroiling himself with the Bourbon 
Courts who had suppressed the Jesuits; perhaps, also, in a 
small degree, because be had made a present to his nephews of 
the possessions which the Society of Jesus had in Rome and in 
the States of the Church, and they were, of course, unwilling to 
give them up again. But if Pius VI. showed himself to be un¬ 
yielding, they were not on that account to be discouraged, os 
the man was in any case mortal, as all creatures are, and, besides, 
mud) had still to be prepared before the last stroke could be 
eflFected. Especially the ear and hearts of the reigning princes 
had to be gained lest they should turn out to be hostile when 
the next Pope should issue the Bull of Re-establishment, and, 
besides, it would be necessary to form a party among the public, 
and, above all, among men of letters, in order that during the 
fight, which must necessarily take place on the question of 
restitution, they might not be completely left without support. 

It will be observed that the sons of Loyola did not proceed to 
gain their object by any means with levity and recklessness, 
but secured their position with the utmost circumspection, and 
built up their palace of re-establishment only after laying as 
its surest foundation a massive bulwark of stone. It would 
naturally carry me too far away should I proceed to enumerate 
all the individual stones which the Jesuits pushed forward 
in order to contribute to the construction of tlieir palace, and 
even less would it be needful for me to make mention of all the 
different master-builders and their apprentices engaged in the 
work. I must rather content myself by indicating general out¬ 
lines, and so aflBrm that the Jesuits derived their chief support 
from their opposition to the progressive enlightenment which 
was then taking place, and especially from the French revolution 
which had at that time broken out. 

France had for centuries sighed under the frightful despotism 
of its Louis s, a despotism which could only have been rendered 
possible in that the Loyolites, and Fathers of their way of 


^ The news spread abroad by the ex-Jesuits, in the year 1782, to the 
effect that the ex-Jesuit Benislawski, who had been sent to Rome by 
Catherine II. on business connected with the Church, had obtained from 
PiuB VI. his approbation of the Society of Jesus in White Russia, is com¬ 
pletely false, and the Pope himself disavowed this in an autograph Brief of 
the Uth April 1793 , 
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• 3 ^ people in a state of the grossest intel- 

ectual slavery, but, at length, when the measure was full, 
reason aroused itself and broke its fetters. It did this in order 
to discharge an act of righteous punishment on those by whom 
It had hitherto been trampled under foot; and who will blame it 
if, in this act of punishment, it sometimes went too far, when it 
carried out, instead of an act of righteous vengeance, the blood¬ 
thirsty revenge of a destroying angel ? Yet, as the destroying 
angel spread its wings, ah! how did the remaining princes of the 
world quake, especially those small despots in Germany and 
Italy who were known for their bad administration, so similar 
to that of the Louis’s in France! Did not all those 
too. quake, who had rendered a helping hand to the des¬ 
potism of the princes, who had supported them in all their evil 
deeds by advice and action I Had they not, indeed, been fre¬ 
quently goaded on by the latter thereto, and derived the chief 
advantage therefrom ? They looked upon themselves as lost • 
the whole of them, dreaming or waking, believed they felt tho 
sword of vengeance at their throats. But, lo and behold ' a 
deliverer now appeared, and this was no other than the Order 
of Jesus, abolished some fifteen years ago. The Jesuits, un¬ 
daunted and unabashed, advanced the proposition that aU this 
mischief which had so disturbed the world hud been caused by 
nothing so much as by enlightenment and unbelief. “Not owiu^r 
to the shameful administration of the Kings of France, nor the 
despair which, through the despotism of tho Louis’s, hadbrou-^bt 
the French nation to the verge of destruction, was. accordhig 
to their representation, the revolution brought about, but from 
Jansenism, from heresy, from the worship of reason ;’and even 
therefore,” continued they in their argument, “it was not a 
question of righteous complaints, which the people ventured to 
put forward, but rather the bold arrogance of depraved people 
which required to be suppressed with all power.” 

In other words, the ex-Jesuits came forward with a mass of 
pamphlets and controversial writings, which they launched from 
Augsburg, where they held appointments as teachers, and busied 
t icmselves there, year after year, with a printing press of their 
o'/n, in part negatively, as opponents of the French Revolution 
in part positively, as respectful defenders of absolute monarchies • 
’ of course, be iound that such proceedings 
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were uncommonly pleasing to the ruling princes who had been so 
much blamed, especially to the G-erman and Italian potentates ? 
Of course, these pamphleteers did not omit to add pathe¬ 
tically, “We, the sons,..of Loyola, alono are in a position 
to save alike the throne as well as the civil community from 
the threatening ruin, precisely as we did the Church at the time 
of the Reformation, when we purged it from all aggravated 
heresy, as we have proved from the time of our foundation that 
no one could prevail against us in contention with the pen or 
in verbal discussion ”; also, lastly, continued they modestly, 
“ could any in power on the earth come to another concluson 
than that, if our Order had not been suppressed, the intoxica¬ 
tion of the French Revolution would never have been able to 
break out, and even on that account it would be for the interest 
of monarchs and princes that the Society should be again re¬ 
established as quickly as possible.” * 

Thus wrote the ex-Jesuits Feller, Von Eckartsbausen (Bava¬ 
rian Hofrath), Sailer, D’Estaimbourg, Martin, Fabres, and the 
like, and that, with similar expressions, they made an impres¬ 
sion upon a certain portion of the public, especially upon the 
rulers and their immediate followers, there can be no question 
whatever. The ex-Fathers, from their innate sagacity, did not 
also deceive themselves, thinking that everything could be 
effected solely by the writing of pamphlets, but they know 
that personal communication would have a far more intense 
effect, and, on that account, spared no exertions to obtain 
an entrance among the higher circles, either in a secular or 
ecclesiastical capacity. They founded, indeed, with this object 
new religious communities, as, for example, “ the Alliance of 
the Holy Heart," “the Society of the Fathers of the Faith,” 
“ the Vincentiens,” and such like, and, under similar innocent 
kind of names, they not infrequently succeeded in gain¬ 
ing admission into places where, on account of the public 
opinion respecting Jesuits, they would in no case otherwise bo 
allowed access. Id whatever locality, however, they took up a 

^ * The titles alone of these Jesuitio pamphlets were of themselves sufii- 
montly characteristic. Thus, for example, Eckartshaueen wrote “ Conceru- 
in,q the danger which threatens complete ruin to the Thrones, the States, 
and Christendom, tlirough tne false system of euliglitenment of the day, 
and the hold arrogance of eo-calied Philo.sophers and the brochures 
from the pamphlet manufactory at DilJingen had precisely similur 

titles, 
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wherever they managed to insinuate themselves into 
the Oourt circle of some great [one of the world, then did 
they contrive, after a short time, to gain a hearing for them¬ 
selves through their Philippics against enlightenment and 
revolution amongst all those whose rule had, heretofore, been 
threatened by the same. 

Enlightenment,** said they, preaches nothing else than 
disturbances and insurrection, while the latter in turn proceeds 
to overturn Church and State. A cry is raised for the liberty 
of the press, and why so ? In order to lower the majesty of the 
princes by means of unbridled language, and to undermine all 
the former order of things by anarchical principles. Freedom is 
spoken of, but what is this freedom but rebellion ? The word 
reason is made use of, but when rightly viewed by the light of 
day it is unbelief, heresy, and the overthrow of all religion.’* 

This was the tone in which the Jesuits spoke, and was it not 
natural enough that such sentiments should meet with approval 
in certain quarters? So natural, indeed, that one here and 
there forgot for what reason, some years before, the reigning 
Courts of Madrid, Lisbon, Paris, and Naples had dictatorially 
demanded the abolition of the Jesuit Order, and people began 
to hold up these zealous Fathers as the sole supporters of 
royalty ! Truly, indeed,*'was it whispered about confidently, 

the Bourbon Courts, as they had previously compelled Pope 
Clement XIV. to issue the famous Bull, had committed a great 
blunder, and it is time to remedy this, and to replace the Jesuits 
as such.” 

The Society even contrived to bring over to this conviction 
the successor of Catherine on the throne of Russia (from 1798), 
the capricious Emperor Paul I., as extremely passionate in his 
dislikes ns in his aflections, and induced him, in the year 1800, 
to apply at once to the Roman Curio with an urgent petition to 
restore formally, by special Papal Bull, the Society of Jesus, 
which, as a matter of fact, had already been effected, in 1782, 
by an Imperial decree, although not legitimately sanctioned 
by the Pope. In Rome it was no longer Pius VI. who sat on 
Uie Papal tbroue, but—from 1800 — Pius VII., who as Count 
Gregory Barnabas Chiaramonti had shown himself particularly 
favourable to the sons of Loyola. Consequently, after only 
short reflection, he at once acceded to the desire of the Emperor 
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Paul, and, on the 7th March 1801, issued the Brief De Catholicat 
Fideiy by whicli the Society of Jesus was again re-established in 
Eussia. For Kussia only, be it well understood, however, but 
as formerly, with all the r-ights and privileges which the Society 
of Jesus had before possessed, especially as regards the privilege 
of the confessional and of preaching, as well as the instruction of 
youth and of educational chairs. 

Father Gabriel Gruber, the rector, was now instantly elected 
by the joyful Loyolites as their General, and, as a number of 
the brethren at once established themselves there, coming from 
Germany, France, and Italy, the Order could then extend its 
operations, and spread over all that part of Eussia which had 
formerly belonged to Poland. Thus colleges were established in 
Eiga, Astrachan, Jaffa, Odessa, and St. Petersburg, a grand 
mission was constituted in the Government of Saratow, and 
there was no want of novitiates, and trial-houses for the training 
of young neophytes. In short, the Order of Jesus was newly 
revived, and with such zeal and strength as could hardly 
have been imagined. Moreover, of course, the Jesuits would 
not have been such had they been satisfied with being merely 
re-established in Eussia alone. No, they only looked upon this 
as the beginning of a complete resurrection, and a means ot 
working thence as a rendezvous for the whole of Europe. 
Inasmuch as they had made the Emperor Paul so firmly con¬ 
vinced that he would find in their Society a staunch bulwark 
against unbelief and renewed revolutionary attempts, they hoped 
to awaken the same belief in other monarchs also; and, lo and 
behold! they succeeded in a short time with one at least, namely 
in the case of the bigoted Ferdinand IV., the King of Naples 
and Sicily. This monarch, who was entirely in the hands of his 
spouse, Maria Curolina, a daughter of Maria Theresa of Austria, 
as well as in that of her ally, Cardinal Euffo, in fact, addressed 
to the Pope, in the spring of the year 1804, a petition similar to 
that which the Emperor Paul had submitted three years before, 
and he did so marvellously in almost the same words. 

“Christian piety and morals,” wrote ho to Pius VII., “are 
everywhere endangered and persecuted in these lamentable times, 
and therefore the return of the Jesuits to the kingdom of the two 
Hicilies may give the pledge of better days, and restore science 
as well as the fear of God to the youth and the schools.” 
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rejoicing was now caused in Rome when this petition 
was delivered to the Holy See ! One might have thought that 
most extraordinary prosperity had come to Christianity, the 
importance of which could not be measured. But wherein did 
this good fortune consist ? One learned only too soon, for the 
Court of Rome solemnised, on July 31st, the Festival of the 
Holy Ignatius in three churches at the same time, namely in 
the Jesuits* Church, in the Temple of Ignatius, and in the 
Church of the Quirinal, and in all of these with such extra¬ 
ordinary pomp that one could have no doubt about it that 
something of immense importance had occurred favourable to 
the sons of Loyola. In fact, something of moment had taken 
place; that is, the Bull, which now extended their restitu¬ 
tion over the kingdom of the two Sicilies, had been already 
subscribed by the Pope on the 30th July 1804, despatched by a 
courier to Naples, and would there be solemnly proclaimed on 
the 2nd August with the sound of kettle-drum and trumpet. At 
the same time the Government restored to them the palaces and 
goods formerly confiscated as far as this could be done, and now 
they were soon to flourish as fresh and beautiful as ever in 
Neapolitan and Sicilian lands. 

The Order had now won their game, and there could no longer 
be the least doubt that Pius VII, was fully resolved to re-esta¬ 
blish it again over the whole of Christendom on the first 
suitable occasion. This, indeed, happened only after a period of 
R y ten years, namely at the time when, after the enthronement 
0 the Emperor Napoleon, it was attempted to re-establish 
throughout the whole of Europe the same state of things as 
existed previous to the Revolution of 1789. In consequence 
of this attempt, which in some measure failed— as it has already 
been seen that the German Empire held aloof—the Pope 
obtained again the States of the Church, and he endeavoured to 
collect afresh his full powers and to regain onco more his almost 
extinguished authority over Christendom, by speedily, on the 
7th August 1814, causing universally the revival of the Order 
of Jesus with ail its former privileges, just as before its abolition 
by Clement XIV Thus runs the Bull relating thereto, which 
from the words with which it commences, goes by the name 
Solliciiudo omnium ecclesiarum: _ 

‘After the urgent and repeated petitions of the Cardinals 
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Archbishops, Bishops, and men of distinction,* farther, in con* : 
sideration of the salutary fruits which have been produced, ’n 
Russia, Naples, and Sicily, and, lastly, out of respect to the |i 
almost unanimous wish of the whole of Christendom, the Society 
of Jesus shall, by virtue of our full apostolic power, be renewed f 
m ad the countries of the Christian Church, confirmed in its 
former organisation, rules, legal powers, liberties, oibces of 
teaching, preaching, and confession, colleges, houses, provinces, 
subordinate to the immediate patronage, protection, and obedience 
of the Holy See, and freed and released from all the consequences 
of a resolution of abolition devised in the form of a Brief by 
Clement XIV. Whoever, therefore, dares to impede or hinder ' 

in any way this enactment, with regard to the vigorous steersman , 

in the little ship of, the Holy Peter, the anger of Almighty God, 
and that of his apostles Peter and Paul, shall entirely and in- j 
fallibly annihilate him.” ' 

Thus Pope Pius VIT. commanded, and this edict is remarkable I 

in three respects. In the first place the Pope revokes the Bull i 

of his “inftJlible” predecessor, Clement XIV., without further j 

ado, and without advancing any grounds whatever for such a j 

proceeding save the strength of his own infallibility, so that thus ^ 

infallibility enters into contention with infallibility. Secondly, ' 

without even asking the Goverpmenta concerned whether they ! 
were agreeable to tnis re-esiawisnihenr, ana whether they approved ,, 
of the same, he restored, with all its legal powers and in its ,; 
pristine condition, the Jesuit Order which, at the earnest im¬ 
portunity of four or, indeed, five good O.atholic Governments, 
had been for ever abolished because its statutes, organisation, 
and customs were perfectly inconsistent with the laws and 
government of any well-ordered state. Ihirdly and lastly, he 
threatened, with excommunication and interdict, all States and 
monarchs who would not receive again the Order of Jesus, himself 
a Pope of the 19th century, precisely as if a Hildebrand or I 
Gregory VII. of the 1 1th century had come to life again— just 
as if the clouds of spiritual darkness which obscured tho 
Middle Ages had also again hung suspended over the period of 

* The Pope kept carefully to liimself the names of these distinguislied 
tuon, and it was in vain to search for them, and still less is known about tho 
Cai'dinals and other Princes of tho Ohurcli of whom Pius VII. here speaks ; 
and ha 1 an inquiry been instituted, not a few of them, indeed, would hav« 
witlihela their advice for tho restitution of the Jesuits. 
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wSghtenment \Yhich had been brought about through the French 
ilevolution. 


Thus did Pius VII. on the 7th August 1814, and the Society 
of Jesus, with its many adherents, rejoice loudly, as they 
nelieved that the stroke of the Papal pen had again insured lor 
tJiem a golden age. 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE JESUITS IN THE FIRST HALF OP THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 

One would have imagined that the European Powers, and more 
especially the Bourbon Courts, would have resisted, as one man, 
the Bull of Ee-establishment of 7 th August 1814, ns it must 
have been within their recollection what the circumstances were 
which had rendered the forcible expulsion of the Jesuits neces¬ 
sary forty or fifty years previously; but, in fact, the very oppo¬ 
site occurred, and not a few of the reigning Icings and princes, 
hailed the regeneration of the Society of Jesus as a second 
Easter morning as the day, in fact, when our Saviour rose again 
from the dead. 

After the fall of Napoleon there came a period of the most 
fearful reaction all over Europe, and every sovereign vied one 
with another in the struggle to obliterate the last traces of the 
shocking Pievoluiion of 1789, the last vestiges of the Empire 
which followed it, and of the commotions which it caused 
Liberal ideas were feared like the spirit of evil, as through them 
the rights of the throne, of the nobility, and of the ecclesiastical 
world had become shaken; they were dreaded, they were hated, 
t was wished to suppress them, and in such a manner that 
they might be, indeed, killed and buried for ever. Why, then, 
should not rejoicing be universal at the re-appearance of the 
blessed sons of Loyola, who proclaimed themselves to be the 
true pillars of civil and ecclesiastical obedience, who had proved 
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icily, and Russia that they were a talisman against 
revolutionary fever, and that on their bold advance all politico- 
philosophical reforming plagues were broken to pieces and 
shattered, like the army of the Persians by the Spartan phalanx 
at the celebrated battle of TherniopyIa 3 . Yes, indeed,” so 
thought not an inconsiderable part of the ruling lords, “ there 
be no better means of securing our own stability than that 
we should trust our defence to the sons of Loyola ”; and seeing 
trrnt courtiers, with the nobility, at once echoed the senti¬ 
ments of the ruling powers, thus did they offer their most 
devoted homage to Jesuitism as the great stand-by ijnd point jf 
support for the kingdoms of tlie earth. 

Certainly, some doubts must have arisen among the European 
Powers as to the accuracy of this view of the case, as only a very 
few years afterwards they were destined to witness the peculiar 
spectacle of the Emperor Alexander, who at the commencement 
of his government showed himself to be as much enamoured as 
his father Paul, banishing these Fathers from St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, on account of their dangerous intrigues, by a ukase of 
20th December 181G ; while somewhat later (13th March 1820) 
a further ukase of the Emperor expelled the Society of Jesus for 
ever out of the whole Russian monarchy, as well as out of 
Russian Poland, on account of their proselytising proceedings, 
no less tlian their avarice, disobedience, and gross infraction of 
the rights of hospitality. 

The solemn obligation of confession,” thus it was stated, 
among other things, in tliis Imperial ukase, was undertaken by 
them for the instruction of youth, iu order that the understanding 
of the latter should be enlightened by science, and their heart by 
religion. They, however, abused the confidence which was placed 
m them, and misled their inexperienced pupils. Themselves enjoy¬ 
ing a beneficial toleration, they implanted a hard intolerance in 
natures infatuated by them. Ihey took pains to overturn the 
bulwark of States, afforded by an attachment on the part of the 
people to the faith of tlu ir fathers, and tiuis to undermine family 
happiness, while giving rise to an injurious dilFeronce of 
opinion. Thus all the ejQbrts of the Jesuits were directed merely 
to srenre advantages for themselves, and the extension of their 
power, and their conscience fi)und in every refractory action a 
ijunvenient justification in their statutes.” 
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The sons of Loyola were thus described in the well-considorcd 
ukase of the Emperor Alexander, and, assuredly, no more truthful 
or dispassionate account cor.kl be given of them. And this 
view respecting the true nature of Jesuitism remained hence¬ 
forth fixed in Russia, and the sons of Loyola never succeeded 
in effecting a revocation, or even mitigation, of the decree men¬ 
tioned, as the Cabinet of St.' Petersburg had good statesmen, 
who took a clear insight into everything, and never allowed 
themselves to be turned aside, either by the art of flattery or dis¬ 
simulation, from maturely-considered calm resolutions. The 
behaviour of the Russian Goveniment was so uncommonly oj)cn 
and clear in motive, that, on that account, it gained over the 
whole civilised world to its side; yet the European Governments . 
had given themselves over heart and soul already to the sons of 
Loyola, and they had committed themselves to such an extent 
that they merely examined the ukase of 18th March 1820 when 
it appeared. Above all, Italy paid its homage to the re-esta¬ 
blished Order, and, as may be understood, Pius VII., the great 
rcstoiing Pope, who had to precede the whole world with a good 
example, at once re-consigned to their charge the palaces and 
property formerly held by them in Rome under Clement XIV., 
ns much, that is, as had not yet got into private hands. 
Thus, for instance, the magnificent profess-house, ‘‘Al Jesu,** . 
the cradle of the whole Order, which, through the piety of the J 
Apostolic See, had as much as possible been preserved in TtS’" 
former condition ; then the Collegium Romanura,'* and, some- -t, 
what later, the ^"Collegium Germanicum," together with the 
different churches and former possessions, not to omit, also. 


a magnificent building as a novitiate. 

In consequence of this, and because, also, tbe following Popes, ' J 
Leo XIL (1823-29), Pius VIIL (1829-30), Gregory XVI. ] 
(1830-10), and the still reigning Pope Pius IX.*, most 

• Piu3 jy .mmediately on his accession to the throne, commenced, as is 
Iciiown, witix.. strong Liberal tendency; but the sons of Loyola soon con¬ 
trived to cure him thoroughly of this madness; and since that time, as 
Cardinal d’Andrea has publicly for some time expressly testihed, the Holy 
Father finds hiii.oolf completely in the hands of tlio said Fatliera. Pius IX. 
commenced, in the year 1851, to make visits to their jirofcss-house, as well 
as to their colleges, and had frequently even made use of the exprcosiou . 
that, in these modern bad times, they were the only suiiporters of the true ,' 

faith, it is also notorious that from :l^ol no important action of govern- 
inent was determined on l»eforo th(: >ope had taken counsel with his 
ikar Father iieckz, the present General of the Order, and during tbo i 
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gWy favoured the sons of Loyola^ their numhers increased, ns 
well ill Rome as in all the Sta*^^ 0 g tlie Church, to quite 
nn extraordinary extent, so muc|i indeed, that even in the 
year 1829 it was necessary, Ug as concorned Rome, to 
assign them a place outside t^e walls ns a lodging. At the 
present day, however, their coi^qjtion is, indeed, more flourish¬ 
ing than ever, and their presr.^t General* may well boast with 
piide that none of his predecessors exercised such a powerful 
intluenco over the supreme head of Christendom as himself. 
Besides, not alone in Ttome and tlie States of tlie Church did 
tlic Society ol Jesus, after its re-ostablisiimcnt, take such a 
towering flight, but also in the other Italian provinces, as, 
for instance, in Genoa, Modena, Parma, Ferrara, and Verona, 
where tliey Were petitioned to found novitiates and educational 
establisl>nients of great extent. 

Still more brilliantly did they flourish in Naples, as there their 
great protector, King Ferdinand, conferred on them the exclusive 
right of conducting tlie education of the youth of the nobility, 
111 order, pcrclmnce, that they might not become acquainted with 
the frightful ideas of modern times; and the good sons of Loyola 
at once founded a Lyceum for the nobility, which naturally, as 
it was a kind of common mill, obtained an extraordinary number 
of custoniers. Besides this, they possessed four other such 
Lyceums in Neapolitan territory, and in tlie island of Sicily as 
many as fifteen colleges, corresponding exactly to the number 
of theii seminaries, novitiates, and profess-hoiises. In short, in 
the whole of Italy, with the exception of Sardinia and Piedmont, 
where, although they were tolerated, it is true, yet they \vere not 
foriiially installed, tliey already acted the same part after a few 



years as they had played previous to their suppression, and at 

times one wms almost tempted to believe that the period of their 

following years thoir inUucnce attained the unfortunate height regarding 
wmch wo have to si'>eak in tlio next chapter. b 

there followed, after Fatlior 
Gabriel Gruber, of wlion. I hay., alroMU vspokon, in the year 181 L a Tole, Father 

Fortifl; _, _ 

of Arastordam, 
linally. 


, ‘ ‘ uecaiiio at ouco raihcr uonft 

newly-creatcd daoal pair of Kothoii; after tliis, ho obtained tlip positiin.'^f 
Kocior of tho ColN at UonvaiiM , was then promoted to he Proviuci il 
Austna. and m tl>.: autumi. of 1853 was 8. Ic ted aa Gene- a) of the oS. 
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between 1773 and I 8J4 had passed over them without 
leaving a trace. 

The sons of Loyola ej^perie-Rced even greater favour in Spain 
than in Italy, as a ruler like VIL, a pejjnrcd tyrant, 

with few equals, must necessarily Iio-ve been a devout friend of 
the Jesuits. Soon after the falK of Napoleon, when Ferdinand 
was brought back victorious to jMadrid, in the year 1S14, he 
issued an edict which not only restoT^d the Order of Monks in 
general, together with the Inquisition j'^Rd torture, but especially 
proclaimed throughout the land that the' Society of Jesus had 
been restored by the Pope ; and after this edict another followed, 
on the Slith May 1815, by which that Society was again placed 
in possession of all their rights and property, of which they 
had been deprived since 1767. This was more than had been 
done for the sons of Loyola anywhere else in the ^yorld, but 
in return for this King Ferdinand and his Camarilla expected 
great things ; nothing less than that they should destroy, 
root and branch, tlie Liberal ideas imported from France, that 
they should call halt to the spirit of the times, and make 
out of Spain the most absolutely governed kingdom on 
the face of the earth. In fact the Jesuits promised to fu 131 
completely these expectations, and there passed over the fair 
land a period of night which could not be darker; but the much- 
tormented subjects became weary of the continual punishments, 
imprisonments, banishments, and executions, and a general 
rising took place in the year 1820, the consequence of which 
was that a Liberal Constitution had to be inaugurated. It was 
now all at an end with tlie Jesuit administration, and the sons 
of Loyola had to evacuate the kingdom entirely. 

But, lo and beliold! the Liberal Constitution which Spain 
gave to itself did not at all afford satisfaction to the remaining 
European Powers, who perceived therein imperilment of the 
absolute principles in their own monarchies, and, consequently, 
France sent an army across tlio Pyrenees, in order to re-establish 
the old order of things. It succeeded, and, with tbe old 
order tlie Jesuits also retupied, who nestled themsclvos in the 
country more firmly than ever. 

After the lapse of tm years, that is, on the 29tii September 
1833, Ferdinand VII. died, and in regard to the succession to the 
throne a civil war arose, which tore the poor country to pieces for 
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years. Quo of the candidates to the throne was Don 
Oarlos, the brotlicr of the deceased King Ferdinand ; tlie other was 
called Donna Isabella, the daughter of Ferdinand VII., who, from 
alfection to the latter, had abrogated the so-called Salic law of 
the House of Bourbon, which excluded daughters from suc¬ 
cession to the throne as long as there were any male princes 
alive. And now, because with Don Carlos the whole of the 
priestly absolute party united, Donna Isabella, or rather her 
mother, the Queen Dowager Maria-Christina, saw herself com¬ 
pelled to open the army to Liberalism, and, consequently, in the 
year 1835, Spain was favoured with a Liberal Constitution which 
shut the door again, for the third time, to the Jesuits. Ihus 
their fate changed about, and, in the year 1840, when the 
Carlists had been completely defeated, it seemed that the sons oJ 
- of Loyola ‘had lost entirely and for over all ground in Spain. 
Their activity did not, on that account, entirely cease, espe- 
cially as they still retained their educational houses ; not under 
their own name, however, but at one time under one strange 
appellation, and at another under something else. 

In former times, the Society of Je|us had iound an exceed¬ 
ingly fruitful pasturage in .Germany, Austria, and Bavaria, and 
there, as we have alpx^ly seen, their abolition was very 
unwillingly, consented to, so it was naturally to be expected 
that their re-establishment would be greeted in those countries 
' with rejoicing, • But th>j was not altogther the case, as since the 
death of Maria'Ihcresa a change had taken place, and the spirit 
of modern times had seized^ here there, even on regions where 
such was not to have been ahticipated. Thus a remarkable case, 
among others, happe.ned in the year 1793, when the Ireve 
Minister, Duminiquo, in the name of his lord and ruler, sent to 
the Archduke Maximilian Francis, the youngest son of Maria 
Theresa, who was in possession of the Electorate of Cologne 
and the Bishopric of Miirister, as well as to other German Bishops 
and Prelates, asking thorn to intercede on behalf of the re-esta- 
blishment of the Jesuit Order, the same being the most ofFectual 
bulwark against the revolutionary spirit which was steadily 
making increasing progress in Germany, as well as against 
irreligron, which was for ever raising its head still higher; 
it happened, however, that the said Archduke Maximilian 
Francis not only at once declined to co-operate, but gruuuded 
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liis motives for this refusal on what must have tasted to the sons 
of Loyola more bitter tlian woiinwood and gall. 

“They*’ (that in, the sons of Loyola), it is stated in the docu- 
ment dated 29th November J 793, “have so constantly mixed them¬ 
selves up in Court and State intrigues, that they must, injustice, 
be reproached with striving after universal dominion. They cost 
Kings their lives, not on the scaffold, but by assassination; 
and, equally hurtful as the Society of Illuminati, they were the 
foremost among the crowd, at all events, who applauded the 
murder scenes in Paris. They robbed the States of their most 
capable youths whom they enticed into their institutions, and 
procured for themselves, by their monopoly in the direction of 
study^^in Catholic countries, an excessive and immoderate 
intluence over all opinions. They held in their hands all the 
springs for working upon mankind; money, protection, con¬ 
fessionals, and other means were plentifully at their command. 
They might thus work for good if they wished to do so, but 
they laboured at the beck and call of their superiors alone, for 
their own peculiar advantage and aggrandizement, without 
any regard whatever for the well-bcMg of mankind; and it is 
impossible, therefore, to indulge in a conviction that the re¬ 
establishment of the Society of Jesus can be productive of 
any benefit whatever.** 

Thus wrote the Grand-Duke Maximilian, and great numbers 
of persons of high position were of a similar way of thinking, as 
well among the clergy as among the laity, and unquestionably also 
the educated of the middle classes. The Austrian Government 
declined, therefore, without further consideration, to announce 
in their countries the Bull Solliciludo omimun ccclesiarum, as 
demanded by the Pope, as, in those days (the years 1814 and 
1815), tolerably good reasons were needed for not opposing the 
wishes of their subjects; and as the ruler of Bavaria, King 
Maximilian Joseph, was guided by precisely the same reasons, 
ho also interdicted the legal reception of the Society of Jesus, 
although personally, no less than the Emperor Francis I. of 
Austria, he was not at all unfriendly disposed to the sons of 
Loyola. The two Governments, on the otlier hand, had nothing 
to urge against an expedient to admit the Rodempiionists, 
instead of the Jesuits, not aware, perchanoe, that both— 
Jesuit and Eedemptionist—meant, so to speak, precisely the 
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> iguoijuu, forsoutli, that the Redemptionists or 
uoiiaus, as they wore also named, after their foiuider, every- 

trn nnv<3fl flwv .i_ .1 ^ . •' 
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leie pave tlic way when the Jesuits were not tolerated “ns 
sue I, ant took thoii places until the latter were able to make 
loir entrance with open vizor as sons of Loyola* The 
et ompttonists weie thus adinittecl into Austria, and in Vienna, 
m the year 1820. managed to get the Upper Pnssaverliof with 
10 Church of Maria Stiegen allotted to them. Thence thev 
spread themselves all over the provinces of the Imperial States, 
and even far beyond these, into Bavaria, where they founded their 
first settlement in the shape of the celebrated pilgrimage of 
Altotting. After they had made suitable progress and obtained 
a film footing, they considered it better to throw off the mask 
and revealed their educational institutions in Lemberg, Inn- 
spriick, and other towns, in their true colours, that is, as Jesuit 
colleges. The Government paid no heed to this ; to speak more 
p ainly, they tolerated the public appearance of the sons of 
Loyola, and the latter conseiiuently took always more and more 
liberties. They also spread themselves over Rheinish Prussia 
and founded, for instance, in Coblcntz, a well-attended college’ 
without the Government forbidding their proceedings. In short’. 

le ociety of Jesus was now in the best train for conquering 
one y one, each of the positions they had lost since 1778. Then 


tlio Faith fouadpU tlu* Propaganda ot 

n.TkV.i*.-*Kr.r 1 ^^ » OUUcleQ VillU/ SohIBi, 111 llin vf»ji r 1xi. .. 


approbation of Popo Clemont \'Ti ^ I 7i 

Maria, the members of a brotherJiood m the hermitage of St. 

young, the ^ thomselvos to the instruction of tho 

Mrvico of tho r>^r® Oatholio faitli, and o.spacially tho 

Their aim was^hna t!“ reverenced the embodied will ot Ood 

iiidicate^thir«« ti u ® Jesuits, and even their name 

(Sat,In ^ thomselvea “ J3rothren of the Holv liedeomcr ” 

cloister like o lived, not as united secular ecclesiastics, but in 

sfHSrF r -Ir" *fcr 

mained for a long timo without any importauca'^wl H**’ Order re¬ 
but very few ndhoronts, o on at the tijna tlmt found 

been already suppressed. As, however. Pope Pius w i^^'"*!***! had 

and several States hcHifc-tod to iutroduce it it Lttcr, 

Loyola whether they might not be able to carry out tliolrldnt^i ® 
under the mask of the hitherto Urtle-esteem/d you gt 
circumstance seemed to tliem so suitable tiiat they at onerbrou^ht 
oiKiratiou. The Liguonaus or Redemptionists also nwroed to th 
joy, as they gamed thereby uncommoMy in important. ' "'‘W’ 
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came the fatal year 18-18, and this quickly put an end to theiT 
presence. Not, however, for long, as we must all have well 
in remembrance that, in the year 1849, a peculiar change or 
revolution took place, which, usually follows upon times of great 
excitement, and, in place of the Liberal Ministers of Marcli, in 
consequence of the relaxation and lassitude oi the people, 
men of reactioii and retreat came into possession of tlie helm. 
That v.'as water to the mills of the sons of Loyola! They were 
now again enabled to put themselves forward before the people, 
and came to be regarded as the foremost combatants in the 
revolution. Now were they again enabled to exclaim to the 
Princes, “ We alone are the chief pillars of the monarchy, and, if 
you will only permit us, you need not trouble your heads more 
about the suppression of the revolution.” And what was the 
result of these frightful yeai‘s of reaction ? No other than 
that the Order of Jesus was again publicly recognised in 
Austria, permission being accorded to it to found educational 
institutions throughout the whole of the Imperial States, and, as 
may well be imagined, the most unlimited use was made of 
this permission.* Over the remainder of Catliolic Germany, 
nevertheless, the sons of Loyola were not able even then to carry 
into effect their strictly official recognition, and they were obliged 
to work indirectly under the appellation of Redemptionists. 
But was their efficiency on that account any the less ? One 
need only to bear in mind that the German College (Collegium 
Germanicum; i)i Some was entirely supplied and recruited from 
Bavaria, Prussia, Baden, and the Rhine Provinces ; and all these 
recruits, after completing tlieir studies, were sent back again t^j 
Germany. But whither did those oxcelleutly-schooled pupils of 
the Jesuit Order wander ? Why, one part to the universities, 
and another to seats of the different bishops. At tlic latter tliey 
obtained, ibrough Romibh recommendations, the most influential 
appointments, and their efficacy immediately became immense, 
as they governed all the seminaries and schola^stic institutions 


* The Order had to thank, for its unresti-ained admission into all 
the p^oviuco.^ of the Austrian States, principally the ftunale portion of 
tlio lmj)erial family, notably the Arcb-DucJiess Bophia, who for a 
time Lad exorcised an extraordinary influence on the Govermnont. It 
founded, however, its first j^nd most remarkable 8ettlonient>. in Galicia, 
amoii^^aiio Poles, and thence there arose the Hominarics and colloges at 
Tdiiz, Leituieriti 5 , Inospruck, Tarncpol, Thyrnau, Vienna, Agrain, Poidkircb, 
hioseia, Verona, and many other places. 
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were umenable to the bishop. At the universities, how¬ 
ever, they entered as professors, and in their lectures taught 
the future spiritual guides theology whicli was, of course, 
fashioned on pure ultramontane principles. Thus, in short, 
when they were unable to advance with an entirely open visor as 
Jesuits, their operations were still of such a nature as furthered 
the ends of the Order of Jesus; and, after long years of activity 
they brought the matter so far, that in time almost the whole 
clergy of Germany being brought up by them, swore allegiance 
to their flag. In much the same way as in Bavaria and in the 
Khine Provinces was the fate of the Society of Jesus, after its 
1 e-establishment, determined in France, although the Order had 
the firmest conviction that Louis XVIII., the restorer of the 
Bourbon dynasty after the fall of Napoleon, could do notliing 
more beneficial than retract the Edict of Louis XV. issued in 
November 1764. This Monarch had, however, sufficient sagacity 
to perceive that, were he to take such a step, he would be going 
quite contrary to public opinion. Consequently, the sons of 
Loyola remained shut out of France, at least in name, and even 
the exertions of “ Monsieur,” brother of the King, who afterwards 
ascended the throne as Charles X., had not the effect of making 
Louis XVIII. more compliant. Certainly, these continued 
refusals cost him much anxiety, especially since the Pavilion 
Marsan in Paris, where the ultra-Koyalists in combination with 
the ex-Jesuits had taken up their quarters, had the audacity to 
proclaim him publicly as a pupil of the infamous Voltaire; but 
his Minister brought daily to hii; recollection that the re¬ 
establishment of an Order so greatly hated by the great majority 
of the French people would doubtless have the effect of creating 
tlio same disturbances as those which had already overturned the 
throne of the Lilies once before; and as the crafty Monarch 
hnJ the wish, at any price, to be buried in the royal vault at 
St. Denis, one can w'ell imagine that he remained inflexible on 
this point to the end of hi.s Government in the year lH24. 
He was not, however, completely inimical to the sons of t.oyola, 
and gave them j()use(iue!itly tiie same kind of existence whicli 
they had ol.'tained for themselves at first in Austria after the 
year 1811, that is, lie allowed them. to begin again Ibeir old 
accustomed sphere of operations under another name, and in 
dillcrent, although very simih costume. They, therefore, ciilled 
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•^'^^>^tliumse]ve8, as regards France, ^^Perqs do In b'oi/' that is, 
“Fathers of the True Faitli*'; and, lo and behold! in a few 
years they again attained to great power and riches. This 
certainly did not take« place without contentions and adver¬ 
sities of all kinds, as the re-establishment of the black cohort 
met with much resistance from the Chamber of Deputies, 
wiiich protested against them with all the legal means in its 
power; liut to all these complaints, protestations, and monitions, 
the Ministers of Louis XVIII. replied, in an evasive manner, 
“ There are no Jesuits in France" ; and the Monarch also used 
the same dubious language. It, however, troubled the Jesuits 
greatly that they were unable to come forward openly and 
boldly as that which they professed to be; and, besides, their 
efficacy was in this way also much impaired, as their connection 
with the rest of the Jesuits, and especially with their General 
in Rome, had to be kept secret, and denied before the world. 
On this account they did not fail—after the accession of 
Charles X., tlieir great patron and friend, to the throne—to lift 
the visor somewhat, or rather, indeed, to an extent that no one 
could have any further doubt about the matter as to who were 
attired in the garments of the Fathers of the Faith; more 
especially they presented themselves quite iiuabashed at the epis¬ 
copal sees, for the most part as head teachers of the seminaries 
where the rising clergy were brought up; as also as overseers 
of the education of the young in general. Indeed, they 
organised their many colleges and seminaries (as, for instance, 


the Mission-house of the Order in Paris, and the Colleges of St. 
Acheul, Montrouge, and (dsewhere) in an intimate union, the 
head of which they declared to he the Jesuit General in Home, 
and their Principal, or Prmpositus, did not hesitate openly and 
boldly to subscribe his name, on tbe admittance of pupils to the 
novitiate, as “ Provincial of the Society of Jesus in the Province 
of Gaul." 

This took place in the year 1820, and on being questioned in 
the Chamber of Deputies, the Ministers were obliged to admit that 
the Society of Jesus did actually exist on French soil, and that 
their presence was with the permission of the Government. There¬ 
upon there arose among the majority of well-informed people a 
storm of disapproval; and the highest tribunal of the kingdom 
at once seized this opportunity to declare that, according to the 
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was the Society of Jesus allowed to have any existence, and 
also that their contemplated re-establisliment was entirely con¬ 
trary to the constitutional charter sworn to by the King and 
his Ministers. The result of this was that in the year 1828 
tlie Jesuit colleges and schools at St. Acheul, near Amiens, at 
St. Anne, in Bretagne, at Dole, in Jura, at Montmorillon, in 
the department of Vienne, at Bordeaux, at Aix, at Fortcalquicr, 
at Montrouge, and at Billon, which were attended by more than 
3,500 pupils, were obliged to be suppressed, and the Govern¬ 
ment, who espoused the cause of the Jesuits with all their power, 
only succeeded in saving, with much dilBculty, the seminaries 
of the Peres de la Foi, together with those of Montrouge, St. 
Acheul before the gates of Paris, and some dozen others. The 
sons of Loyola now, however, urged their obstMpiious pupil 
King Charles X. to withhold his approval to these violent 
measures on the part of the judicature and of tho deputies, 
to annul the charter of the Constitution, in order that the old 
absolute monarchy, with the supremacy of the Order of Jesus, 
as under Louis XIV., might bo re-established ; and the weak 
Monarch actually allowed himself to venture upon such a 
toolish undertaking. 

In August 1829 Prince Polignac, the strict ally of tho 
Jesuits, stood at the head of the Government, and consecjucntly 
a period of reaction began, more vile, oppressive, and blood¬ 
thirsty than can bo well imagined. Thereupon the sons of 
Loyola were highly jubilant, and presumed that now the game 
was theirs. But on the 27th and 28th of July 1830 the popu¬ 
lation of Paris rose, and this revolution occasioned the Bourbon 
Government to fall to pieces like a house built of cards. 
Charles X. was, like a culprit, compelled to take flight to 
England; and from the day of his departure there was an end 
of the Society of Josiis, us tho Provisional Government of the 
July Revolution banished them for over frou) French soil. 

For a long time uuthing more was heard of the sons of 
Loyola, and one might have been tempted to believe that they 
had retired from the field for ever. In truth, however, it bad 
not yet come so far as this, but they continued to keep watch on 
the immediate frontiers of France, for instance, at Freiburt^ iu 
Sw\ rland, in order that when the time luriv ed uiey mignt be 
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quickly on tlie spot again to reconquer the lost ground. And 
this period did arrive on the fall of Louis Pliilippe and the acces¬ 
sion to the throne of Napoleon III., as the latter required to 
make use of the priesthood in order to secure his newly-baked, 
or, perhaps it may be said, his newly-warmed Imperial throne, 
and with the growing power of the Catholic priesthood the 
influence of the sons of Loyola equally held its ground. 

None the less it was not a question this time of a formal and 
public reintroduction of the Society of Jesus, and tdl that its 
members could desire was toleration; but this was of such a 
plain nature that the Loyolites soon found it no longer necessary 
to make their appearance under a strange name or such other 
pretext, but their colleges and seminaries opened again with the 
visor fully removed. They thus spread themselves afresh oyer 
the wdiole of France, and in a period of ten years there was no 
longer any department in which they had not the chief control of 
all education, at any rate, so far as founding educational houses. 
Nor were tliey during all this time attacked by anyone, because 
without doubt no one dared to run counter to the absolute will 
of the Emperor Napoleon, and thus the ancient proverb well 
applied to them, ‘‘Where there is no complainant there is no 
judge." Yet, no, I must not keep silence respecting a move¬ 
ment which took place against them towards the end of the 
year 1856, when a petition was numerously signed by the fir.st 
notables of the land, and especially by the professors of the 
University, requesting that in reference to the Jesuits, resort 
should again be had to legal regulations. This was translated 
into German, and was nothing else than a demand that the 
Government should no longer tolerate the legally proscribed 
Order of Jesuits, but at once suppress and prohibit it. And 
for what reason did the petitioners demand this ? Tlieir lan¬ 
guage was sufficiently distinct, as they expressed themselves, 
amongst other things, in the following words The Jesuits 
prosecute the spoliation of heritages, regarding the result With 
little compassion for families, so that we have in France at 
the present time the spectacle of a Society which is hurtful to 
tb ‘ Statfj as well as to individuals, which is inimical to our 
institutions, and Jit the same time dangerous from its teaching— 
a Society which, condemned by our laws, extends itself and" 
increuseij lu numbers under the toleration of the admiuistr ^n.’* 
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was tlic result of this petition ? The Government 
gaily replied that they knew how to take account of the laws 
concerning legacy-hunting, and consequently the whole affair 
was buried in oblivion. In other words, the Jesuits were 
allowed, as before, the most ample sport, and consequently their 
riches and influence increased year by year. 

The Court of Portugal conducted itself in altogether a different 
manner from the other Catholic Courts mentioned, respecting 
the Bull Sollicitndo omnium ecclesiarum^ as it did not 
hesitate to allow the same to be read aloud in Portugal and 
Brazil, and, indeed, proclaimed to all the other European 
Cabinets a formal protest against the Society. The ruler, 
John VI., declared: The order of the 3rd September 1759, 
which exiled the Jesuits from the country, had his approval, 
and this could not be otherwise than for ever, else the same 
evil days for himself and his family, as also for his subjects, 
would again come to pass, which had once before brought the 
kingdom to the brink of destruction.*’ 

The Pope used his utmost endeavour to induce the Monarch 
to take a difTerent view, and with this object a special Nuncius 
was despatched to Lisbon and Eio de Janeiro; but the influence 
of England, and especially that of Marshal Berosford, was too 
powerful to admit of this step being productive of result, and 
thus the sons of Loyola remained excluded from the kingdom 
during the whole period of the government of John VL, that is, 
up to 1825. They found no greater favour with his grand¬ 
daughter and successor, Donna Maria da Gloria, the daughti'r 
of the Emperor Don Pedro of Brazil; and when even her uncle, 
the frantic Don Miguel, having succeeded for a short time in 
depriving her of the throne, through a decree of 30th August, 
1832, re-established the Society of Jesus, although without 
any claim on their former possessions, privileges, and immu¬ 
nities, this restoration did not h,st longer than eleven months ; 
for in July 1833, the usurpation of Don Miguel was overthrown, 
and the Jesuits had again to vaiii.sli speedily out of Portugal^ 
or they would have been in danger, precisely as in the time 
of I’ombal, of being shipped oil' to Italy. Sim^e that period 
Poi-tugal has been classed among Constitutional States ami 
oouaequence, there has never again been any question of a fresh 
introduction of the Society of Jesus. They couiinued and will 
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continue to he))ani9l}ed out of that country, ns it appears, for the 
future, as the present Government never tolerates tlie settlement 
of any whom they have rgason to suspect of concealing Jesuitism 
under their mask. 

The little kingdom of Belgium formed a complete contrast to 
that of Portugal, as there Jesuitism flourished with the full 
sanction of the Governinent, in a fashion and to such an extent 
as was never exceeded elsewhere in the world, not even including 
the glorious States of the Church. According to the Belgian 
Constitution, the education of the people, no less than the 
form of religious worship, is completely free, the State having 
divested itself of all right to mix itself up with any religious or 
ecelesiastical matters, so that thus all Orders have a completely 
open field. Of this unlimited freedom the sons of Loyola 
made use so zealously, however, that the remaining Orders, all 
put together, do not attain to a fourth part of what they them¬ 
selves can boast. The best proof of this is, that so far back as' 
the 4th November 1834 they were in a position to open theii 
own university in the town of Mechlin ; and as, of course, no 
other professor is authorised to teach but those alone who 
have been scholars of their Order, it can easily be imagined with 
what spirit the academical youths of that city must have been 
animated. From these letter, and I beg this may be well con¬ 
sidered, sprang a great number of men who afterwards came 
in riper years to work as servants of the State, and even therein 
lies the ground of the Jesuits having so many friends among the 
great people of the land. Matters did not, however, end with 
the University of Mechlin, but the Jesuits founded colleges also 
in Alost, Antwerp (where they also established a commercial 
school, in order to get the sons of merchants also into their 
power), Bruges, Brussels, Courtnay, Ghent, Liege, Louvaine, 
Mens, Namur, Tournay, Verviers, and elsewhere, by which they 
appropriated to themselves, for the most part, the instruction 
of the youth of the land. In spite of all this, liowevcr,- they 
could not prevent the friends of enlightenment among the 
Catholics making use of political and religious liberty with the 
view of founding in Brussels a free university by which that of 
Mechlin might be counteracted, and just the same happened in 
tJio case of the remaining erliicational institutions of the country. 
Thus in Belgium the remark able spectacle might be seen tiiat 
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Society of Jesus, having full liberty from the Government 
to extend themselves and develop their power, vs^as still met with 
voluntary opposition by the more enlightened part of the inha¬ 
bitants, while here and there national feeling was sulBciently 
strong to keep pace at least with the sons of Loyola, and in 
part to make them retire within the limits of moderation. 

As now in Belgium, so also in the Catholic cantons of 
Switzerland, Jesuitism prevailed, and at the beginning of the 
year 1818, only three years after the re-establishment of the 
Order by the Pope, a splendid Jesuit College arose in Freiburg. 
But what am I saying ? for the Order never, indeed, ceased to 
exist in Switzerland, even after the abolition decree of Clement 
XIV., as may be learned from the Jesuit writer J. Esseiva 
himself! Thus we read in his writings regarding the revenues 
of the Jesuit College of St. Michael in Freiburg:— 

At that period, that is, in the year 1773, the Jesuits remained 
in spite of the abolition of their Order ; they had, indeed, become 
secularised, but had lost nothing except the name, being in pos¬ 
session of all their pulpits and of all their educational establish¬ 
ments. They continued still to form a corporation of learning; 
they obtained, by their genius, well-filled classes; they endea¬ 
voured to propagate the work of the Society with zeal.” 

A precisely similar report is made by the ultra-Catholic Fr. 
J. Buss, who writes as follows:— 

^‘The Jesuits, on November 2nd, 1773, laid aside the costume 
of their Order, but they contrived to live on according to their 
constitutions much as before, and did not discontinue giving 
public instruction. As the old Fathers diedolF they acquired for 
themselves several young men endowed with zeal, and founded a 
College at Sion, in the canton of the Vallais, where the Govern¬ 
ment allowed them to carry on their proceedings with freedom.*’ 
As the sons of Loyohi, although certainly under other names, 
such as Fathers of the Faith ” (Pnr5s dc la Foi), worked on 
in Freiburg, and in the canton of the Vallais, quite undisturbed, 
It could not be wondered at that Father Joseph Sineo de la 
Tour, when he arrived in Switzerland in 181*4 witli a commission 
from the General of the Jesuits to found Jesuit colleges, was 
received with open arms in the cantons mentioned. The excel¬ 
lent instructor of youth, Professor Girard (a Franciscan), was 
certaiuly entirely opposed to the oflieial re-establishruent of the 







Jesuits in Freiburg, and he was supported by a large part of the 
inliabitants ; but the Bisliop, the higher clergy, the patricians, 
with the Government stadtholder, Miiller, at their head, had long 
been won over to the Order, and insisted on having their own 
way. Thus, in short, the Jesuits were called to Freiburg in the 
spring of tlie year 1818, and at once, on the 21st November oi the 
same year, opened their beautiful College with 200 pupils. Tne 
sons of Loyola now possessed a firm nursery in Switzerianu. 
and from tliis they spread themselves out in all directions. 
Almost everywhere tliey contrived to procure an entrance lor 
their fellow-believers, and the result of this influence was the 
founding of further colleges in Staffis, Sion, Bricg, Schwylz, 
and Lucerne, as well as of different smaller educational instilu 
tions at some other places. 

The sons of Loyola had now won their game, especially as 
they further succeeded in talking over the bigoted nobility of the 
neighbouring Bavaria, as, in part, also of France, to entrust the 
education of their sons to the Society, of course at the expense of 
domestic habits, and educational institutions, and their consider¬ 
ation in this respect rose so high that they obtained the upper 
hand in tlie Catholic cantonal governments, especially in Schwytz, 
Freiburg, Vallais, and Lucerne, reformed all the laws according 
to their pleasure, and filled up all offices with their adherent^. 
Thus affairs went on during several decades, and doubtless would 
have so continued still longer* if it had not been from their 
unlimited love of power, whereby they trod under foot all other 
right-thinking people, whereby they eventuolly called down 
upon their heads the most frightful animosity throughout the 
rest of Switzerland. The 1 agsatziing,-^ that is, the supreme 
Government of the United Cantons, by a large majority de¬ 
manded their removal. The answer, however, of the Jesuits 
was that, on the 11th December 1845, they persuaded the 
Catholic cantons, viz. Schwytz, Lucerne, Unterwalden, Frei¬ 
burg, Zug, and Vallais to form a union which, in conlplcte 
opposition to the spirit of the Swiss Confederation, as well as 
the Act of Confederacy itself, should offer opposition to all 

suitable orders of tlie Tagsatzung/’ and, when necessary, even 

* TK« Ountion of Zurich had already demanded the expulsion of tha 
Jcauit te in the year 1845 ; but in tlio next year, on tlie 2jLli July 1840, tin's 
proposal obtained the noccBsary number of votes to make it otfectivo. 
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lip arms. The sons of Loyola tlioiight by •siicli dotor- 
mined mode of proceeding to intimidate the Tagsatzung, whicn 
hnd distinguished itself as yet by no great energy, or at least, to 
impress them; but this lime they completely miscalculated. 


When the seven confederated cantons, after repeated demands, 
did not seem inclined to render obedience to their union, or to dis¬ 
miss the sons of Loyola, but treated with scorn the commission of 
Tagsatziing sent to them at the beginning of 1847', the latter re¬ 
solved upon taming the refractory offenders by force, and at once 
called under arras 100,000 men, whom they placed under the 
supreme command of the bravu Jeimral Dufour. Notliing was 
then left for the seven Josuitically-disposed cantons than either 
humbly to sue for peace, or manfully to defend themselves. As 
a matter of fact, they brought together an army of 30,000 men, 
and supported these by 47,000 yeomanry ; but there was no 
enthusiasm among the troops, and as Dufour advanced into the 
canton of Freiburg they all fled before him in fear of death. 
The same thing tc^ok place when the bulk of the 'Fagsatzung s 
army moved against Lucerne, and during the w\iu\e of the war 
the Union troops only once resisted manfully. This was on iiic 
23rd November 1847, near Gislicon, on the borders of Zng, 
near Lucerne. But on this occasion they ultimately fled, after 
a short resistance; and thus ended the campaign, at the begin¬ 


ning of which the Unionists had boasted so arrogantly as to 
the ignominious defeat of their opponents. 

Of course, the sons of Loyola at once perceived that it was 
no longer possible to remain in the country, they therefore 
made their escape into the neighbouring Tyrol and Austria, 
where they sought protection. They fled, indeed, so rapidly 
that they even left behind them what was dearest to their hearts, 
namely, their property and wealth, as they feared being made 
responsible for all the mischief of the Union war, they 
alone having iuslignted it. They prized life with liberty more 
highly than all other earthly possessions. Besides, they did not 
long remiiin alone in their flight, as those at once followed 
them who had phiec^d themselves with the Society at the bead of 
the plot, among whom, besides the laity who were Jcsuitically 
O'sposed, wi’ro also the Redemptionists, the Murianists, Cue 
ucnool brethren, and the school sisters, with the Damiis dt 
CoDur* Thus the Swiss atmosphere was cleared 
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lit once from the whole of the pestilential Jesuh exnala- 

tiOiJS. 

In order, however, th^it tlie same scenes of religious excite¬ 
ment which, as we havO*' seen, resulted in this civil war. 
should not possibly he repeated, the Tagsatzung banislied the 
Society of Jesus for all time out of the whole of Switzerland, 
Catholic as well as Protestant; and tliis law was also forthwith 
adopted, in the year 1«48, by the newly-founded Union Consti¬ 
tution, and has remained, up to the present time, in full opera¬ 
tion as the law of the land, .although frequent attempts at 
evasion have been made in the centre of Catholic Switzerland, 
and with partial success, but not to any great extent. If the 
sons of Loyola, then, had lost in Switzerland a rich pasture, 
which they afterwards in vain sought to regain for them-^ 
selves, they nevertheless contrived to indemnify themselves 
through other far*distant acquisitions, where, from their first 
abolition by Clement XIV., they had been perseveringly iinable 
to fiind an entrance. Tlius the Government of Great Britain, 
iifter Pai*hament had carried through the Catholic Emancipa¬ 
tion, could not but allow also the admission of the Society of 
Jesus into the country; and the latter made use of this so far 
that it founded splendid educational institutions at Stonyhurst, 
near Preston, in the county of Lancashire, as well as at Hodder- 
house, in the neighbourhood of London. The Order was not' 
the less zealous in piusecuting its extension in Ireland, and 
in modern times a number of small schools have sprung 
up there, all of which are conducted by Loyolites. These 
latter, however, have not hitlierto made any very prominent 
progress, as, whence could the poor Irish obtain the money in 
order to give Buoli sup])ort to the Jesuit Fathers as they had 
hoped, expected, and demanded? The Society of Jesus, 
however, met with a very different destiny in America—in 
the same land where, especially in Paraguay, things had 
worked so fatally for their existence; and they created here for 
themselves a sphere of operation of which they had previously 
never even allowed themselves to dream. Wonderful to say, 
moreover, this sphere of operation did not lie in Catholic South 
America, in which, in the middle of the previous century, they 
had been so powerful; neither was it in Brazil, nor in Mexico, 
nor m Peru, nor in Chili, nor in any other South American free 
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which had formerly belonged to Spain, Portugal, or 
franco; out, forsooth, m North America, or, more properly 
speaking, in the United States, notwithstanding that tiiese had 
been founded by the Puritans, who play an important part there 
at the present day. Since the free legislation of the North 
American Union not only admits of every creed, but also 
tolerates every religious Society, and allows their establishment 
in any part of the territory of the United States, the Jesuit 
Fathers did not delay, after their re-establishment by the Pope, 
in taking a look over this piu’t of the world to a small extent, 
to ascertain whetlier they might not, perhaps, here and there, do 
something for their Order; and lo, and behold ! they found tliat 
a large field was open ior their operations, as soon as tliey were 
able to reconcile themselves to the Ebpublican tone of North 
America. 

Father Roothaan, the General of the Order in Rome at 
that time, very tjuiotly sent a mission to the Union, and it 
first of all took up its quarters in the almost thoroughly Catholic 
Maryland,* whither, indeed, the Fathers had been earnestly sum¬ 
moned by some rich planters. An educational institution was 
speedily founded there, and was much sought after by the sons of 
wealthy parents, and thereupon followed a second, third, fourth, 
and fifth. The means were also sufficiently forthcoming, so richly, 
indeed, that in the course of a decade the Order saw itself in a 
position to make a beginning also in other States in which the 
population was Catholic, founding establishments, and in the 
end even venturing, at Georgetown, the second city of the dis¬ 
trict, and in the very heart of the Union, to erect a college, 
which, as regards its endowment and magnitude, might boldly 
rival any other ‘‘college” in the United States. 

In short, the sons of Loyola gradually succeeded in making 
themselves quite a considarable power in Noith America, and 
the number of Catliolics there giadually increased, through the 


’ In 1632 King CliarleM T. of England pn-joiucd all tho land on the OhcHa- 
poake Bay, b(^t\vocu Pia.r.hylvaiiia. Helawan*, and Vi*ginirt, to liis favourite 
Lord BaUimore, and In*, a nualous C. .tlndic, iiaruod 1 in honour uf the duce vsed 
Queen Marv, Marylana: as, liowover, King Chrrlcri wa3 murdered by the 
Buritaiin, aiid all CJat.hohcs in England were porpecutod with Ure and sword 
tinj liitier could not bo Bufiicieiitly thankful th-it a Maryland existed acrosJ 
the Bua, aa t>sc oauio became to all of them an asyiuin, and, as it wore 
a second fathorlaad. Hence couieB it uhat this State has oonspicuousK^ J 
Catholic population. ^ 
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constant emigration from Ireland, as well as from the lUiiue 
countries of Germany, to more than eight millions; and thus 
one may with certainty affirm that their influence will always 
be more and more in the ascendant. Thus, over all western 
Christendom, with the exception of but a few countries, the sons 
of Loyola firmly established themselves, and, indeed, all over 
the New World their wheat flourished in such a way as to enable 
them to anticipate a truly splendid harvest. Consequently, 
their power was by no means broken by the Abolition 13ull of 
Pope Ganganelli, as» otherwise, they could not have risen again 
in the way they actually have done since 1814. They might 
have lost somewhat as to riches—-perhaps even a very great 
deal, as they were deprived of their great possessions, and had 
to relinquish their extended traflic with the East and West 
Indies, which annually brought them in millions. 

As regards members, on the other hand, they appear rather 
to have increased than diminished, and, in the number of 
assistancies and provinces, to have remained about stationary. 
The assistancies were reckoned as fourfirst, the Assistancy of 
Italy, with the provinces of Rome, Naples, Sicily, Turin, and 
Venice, which together, according to a proclamation of General 
Beckz, under date 11th July, 1850, numbered 8,350 members 
of the Order; secondly, the Assistancy of Spain, with three 
provinces, which could not, however, be openly so named, seeing 
that the Order, being for the time prohibited, could only exist 
there tncognilo\ thirdly, the Assistancy of France, with the 
provinces of Paris, Lyons, and Toulouse, which together 
amounted to 7,420 members of the Order; fourtliiy, and lastly, 
the Assistancy of Germany, which was by fur the largest, with 
the provinces of Austria, Germany (that is, Prussia and the 
smaller German States), Galicia, Belgium, England, and 
frcland, with Maryland in America, which together amounted 
to a total of not less than 22,159 Jesuits. 

The whole together, then, of the sons of Lovol'a were, in the 
year 1850, not fewer than 37,929, and with such an army, some- 
tiling considerable might certainly be effected; more especially 
as it consisted of only tried veterans, not even taking into 
account recruits, that is, novices and the train of lay brethren. 

nd now omitting further consideration of the extension of the 
« esuit Older, we will turn to the question of the ways and 
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by which this re-ascendancy of the sons of Loyola had 
been brought about. 

Tlie answer is, however, easy, as the means which the dis¬ 
ciples of Ignatius employed are, and always will bo, the same: 
in the first place, they travel about preaching; then follow 
the confessional and further congregations and sodalities; lastly, 
educational institutions and public opinion. Indeed, the entire 
ways and means of the modern .’J esuits were, and are, nothing 
difte4*ent from their activity under Ignatius, warmed to life 
again, and one might almost fancy he had himself, with his 
associates, risen again from the grave. Let us take, for instance, 
the erratic preaching or the missions of the modern Jesuits; 
are they not, as everyone has stated to me who has hap¬ 
pened to have lived near a Jesuit mission, a simple copy of 
what Bobadilla, Favre, and Canisius had already done. Every 
three, four, or half-a-dozen of them, would be selected to go round 
the world preacl)ing. Only those were chosen with this object 
who were considered as specially endowed with the gift of 
speaking, and then only such as were in a position to avail them¬ 
selves of this gift through their physical advantages. They 
ought to be, if possible, tall manly figures, with fiery eyes and 
pale cheeks, men upon whose countenances self-denial had im¬ 
printed itself, and whose whole appearance, supported by the 
long black cloak and prayer-book, ornamentally bound, pro¬ 
claimed them to be “ saints on earth.” In a word, only such 
members of tho Order were destined to be mission preachers as 
were similar to a Father Roden, a Botgeisser, a Haslacher, an 
Anderledy, a Fruzzini, or a Waldburg-Zeil—six who went about 
all over Southern Germany during fifteen years or more, so that 
one might he certain that their preaching v/ould not be ineftbe- 
tual. How could this, indeed, be otherwise? They were only 
attracted to thosii towns and places where they knew that a part, 
at least, of the inhabitants were worshippers of bigotry, if even 
the remaining portion had been, perhaps, infected with the 
baneful spirit of enlighten.ment, or, indeed, been overtaken b 
heresy and Protestantism. 

These towns wore to them, indeed, the most agreeable, 
the bigoted portion could then be 30 much the more easily 
inflamed to take the resolution of guarding themselves from the 
unholy touch of unbelieving people who had been contaminated 
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; and besides, it might be, perliapa, brought about that 
some lost daughter, or even son, might, by their eloquence, bo 
induced to return into the bosom of the only saving Church. 
Seeing, however, that a portion of the inhabitants was captivated 
by the Fathers for- a week or more beforehand, in the place 
where tiiey had the intention of placing their mission cross, and 
as, also, they had not omitted to proclaim their coming before¬ 
hand, it was, then, an easy matter for them to reckon upon a 
large audience, and to double, or even treble it hour by hour. 
Ah ! they preached, indeed, with the greatest fire, and were 
wonderfully skilled in infusing into their discourses the most 
effective descriptions and the most exciting comparisons. They 
had thoroughly well studied the art of working upon the minds 
of men, and entering upon the most delicate matters wonderfully 
unconcerned. They understood, indeed, so marvellously well 
how to describe the splendour and holiness of the heavenly 
regions, to which admission is accorded by Jesuit petitions, and 
through their influence. Ha! and then, moreover, Purgatory 
and Hell! They truly possessed the gift of description and 
of depicting in the highest degree, so that their hearers 
might well imagine how the infernal sea of flames was agitated 
up and down with the souls of those lost for ever, that is, 
of heretics and unbelievers. Indeed, in the excitement of 
a healed imagination one might be able to swear to 
hearing the cries of misery and the curses of the tor¬ 
mented, and to smell the smoke and fumes of the lake of 
sulphur! What heart, especially if beating in a female 
breast, would not be touched ? in whom would not remorse 
be awakened? who would not be forcibly impelled to make 
known his sins to the holy Fathers, and to purchase abso¬ 
lution from them ? Certainly, no one was able to withstand 
such a holy agitator, who was in such an excellent posi¬ 
tion to harangue the people; and was it not true good 

fortune that one might be able to have his sins remitted 
so easily by offerings, prayers, pilgrimages, and other outward 
means ! 

The greatest good fortune for the sons of Loyola was, how¬ 
ever, when such-like missions virere held in slates and princi¬ 
palities where the members were not, as Jesuits, allowed 

to take up their abode, and where they had no legal home. 






0’ Lord! the dear innocent missionaries are far from wishing 
to establish colleges or seminaries, and much less of making 
a domestic settlement; they merely come astravellers" and 
passers-by.” Only as private individuals and guests of Bishops, 
whose personal freedom may not be so interfered with as that 
any questions should he put to them regarding their fellow- 
believers. Besides, it Was not preaching alone which brought 
about these marvellous eftectsy but still more the Hoc?/S'pocus, if 
I may be allowed to make use of such an expression, with which 
the pious Fathers were wont to adorn their missions. They made 
their appearance, indeed, as little better than play-actors, well 
knowing that the mass of the people were carried away by 
nothing so much as splendour on the one side and butroonery 
on tlie other ! In this respect I could bring forward a number 
of proofs of this usual missionary Hocus'pocus ; for instance, 
one of the very worthy Fathers would mount the pulpit as the 
advocate of the Roman Catholic and apostolical religion, thun¬ 
dering down with the full force of his lungs upon another who, 
in the guise of the living Satan, defended the cause of irreligion 
and heresy; but such-like things are too well known that it 
should be necessary for me to dilate further on them. 

Who does not call to mind, at these missions, the usual pomp 
displayed, the Mount Calvary, the “public deprecations,” the 
“ way to the cross,” and many other similar things ? Who does 
not remember about the heaps of Mary’s images, statues of 
Christ, Agnus Dei, relics and crucifixes, which are sold to the 
faithful after having been endowed, by the magic wand of the 
Jesuits, with the power of working wonders? The power, 
indeed, of operating against witches and ghosts, as well as 
counteracting diseases, burns, and every thing of the kind? 
All this was brouglit into use at these Jesuit missions, whatever, 
indeed, might have an effect on the superstitious minds of the 
hearers, and no artifice remained untried in order to make the 
people enthusiastic “ for the things of religion,” as the sons of 
Loyola expressed themselves; that is, in plainer language, to 
drive away from the uneducated and ignorant masses all sound 
religious ideas, and instil into them, instead, tlie grossest super- 
f^tition, as well as, also, the deepest veneration for the Society of 
Jesus. 

Mufidufi vult decipi^ ergo decipiaiur —“ The world wishes to 
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be deceived, it will therefore be deceived ”— is ai) old provoid), 
and the sons of Loyola conducted their missions according to 
tliis notion. The superstitious peasants, however, allowed 
themselves to be persuaded by the latter to buy Ignatius* powder 
against tlie danger of fire, Ignatius* water against devils and 
ghosts, and Ignatius’ pennies against pestilence and contagious 
diseases; but these, indeed, were even better than those poor 
women who allowed themselves to be goaded to distraction by the 
insane descriptions of the torments of hell, and were sometimes 
driven to take refuge in mad-houses. 

The second approved means of acquiring power and influence 
has ever been, amongst the sons of Loyola, the confessional, 
and this mode they employ, even now, with the best results. It 
is not, however, the consciences of the common people that lie 
at their heart, as it is not easy to work upon the ordinary 
populace by means of missions ; it is rather the consciences of 
the people of rank, the powerful and influential, whilst, too, 
through them alone, can anything be got. Consequently, in all 
Catholic countries the positions of Father Confessors at Courts 
wore almost invariably found to be held by Jesuits, either open 
or disguised, and where this was not the case no means were 
left untried in order to overthrow those ecclesiastics who acted 
as spiritual advisers. Now this was in many cases by no means 
easy of accomplishment, as one may, perhaps, well imagine tliat 
tlie previous Father Confessors were not infecquently men of 
sense, and knew how to defend themselves; but when all means 
were ineftectual, when neither calumniation, bribery, nor dis¬ 
simulation led to the end to be attained, the Jesuits took to their 
last re.source, the influence of woman,—and this remedy never 
remained without effect. Who is the mother who has not a son, 
and who the spouse who has not n husband, who has not wit¬ 
nessed lovers having everytliing in their power, as where is the 
man who does not allow himself to be governed by a beloved 
daughter of Eve? It was precisely on these grounds tliat the 
sous of Loyola made it always their great aim to gain over the 
women, and as they now, in their seminaries, expressly brought 
u|) suitable youths with this object, they always found among 
fbeir ranks some, at least, whose mellifluous speech and physical 
b‘'auty it was not easy for the female mind to withstand. 

In these crooked ways, tlieu, the pious Fathers always attained 
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^siretl; and bow, tlion, was it to be wondered at 
til at the situations of Court Father Confessors wore almost 
always to be found in the hands of the sons of Ignatius ? 

No, verily, on this point need no one wonder, and still less as to 
the use to which they put the confessional. Their main object, 
indeed, was to regain for their Society the dominion which it 
possessed previous to its abolition, and, in order to accomplish 
this, the belief must be established among the great of this earth 
that the Jesuits alone were the possessors of true religion, while 
by their aid only could a monarchical Government be upheld. 

They continually whispered into the ears of the princes that, 
with the abolition of the Society of Jesus the power of the Roman 
See sank lower and lower; with this See the power of kings, 
also, diminished in a precisely similar proportion. Thereupon 
broad thinking, enlightenment, and science, or, as it may otherwise 
be called, irreligion, burst all the bands of obedience to the laws, 
and the general spirit of liberty which now spreads itself from 
one end of the world to the other is nothing else than the 
degradation of the true faith. This must, then, be firmly planted 
agiiin, and in order to accomplish this the sons of Loyola 
alone are fitted/* 

Such is the confessional teaching of the Jesuits, and what 
they meant by the “ true faith is to be seen in their missions, 
with their rosaries, their scapularies, their penitential ^«hirts, 
their fasts, their processions, and all the other baubles of their 
worship. 

A third means for the attainment of power and riches by the 
sons of Loyola was the congregations and sodalities which they 
established in all Catholic countries, and, in truth, the same of 
wih(3n I have alreab; spoken so much. Mankind remains always 
the same, and as a fanuical use of religion must immediately 
exercise an extraordinary ini ^ 01^(50 upon worshippers and bigots, 
therefore the sons of Ignatius ustituted—and so it is even at the 
present time—lioly brotherhom,^ the members of which confess 
almost daily, as well as oommuu^ate, fast, and devote themselves 
to otlier holy exercises. They iistitiUed them because all these 
fanatical devotional exercises pro.»ej 0 ^ under their own personal 
supervision, and because thus tl^ together in 

the sodalities, were not only quite '^'.pendent upon them, but alK/a.v. 
formed a body-guaul for the Order wo^^ not at to bo 
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despised. Moreover, it would bo erroneous, were it to bo believed I 
that these sodalities were confined entirely to tlie male sex, and 
that, in the Society of Jesus, mere brotlierhoods*' had been 
founded, taking this word in its literal meaning. It was, indeed, 
quite the opposite^^apd there are actually, among the many con¬ 
gregations dependent on the Society of Jesus, far more females 
than males. This is especially the case in those countries in 
which the Society, being still nominally prohibited, dare not 
make its appearance openly; and the wonderfully sagacious 
Fathers, who never undervalued the influence of the fair sex, 
well knew how to set to work. 

One meets, then, in all Catholic Christian countries, large 
communities of ‘^sisters of mercy,’' who, to all appearance, 
know no other ohjocfc in life hut to be useful to mankind as 
nurses to the sick. ]n this manner they manage everywhere to 
get the hospitals into their own hands. If, however, one looks 
into their proceedings more minutely, it may at once be seen 
that the cure of the souls of the sick, and tlieir conversion to 
the true faith, according to Jesuitical instructions, lie more at 
their heart than a regard for the body and the healing of phy¬ 
sical ailments. Indeed, as it has been long ago proved, by 
magisterial investigations, the nursing of the sick, and the i 
innocent title which they bear, are only made use of by , 

them ^as an ensign, that they may be able more surely to I 

work less disturbed for their friends the Jesuits. Further, 
there are ‘‘Ladies of the Holy Heart of Mary and ^^f the 
Infant Jesus " who have found especially a groat de elop- 
ment in the Roman States, and whose position is to the female 
youth what the sous of Loyola are to the male In otber 
words, they devote themselves entirely an^^co^Iy to the educa 
tiou of young maidens, and their syst^i^ of education corresponds 
exactly with that of the Jesuits; o* l-Ws account, these ladies i 
have also got the name of “ Je& itesses.'* Lastly, there are 
communities which are still widely disseminated, the j 
“Sisters of the True Faith/’ caPd also, in France, ‘‘Meres de | 

la Foi and I need not waste in affirming that these, too, 1 

are nothing more than instrume^s of the Society of Jesus for j 

clearing the way for its receri^^ propagation. This name, ' 

“ Mere de la Foi,'’ evident^ signifies the same as “ P6ro de la 
Foi,” of alrc^*y ^^de mentiou. 


I 
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short, the Society of Jesus directs its chief attention, 

‘ wherever it has penetrated since its re-establishment, to the 
formation of congregations and sodalities, as well of the male 
as of the female sex, and the holy Fathers contrived to take good 
care that the people should flock for admittance into these and 
similar ‘Mioly societies.” O Lord! there occurred so much 
excitement and agitation about this that it was, indeed, hardly 
possible to withstand it. One has only to consider the monthly 
general communion with thorough plenary indulgence ! One 
has only to think of the devotion of nine Sundays in honour of 
the Holy Ignatius, of the nine in honour of the Floly Xavier, 
of the six Sundays in honour of the Holy Aloysius, and of the 
league in honour of the Holy Heart of Jesus 1 Reflect on the 
many pilgrimages, ofterings, and processional prayers, especially, 
however, on the holy exercises with the churches draped in black, 

I and the titillating scourges, and such like. Was there, then, 

j any wonder that, as has been stated, people of all conditions 

I flocked to be received into the sodalities ? The Jesuits, however, 

I exercised all over the world, through these societies, a power 

j not to be undervalued, as they remained, without exception, 

; under the supervision and control of the Jesuit General in 

Romo, who carefully looked after them through wandering mem¬ 
bers of the Society, causing lists and reports of them to be sent 
to him, with whose wishes they were obliged unhesitatingly to 
comply. 

Yet still more than by these missions, confessionals, and soda 
lities, the sons of Loyola, in modern times, contrived to pro¬ 
cure for themselves consideration and acceptance tliroiigh their 
j educational institutions, and thus the old story was repeated of 
j which I have already spoken in the Second Book of this work, 

I They commenced quite imperceptibly wherever they came, and 
! perhaps some few pupils formed in the whole year the sole 
I foundation; but after two or three years had passed the thing 

! had developed itself quite marvellously, and instead of a few 

i poor scholars they possessed hundreds, if not more. Among 
these, however, the most part belonged to the higher classes, and 
! it happened, of course, that instead ol a small unpretending 
house, in which instruction had begun to be given, there was in 
its place a grand palace wliich almost resembled a university. 
Astonishment was, perhaps, manifested at this extraordinarv 
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change, and it was looked on as a miracle; without reason, | 
however, as it was only a natural consequence. The sons of Loyola 
demonstrated to the higher classes, and especially to the nobility ■ 
of the land, that the spirit of modern times was highly depraved; 
they told them that the so-called enlightenment of the day was 
alone to blame for the revolutionary movements of the last i 
seventy or eighty years; they proved to them that all the ! 

pernicious clianges which had weighed so heavily upon the * 

nobility, in the political organisation of States, would have 
been impossible if the old faith had still governed the minds 
of men to its full extent; lastly, they cautioned people most 
earnestly, and by the most horrible suggestions, against allow¬ 
ing the youth of the nobility to be educated together with 
the common herd at the ordinary gymnasiums and universities, 
and they represented the danger lest they might also imbibe 
the poison of new-fangled worldly opinions. Such and similar 
sentiments were continually given out by the sons of Loyola, 
who, at the same time, maintained such a truly settled expression 
of countenance that no one could have any doubt about the 
truth of their words. 

What was left, then, for the noble parents, who would gladly have 
seen the condition of the world re-established as it was previous 
to the French Eevolution ? What was open for them to do, but j 
to confide their sons to the Jesuits, in order that they might be 
educated in the true faith, and in proper views as regards worldly 
affairs? What remained for them, besides, but to assist the 
poor Fathers of the Order energetically with gold and goods, 
because there was really no otlier way left for the correct nurturo 
of tlieir sons, as they would otherwise bo obliged to allow then^ 
to grow up in the degraded society of the common people, in 
which they must necessarily become acquainted with the sub¬ 
versive ideas as to throne and altar pervading the present century? 
This, then, accounts for the palatial appearance of the new 
Jesuit colleges, and hence came the overcrowding of the latter 
with tJie youtli alone of the nobility * But, in truth, the noble 
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^TT’ ^Jonsider that the Jesuits’ method of teaching in 

00 e^^es continued to be tlio same as it had been for 
centuiies previous to the suppression of the Order, a metliod 

w lie 1 lac ecn acknowledged as entirely vicious, defective, and 
generally injurious. 

Die higu-born barons, counts, and princes did not take into 
coDsuleration tlmt, centuries ago, no truly scientific eduentior 
was o e got from the Jesuits, but merely a semblance of the 
same, indeed, a poor external varnish concealed an inward 
unsubstantial foundation. They did not reflect that the extra¬ 
ordinary progress witnessed in this century, both as regards 

education, the art of teaching, and the •' 

, ; r sciences theiil5?lves, 
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particularly natural 
schools, and that the 

concerns tiWr fvnowledgm -; 

-5^ vacated elsewhen , 
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dy ignored in the Jesuit 
- Iter were necessarily, as 
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and 
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' -.-.a the science of nature, in order not to Inr ^ 
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H T . ' ”*■ P''P‘'“ •'■e mout noble of uU 

g , mt of patriotism. Thus spoko one of the free SwiSs 
^ zens j and that lit- was perfectly right in what ho said, anyone 
yje convinced by the subseciuent experiences in Freibiu-.. 

the mention of a fifth means by which 

tlie song of Loyola contrived to raise themselves in ostLution 
nnd consolidate their power; and that is, their influence on public 
opinion. They knew only too well how much depends upon 


Phalii, nimgary, Poland, and elsowliWe. in Northern Germany hn~„. 
thepi-ucipaloollegeBaretobe sought for on tt’.e Rhine, especially 
diocese, of Cologne, Troves, Paderborn, and Miinrfier. V ju the 
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tiiis, and, tlierefore, they immediately launched against 
opponents such a hail of pamphlets and lampoons that these 
latter couid hardly v/alk upright under the weight. As now, 
however, in bur times, in the place of contentious writings, 
brochures, and pamphlets, newspapers are to be met with, the 
Loyolites did not delay a moment in making themselves at home 
in this department; and tliere was soon no country, indeed, no 
province, in whicli the Society of Jesus did not possess its own 
peculiar organ, that is to say, a juildic print which, conducted in 
a Jesuitical spirit, defended Jesuit principles, teaching, and inte¬ 
rests. In this respect I have only to call to/''* .d the so-called 


Deutachg Volkshlalt mrt. the ichlshafener See- 


hlalt, the Baden Beo\ 

Maimer Journal, the 'I'l 
Sonntagsllatt of U1 
many more of a similar f ’ 

Southern Germany alor ‘ " this the reader can form some 

idea as to what a mF ‘8S of n^, rs were at the command of 

^ It is ;-rue that these prints 


k V'blksboten, the 
DilUnyer Aehrenlese, 
Slolz'sche n YAolier, and 
These nine appcarec. in 


the Jesuits all ove’'* Christendom, 
were not always conducted with skii7 


but 


they abounded witi7 abuse and falsehoods 

and coarse attacks- on those of a different ^be old r ‘^^en^seireJ 




The Loyolites werC doubtless aware of t --it 


to7rojlcUh7!^'’®‘ f^'^se X to^^ 

differently frocalciuateu dn ^>1 

«Ther- ’^i;- "'dl, it is true, be of opinion that “ns 

jjj^„]]ing, but still, nevertheless, there will certainly be ori^Hhe 
part of many a belief that there may be at least some truth in 
what we advance, and, tlierefore, our untruths will always be 
productive of some advantage.’^ 

It will bo seen, then, that tbe Jesuits continued to act on the 
same principles which they formerly allowed themselves to adopt 
as regards their many dealings with the remaining Orders and 
ecclesiastics; and even their most respectable and greatest organ, 
the Civiita Cailo/ica, couid not clear itself from such a 
reproach. 

Tiiese are the means by which tlte. Sppigtv of Jesus. nU-i* j^g 
rp'setablishment by the Ppnp, contrived to attain its powerful 
position, and I must repeat that such were exactly tha ways 
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thuds of Nvliich Loyola and bis first scholars made use. 
The Jesuits remain entirely the same as of old, precisely as their 
great ptytrons the Popes, and whoever can have any doubt on the 
subject, lot him please to put himself right about it; let him 
learn how they were wont to maintain the vows of poverty and 
chastity y lot him instruct himself as to how the doctrine of 
approved murder and assassination was practised by them, and 
then certainly will all his doubts be set at rest. In relation to 
the vc>w of poverty, the greater part of thinking people are of 
one r-uiud only on the subject, that the sons of Loyola have never 
ciirr'ied on the pest of legacy-hunting to such an extent ns hap- 
pen-od after their rc-establishment, and this is proclaimed already 
bw that petition to the French Senate to which I have before 
V>riefly alluded. Besides, can the many complaints which are 
continually coming before the courts of justice, brought by 
injured relatives, have their origin merely in fabricated charges? 
However, I will not allow myself to enter into too minute details 
thereupon, but merely content myself with explaining the par¬ 
ticulars of a single case which occurred only a few years ago, 
because the reader can draw a conclusion from this single instance 
respecting all the others, especially in regard to the way of 
proceeding on the part of the Loyolites. 

At the beginning of the thirtieth year of our century, a 
bachelor of the name of William de Boey, already rather 
advanced in life, settled in Antwerp, in order to live there as 
^ private individual. Ho hod previously been a merchant, and 
bad through fortunate speculations acquired for himself a 
colossal fortune of nearly six million of francs. The interest 
of this property he did not require to use for himself, as he 
lived a comparatively very simple life; instead, however, of 
adding it to the capital, he annually expended large sums in 
benevolent objects, and no one was ever turno<l away from his 
door who was in any need of assistance. Besides which, ho 
wded energetically his poor relatives, of whom he had a number, 
and thus the name of William do Boey wus highly esteemed by 
everyone all through Antwerp. Even envy had nothing to 
binng forward against the good old gentleman, his rather con¬ 
tracted mind and almost extravagant bigotry alone excepted. 
Thus things went on for several years, till towards the end of 
thirty years some members of the Society of Jesus gained admit 
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tance into the rich man’s house, under the pretext of stdiciting 
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a contributioD for a poor man in distress; from this U me for¬ 
ward, however, a complete change took place in tlie raatmer and 
way in which William de Boey exercised his benevolence. As 
he had formerly given, a friendly ear to the voice of any deserving 
person, be he priest or layman, he only listened now on the advice 
of the Jesuits, and instead of, as formerly, making the, whole 
needy population of Antwerp happy, he now gave only tO) those 
who were recommended by the sons of Loyola, that is, to them¬ 
selves. He bouglit for them a large house in the city in order 
to found a college, • besides which he assigned considei'abie 
revenues to them to meet the rest of their expenses. 

Now, notwithstanding the large donations which the gor)d 
Fathers Boone, Vauhalsenoy, Hessels, Llioir, and Franquevilk-, 
who proved themselves so very active in the matter, contrived: 
to obtiiin from the rich old man, they must needs cast their 
eyes on the capital of tlie property, that is, on the six millions., 
and in order to get possession of it De Boey must be brought, 
to execute a will in their favour. This was, in truth, a very 
difficult undertaking, as the old gentleman, as already said, had 
viTy many relations, and of these he loved several almost a.s 
niiich as if tliey had been his own children. Thus, especially, 
Maria de Buck, one of his nieces, and two nephews, by naine 
W. Grabeelsand Benedict de Buck, the latter of whom, indeed, 
resided with and was brought up by him, while the othei* 
two daily came in and out of his house. Still, the worthy 
Fathers, of whom the Greneral of the Order had conducted tlie 
business of the heritage with De Boey, belonged to the most 
experienced, sharp-sighted, and intelligent of the Order, and, 
consequently, they would not long remain undecided as to the 
step contemplated by them. They perceived that the rela¬ 
tions of the old man must be estranged, that they must be made 
to be suspected by him, and that by degrees he must be brought 
to tJie belief that the cousins and nieces came about him, and paid 
him so many visits, merely to see if they would ere long cuter 
on the inheritance, that is, whether the rich uncle would soon be 
taken out of their way by death. This means worked well, and 
William de Boey caused himself to be denied to all his.nephews 
and nieces, with the exception alone of tlio three above-mentioned, 
de Buck, W. Grabcels, and Bmediot de Buck. And “vet 
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d not last long, as Maria de Buck was not allowed any 
more to enter the room of the uncle, his spiritual advisers having 
Buccoeded in persuading him that she was leading an immoral 
kind of life, and that her tender^ sympathies were of no value. 
The sons of Loyola proceeded with equal skill against W. Gra- 
beels, as they at once sent him over to America, as soon os they 
had brought him to enter their Order as a novice, and caused 
him to be shut up in a trial house in the State of Missouri. 
There remained, then, only the young Benedict de Buck to 
get rid of, and, indeed, as quickly as possible, as the latter 
enjoyed the special favour of the uncle, and there was the 
greatest danger that his liking for him would only increase year 
by year, owing to the sprightly and amiable behaviour of the boy. 
But there was no need for anxiety about the matter, as Father 
Lhoir had taken it in hand, and as he was in the first rank as 
X) his Jesuitical capacity, it would be criminal to doubt that he 
would bring it to a fortunate termination. Before everything 
he Father strove, with this object, to obtain the most unlimited 
onfidence from his confessant WilUam de Boey; and this wfts 
asy on account of the extraordinary knowledge of human 
nature which the spiritual adviser possessed, coupled with the 
mtle tractability of the merchant’s disposition. He first offered 
is assistance to the old gentleman in regard to the education of 
lis favourite Benedict, and he did this with such an expression 
of sincerity and kindness, that the old gentleman, as a matter 
of course, consented with pleasure. Now, then, in order to 
render the young man zealous in the study of languages and 
sciences, and, at the same time, in order to be able to keep him 
away from the evil influence of the bad follows of Antwerp, 
Benedict was scarcely ever allowed out of the house, so that he 
was obliged completely to dispense with the. natural pleasures of 
boyhood. On the other hand, the Father took care to excite to 
the extreme the lively imagination of the young man, and by the 
use of dissuasion from worldly lusts, which ho described in 
the most glowing colours, to create in him an earnest longing 
alter these very sins. The consequence of this could be no 
other than that the nciarer the boy approached to the age of 
manhood, the more unbearable became the constraint in which 
he was held, and he began to give way to excesses which not in¬ 
frequently accompany that time of life, Instead, now, however 
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of vemonst rating kindly with the youth, as to the impropriety 
of siicu induigences, to which for the most part the Father had 
in an underhand way given rise, he not only censured them 
most vehemently, but, what was the chief thing, represented 
tnem in the light of real crimes to the uncle now imbecile from 
age. On this account there necessarily arose an estrangement 
between the two, as the uncle saw in his nephew no longer the 
dear relative who, in the stead of a son, should enliven the 
evening of his life, hut rather an ungrateful ne’er-do-well,” on 
whom ail the kindnesses he had lavished had been completely 
thrown - away; and, on the other hand, the young Benedict 
shunned the company of his uncle, as that of a morose peevish 
man, who embittered all the joys of existence by his exces¬ 
sive strictness. Thus it was in the house of old de Boey, 
when Benedict, after having passed the age of fifteen, being 
seized with a longing after the outer world, on one occasion 
left his lonely apartment in order to refresh his disordered 
mind in God s free air. Accident threw in his way some 
boys of liis own age, and they soon struck up . an acquaintance ‘ 
with each other. The young company took their road to j 
chapel before the town, in which, at the time of their visiting 
it, neither a sacristan nor any other devout person was presen 
Everything, therefore —the sacristy, the organ, and the altar wit. 
the holy pictures placed at the back of it — remained completel) 
open to the undisturbed diversion of the boys. Among these 
holy pictures there happened to be a Madonna with a heavenly 
crown of silver, and this attracting the eyes of the young 
follows, they declared it to be fair booty. Benedict himself took 
no part in the theft, but, nevertheless, did not venture to oppose 
his newly-acquired comrades, and bound himself under a promise 
of inviolable silence. Of course, the transaction soon became 
noised abroad, and Benedict was obliged to confess his own 
complicity, while the real thieves did not omit to point him out 
as a ringleader, as they thought that the near rclativo and heir 
of so rich a man as old de Boey would pot be much of a sufferer. 
Such, indeed, would certainly have been the case had only Father 
Lhoir not been in existence. Now he had for some years past 
longed for some such oecuiTence, and he would have been no 
true son of Loyola had he not taken full advantage thereof. He, 
k^efore, did not fail to represent the matter to old do Boey in tho 
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darkest light possible, and endeavoured to bring him at or^'c to 
the conviction that only a very exemplary punishment of his 
nephew would save the young thief from a criminal course of 
life. Lastly, in spite of the earnest entreaties of Benedict not 
to expose his shame, as he had, indeed, not himself taken 
any part in the robbery, he did not omit to bring the cose 
before the judgment court of Antwerp, and to take care that his 
pupil should be sentenced to the degradation of a year’s impri¬ 
sonment for being concerned in a church robbery. 

This occurred at the end of 1881, and the first step towards 
making a galley-convict of the young Benedict had succeeded. 
The young man was at once conveyed to the penitentiary at 
St. Bernard, and everybody knows what is learned in such an 
institution. 

In order to bring him back to the way of virtue, then, afier 
the period of punishment had transpired, his uncle, by the 
advice of Father Lhoir, had him confined in the lunatic asylum 
of Froidraont. He had, it seems, come across an. old law, by 
which it was allowed to a relative to place an irreclaimable 
member of his family in an institution of the kind with the 
view of curing him. Froidmont, however, was such a peculiar 
reformatory that the young Benedict shortly became a Bedlamite, 
and in one of his fi^ts of madness made his escape without 
further ado. He was next found on the esplanade at Antwerp, 
with a swoixl'Stick and a newly-discharged pistol in his hand, 
shouting out and staggering like a drunken person. Ho was 
immediately arrested, and examined by a physician, and anew 
brought back to Froidmont, because he was evidently suffering 
from mental aberration; but Father Lhoir made good usp of 
this circumstance in order to bring the uncle to the conviction 
that Benedict had at that time the intention of murdering liis 
uncle, and had only by a fortunate circumstance been prevented 
from making tho attempt. After his fresh arrest—in August 
1836 — Benedict was compelled to pass another year at Froid¬ 
mont, and ho would probably have remained there during tho 
remainder of hie life, had he not, for a second time, found an 
occasion to make his escape. 

When, however, he now installed himself again iu the uncie s 
house in Antwerp, he entreated the latter so urgently 
to send him back to the luimtic asylum, that tlie lattoc 4 t 
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^ast consented. But what was now to be done with the youth 
Whither was he to he sent? A mercantile house in llavanna 
was tried, hut the house became bankrupt, and the youth was 
again without employment. Father Lhoir now advised that the lad 
should go to Braine-le-Comte, in order to learn carpentry under 
carpenter Lhoir, the Jesuit's own brother; and as the Father, in the 
meantime, had from confessor and spiritual adviser to old deBoey 
been raised also to he his man of business and factor, the uncle 
approved of the plan, as might he understood. Benedict, then, 
at the beginning of his twentieth year, was obliged to become 
apprentice to a cai*penter; hut, from peculiar circumstances, he 
acquired a taste for bis new trade, and so much zeal, that in a 
short time he arrived at considerable efficiency therein. Ho 
became acquainted in Braine-le-Comte, with a girl of the name 
of Catherine Manfroid, and the two became so enamoured with 
each other that they wished to marry. Consequently Benedict 
applied to his uncle for his consent, and while in the meantime 
he had become quite a steady man, he had so little doubt 
about the matter that he at once made the furniture ready as 
dowry. He had, however, reckoned without his host, os how 
could the sons of Loyola consent to such a marriage as this, in 
consequence of which his uncle would doubtless become recon¬ 
ciled to him? Then he would again bo installed as tho dear 
favourite nephew, and the prospect of inheriting the six millions 
would have become, for the Society of Jesus, very dark indeed. 
On this account the carpenter Lhoir was instructed to send such 
a disreputable report about Catherine to Antwerp, that old dc 
Boey was in despair in regard to complying with tho request of 
liis nephew, and Father I.'lioir was commissioned to put an end 
to the hiifliness as soon as possib ^ The Father set off imme¬ 
diately for Braine-le-Comte, and blared to Benedict that his 
uncle would disinherit him if h Jid not forthwith give up 
Catl^erine, and ended by bringing m to Tournai, to a secret 
agent of the Society of Jesus callec ?hi]ippart. Here Benedict 
remained under the strictest observation ; or he was, rather, kept 
as a prisoner, and, especially, without any money whatever at 
his disposal. 

But the more strictly^ they proceeded against liim, tho 
^orc his longing increased after his beloved one; so he took 
^opportunity which occurred to embezzle from bis tormentor, 
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Comte. Philippnrt was at once indemnified by Father Lboir, 
but was instructed to lodge a complaint, in consequence of which 
Benedict was sentenced afresh to imprisonment in his former 
house of correction in St. Bernard, but this time not for one year 
but for three years. 

That was the second step: towards his becoming a galley- 
convict, and now the third: was not far off. After Benedict 
had completed his term of punishment. Father Llioir brought 
him away . 'from St. Bernard and took him to Arlon, once more 
to a carpenter, whilst he at the some time intimated to him 
.that his uncle de Boey was still too irritated to seo his nephew, 
^biedict then continued to pursue his avocation at Arlon, 
«nd8®'^° satisfaction. After a couple of mouths, however, he 
doterP'”®'^^ travels, in order to see a little of the 

World, during his wanderings he first came to Prussia, and 
later on Wiirtemberg, where he for some little time remained 
of work. 



Towards the end of the year 1842 he went to France, in order 
to become acquainted with that country; as he, however, found 
no work there, he wished, from want of money, to enlist in the 
Foreign Legion in the beginning of January at Grenoble, under 
the name of Vandael, and thereupon at once informed Father 
Lhoir about it, whom he still foolishly continued to look 
upon as a fatherly friend. His entrance into the Legion, 
however, never took place, but, on the contrary, he met with 
punishment in the galleys; or, more correctly, compulsory* 
labour in the hulks of Toulon. 

On the 30th of January 1843, he happened to fall in with 
two people of bad reputation, and as all three of them did not 
possess a single sou between them, they arranged among them¬ 
selves to procure money somewhere or other. They sot upon a 
carrier at night, got hold of him, and robbed him of everything. 
The whole amount obtained was only about seven francs, but it 
was, nevertheless, robbery ; and ns the thieves were immediately 
apprehended, they were sentenced for the crime. Benedict 
got, from the Assize Court of the Departoment du Bar, six years’ 
punishment in the hulks, and, under the assumed name of 
Vandael, was at onco convoyed to Toulon. His fate had uo>r 
overtaken him; yet nothing was known of it in hig unoJeln 
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house, but it was believed'there, from the statement of lather 
Lhoir, that he had proceeded with the Foreign Legion to 
Algiers ; and yet more, it was rumoured shortly afterwards that 
ho bad met with his death in Africa; and old de Boey also par¬ 
ticipated in this belief without Father Lhoir ever having told 
him anything to the contrary, although he, as we shall soon 
afterwards learn, was perfectly well aware of the real truth. 

While all this was going on, the Jesuits had, in the mean¬ 
time, been making themselves more at home in the house of 
old de Boey; especially Fathers Lhoir, Boone, and Hessels, and 
they soon carried it on so far, that of all among the whole 
number of the old gentleman’s relations there was not a single 
one of them who dared to come near him. The servants receivr^ 
orders to refuse admittance to any of them, under the preh^t 
that the uncle was otherwise engaged, or that he had go^^^ iq 
bed, or was asleep ; there was always, however, at least of 
the Jesuits on the spot, and, indeed, they took care never to lose 
sight of the old gentleman, even during the night. Of 0 , 
the welfare of his soul always lay, especially, at the bottom of 
tlioir hearts, and even, on this account, they whispered into 
his ear : If you leave your fortune to your family, all harm 
that they in future will do with the money—and that they will do 
harm there can be no doubt from the spiritual condition of your 
relations—will rest on your soul/' 

Nevertheless, the old gentleman appeared not to be in any 
hurry to make a will in favour of the Jesuits, and in order, 
therefore, to overcome his last resistance, they persuaded him to 
make a journey to Rome, where he might obtain a plenary 
indulgence. De Boey, although already a decrepit old man, 
determined upon this course, and, accompanied by two of the 
Fathers mentioned, he devoted fully fifteen months to the capital 
of Christendom, and her hundreds of churches and cloisters. 
However, after that ho had so long prayed and made pilgrimages, 
and, indeed, incurred an expenditure of more than 200,000 
fiancs, in presents to the Pope and the saints, he came to the 
conviction that his souFs welfare would be endangered if he did 
uot benefit the Society of Jesiis in preference to his relations; 
ftnd thus, at length, was tne great aim attained for which the 
of Loyola had devoted so much time, trouble, and con- 
siderution. ^ijort, after his return trom that troublesome 
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^ iey to Bome, William de Boey died on the 25th February 
I8t)0, and true enough—the Fathers Hessels and Boone had 
never, during his last days, left his side—a will was found. 

^ ccording to the same, the whole of his near relatives, eighteen 
ill number, v/ith the sole exception of Benedict de Buck, whom 
William do Boey considered to be dead, obtained legacies to the 
amount, in all, of about 35,000 francs, and, at the same time, 
annuities to the same extent wore secured to them for life; biit 
the whole residue of this colossal propertv was assigned to on 
advocate of the name of Valentyns, affiliated to the Society of 
esus, who at once made it over, as soon as he took possession 
thereof, to the Order in question. Valentyns, whom de Boey had 
not known at all before, and who had entered the house only three 
clays before for the first time, was thus only a fictitious heir in 
order to get over the restrictions which legally stood in the way 
of leaving property directly to the Jesuits, and the sons of 
Loyola made no secret that they had obtained the inhevitanci. 
On the other hand, they at once built the magnificent College in 
Antwerp, which they still possess, and they go so far as to 
concede, when the question is asked how much the inheritance 
amounted to, to reply, with a soft, humble voice, “ It was not so 
considerable as public report made it out to be.” 

due Jesuits had thus attained their object, and the relations of 
tbe rich old man were cheated out of the property which 
naturally should Imvo been theirs. This fraud was so apparent, 
too, that all Antwerp became indignant about it, and those who 
had been so deeply injured were encouraged on all sides to 
raise complaints, in order that the evidently surreptitious will 
might bo upset. They did not do so, however, and could not 
•lo 80 , as the said will contained a clause that, on tho least 
attempt of the relations to contest the same, they should forfeit 
the legacies accorded to them. The clause ran as follows; 

“ As the concord and unanimity of my family lies at my 
heart, and, os I wish to prevent all legal proceedings and strife 
1 direct and affirm that each individual legatee mast put full 
eonlideneo in tli.! Iioutsty of my universal heir, and if anv ouo 
of them, or several of them, to whom is accorded a special legac 
or pension, commences any kind of contention, or raises an^ 
action at law against my universal heir, or permits himself to 
enter into any transaction a ith the object of impeaching 
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validity of my present will: I aEBrm and require that the 
person or persons vdio shall attempt anything of the kind, shall 
forfeit all their rights which they may have to any pension or 
any special legacy -whatever." 

Thus was it explicitly stated in the testament; and how, 
then, could one or more of the relatives to whom legacies 
were assigned^ dare to proceed with a complaint against the 
Jesuits ? Oh 1 the sons of Loyola were sufiBciently cunning, 
and knew how to make certain of thoir booty in every way. But, 
behold ! they still found themselves in a dilemma, and, indeed, 
in one of no trifling character,/as there existed yet another of 
the relatives of the deceased rich man who had not received any 
legacy, and who might contest the will, as he^ was not affected 
by this said clause. This relative \vas no other than Benedict do 
Buck, whom William de Boey once so much loved that Father 
Lhoir found it necessary, hy-suspicious machinations and sub¬ 
ornations, to make out as morally dead. Indeed, in spite of his 
knowledge to the contrary, he allowed him to he considered so, 
in order that his uncle, holding him to be lost for ever, should 
not bring the old love to his recollection by leaving anything to 
him. I say, in spite of his knowledge to the contrary, as Bene¬ 
dict, as soon as he waS confined in the hulks, at once applied tu 
the said Father and accurately related to him not only every¬ 
thing that had befallen him, but requested his intercession with 
his uncle. Still, were this Benedict do Buck even yet alive, had 
the Society of Jesus, on that account, any cause for anxiety ? 
Indeed, he was for nine years a man lost to the world, as, from 
forcible attempts at escape, the original term of six years had 
been further incrensed to three years more in the penitentiary. 
Besides, no one in his home knew anything about the matter, 
whether he was still alive, and there was nothing to be afraid of, 
nor was it likely that anyone belonging to him should take him 
up. What occasion is there, then, to repeat that there was no 
need for anxiety on his account, especially as it was no easy 
matter for anyone to hear of his existence, because in the hulks 
ho went by the assumed name of Vandael. 

The Society of Jesus, however, determined to go to work as 
circumspectly as possible, and Father Lhoir, who had hitherto 



Well contrived to get the better of-the helpless fellow, whereby to 
gain advantage for the Jesuits, did not now venture for an instant 
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at once “ siuglo moment, but 

by means o^f smTi*°] '^'th him, and endeavoured, 

he would alwn fi ‘'be convict believe that 

si,irilu»l.d.™r “ “ “'i. “'■■'ly fri^d m Ws 

though Bouedioi b» hif ^ mooey donations effeoted this rosult. 
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to say . .oSTn “ «“'> B«netliot. dare 
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Tfc ort 1 ''S“yhnn.iug ! its soon im you 

resardlesq f Jnclination to do sU, I shall, 

coTr f consequences, hand over to the tribunal of secret 

undl ”h°e\ •“ iTT”'”* y»“ 

unaer the weight of your shame! ” 

hnt was Minor ln‘.Sla“ffiXV?“o'' «>tttemitic8, 

ojd not enjoy the best of health Benedict, who 

®nd. on that account, did not eien n. ^be hulks, 

b>s uncle, which, as before stated occ^'“‘'*® the death of 

1850. On the other hand, he continuer^* ^"bruary 

c\\c from do Boey. Finally, however,' money as if it 

neardind nearer approached, he not*'^ bis liberation 

make disd? 0 i:eB to theprisoner regar ^ thought it necessary to 
mutter must shortijogje out, and i the death, because the 

eionod the prison chaplain to%r };. same time he conimis- 

of Jesus, a yearly income of l,20o7ri!° ^b° Society 

uouncing all further claims. With iir cm^’^ition of his re- 
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no on y rejected with disdain the offer of the I Ont rage, and 
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▼owed, indeed, to do kis uhnosl to take revenge on k’nthef 
Lhoir, who had deceived him so shamefully, as well as on the 
Antwerp .Vesuits, ' 

All this the prison chaplain, whose name was Van Hamm^e; 
wrote to the said Father in Belgium, and he consequently was 
aware of all that had occurred. Finally, in the autumn of 1852, 
Benedict de Buck, on the expiration of his nine years at the 
hulks, was at length liberated, and at once made his way to 
Belgium in order to seek out Father Lhoir. He encountered 
him at Mons, on the 20th October 1852, and at once peremp¬ 
torily demanded from h-m the payment of his proper share of his 
uncle’s succession. This imperious tone, however, made no 
impression on Father Lhoir, but he contemptuously searched 
his pocket, and offered to the other a bank-note for a hundred 
francs, as if he were a beggar, and, shrugging bis shoulders, 
added, “that was all he could do for him, and should de 
Buck demand any more, he might certainly reckon upon eternal 
disgrace and moral annihilation.” Such behaviour naturally 
made the man, cheated of his inheritance, perfectly furious, 
and he thereupon threatened the Jesuit. De Buck, at length, 
presented a pistol at the bather, without firing it off, however, 
whereupon some persons com’»'w.t.r> tbn . — 

easily seized it out of the ® hands, and, by the order of 

Father Lhoir, without any f^sistance on the part of the offender, 
handed him over to the 

man, as the Father made a complaint against him for attempt at 
murder, and, at the sami' produced the written circum¬ 
stantial confession of his prejudice the judge 

all the more strongly aga; ''®'^ ^^-Ved 

themselves to be thus fnenrjjije Jesuit 

Father desired it to be so; sii^®®’ ™^®?llately, Benedict was 
found in possession of seve5^^ which might be taken 
as thieves’ instruments, alt’‘^8^ were merely carpenters’ 
I'OoJs, naiL®^/’ ® '' Ei^gJish awl, a description of 

dagger, ^PP®^^ Court of Brussels condemned him, on 

loth 1S53, to ten years' imprisonment, and afterw-ards 
to ten vedf surveillance, on account of vagrancy and 

carrying forbidden instruments. 

“ !^o\v conipi'" legftcy hunting! *’ jeered Father I^hoir, 

with duyilisb victim was conveyed to tho prison 
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lie naturally believed that it was impossible for 
the prisoner to survive this fresh punishment. He did, how¬ 
ever, serve his time and a still further six months also, wine 
the Brussels Court Tudicature accorded to him for an attempt 
He stoo the ten years and a half, and his spirit 

’ as soon as he had obtained his free- 
•toher 


institute the 
rs of the sucees- 
But, behold I he was again 
ce of the ^p^^grp Jesuits, for having 


Sl 


at escape 

was so little broken 
dom, on the 13th ^ 

long-contemplated act plundere. 

sion appertaining heho 

threatened tne.m with de ath m writing, pj^ced before the 
Jury Court of the Proviiice of Brabant; fox,Bossaert, 
the Provincieil the J esuit Order in Belgium, ha j[ teceived a 
letter from the penitenti ary of Vilvorde bearing the Siiimature of 
Benedict de Buck, and in this letter the Jesuits, namely, the 
Provincial Bossaert and the Fathers Lhoir and Hessels, were not 
only directly accused o^* having stolen the inheritance of him, 
Benedict de Biiftk, but there were therein strong threats, conjoined 
with tho most malicious, insulting expressions. I declare 
expresisly to you,’' concludes the letter, that wherever I may 
be. I shall never renounce my rightful claims; tho guilty indi¬ 
viduals, wherever they may be, may hide themselves in vain; I 
will know where to find them, as I have nothing more to lose. 
Take warning of what I have said.” The Provincial then laid 
this letter before the judges, and demanded that measures should 
be taken to prevent de Buck from carrying out his threats of 
murder. The State otficials, however, caused the letter to be 
examined by experts to ascertain whether it ^Yas actually that of 
de Buck, and, as they declared that the writing was his, the 
arrest of the author thereof was of course made, and a 
charge against him instituted. De Buck, however, entered a 
protest against the accusation made against him, and denied in 
the most vehement way having written the threatening letter, 
declaring, with a firm voice, “ that the same was an artificial 
imitation of his handwriting, fabricated by the Jesuits, and 


devised by them, that he might be again condemned to imprison¬ 
ment, and, perhaps, for life, in order that they should get rid of 
him for over.” riow, was right, ho or the sons of Loyola ? 

The trial was commenced on the 13th May before the Jury 
Court of Brabant, and all streamed there to be present at it. 
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For many many years, there had not been a .Jury Court case of 
such interest; as for many many years nothing of such import¬ 
ance had been in question. It did not f j much concern the 
poor Benedict de Buck, as rather the moij Whether it might be 
possible in Belgium, the first stronghold ^ Jesuitism, to get up 
a cose against the Society of Jesus. , us a question as to 
whether light might be thrown ur ^ ^ dark secrets of that 
frightful Society, and the vile r" ^ . its transactions pro¬ 
claimed abroad. And, wondei ^ \e, never was a trial 

before brought to so brillin^* ^ termmatio 

the Public Prosecutor ‘ 

bis eloquence, for a verdict ol g«^lty, notwithstanding 

that the acc: hardly out Ot’^’uson ever since 

his year, was very badly defended, and the President of 

the Court, M. de Marbaix, was declared to be, and doubtless not 
without reason, a zealous partizan of the Jesuits. But on that 
account two youthful aspirants had .undertaken Benedict’s 
defence, and these gentlemen contrived with mu\5\b intrepidity to 
lift the veil of secrecy which covered this ugly busine.ss, and the 
sons of Loyola, and especially Father Lhoir, soon stood tbnh in 
all their hideous bareness. Finally, no spectator or juryn.uin, 
could any longer have doubt about the matter, that Benedict de 
Buck had been systematically stamped by Father Lhoir as a 
thief and criminal, in order to enable the latter to carry out the 
knavery of a stupendous legacy-hunt, and, as after a four days’ 
trial the question was put to the jury, whether Benedict de Buck 
was guilty of having threatened Bossaert and his companions 
with murder, the unanimous answer proclaimed was, No. 

The sons of Loyola thus complety failed in their complaint, 
and Benedict de Buck once more obtained his freedom. In¬ 
deed, still more, for all now pitied him as the victim of Jesuit 
intrigue, while the authors of this villainy stood forth as deeply- 
branded hypocrites and legacy-hunters, for whom no transaction 
was too rascally, provided anything could be got by it. 

It is, alas! but too true that the immense heritage remained 
theirs, as the testament of the deceased William de Boey could 
not be called in question* 

I have considered it necessary to enter somewhat into detail 
concerning this trial, as it is well calculated to give us a deep 
insight into the mode of thought and action of the modern 
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and as it will be perceived therefrom that the Fathers 
of our own time have not improved one iota, in relation to their 
love of money, on those of the iGth and 17th centuries. Even 
as little have they progressed in relation to purity of manners, 
as will bo seen from the following example, and of such there 
are still to be found many dozens. 

The Order of Jesus was, as we have above seen, denied 
entrance into the kingdom of Sardinia, and on that account 
its members smuggled themselves into it under another name. 
Tlio sons of Loyola, then, under the title of “ Ignorantelli,” 
had founded a splendid educational institution in Turin, 
which was lield in such high repute that upwards of 300 young 
men, all of whom belonged to the upper classes, were educated 
in it. The Rector, Theoger, was especially distinguished for his 
piety, amiability, and modesty, and was represented universally 
as a perfect pattern of a teacher and head of a school. This 
opinion obtained, also, after the transformation Italy underwent 
subsequently to the year 1859, and the higher classes continued 
to hand over their sons to the Jesuits, without any mistrust 
whatever. 

Now, it happened lhat a Grcneral of the new Italian army, who 
had some time previously been sent to Southern Italy in order 
to light the Bourbon banditti there, commissioned a friend in 
Turin to take a look after his son now and then, as he liad been 
for some years attached to the Jesuit Institution ; and the friend 
first began to execute this commission in 18G3. Was he not 
astonished, however, when, in connection with the said Institu¬ 
tion, things came under his observation of the existence of 
which he had not the least conception! Was he not amazed 
when he became convinced that the heads and professors of 
the Institution were labouring quite coixtrary to the intentions 
of the Government! The friend*s wonder, however, reached its 
culminating point when the son said, in the oounse of con¬ 
versation, without any circumlocution whatever, or the slightest 
colour in his face, The real robbers are the royal soldiers, and 
Uiy father is nothing else than a General of robbers, precisely as 
Victor Emanuel of Piedmont has stolen Italy, like a thief, and 
not obtained it legitimately.’* 

The other pupils of the institution were found to entertain the 
same treasonable sentiments, and it was tlius quite clear that 
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their teachers and principal were bringing them up as regular 
conspirators against their countiy. The friend could not keep 
silence about this, and he at once laid the necessary informa¬ 
tion before the Minister of Justice, who thereupon instituted 
a commission of- inquiry into the matter, and ordered the 
same to inspect the Institution quite unexpectedly and un¬ 
announced, This took place ! But, 0 Lord ! what showed itself 
now ? Not only a miserable method of teaching, which con¬ 
demned every sound elevation of the mind as something to be 
rejected and heretical, but such a thorough and illimitable 
moral corruption, that made the hair of the Commissioners 
actually stand on end. 

The Institution was, os a matter of course, closed at once, and 
a formal trial was commenced against the teachers and principal; 
but the chief offender. Father Theoger, unfortunately, succeeded 
in making his escape to France, and several of the other teachers 
as well as pupils, also disappeared without its being possible to 
get hold of them again. They were afraid of the punishment 
that awaited them ; and this fear was only too well founded, as 
such abominable things came to light during the course of the 
trial that no one could have believed possible. Shameful 
offences were quite common, and gross crimes were not only 
openly carried on, but even taught and recommended as salutary, 
I have no intention of inflicting any further details upon the 
reader, but will merely add that, as already said, not only was 
the Institution closed for ever, but justice received satisfaction in 
the fullest measure, save that two of the most guilty among 
the guilty escaped through flight. 

Upon this, no time was lost in making an investigation 
regarding the rest of the Jesaiit institutions in Italy, several of 
which, as those at Spoleto, Foligno, and Apisi, were at once 
closed. Thus, in this respect— that is, as to the question of 
morality— the Jesuits of the 19th century resemble tliose of 
former times ; and equally so as regards the question of murder 
and assassination. But how as to this, indeed ? Have I not 
already proved it to the reader by the history of the Sunderbund 
war, of which I was obliged to make mention in the history ot 
the extension of the Order of Jesus in Switzerland ? And does 
not this appear even more clearly from the Belgian revolution of 
IB30, which resulted in the separation of Belgium from Holland. 
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which, according to the irrefutable testimony of history, was, 
ftt least, in a great degree, the work of the Jesuits and their 
friends ? Was there not evidence of this also in the Polish 
outbreak of 1872, wherein the Jesuits, secretly, and well 
disguised, so long incited and instigated strife, until at length 
blood flowed in streams ? 

The reader must, indeed, be more or less aware of all these 
things, and it is merely sufficient to bear them in recollection. 
Universally, wherever any profit for themselves could be 
obtained, they preached now, as in former times, murder, assas¬ 
sination, revolution, and rebellion ; only they denominated their 
rebellions and revolutions a work of justice and religion, while 
they condemned to the lowest hell the democratic insurrections, 
as the result of disdain for religion, and of profligacy ! It is to 
be well understood, moreover, that it did not everywhere and in 
all States proceed as far as the latter means — open rebel¬ 
lion and civil war; but it was found necessary to proceed 
quietly, and creep in, as it were, by stealthy ways. One must, 
first of all, get a firm hold before being able to commence 
operations! But as soon as the period arrived that this was 
accomplished, that a sound footing had been obtained, what a 
change then took place! Then suddenly the delicate advances, 
insinuations, and vexing of confessants, no longer sufiiced. 
^iVar, war, war, was the solution; not such war, in truth, where 
the sword is drawn from the scabbard, as that would not be 
tolerated by those in authority; but a war with the tongue, a 
war with the heart,‘an everlasting contention and strife with all 
those who were a thorn in the side of the Jesuits, more especially 
with abominable heretics and anti-Catholics. But of this I will 
proceed to consider in detail in the next chapter, taking my 
leave here with these reflections. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CATHOLICISM INTO JESUITISM i 
OB, THE JESUIT PAPAL INFALLIBILITY, 

In the foregoing chapter we have spoken of the extraonIinai 7 
extension of the Order of Jesus during the first half of the 
19th century, and have examined the way in wliich the Society 
employed its freshly-acquired power, so that all thinking people 
must consider the proposition to he firmly established that the 
Jesuits remain the same as of old." But with this the Fathers 
are far from being satisfied, their great aim and object being: 
still the most complete sway over Church and State." 

In the Church it has reached as far as this, that the Jesuitical 
tendency has become sole and unconditional mistress ; that 
only those make use of the name Catholic who think, heliove, 
and act as tlie Jesuits wish them to think, believe, and act ; that 
Jesuitism and Catholicism signify one and the stime thing; in 
short, that these words are synonymous terms. 

In and out of the State, however, all that is antagonistic to 
Jesuit princiiiles and Jesuit views and teachings has to disappear, 
even, it may be said, the very State itself. Tims, all the different 
kingdoms and principalities of Catholic Christendom must have 
nothing but Jesuit principles, morals, and religion, nothing but 
Jesuit dictates as to marriage and instruction, nought being 
left to them but to carry out most humbly Jesuit decrees against 
anti-Catholics. But, naturally, the Fathers are unable to oon- 
oaal from themselves lli^l to obtain such power will cost a 
tolerably severe contest, and they arc unwilling to opeh this 
Brtugglo thoughtlessly. No ; the strife must not commence till 
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3 properly armed : and they may venture k> make them- 


tsctvea certain of victory by virtue of their powerful position. 
Tneir endeavour, therefore, must first he limited to securing for 
themselves this requisite authority, and in this respect the first 
decade of the second half of the 19th century has been excep¬ 
tionally favourable to them. 


The reader remembers, without doubt, the year 1848, and 
therefore I hardly think it can be necessary for me to enter into 
details regarding that great Revolution which, commencing in 
i ranee in iebruary, soon spread throughout Germany, and drew 
into its sphere of agitation the whole of that country, together 
with Italy, Austria, and Hungary. Consequently, I merely aflirm 
that the liberty, the waves of w'hich then raged vehemently, was 
highly detrimental to the Order of Jesus, as in France as well 
as in Germany, in Turin as well as in Genoa, in Naples as well 
as in Sicily, in Styria as well as in Tyrol, in the Archduchy of 
Austria as well as in Bavaria, indeed, even in the States of the 
Church, its members were expelled and its colleges abolished 
Moreover, here and there their houses were even torn down, and 
the General of their Order, hunted on all sides, at length found 
no shelter but in Protestant England. It thus appeared that, 
for the second time, the last hour of the Loyolites had arrived; 
but out of apparently the deepest misfortune sprang up, for 
tliem, the greatest good luok. The great Revolution from which, 
it was believed, spiritual as well as material liberty had been 
secured to die people for all time, was, in the course of 1851 
and 1852, suppressed by force by the diiTerent Govenimcnts; and 
then set in such a system of reaction as the Jesuits could not 
have desired better for themselves. Yes, truly, they had a 
golden era, throughout an entire decade from this time, as all 
the Governments believed in their words, that they alone were fit 
to pul down the frightful phantom of Liberalism. Besides, not 
the Governments aione were on their side, but the nobility also; 
who liated as the deadliest plague the said Liberalism of 
incdern ideas, by which it Lad been either actually robbed of its 
former privileges, or still feared that such would be the case; and 
then came to be added the whole of the Episcopate, to whom 
the national agitations of the years 1848 and 1849 appeared 
nothing else tlian a kind of sacrilege, lu short, the reactiou-— 
that is, the clutching again alter the power iii vogue in the Middle 
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Ages, which for some time had been abated—spread all over 
Europe, and the fat swimming on the top of this new ebullition 
consisted, as may bo welh imagined, of members of the Society 
of Jesus. 

Let us look, above all| at Austria, 'where, on the 31st December 
1851, the Government re-created the Constitution of 1849, 
Did not, then, the Concordat with Homo come to be established 
througli tlic exertions of the Society mentioned? It was signed 
on the 18th of August 1855, ratified on the 25 th September, 
And on the 5th November 1855 proclaimed by an Imperial 
Patent, which completely set aside all formerly acquired freehold 
properties (also the Josephinum, i,e. arising from the Emperor 
Jpseph), being designed to form from this time a barrier against 
all Liberalism—indeed, against the whole civilised world with 
their modern ideas. One has only to bear in mind Article I. 
of that Concordat, according to which the Roman Catholic 
religion was again endowed with all the legal powers and privi¬ 
leges which it possessed in former times : one has only to scan 
Article IV., which gives complete freedom to the Bishops to exer¬ 
cise, in their dioceses, all the powers belonging to Government; 
to appoint, especially, their councillors, representatives, and assis¬ 
tants, entirely according to their discretion, to consecrate anyone 
whom they pleased, to establish benefices, to found parsonages, 
to arrange about public prayers, processions, and pilgrimages, 
as well as to hold provincial synods according to necessity, and 
to proclaim their resolutions as binding: one has only to 
examine Article V., by -which all education has been placed in 
the hands of the Catholic clergy, and Article VII., which com¬ 
mands that only Catholic professors and teachers shall be 
appointed to all gymnasiums and middle-class schools: one 
has only to peruse Article IX , which delegates to bishops and 
ordinaries the right to inter lict such books iis seem to them to 
be hurtful, which command the Government has to carry out: 
one has only to cast ones eyes over Article X., which refers to 
the Ecclesiastical Court all law^ questions which concern faith, 
saoraments, and ecclesiastical offices, so that it alone has to 
decide on matters about marriage and hindrances to marriage: 
one has only to read Article XL, according to which the bishops 
are empowered to proceed ag^ mst and punish all believers within 
the Catholic Church, as soon as they overstep ecclesiastical 
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ulntioDs or are suspected thereof: one has only to see the 
drift of Articles XXVIII. and aiXX., by which not only the 
administration of all church properties, foundations, &c. is 
delegated to the Bishops, but the privilege of introducing every 
ecclesiastical order which they think worthy of consideration is 
conferred on them: one has only, I say, to think of all tliis, 
and then ask oneself the question whether in Austria the Catholic 
Church, or, rather, the Catholic priesthood, has not been endowed 
^vitb almost greater privileges than it even possessed in the 
Middle Ages ? To its tribunal belong all marriage permissions 
and prohibitions, especially as regards mixed marriages. All 
matters connected with burial and exclusion from church are 
equally under its control, as well as all education from above 
and below. Before its tribunal all borough legislation has to 
be submitted, so far, that is, as it may happen to come into 
collision with canon right and church teaching. How could there 
he any wonder, then, that Jesuitism flourished, when they were 
thus allowed complete liberty ? We may here bring to recollection 
what has been stated on this point in the foregoing chapter. 
Could it be cause for astonishment that, from the beginning to 
the end of the Imperial States, they possessed themselves of all 
gymnasiums and lyceums, especially as, according to episcopal 
permission, they had to undergo no examination for the office 
of teaching ? What wonder, then, that they erected magnificent 
colleges in towns specially adapted to their purpose, as in 
I’eldkirch, Ragusa, and elsewhere, whereby the State, on the 
recommendation of the princes of the Church, supported them 
with large money contributions ? 

The sons of Loyola found a no less prodiic'ivo field in 
Prussia, which still, as regards the majority of its inhabitants, 
adhered to evangelical doctrines, while at one time it might 
boast of being the advanced post of Protestantism. However, 
Xing Friedrich William III. issued strong regulations in respect 

the dangerous Society of Jesus, and it was not only forbidden 
to Prussian subjects to visit the Collegium Germauicum in Rome, 
or any other Jesuit institution, but an order of the Cabinet also 
interdicted, under severe punishment, the maintenance of Jesuit 
•niissions and other similar inventions fur conversion. 

It was quite diflerent, however, as regards the Government of 
Friedrich William IV., who, being an enthusiast for the so-called 

46 * 
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an State, was from the very beginning favourable to 
devotion, whidi proved highly detrimental to the free intel¬ 
lectual development of Prussia. As, however, after the com¬ 
plete suppression of the Revolution of 1848, a thoroughly 
reactionary Ministry was called to take the head of affairs—I 
can only remember the names of Radowitz, Manteufel, Rauiner, 
Westphalen, Bethmann-Hollweg, Miihler—it was then all at an 
end with the spirit of progress, and, with ultra-Lutheranism, 
ultra-Catholicism as well obtained complete liberty in the 
Catholic and mixed ecclesiastical provinces. The celebrated 
Alexander von Humbolt gave to that time the name of “ a 
disordered mischievous economy,” and tlib honest Bucher com¬ 
plained that out of Hengstenberg’s study, by means of Gerlach, 
proceeds everything stupid and obscuring, only hypocrisy and 
unbelief being sown around, so that one might blame and 
condemn this dull age even more severely than that of Volney, 
of unhappy memo^)^” 

In January 1850, there was allowed to tho Roman Catholic 
Church Princes of Prussia, first of all, free intercourse with 
Rome, then perfectly absolute Church administration, with the 
accompanying rights of the Archbishop, which were formerly exer¬ 
cised by the Government; further, the nomination of all ecclesi¬ 
astical appointments, and the publication of all ecclesiastical 
ordinances; lastly, the admission of religious Orders and reli¬ 
gious Societies, as well as their free intercourse with their foreign 
Superiors and Generals. How the sons of Loyola now rejoiced ! 
They no longer required to creep into Prussia under false names, 
but had free right to bond their steps in any direction, wherever 
things seemed favourable for their projects. And, in fact, it is 
astonishing how rapidly they spread themselves. In Cologne 
they had already, in a few years, five colleges, and two each in 
Broblau, Treves, and Munster, and one each in Paderborn and 
Gnesen. They possessed, too, novitiates in Munster, Bonn, and 
Gorii'ini, and the seminaries over which they ruled amounted to 
a whole luindred’ Added to this, also, were their missions, 
thfir sodalities, their brotherhoods, their exercises, their con¬ 
ferences in the confessional, and, above all, the unions founded 
by them, au the Pius uiuon, the Vineentius union, the Boni- 
laoius union, the Boromco union, the Stephan union, tho 
Scverir.us union, the Huberts union^ and tho union of the 
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Cinlilhood of Jesus, not to forget, as well, the Bachelors' 
uuion. 

But, what was the chief thing, in addition to the 
Loyolites, a number of other Orders installed themselves in 
Prussia, which were all more or less dependent upon them; 
among these, especially, the; school-brethren and school-sisters 
are to be mentioned, who, everywhere blindly obeying the behests 
of the Jesuits, endeavoured to get into their hands the instruc¬ 
tion of the lower classes; and the result was that, after the lapse 
of a decade, the Prussian States could number not fewer than 
700 cloisters, with at least 6,000 people of the Order.* 

The rest of Germany proved somewhat less fruitful to the 
Jesuits, not even excluding Bavaria, as in that country they 
dai-e not set foot, because the laws forbade this. They, however, 
could find admittance everywhere as private individuals, as well 
in Bavaria as in Saxony, and in Wiirtemberg as in Hanover 
while the Bishops allowed them not only to preach but to 
maintain missions, without the respective Governments seeing 
any occasion to prevent such proceedings. Further, thov suc¬ 
ceeded here (as, also, partly in Prussia, where Count Friedrich 
Leopold von Stolborg and others became converted) in milking 
a number of proselytes, among whom were prominently con¬ 
spicuous Duke Friedrich Ferdinand von Anbalt-Kothen, Duke 
iriedneh of Gotha, Prince Lowenstein-Wertheim-Freudenberg. 
hereditary prince of Ysenberg-Birstein, the Bavarian 
mister Edward von Sheuk, the author Friedrich Schlegol, the 
rown Princess of Sa- >ny, me Princess Wasa, the Countess 
von Quadt, nee Com .ss Schonburg, and the ill-famed Countess 
aim Hahn. With regard to Switzerland, it was much the same 
as with the smaller German States, since also here they continued 
c be legally excluded, though now and then they contrived to 
creep in again, as, for instanco, happened in Scliwytz (1856- 
>857) through the evasion of the law. On tho other hand, they 


: 18GC, ton male and 


* For instanco, the cliocc.se of Cologne had, in the vr*a.r 18 
thirty-one fomole closcriptiona of oloistern ; Troves, six maU 
leinalo; Paderhom, three male and thirteen fomalo" Munster fmir 
and fourteen fomalo. Aix-la-Chapelle had ono ccclesiaatic for ovorv^^rJn 
Catholic inbabitanta, m Miinster for sixtv-one, in Trevo.s for 
and in Padorborn for thirty-three. Is nob^tliereby a coloGsal increasn 
tho Ord ir in Pi ««Hia apparent ? An increase which is the morn 
Bpicnoua, as before 1818 there were only some £qw oloiaters of thn 
dictines. Carmelites, and Franoigeans. 
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obtained not inconsiderable power in Geneva, under tbe dictator* 
ship ofFazy, and not the less did they succeed in converting 
some influential Swiss. Thus, especially, the Confederation 
Governor von Mohr in* Chur, Councillor von Haller in Bern, 
and the well-known Hnrter in Schaffhausen. Still, what did 
these few small results signify among tlie groat bulk of the 
population? France showed a great contrast in this respect to 
Switzerland, inasmuch as the despotism of Napoleon HI. widely 
opened the doors to the Society of Jesus. He required its 
services in order to consolidate his new throne, reeking as it did 
with blood, and on that account they were but too precious to 
him; so not merely were the restraining ordinances of the year 
1828 abolished, but, further, in 1860 the most unlimited liberty 
to establish and conduct schools and institutions was con¬ 
ceded to the religious associations, and, in particular, to the 
Society of Jesus. Still more favourable became its position by 
the marriage of Napoleon III., because a Spanish party was 
then formed at tbe Court of Paris, and they were, of course, 
enthusiastic for everything that recalled Ignatius Loyola to 
recollection, and cherished, besides, the firm conviction that it 
would be impossible for the dynasty of Napoleon ever: to be 
touched as long as it had the Society of Jesus on its side. 

From this one may draw the conclusion as to how greatly 
Jesuitism must have been favoured in France under the despotic 
government of Napoleon III., and as a proof of the extension of 
the schools and institutions founded by the Society I may men¬ 
tion that tbe sons of Loyola brought no fewer than fifty-two 
scholars to the military school of St. Cyr in the year 1808, as 
well as twenty-seven into the Pyrotechnic school. Precisely the 
same was the case in Italy, in which several kingdoms, and 
principalities were again open to tbe sons of Loyola after the 
suppression of the Eevolution of 1848. They founded colleges in 
Modena, Massaducale, Malta, and, under a different name, even 
in Turin; they returned, however, especially, in great numbers 
into the States of the Church, as well as into the kingdom of 
the two Sicilies, in the latter of which they contrived to com¬ 
pletely monopolise for themselves educational afifiiirs. Jesuit 
teachers alone laboured in all gymnasiums and iyceums, and 
their colleges in Palermo, Naples, and Reggio, were established 
with a splendour as if they had received Imperial endowments. 
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, they founded in Palermo a kind of academy for knights, 
in order to get into their hands the whole of the vouth of the 
nobility, and the run on it increased year by year. Lastly, I 
have still to allude to the third great Eoman state, namely, 
Spain, and affirm that here, also, after the reaction at the Court 
of the Queen Isabella, sunk as it was in debauchery, had gained 
the victory, thoir affairs flourished, proof of which was manifest 
by their colleges and novitiates in Loyola, Madrid, Aspeytia, 
and other places, as well as by their seminaries and novitiates 
in Huesca, Burgos, Avila, and Albacete. But the activity of the 
Jesuits was not merely confined to Austria, Germany, and the 
Eoman States; they even penetrated into oountries where 
hitherto their entrance had been entirely, or almost so, pro¬ 
hibited, such as, for instance, Holland, England, and North 
America, but as I have already spoken about the latter in a 
former chapter, I shall now he very brief respecting it. So 
far as North America is concerned—I mean the North American 
Free States, or the Union—the power of the Jesuits increased in 
the same proportion as the extension of Catholicism, and one 
in Germany can have no idea at all of the extraordinary growth 
of this latter religioii in the North American Union. Twenty 
years previously the diocese of Buffalo numbered 20,000 Catho 
lies, with sixteen churches; according to the census of the 
year 1866, however, there were 200,000 Catholics, with 140 
churclies and eighteen cloisters. Still more gigantic was their 
progress in the dioceses of Cincinnati, mostly by emigration from 
the Palatinate, as there were there, in 1866, upwards of 400,000 
Catholics, with 400 churches, and fifty religious Orders. The 
best proof, however, of the increase of Catholicism in the Union 
is illustrated in this way, that sixty years ago one single 
Catholic Bishop was sufficient to meet all requirements ; whereas 
in 1806, there was one Archbishop, or Metropolitan, 54 Bishops, 
20,173 Priests, 1,109 seminaries, almost all of them being in 
the hands of the Jesuits; 2,948 churches, 2;570 provisional 
chapels, which within a few years would become churches, 08 
monks’ cloisters, 265 nuns' cloisters, and 12 Catholic academics, 
to which, of course, the Jesuits gave tlie tone. 

V/hat need, then, can there he for any further evidence? It\ 
precisely the same manner has Catholicism increased in Rug. 
landrand when oiice the Goyernmoat had, with tlie approval o( 
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Parliament, decreed Catholic emancipation, it could not be 
otherwise than that, as a consequence, the adherents of the 
Papacy obtained still other concessions. Among those I refer 
especially to the endo^yment of the Jesuit Catholic College of 
Maynooth, as well as to the Roman Curie, while religious 
instruction at English educational institutions, in the case of 
Catholic pupils, is given by priests of their, own religion. A 
third concession will prove to be still more lasting, although 
perhaps less patent, namely, that, in addition to the Colleges of 
Stonyhurst and Hoddenbouse, the sons of Loyola have been 
allowed to found other settlements, as of this they have made 
the most extensive use. But the members of the Society of 
Jesus gained the greatest, advantage from the circumstance 
that, by their constant exertions, they succeeded in bringing 
ov^r again to the Papacy a number of Englishmen of. rank, 
especially professors and spiritual advisers who had hitherto 
belonged to the English High Church, the ritual of which, as 
well as its ceremonial, bears much resemblance to that of 
Catholicism, and, from this, they eveii became intoxicated so much 
as to come to the conclusion that, in the course of a few decades, 
or, pel'llaps, a century, a complete end \yill be made to the Eng¬ 
lish defection to Protestantism under Henry VITI. Professors 
Pusey, Newman, Palmer, Kehle, and Hook, of the university of 
Oxford, initiated this state of matters through their ogling with 
Catholicism, which afterwards got the name of Puseyisra ; but 
Vice-Chancellor Newman led the way to the complete passing 
over to Rome, and, in a short time, no fewer than 8G7 men of great 
consideration followed his example, among whom were some very 
wealthy Peers, as the Marquis of Bute and others, with 243 who 
had hitherto been Protestant clergymen. 

Was it, tlien, to be wondered at that the Pope of Rome at that 
time, Pina IX., was highly jubilant; and, indeed, dared, on the 
strength of this great victory, to re-establish a Papal hierarchy 
in England, through a special Bull of September 1850 ? Sure 
enough, he founded twelve bishoprics, over which he placed 
one archbishop ; first, Cardinal Wiseman, and after his death the 
still more Popish Manning; and all this the English Government 
allowed, without offering any energetic opposition thereto. 

[ have now, lastly, to report upon the powerful influence 
exercised by the Jesuits in Holland. From this almost purely 
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otestnnt country, they Imd been completely excluded after the 
contest about tiie Iiilallibility, and the few Catholics living there 
djd not make the slightest complaint about the matter. Matters, 
however, underwent a complete change in the year 1848, when 

the principles of thorough religious liberty hocame law, for now 
the sons of Loyola were free to make entry without hindrance. 
Here, as in England, they induced the Pope to re-establish 
a Catholic hierarchy, and further, in the year 1853, to found 
foul bishoprics, with one archbishopric. They then managed 
to get into their hands educational matters throughout all 
the Catholic parts of the country, and tliey also succeeded 
in this respect in most of the towns. As, however, their 
colleges, especially that of Amstei'dam, began to flourish, 
their chief aim was how to obtain, together with the Catholic 
pupils, Protestants also, with, of course, no other object than 
to convert them; and here, also, they were able to boast of no 
small result. The opposition, however, with which they had to 
contend was not by any means inconsiderable, and this increased 
in proportion as they gained ground. Indeed, they had two 
enemies to deal with at the same time, each of whom exerted 
itself to the utmost, namely, first of all, the Protestants, who 
formed the largo majority of the population; and then the old 
Catholics or .lansenists, who maintained themselves in consider¬ 
able numbers in Utrecht, Haarlem, Deventer, and Amersfoort. 
This was, indeed, a very severe contest, but the sons of Loyola 
knew how to take up their new position, and to attack their 
enemies in the severest language in two journals founded by 

e Society, viz. the Catholic and the Tyd» 

Their progress in Holland, nevertheless, suffered severely in 
these combats, as not only the Protestants of Holland, but also 
the Catholics became enlightened, through the same, as to the 
true character of Jesuitism, and did not allow themselves to be 
so easily deceived by their tricks and artifices as was the case in 
other countries. The prominent influence of the sons of Loyola 
which, in the first decade of ilto second lialf of our o.-ntary th 'v 
contrived to exorcise, wa.s, as the reader bus m, d(,ul.t convinced 
himself, very important, and extended itself, indeed, in fc 
different directions. ***" 

PirM of all, they possessed immense influence on the masse 
which they understood how to command by nieain of tl 
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'^^^issions, sodalities, &c. &c.-, the particulars regarding wh^ 
have been explained in the foregoing chapter. In the second 
place, the Governments adhered to them, even in the case of the 
most Protestant States^ because these latter were of opinion that 
in them was to be found the best remedy against the plague of 
Liberalism and of modern ideas. Thirdly, they for the most 
part won for themselves the nobility, as, with the aid of the 
black cohort, who strove to bring matters back to what they 
were during tlic Middle Ages, it hoped to regain its lost position, 
and, moreover, its sons were brought up in their colleges. 
Fourthly, and lastly, all the reigning bishops and princes of the 
Church saw only through purely Jesuit spectacles, and, indeed, 
simply on this account, that from their earliest infancy most of 
them had received their instruction and education in the schools 
of the sons of Loyola. Indeed, the said Fathers had, ever since 
their re-establishment, looked upon it as their first aim and 
object to labour in the colleges, as well as in the universities 
of the countries, and never to desist until they had gained pos¬ 
session of the whole of that class of theologians from which it 
was usual to select the bishops. The results were really the 
most splendid that can be imagined, as, up to the year 18C6, 
hardly a single opponent of Jesuitism, sat upon a bishop’s throne. 
Indeed, it had come even so far as this, that the non-Jesuitical 
bishops formed an expiring generation, and almost eveiw occu¬ 
pant of a bishopric considered it his highest aim to dis¬ 
tinguish himself by his support of Jesuit tendencies in all 
his colleges.* Again, almost every prince of the Church 
maintained a Jesuit us spiritual adviser —as, for instance, the 
Bishop of Paderborn, Father Rob— and this spiritual adviser, 
in any mutter, whether religious, ecclesiastic, or political 
about which there could be the slightest doubt, invariably 
gave his decision, which was regarded as final. I repeat 
therefore, that the powerful influence which the sons of 

* Of those bishops an^d archbishops who came forward as friends of the 
Jesuits, the reader mMt allow mo to furnish him with some few names in 
01. u: :—The Archbishop Cardinal Bonnechose, of Rouen; Hie 
bisliop Canos.w. of Verona; the Archbisliop Cullen, of Dublin; the Bikiop 
Deschamp 1 , of Malines; Dr. Pctsler, Bishop of St. Pillteii; Bialiop Gasses 
of Brizon : Bishop Martin, of Paderborn ; Bishop Loonhard, qi Eichstadt • 
JJiBiiop Wormillod, of Geneva; Archbishop Manning, of Westminstor’ 

CftMuial Reisach. of 

¥ 0 una, Bishop Eoymer, of t’ambray; Bishop Riccabona, of Triont; Bislion 
Geiieatrcy, of Batisbonne ; and Archbistiop Tarnoezy, of Saltsbu4. ^ 
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Loyola, at the heginniiig of the second half of oiir century, 
partly won, and partly surreptitiously obtained, was magnifi¬ 
cent ; but it attained its highest summit when the Fathers suc¬ 
ceeded, as I have already shortly indicated in a preceding chapter, 
in gaining such an ascendancy over the reigning Pope as had 
never before been witnessed. When G-regory XVI. died, on 
1st June, 1846, to the great delight of the Romans, the election 
of a new Pope for a long time fluctuated between Gregory’s 
secretary and confidential companion. Cardinal Lambrusohini, 
and the affable and benevolent Cardinal Count Mastai Ferretti, 
from Sinigaglia; but on the 16th June the name of the latter 
came almost unanimously forth from the urn, and he thereupon 
succeeded, under the name of Pius IX. 


The enthusiasm of the Romans was immense, as a complete 
new era of government was expected to be inaugurated by this 
Pope, an entire breaking through of the former Papal system. 
In fact, at the commencement Pius IX. began his reforms well, 
with a political amnesty, which made him very popular, as ho 
gave their liberty to more than 6,000 prisoners. But what a 
contrast did his "‘ecclesiastical” proceedings, especially his 
Encyclica (circulardetter to the Bishops) of the flth November 
1846, no less than his Allocution of l7th December, 1847, form 
to his political decrees! In both the above-mentioned edicts he 
showed himself to be as thoroughly Papal as any of his pre¬ 
decessors, as he thundered therein not only against Bible 
Societies, as well as against the friglitful system of religious 
indifference and the perverting influence of philosophical teach¬ 
ing, but he no loss condemned all those who bplieY«id that they 
might he saved out of tlie pale of the Catholic Church, and 
especially those who made bold to interpret the word of God 
according to their own notion, while God had set up a living 
authority (the Pope) who taught the true meaning of His 
heavenly revelations and ordiu'od all disputes in matters of faith 
and morality by bis infallible judgment. 

From this, the conclusion may bo drawn tliat it was im¬ 
possible for the new Pope to bo in earnest when ho fa\ouvqd 
measures of freedom in the secular government of the States of 
the Church, and the apprehensions ou this score were soon to 
be realised. Everything that the Pope ordained was merely 
designed for a purpose, being calculated to appease the Romans 
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in order that they might not also he seized with tlio revolution¬ 
ary spirit which shook the half Oi ihe world in 1848; and it was 
apparent that the wliole-of tliese reforms would be again swept 
away as soon as the dangers of revolution had somewhat sub¬ 
sided. The consequence of this was that the Romans urged tho 
Pope to take his measures in earnest, and to finish the structure 
of civil liberty. Pius IX. sought afresh to temporize; but the 
Romans, who could no longer be restrained, now made short 
work of it, and in March 1848 not only drew up for themselves 
a constitution of their own, but also expelled the Jesuits at the 
end of a month, as it was known that they strongly influenced 
the Pope. Thereupon an end was quickly put to the affection 
and concord existing between His Holiness and the Romans; 
and, finally, Pius IX. saw it to be necessary, as one tumult in 
Rome followed another, to seek his safety in flight, with tho 
help of the Bavarian Ambassador. He succeeded in effecting this, 
v/ell disguised, during the night of the 24th~25th November, 
and reached the Neapolitan fortress; of Gaeta, to which 1 ad 
directed his steps; he thereupon, on the 1st Januf^i 9, 

launched his lightning of excommunication against h\xy e 

made sure that the inhabitants of the Eternal City wouk r 
immediately crawl again towai’ds the Cross, but they simj;*^ 
replied that they had deposed the Pope, as secular ruler of the 
States of the Church, and declared Rome a Republic. This was, 
indeed, a severe blow; but still Pius TX. knew how to help him¬ 
self, and entreated the intervention oi the President of theFrench 
Hep iblic, the future Emperor Napole^m. Napoleon was only 
too ready to help, as he had good grounds for winning over tho 
Pope for himself, and he accordingly sent an army against 
Rome. The Romans, however, under the lead of Garibaldi, 
bravely defended themselves, and the French did not succeed 
till July 1849, in taking the city by storm. 

The Pope was then again Sovereign of the States of the 
Church, and there was nothing in the way to prevent his return 
to Rome, as the French bayonets were there. Still, he did 
not make his entry into the Eternal City till April 1850, and 
even then the Romans received him with coldness and indiffer¬ 
ence. They thoroughly bated him, because he had turned out 
quite differently from what was originally expected. He now, 
however, showed himself in bis true colours, and surrounded 
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iiiusclf ^ith only those men who prompted him to act even 
more Popishly than liis predecessor Gregory. That these men 
were no other than the sons of Loyola, or such as had been 
educated by them, can the reader have any doubt ? and Pius IX, 
at once proved this to be the case by the first decree which, as 
Pope, he caused to be issued after his return to Eorno. What 
were the Jesuits about ? First the canonization of their brother 
in faith, Peter Claver, as also of John de Brittc. After these 
two, then followed Andrew Bobola, as well as the noted Peter 
Canisius; and, lastly, there was added the canonization of the 
Japanese martyrs, of whom the reader has been already made 
‘"■uainted. The Jesuits, then, were those who governed the 
^pe after bis return from Gaeta, and, besides them, there were 
only such Cardinals as had sworn entirely to their creed, headed 
by the Secretary of State, Antonelli. But what were the names of 
these Jesuits ? To commence, I must bring forward, in the first 
rank, the General of the Society of Jesus, the aged Belgian 
Beckz, of whom I have already spoken; then the Italians 
Mignardi, who was taken by Pius IX. as Father Confessor, 
liccirillo, Perrone, and Curli; further, the Belgians Frauzelin 
and do Bucq; lastly, the Germans Schrader and Kleutgen. All 
of these became quite indispensable to the Pope, more especially 
the two first named ; and, on the other hand, they took good enre 
th.it no outsider, that is, no one, either lay or priest, who 
had not sworn allegiance to their banner, should approach his 
^eseiice, oven for a short time. Only in their atmosphere was 
His Holiness allowed to breathe, only through their spectacles 
to see, and only with their ears and mouths to hear and learn 
what was going on in the world. 

formerly, indeed, in previous centuries, this hud by no means 
Wn the case; but other Orders, especially the Augustines, 
aimelites, Minorites^ and Dominicans, had their influence, and 
uoL infrequently, indeed, strove for supremacy with the sons of 
oyola. iho whole of tliese Orders were now at a discount in 
Pome, and the Jcsuitically-disposcd Pope n*erelv allowed them 
to vegetate, so to speak. Indeed, in order tlmt the only single 
one of them that still had any influonra sliould be set aside to 
wit, the Dominicans, they wore induced to select as their General 
the Frenchman Jandel, who was entirely for the Jesuits and 
never laid any obstacle in their way. As regards the Orders 
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which had sprung up in modern times, such as Eederaptionisis 
and Liguorians, from the commencement they had been nothing 
else than under-strapper.s of the Jesuits, preparing the way for 
the latter, and taking their cue from them. What becnmo, then, 
of anyoiie in Eome who dared to oppose the all-powerful will of 
the Jesuits? 

A highly-esteemed savant and theologian, the Cardinal Guidi, 
once tried, in an audience which he had solicited of the Pope, 
to furnish him with the pure wine of honest advice. But what, 
was the consequence ? He was from that hour, and for ever 
afterwards, denied access to His Holiness, and remained isolated 
among his colleagues. How now did the Jesuits profit froty 
the potent influence that they had won over the Pope ? ^ 

order not to tire the reader, I will mention from a few in¬ 
stances only the most weighty. 

In the first place, the sons of Loyola, from the beginning of 
the year 1860, undertook the task of editing the Civilta Catioliaa 
which is the official organ of the reigning Pope. In his Brief 
of the 12th February 1860, Pius IX. declared that this journal 
—which , coupled with its primary duty of defending the Catholic 
religion, was expressly destined to teach and disseminate abroad 
the authority and power of the Eoman See—should henceforth 
be written and published by a proper college, consisting of men 
nominated by the Jesuit chief,* and General Beckz, in pursuance 
of the Brief, at once named Fathers Piccirillo and Perrone as 
editors. And it is a fact that these two latter were, from this 
time forward, regularly accorded audiences of the Hoi) Fathcr, 
precisely in the same way as the Secretaries of State and 
Ministers, not less seldom than onco a week, indeed, but 
rather oftencr. It is also, further, a fact that the editors in such 
audiences laid before tbo Pope the manuscripts destined for the 
next numbers; that the Pope read over the same, and sent them 
on to the Chancellory of State accompanied with remarks, 
according as he found them, or, as was almost always the case, 
unaltered. Finally, it is a fact that the Civilta declared, in 
conspicuous type:— 

‘‘ We (that is, the editors) are not the authors of the Papal 

* The Pope devoted forthwith a special biiilcliug for editorial office, as 
veil as coiiBidorablo ^jalaries, which rendered the editors iiid6pendeiil ol all 
eun :ly anxiuties. 
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and it is not by our inspirations that Pius IX. speaks 
and acts; but we are certainly the true echo of the Holy See. 
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What is meant by this, then ? Nothing else but that the 
Pope himself admits that the ideas which arc from time to lime 
published in the Givilta are his own, and, therefore, that all the 
many utterances of the Jesuits in the Civilta, inimical to modern 
States and the entire modern civilisation, are nothing other than 
the expression of the innermost conviction of Pope Pius IX. 
Nothing else than that the present Popedom, or, to express 
myself more clearly, the present Papal Catholicism, is entirelj 
identical with Jesuitism, that is, with the teaching and faith oi 
the sons of Loyola. I may further remark that, for the com¬ 
pletion of the editorial department of the Civilta OatioUca,x\i^ 
final revision of the journal in question is looked after by Mon- 
signor (Prelate) Marini; that, moreover, this prelate is a special 
confidant of the Cardinal Secretary of State, Antonelli, and, 
consequently, that no essential alterations as to the tendency 
of the articles need be feared at his hands. 

The second thing I have tf) state is this—that the Jesuits 
brought about tliat the Pope should promulgate, as his own 
act, without consulting his Council, the Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin Mary, in order to send it out into the world as a 
feeler to ascertain how far the power of the Pope.might reach- 
On this matter the Jesuit Clement Schrader thus expresses 
himself verbatim in his pamphlet Pirn IX. as Pope and King. 
Vienna, 18G5: 


“ This is quite a peculiar act of the Pontificate of Pius IX., 
seeing that no foregoing Pontificate had enunciated it; while the 
Pope has defined this dogma on his own responsibility, and in the 
plenitude of his power, and without the co-operation of his Council; 
and this independent definition of a dogma determines at tho same 
time-T-not expressly pv formally, it is true, hut. nevertheless, 
undoubtedly and as a matter of fact—another dogmatical deci¬ 
sion, namely the s^ntlement of tlie mooted point as to whother 
tho Pope can be, in his own person, infallible, or whether he 
cun only lay claim to infallibility at the head of l)js Council, 
Pius IX. has, it is true, not theoretically, by the Act of 8tli 
December 1854, defined this infallibility on the part of the Pope, 
but praclioaliy lie has claimed it." 

Tb it not, then, to be clearly seen that the dogmatising of the 
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Immaculate Conception of Mary could be nothing else tbiiu 4 
feeler to ascertain how far the Pope might go ? But, to pro¬ 
ceed to the fact itself, not a single word was ever heard in the 
first eight centuries of the Ohristiau era about an Immaculate 
Conception of the Mother of Jesus Christ, although Mary-worship 
had been promulgated at a very early period. The first who 
alluded thereto was. indeed, the Abbot of Corbie, Paschasius 
lladbertus, who lived at the beginning of the 9tb century ; but 
all better-instructed theologians opposed him in this view. At 
length it pleased some of the canons at Lyons, in the 12th 
century, to celebrate a special festival in honour of the Im¬ 
maculate Conception of Mary, and forthwith, here and there, the 
thing met with imitation. However, two centuries later, the 
celebrated Dominican, Thomas d’Aquino, attacked the new 
dogma as heretical on truly annihilating grounds; and the 
matter might be considered as settled. 

Such was not the case, however, for the Franciscan Duns 
Scotus took up the matter in the strongest manner possible; and 
from that time arose a violent contention between the Dominican,s 
and Franciscans respecting the said dogma. The latter fought 
like men for the Immaculate Conception, while the former were as 
violently opposed to it; a definite decision, however, was never 
brought about, and only this was clearly evident, that men of the 
greatest consequence, and most learned and most clear-sighted as 
theologians, rejected the dogma. The Jesuits, however, ranged 
themselves on the side of Mary, as from the commencement 
they had carried the worship of the Virgin to the greatest 
height; thus, the old battle was renewed. With this difl'erence, 
however, that the enlightened among theologians declared the 
whole qiu riiion to be so lauglmblc that it was not really worth 
the trouble of breaking lance about it. Thus no Pope dared to 
come to a decision on the matter, not even those most favour¬ 
ably disp'.'scd to the Jesuits ; the same was the case as regards 
the Council of Trent, although there the sons of Loyola were 
almost omnipotent, 

Pius IX., on the contrary—and from this we may see how 
•’ompletcly the Society of Jesus governed him—in one of his 
Kncyciica, even as early rs 2nd February, 1849, intimated to the 
Cuth.olij bisliops that he had the intention of appointing a Spe- 
oiai Cuiumission for the determination of the question regarding 
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the immaculate conception of Mary, and requested them to 
communicate their views on the subject to him as soon as 
possible. One could, indeed, see from the Encylica itself, how 
much the matter lay at his heart, as he stated, verbatim, 
therein, “That, from the days of his childhood, nothing lay 
nearer his heart than to reverence the ever-blessed Virgin Mary 
with peculiar piety and devotion, combined with the most 
intense and heartfelt love, and to accomplish everything that 
might tend to the promotion of her glory and public worship." 

Well, the Commission was appointed, and the Pope nominated 
as President of the same the celebrated theologian Dr. Passaglia, 
the trusted confidant of the Jesuits. One may draw a con¬ 
clusion from this as to what was the opinion of the remaining 
members of the Commission; but, nevertheless, their consulta¬ 
tions lasted fully three years, and Passaglia did not publish 
his report till December 1853. The contents of the same 
proved all the more delightful, as the sentence of the Com¬ 
mission ran as follows : ‘‘That to the Virgin Mary, on account 
of her transcendent holiness and grace, which, as above every¬ 
thing human, cannot naturally be quite clearly propounded, 
must be ascribed an immaculate conception, free from all original 
sin, founded on Scripture, tradition, and public worship aa 
conducted up to the present time." 

The bishops, for the most part, voted as assenting to 
this,* and Pius IX,, in his joy on this occasion, wrote from 
Rome, on Ist August 1864, summoning a Council for the 
purpose of confirming the projected dogma. The Council, how¬ 
ever, never took place, so far as deliberation was concerned, as 
only l92 prelates appeared; these, for the most part, indeed, 
wore Italian, who, besides, dropped in so slowly, that the 
first meeting of the eamo was tiot held until the 20th No¬ 
vember 1854. The Pope, some days later, then laid the 
dogma before them, and their consent to it was given on the 
4th December, without any proper consultation ^nd discussion 
having taken place. Thereupon, Pius IX. held a solemn High 


* Not fewer than 440 prelates, as one man, acquiosoeU in Uiis Popish hobby, 
lift one which might be well carried out without harm, ana only tbirty-two 
wore of opinion that it would be better to let it alone, iu order lot to arouse 
the laughter of the times. Atnong tho latter, however, were to be found 
3ome voices of gieat weight, as that of Archbishop Sibour in Paris, the 
Cardinal Ihsr.op of Breslau, Dievenhrock, and the Archbishop Sihwarzen- 
berg of Salzburg. ' 
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Mass, on tho 8t.h Dooejiiber, in the Sistine Chapol; placed a 
(lindem of brilliants on the image of Mary; and, issued the famous 
Bull, Inejfahilis Deiis, in which the Pope, “By virtue of his 
own authority, as also by virtue of the authority of Jesus, and 
of the Apostles Peter and Paul,” . declared “ that the dogma 
which teaches that Mary, from the first moment of her concep¬ 
tion, by an especial grace and privilege of God, was preserved free 
from all taint of original sin, was manifested by God, and must, 
therefore, be firmly and constantly believed by all the faithful. 

Thus, finally, was the great end attained for which the J esuits 
so long contended, and the unheard-of doctrine “ of tho Imma¬ 
culate Conception of the Virgin Mary,” from this time forward 
was to be held as “ dogma.” 

How, then, was the new creed received by Christendom ? 
Most men remained perfectly indifferent about the matter, as if 
the thing did not at all concern them; those of cultivation, how¬ 
ever, openly derided and mocked at tho circumstance of a new 
goddess being added to the Christian heaven. But those of the 
clergy c.ame worst off who dared to express openly their dis¬ 
pleasure at tho new article of faith, as they were forthwith 
excommunicated by tlie Pope, and no Government dared to, 
action against His Holiness. It was highly disgusting, how¬ 
ever, that the old Catholics or Jansenist Bishops of Holland — 
who issued a pastoral letter of their own against the dogma, 
wherein they proved in the clearest possible way that the same 
was taught neither by Holy Scripture nor yet by tradition, and 
on that account called down also excommunication upon them- 


g^jlves—wore unable by any possibility .to be reached by tho 
arm of the Holy Father in Rome. But even in this cabe, the 
Jesuits carried off the victory by means of a further letter, in 
which Pius IX. compromised himself still more deeply. 

In the summer of 1859, the Franco-Ttalian war against 
.‘\ustria began—the reader doubtless remembers the famous 
Now Year’s speech which Napoleon III. made to the Austrian 
Ambassador, Von Hiibner—-without the Roman Curio being 
able to prevert it; and as, in consequence of the same, the 
AiistrianswitWrew from the Papal provinces occupied by them in 
June (on June Iffth from Bologna), those provinces rose lu 
a body ir order that they might be included in the new king¬ 
dom of Italy. There oould be no wonder about this, as therr 
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not exist, perhaps, at that time, a worse-governed kingdom 


in the wliole world than the States of the Church, and the sub¬ 


jects of the Pope would on that account long before have shaken 
olT the yoke, had they not been restrained by force, partly as 
regards the Austrians (in the Romagna), partly by the French 
in Rome and its neighbourhood, and, again, partly by means of 
the mercenary troops in the remaining States of the Church. 

Well, then, the Austrians withdrew from Romagna, and the 
very next day, as has been mentioned, the populace rose. 
In vain did the mercenary Papal troops fight against them, and 
the most cruel atrocities occur in Perugia. In vain did the 
Pope issue one allocution after another, wherein he testified 
that the possession of the Pope’s temporal power was a neces¬ 
sity for him, and consequently that the annexation of Romagna 
to the kingdom of Italy must be punished as a robbery of the 
Church. The Romagnians had no desire to return under the 
scourging rod of the Holy Father, and none of the foreign 
Powers were at all disposed to proceed by force against them. 
On the contrary, Napoleon III., in a letter dated 31st December 
1859, demanded the renunciation of Romagna by the Pope, 
receiving in return a guarantee for the remainder of his posses¬ 
sions. 

What now could bo done ? Prudence counselled submis- 
Bion, in order most probably not to lose still more, or, indeed, 
perhaps all. The Jesuits, however, in whoso hands the Holy 
Father found himself, urged him to the contrary, ond thus, . then, 
the French Emperor got Non 2 )ossumus ” for his answer, a reply 
which has since become famous. So Pius IX., indeed, ex¬ 
claimed, ‘‘ No?i posstimus '—the signification being We cannot” 

‘—‘'ashe could not relinquish what did not belong to him but to 
ell Catholics.’* “Nqy, rather,” added he,‘‘by such abdication 
be would infringe his oath, his preferments, his rights, and not 
merely encourage disturbance in the remaining provinces, but 
also injute the rights of all Christian princes.’’ 

At the same time as this answer was despatched to Rome, all 
means were put into operation in order to give expiessiou to 
the same, and the whole Catholic Episcopate were required to 
lodge a protest “against o deed of vivilence by whidi the most 
ancient poBsession was attacked, and all legitimate rights and 
relations wore put in question.” Besides, collections were every- 
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whore made for the distressed Pope (these moneys, called 

Peter’s Pence,** were liighly welcome to the Roman Curie, and 
on this account they have never been discontinued), and 
addresses, preachings, meetings, public prayers, and everything 
else of the kind that was humanly possible were instituted. 
Indeed, even a Protestant King of Prussia projected to draw 
the sword for the Pope, and thereby to win for himself his high 
blessing ! Unfortunately, nevertheless, all this proved fruitless, 
and Romagna was and remains lost. The Jesuits urged the 
Pope to the adoption of the ultima ratio, the last means 
that remained at his command, namely, the excommunication of 
the robbers of Romagna, and, under date the 26th March 1860, 
appeared the Bull of Excommunication referring thereto: — 

All those who had been guilty of rebellion, invasion, usurpa¬ 
tion, and other similar attempts, were by the same excommuni¬ 
cated; further, all their instigators, accomplices, adnsers, and 
followers, as well as all those who had favoured or facilitated 
these deeds of violence; finally, all who, although even sons 
of the Church, had arrived at such a pitch of effrontery that 
they continually asseverated their respect and devotion for the 
Church, while they still attacked its secular power aud despised 
its authority,** 

It was clearly evident whom the Pope meant, although he 
mentioned no name, and King Victor Emanuel knew very well 
who it was. His army and the whole of his people also knew; 
but did this give rise to an insurrection against him ? O Lord, 
no; but, on the contrary, it increased his popularity, while, on 
the other hand, the Holy Father in Rome became an object of 
derision among almost all Italians. Still more, not a single 
one of the foreign potentates broke off friendly relations with the 
King of Italy on account of this Bull of Excommunication, aj>d 
thus the Papal curse completely failed in its object. As a 
matter of course, mankind now stood on quite a different footing 
as regards civilisation than in the times of Gregory VII. or 
Innocent III., and it was only the Loyolite surrounding of 
the Pope that had flattered itself with the ho|. one could 

possibly conjure up again the Middle Ages. Vvfien, however, 
even the ultima ratio vanished in sand, entirely disregarded, 
the rage of the Jesuits worked itself up to stark madness, 
and they proceeded, with the sanction of the Pope, to collect 
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a mighty army with which they hoped to defeat the troops of 
Victor Emanuel. Tliese, indeed, were actually forthconiiug, 
but what was to be expected of them ? It is true that nothing 
could be advanced against old General Lamoriciere, the leader 
selected, schooled as he had been in Africa; but what concern¬ 
ing the army itself? A small minority consisted of Austrian 
soldiers on furlough, or discharged from the service, as well as 
French enthusiasts; but the great bulk was formed of drunken 
Irishmen and vagabonds of all nations. It may, therefore, be 
easily imagined that the Papal army, on coming into collision 
with the troops of Victor Emanuel, was ignominiously defeated, 
and the inevitable conse(j[uence was that, after the storming of 
Ancona, both Umbria and the Marches were lost to the Pope. 

Even Home itself, indeed, would have been conquered, had it 
not been that Napoleon III. had protected the Eternal City by 
a French corps, and by brute force hindered the entrance of 
Garibaldi. 

It may, then, bo seen that the Pope did not act wisely during 
the war in allowing the Jesuits to drive him to throw down 
the gauntlet to the King of Italy, and it might have been thought 
that in consequence of this a rupture would have taken place 
between him and the Jesuits. But precisely the reverse was the 
case, and Pius JX. was always more and more encircled by the 
latter, indeed, they finally drove him to adopt a measure which, for 
disregard of all moderation, had never hitherto been surpassed. 
Forsooth, be issued on Encyclica, on the 8th December 1804, 
which condemned the entire civilisation of the times; and we 
cannot do better tlian reproduce here the principal heads of this 
colossal curse of excommunication. 

Pius IX. says in his circular letter to the Catholic bishops: 
“ Our predecessors, and the defenders and supporters of the 
Sublime Catholic religion, as well as of truth and justice, had 
much at heart, not loss than tlio supreme care over the welfare of 
Bouls, the discovery and condemnation, in their most wise pastoral 
letters, of all erroneous teaching and mistaken opinions, which 
had given rise to the most violent storm, in resistance to our 
divine faith, to the teaching of the Catholic Church, to 
decorum in manners, and to the everlasting welfare of the souls 
of mankincl and desolated the Church aud State in a manner 
most deeply to bo deplored. Ou tliis account, therefore, those 
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our predecessors have invariably, with most apostolic vigour, 
offered continual resistance and opposition to tlie flagitious 
machinations of godless men, who, frothing up in ebullition tlieir 
peculiar aberrations like the floods of the raging sea, promised 
liberty while they themselves continued slaves of corruption, 
and, with deceitful views and highly injurious writings, took 
pains to subvert the principles of the Catholic religion and of 
tlio social system, to eradicate every virtue and privilege, to ruin 
all souls and hearts, to cause the unwary, and especially tlie 
inexperienced youth, to deviate from due propriety in manners, 
to destroy them miserably, to draw them into the snares of error, 
and, finally, to tear them away from the bosom of the Catholic 
Charcli/' 

After some intermediate observations, Pius IX. thus con¬ 
tinues : — 

In a like manner have we also raised our voice, as, to the 
great pain and disquiet of our soul, we perceive the hideous 
storm roused up by so many infamous and wicked opinions^ and 
the higlily prejudicial and never sufficiently to be deplored 
damage, which overwhelms the Christian people with such a 
flood of errors. We, too, have raised our voice by virtue of 
our apostolic office, and, by means of several Encyclical Briefs 
which we have issued, the allocutions we have delivered in the 
Consistory, and by other apostolical writings, have condemned 
the conspicuous errors of our truly melancholy times, have 
aroused your most careful episcopal vigilance, and reminded 
and warned, over and over again, all children of the Catholic 
Churcli, so dear to us, that they should utterly abhor and haply 
avoid this frightful pestilence. Althougii, however, we have 
never omitted to prohibit and reprobate these leading errors, 
nevertheless, tljo well-being of the Catholic Church, no less 
than the salvatioii of souls committed by God to our care, and 
the matters connected with the social system itself, settled by 
ub, demand that we should afresh incite your pastoral solicitude 
owards the combating of other not less wortldess opinions, 
wliich spring up from these errors as from wells.’* 

‘‘For you well know, reverend brethren,” it goes on, ‘‘that 
there are not a few in this present time who, wliile they apply 
to the social system the absurd and godless principle of natuial- 
ism <luio to teach that the best organisation of Static and of 
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strictly demands that human society should be 
*>^J'<'Spective altogetlier of religion, just 
1 . indeed, this latter had no existenee at all. As a sequence, 
oe , to this completely false idea of the management of 

view d* t from encouraging that erroneous 

Church*^ highest degree to the Catholic 

a we as to the welfare of souls, that this libertv of 
conscience\nnd of religion should be the peculiar right of ewrv 
one, which the daw in „» well-conducted communities mus't 
express and regulate, and that a title to that liberty, unlimited 
by any ecclesiastical or seciui^r authority, may rest with the 
citixens in virtue of which they enabled, openly auA 

before all. to make known and declare^ thougnxs a^greenfele to 
them, either orally or through the p.^ess, or in any other manner 
whatever. And they exclaim, in a j^uly godless manner, ‘ Let 
all right be withdrawn from the citizens and the Church, in 
virtue of which they dare to dispense alms for the sake of 
charity, and let the law be ab-jiiei.ed by which, on certain days, 
manual labour is prohibited .for the sake of God’s service’; 
while they set forth mos', deceitfully that the said right and the 
said law are opposed fo the principles of good popular govern¬ 
ment. And, not ijontent with banishing religion from society in 
general, the" icHire to exclude it also even from families. For, 
while th;j 3 Q people recognise and tench the highly injurious 
sfTOrs of communism and socialism, they affirm that the domestic 
community, or the family, borrows the whole groundwork of jts 
existence merely from civil right, and that, even on that account, 
all riglits of fathers over their children, and particularly the 
right of caring for the education and instruction of the samO, 
are derived from, and depend on, the secular laws. 

“ With these nefarious opinions and machinations, those 
highly deceitful men proceed to contend that the wholesome 
teaching and infliicnoc of tl.o Catholic Church should he 
completely bnuiHhed fn.m the education and instruction of 
yenth. so that the tender and pliable minds of tlio young are 
lamentably infected and ruined by th.xm injurious errors of 
touching. On that account, they never cease, in tlio most dis¬ 
graceful manner, to plague the monkish and secular clergy, fro,a 
whom, as the roost brilliant memorials of history can testify 
the Cli-istinn, civil, and scientific oodimunitios derive such groat 
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advantages ; and reiterate that this same clergy as an enemy, as 
it were, to useful progress and civilisation, should be relieved 
from all charge and concern as to the instruction and education 
of youth. Others, with special effirontery, dare to subjugate 
the highest authority derived from the Church, and this apos¬ 
tolic See of Christ, the. Lord, to the caprice of secular authority, 
and to deny to the Apostolic See all right to have any control 
in regard to matters appertaining to external order. Xh/.en, ihXjf 
are not ashamed to alhrm that the laws of the* X)nurcb are not 
binding to the conscience, except when '2uey .(u:e recognised by 
the secular power; that the act«-^ decrees of the Popes of 
Jlome require the sanction approbation, or, at all events, 
the ac'vjuiesATice 0/ the power; that the. excommunica¬ 

tions launched by the Popes Rome against those who attack 
and arrogate to themselves t privileges and possessions of the 
Church, depend upon a confus ecclesiastical with civil and 

political order; that the Church business to determine 

what the conscience of believers iu relation to prac¬ 

tice in secular matters; finally, th'«?^ ^le Church has no riglit 
to proceed against the transgressors of riieir laws with secular 
punishments. And they do not blush to publicly, 

before all the world, the judgment and prir*^^pl^s of heresy, 
out of which, already, so many perverted opinidi!.?' uud errors 
have arisen. Then, they always continue to afBrm that the 
power of the Church, in virtue of Divine right, has no effect in¬ 
dependent of the secular power, and that this separation and 
independence cannot be conceded without the Church seizing 
and arrogating to itself the essential rights of the secular power. 
We cannot, finally, pass over in silence the audacity of tlioso 
who set up the affirmation tliat those sentences and decrees of 
the Apostolic See, which do not relate to the dogmas of faith 
and morality, may be denied assent and obedience, without sin 
and without any endarigerment whatever to the Catholic con¬ 
fession. In such great perversity of degenerate opinions we have 
considered it our apostolic duty, and, on account of our great 
solicitude concerning the souls which are entrusted to us bv 
God, we believe ourselves to be aiicsh constrained to raise our 
YOiCi% and for this reason wo reprobate, forbid, and condemn,, in 
virtue of our apostolic authority, all and every one of the wicked 
opinions and tcaoliings individually specified in this document^ 
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and wo will and command that the same shall be held as repro¬ 
bated, forbidden, and condemned by all children of the Catholic 
Church.” 

Thus the Pope wrote to all the Catholic Bishops of Christen¬ 
dom, and his Encyclica concludes with these words : Given at 
Home, by the Holy Peter, on the 8th December 18C4, in the 
tenth year after the dogmatic declaration of the Immaculate Con¬ 
ception of the Mother of God and Virgin Mary, in ihe 1 9th year 
of our Pontificate. Pius IX.” 

But now, however, we ask, What are the individual wicked 
opinions and teachings which the Pope reprobated, forbade, and 
condemned ? ’’ The Papal list, or syllabus, enumerates eighty, 
and we would wish to reproduce the whole thereof, but to do so 
would take up a great deal too much space, and we must, there¬ 
fore, be content with making a selection of them. 

Thus reprobated, forbidden, and condemned is the proposition 
(No. 3 of the Syllabus) : ” Human reason is the only arbi¬ 
trator concerning what is true and false, good or bad ; it is even 
itself law, and is, with its natural powers, adequate to care for 
the benefit of men and peoples.” 

Reprobated, forbidden, and condemned is the proposition (No. 
7 of the Syllabus) : “ The prophecies and miracles reported and 
related in the Holy Scriptures are inventions of the poet, and 
the mysteries of Christian belief are merely the result of philo¬ 
sophical investigations, and in the books of the two Testaments 
are contained mythical inventions, and Jesus Christ Himself is a 
mythical fiction.” 

Reprobated, forbidden, and condemned is the proposition (No. 
11 of the Syllabus): '‘The Church must not only not proceed 
inimically against philosophy, but she must also tolerate the 
mors of the same and leave it even to itself to correct 
them.” 


Reprobated, forbidden, and condemned is the proposition No. 
15 of Uie Syllabus) : ‘‘ Every man, guided by the light of reason, 
is free to adopt and to recognise whatever religion he considers 
to bo tho true one.” 

Iloprobaicd, forbidden, and condernnedis the proposition (No 
lO of the Syllabus): “ By the exorci&c of any religion whatsoever 
rncix may find the way to eternal salvation and attain eteruaJ 
happiness.” 





Reprobated, Ibrbidden, and condemned is the proposition (No. 
Is of the Syllabus): -“Protestantism is nothing more than 
another form of the same true Christian religion, and one may 
be in it as acceptable to God as in the Catholic Church.*' 

Reprobated, forbidden, and condemned is the proposition (No. 
21 of the Syllabus) : “ The Church has not the power to esta¬ 
blish the dogma that the religion of the Catholic Church is the 
only true religion." 

Reprobated, forbidden, and condemned is the proposition (No. 
24 of the Syllabus) : “ The Church has not the power to employ 
external pressure or any direct or indirect temporal force/’ 

Reprobated, forbidden, and condemned is the proposition (No. 

29 of the Syllabus) : “ Pardons granted by the Pope must be 
looked upon as of no use, unless sanctioned by the State 
government.'’ 

Reprobated, forbidden, and condemned is the proposition (No. 
(il ol the Syllabus) : “Ecclcsi^lstical jurisdiction, in civil as 
well as criminal matters, in which ecclesiastics are concerned, is 
completely abolished, without reference even to the Holy See.’’ 

Reprobated, forbidden, and condemned is the proposition (No. 

30 of the Syllabus) : “ The decision of a national council admits 
of no further discussion, and every State government can bring 
a matter to a decision." 

Reprobated, forbidden, and condemned is proposition (No. 
38 of the Syllabus): “The separation of the Church into 
eastern and western has contributed to the exaggerated preten¬ 
sions of the Popes of Rome." (With the condemnation of this 
proposition the Pope would annul history). 

Reprobated, forbidden, and condemned is the proposition (No, 
45 of the Syllabus) : “The whole guidance of the public schools 
in which the youth of a Christian State is educated may and must 
be conformable to the State control (with the exception of 
episcopal seminaries under certain conditions), and truly so, since 
no right whatever can be recognised whereby any other authority 
can interfere in regard to school discipline, the regulation of the 
studies, the granting of degrees, and the choice of teachers.” 

iLepi-obattid, forbidden, and condemned is the proposition (No 
4 I ot thy Syllabus): “ Thu best State regiilution demands that 
the schools, which arc acoessibte to all classes of the people 
equally, as well as the public institutions .viiich are intended for 
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icr instruction, should be exempt from all autliority, guidance, 
and interference on the part of the Church, and he superintended 
by tlie secular powers, according to tlie will of the Governments, 
and according to the ruling spirit of these latter." 

Eehrobated, forbidden, and condemned is the proposition (No. 
5»') of the Syllabus): “ The Church shall be separate from the 
State, and the State from the Church." 

fleprobated, forbidden, and condemned is the proposition (No. 
G7 of the Syllabus): According to the laws of nature the 
marriage bond is not indissoluble, and in several cases divorce 
call be legally pronounced by the secular authorities." 

Reprobated, forbidden, and condemned, is the proposition (No. 

72 of the Syllabus) : “Boniface VIII. has, in the first place, 
declared that the vow of chastity, taken in ordination, renders 
marriage null and void." (Another attempt to annul a historical 
fact by a Papal condemnation.) 

Reprobated, forbidden, and condemned is tlie proposition (No. 

73 of tlio Syllabus) : “ A true marriage may take place between 
Olnistians through civil contract merely, and it is false that this 
is null and void should the sacrament he omitted.’* 

Reprobated, forbidden, and condemned is the proposition (No. 
77 of the Syllabus) : “It is no longer expedient, in our time, 
that the Catholic religion he considered the sole State religion, 
to the exclusion of all other forms." 

-binally, there is still the proposition (No. 80 of the Syh 
lab us) : “ The Pope of Rome must conform and acoommodate 
himself to progress, to Liberalism, and to modern civilisation,’ 


which is reprobated, forbidden, and condemned, and therewith 
is a crown put upon the whole Syllabus. 

Suich was the step to wliich, at the close of the year 1864, 
tlvj Jesuits contrived to impel the Pope, and one might 
now believe tliey had at length attained their end. Not so, 
however, hut they had still a last trump '‘in petto”; so they 
caused the Pope, through a Council, to he proclaimed us un- 
erring, or, as it is mostly called, iniallii,le. Viewed by the eye 
of reason, it is certainly not merely absurd, but perfect insanity, 
to put forward the proposition that any mortal being can exist 
pos<^:essing the attributes of freedom from error, or infallibility 
as, in that case, the said mortal would he divested of mortalitv' 
and straightway elevated to the Godhead. But when have the 


the 

fuce, when so doing contributed to their advantage ? Naturally ;-i 
for through the Pope alone were the Jesuits what they were. 
It was only him, or, rather, perhaps, his predecessor, they had 
to thank for all their privileges, as, indeed, for their very exist¬ 
ence, and, without the Papacy, Jesuitism would never have taken 
root. On the other hand, to what end would the Papal power 
have come had there been no sons of Loyola ? Thus have 
Jesuitism and the Papacy grown into one another, and in most 
recent times they can, indeed, no longer be distinguished from 
each other. Thus, as the Pope was infallible, so were the Jesuits 
infallible; or, as may be better said, as the Pope obtained a 
fulness of power through the dogma of the Infallibility, such as 
no former Popes ever possessed, so this plenitude of might 
tended, above all, for the benefit of the Jesuits. For they 
acquired the entire sway in the Catholic Church over science, 
literature, and matters of instruction, and, above all, their 
theology and moral philosophy were raised to be canonical. 
Indeed, as a modern reasoner expresses it, they entirely alone 
stamp the dogmatic coin, and all other Orders, all other theo¬ 
logians and ecclesiastics —yes, indeed, the whole of Catholic 
Christendom — must bow humbly down before them. 

Surely and verily, then, was their Order the 'Utrim and 
thumim ” of the Popish High Priest, as the latter could only issue 
an oracle when he had, beforehand, consulted his “ Breastplati^,” 
whereby the said oracle was put into his mouth. Thus “in¬ 
fallible,’’ or, better said, “ earthly God Almighty," shall the Pope 
be, in order that the sons of Loyola may be enabled to t,ake 
possession of the whole Catholic Church, and appropriate its 
entire vital powers. But, of course, the dogma of the Infallibiility 
could only be created by a Council, and, accordingly, the Jesux'-ts 
commenced to urge tlie Pope, in the year 1865, to call together such 
a Council. It is true no General Council had taken place for 
centuries, and the different European Powers might declare 
themselves to be opposed to the .same. But what had the Pope 
to trouble himself about such trifles when so great a thing was 
in question ? Thus, in the year 1868 were the necessary pre¬ 
parations instituted, in oidei that the same should bo called, 
together at the end of 1869, and everywhere did the Jesuits 
speak of it, .-lud what groat hopes they founded on tlie same I 
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sons of Loyola ever hesitated to smack reason straight in 
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s au article appeared in the Ciriha Oaitolicay in the follow¬ 
ing language;— 

1'hc Liberal Catholics fear lost the Council should proclaim 
the doctrine of the Syllabus, and the dogmatical infallibility of the 
Pope ; the proper Catholics, however, that is, the great majority 
of believers, have opposite hopes. They trust the Council may 
promulgate the doctrine of the Syllabus, and not less will the 
true Catholics receive with joy the proclamation of the infalli¬ 
bility of the Pope. No one can mistake that the Pope himself 
is not inclined to take the initiative in respect to a proposition 
which appears to concern himself. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the unanimous manifestation of the Holy Ghost by the 
mouth of the Fathers of the Council wull define by acclamation 
the infallibility of the Pope. Finally, the true Catholics wish 
the Council may crown the series of homages which the Church 
has offered to the all-holy Virgin, through the promulgation of 
the dogma of her glorious reception into Heaven.’* 

Thus wrote the CivUtciy while the Belgian Jesuit paper, the 
Tyd, expressed itself as follows: — 

We hope that the Council will, once for all, put an end to 
the division among Catholics, while it deals a death-blow to 
the spirit and teaching of Liberalism. On that account it is the 
certain expectation of all true believers that the dogma of the 
infallibility of the Pope, and of his supremacy over all councils, 
will be defined as soon as possible.** 

Finally, the Jesuitical Monde (who does not know this ultra 
of all ultramontane journals ?) proclaimed to mankind the news 
that the next OEcumenical Council in Rome was determined to 
deal a decisive blow against Protestantism. 

Protestantism,** writes the Monde^ in December 1868, ‘‘has 
arrived at its last stage of decomposition. This is a self-evident 
fact; so much so, that even the heads of this sect can no longer 
conceal the same from thoi.Ksclves. Protestantism maintains 


itself still in some minds by the nucleus of Christian truths 
which it has preserved to itself; but in by far the greater 
majority of Protestants we find notlung biu rationalism and 
nihilism. Is this at all a reassuring symptom, or is it not 
Tmioh rather a prelude to new and more frightful trials for 
the Society ? We are of opinion that this state of transition 
will bo of short duration. Sober minds will spring back from 
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tJie edge of the gulf which opens up before them, and return 
again to tlie Catholic truth. The Catholic religion will triumph 
over Lutheran Calvinistic errors as she has overcome the Arian 
and numerous other heresies, the names of which are to be found 
in history ; but tbe next General Council of St. Peter will bring 
about this great revolution, and then will peace settle itself down 
upon mankind whose wish is good and pure.” 

One sees how much the Jesuits hoped to gain by this council 
tliat they had suggested. The groat thing, however, was always 
the infalhbility of the Pope; thus the question involuntarily 
forces itself on our attention as to whether this doctrine was a pure 
invention of the Jesuits, or whether it had already been in exis^ 
ence in the Catholic Church. The Jesuits say the question is 
coeval with Catholicism itself, but what does history show 
about this? For fully ten entire centuries after the birth of 
Christ complete silence reigns throughout the whole Christian 
Church respecting this doctrine, and neither any of the old con¬ 
fessions of faith, any catechism whatever, nor any other single 
writing of the Fathers of the Church, contains one word about 
the Pope and his infallibility. During the first four centuries 
there were, indeed, no Popes, but merely Bishops of Rome, 
and the power of these scarcely reached beyond the eity itself. 
They had, moreover, no influence at all on the decision of 
questions of controversy which at that time agitated the Ohristiau 
world, and, consequently, there exists no trace whatever of 
any decrees that they may have issued during this penod. 
Controversial questions were, indeed, simply and solely settled 
by the assembled bishops at synods and councils, and at 
several of those, as, for instance, at the second (Ecumenical 
Meeting in the year 381, when the dogma regarding the Holy 
Ghost was lormulated. Rome was not represented at all. From 
the dth century onwards, however, as the authority of the 
Roman See hod already greatly increased in importance, this 
was altered, and the voice of Rome now assumed a more decided 
character. Thus, in the year 449, the Bishop, or, as we may 
now say, the Pope, Leo the Great, delivered a powerful utteiance 
on the so-called Eutychian controversy ; but, at the same time, 
he acknowledged that hi? view only obtained force after being 
confimusd by the assembled bishops (Synod of Chalcedon). 

Pope VigiliuB, in the year 540, came forward still niore in the 
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rvpnr*^r (Ecumenical Council, in 

of lLl ’ dissolved Church fellowship with him on the ground 

but an Tn? "^^^o^tuuntely. he Imd been 

Ch irch rr“n * ‘I*® ®v®^row of the 

It wLt star ° previously taught and decreed. 

nicdSvL hnliTV'* ^^^ox-ias L, as the GEcume- 

I,- ^ Constantinople in the year 680, condemned 

h™. oa acoun. of hi, ,,, >^,2“ 

vjcte previous manuscript decisions 

0683019. vq tie flames. Indeed, his immediate suc- 

rei ' froui 

00 In t although he had long been 

heJod , . ^ example of a 

% t" infallible Pope. 

fo^> I" ®®°dition in which the Homan See 

ffr.^\o Nicholas I. to that of Leo IX 

bar."''" women ox- 

pteasurP^P appointing, according to their 

pleasure Popes who surpassed m profligacy all that had been 

seen or heard of previously. One has only to think of a John 

Hi f t™e, 

until finally, m the days of ti,e Lmperor Henry III., three 
Popes contended respecting the I'lara. 

What sort of influence could such Popes exercise in Oi.ris- 
‘endom? how could they lay any claim to infallibility? Not 
merely could they not do so. but they did not themselves wish 
H; and simply on this account, because they were much too 
uoeply sunk in the mire of the most common vices to be able to 
thipk even of onytliiiig noble. 

■nn'*"! tiifferent thing when, in 10-19, the famous 

iiowp ’ afterwards Gregory VII.. began to make his 

P^verful ,„fl„eace felt, and commenced that great battle with 
the kingdom, which finally ended viotorionsly fin- the Homan 
See. His motto was reformation ,.f tho deeply degraded Clmrcli 
nud thoreby he procured a colossal following for 'hims'^lf. ’ 
single and sole mm he pursued wa.s t.. gain absolute domi.d 
for the Olnircb over tho State, and then to secure to the l> 
sole authority over the former, or, us may bo. better sa’ 1 

'ho bishops and clergy. And this aim ho utiained ; ’ 

"u-u in aume 
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deforce partly through himself, and partly through his equally 
powerful immediate successor. The means, however, of which 
Gregory VII. and his successor made use, for the most part 
belonged, truly, to the most exceptionable that could be well 
imagined. One has only to bring to remembrance the colossal 
falsification of the Isidorian oanoni’y, which then, by the 
order of the Roman See, was effected by Anselm of Lucia, 
Gregory of Pavia and others. One has only to call to mind 
the famous donation of Constantine the Great, owing to the 
purely fictitious cure of the said Emperor from ti 

.ny 
ml 


.•rmy 


he 


baptism by Bishop Sylvester. One has but t' 
decree of Gratian, devised in Bologna, upon whf '^oJe 
centuries (until the fraud was discovered) the Wi 
canon law depended. One has but to call to recollect! 
unmarried state of the clergy (celibacy), which was onb^^’^^ide 
law in order that the Pope might gain over a whole a® of 
cowl-bearers without fatherland. One has but to consi( 9 ^ the 
formidable masses of begging monks, who inundated tb uole 
of Europe, fighting for the absolute dominion of the Papacy, 
Lastly, the Inquisition must be had in memory which consigned 
to an earthly hell everyone who doubted about an absolute 
Pope. 

It does not belong to us here to bring to light the details of all 
this, which appertains rather to the history of Popery, and I 
must content myself by affirming that, through Gregory VII. 
(the monk Hildebrand) and his immediate successors, especially 
Innocent, the Pope became elevated to a height which was 
scarcely removed a step from infallibility. Innocent III., indeed, 
created afresh out of the Vicarius Petri (representative , 5 / 
the Apostle Peter), as^the Popes Imd hitherto designated them- 
selves, a Vicarius Christi, or, indeed, Vicarius Dei (rOpi-e. 
sontative of Christ and God), and consequently decreed that ue, 
as Pope, must no longer be considered human, because he 
governed as the alter ego of our I<ord. 

Boniface VIII., who wore the tiara from 1294 to 1303, issued, 
indeed, the notorious Bull, Unam Sanctum (so culled from tlio 
words by which it begins), in which he not only condemns as 
heresy the assertion that <he temporal power is independent of 
the rqiiritual, but also represents, us a doctrine of faith, that the 
Pope controls all, while ho himself cannot bo controlled by 
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one, as lie is alone responsiLlo to God i Ho iiolds, says lie, 
two swoids in his hands, the spiritual and the ternporni, ot 
which the one can only be used by himself alone, the other by 
ings and princes, but only according to his pleasure and with 
his permission. Upon such a height had the Popes elevated 
themselves in the 13th century ; but from this time their power 
decayed more quickly than it had been acquired. 

Philip IV. of I lance, who felt himself to be highly insulted 
by the excommunicating curse of Pope Boniface VIII.,* suc¬ 
ceeded, by bribeiy and other such means, in bringing round to 
his side a majority of the Cardinals in Rome, so that after the 
death of Boniface, in the year 1304, the Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
Bertrand de Got, was chosen to be Pope, and this latter, who 
called himself Clement V„ at once removed the Papal seat from 
Rome to Avignon in France. But what was the consequence ? 
Simply this; that not only the said Clement V., but also his six 
successors, who resided altogether in Avignon, were compelled 
to act completely according to the will and pleasure of the 
reigning kings of France, and, consequently, there could no 
longer be any question as to Papal infallibility. This period 
was afterwards very aptly denominated the Babylonish captivity 
of the Popes. It is true, indeed, that Messieurs, the represent¬ 
atives of God, the more they were oppressed by their French 
vassalage the more they endeavoured to assume a powerful 
language against Germany, and already Clement V, declared 
that every German Emperor was obliged to take an oath of 
allegiance to the Pope. 

But still more daring were his successors, John XXI1. and 
Benedict XIL, as both of these darted the lightning of ex¬ 
communication against the German Emperor, Louis of Bavaria* 
and declared iiim deposed. But how did the state of affaiis 
turn out ? Was it that Louis of Bavaria was deprived of 
tbe German throne, and. consequently, the Pope came oft 
Victorious? t)hno; quiie Uto reverso. The Geniiau Eleotoiul 
Princes met togotbf.T, the Avchbisliops of Mayeuce, Ticvcs, and 
^'Ologne at their bead, and pledged themselves with an oath 
emphatically to maintain their riglit of election of a supreme 

* The details coiiconimg this can be read iu tlic Historu or tkp< Pnm. 
Such diBcubBums do ,, d oi, i/,r Iu 
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head against anyone, be he \yhoni he might. Indeed, to make 
the matter even plainer,-they added : 

The rights and ancient customs of the German Empire 
enjoin that the conformation by the Holy See of the supreme 
head, elected by a majority of Electoral Princes, is by no 
means. renuisito ; and even the title of Emperor maybe borne 
by him consequent on such election, without any regard to the 
Pope! ” 

This took place on the 1 0th July 1338, and immediately the 
Imperial Diet, held at Frankfort, confirmed these resolutions in 
every respect. Afterwards the fundamental law of the indepen¬ 
dence of the German nation as regards the Holy Eoman Empire, 
was proclaimed by the Emperor Louis on the 8th August 1338, 
it ran thus :— 

We declare, according to the counsel and with the consent 
of the Electoral Princes and Parliaments of the German Empire, 
first, that the Imperial dignity is immediately derived from God 
alone; secondly, that he who is chosen by all, or even by a 
majority, of the Electoral Princes, becomes, by this election 
simply and solely, at once King and Emperor, and, consequently, 
the recognition and confirmation of the Apostolic See is not 
required; thirdly and lastly, that all who oppose this, or Oven 
maintain anything to the contrary, shall be punished as guilty 
of high treason/' 

Thus did the German Princes break loose from the hitherto 
all-powerful Papacy, and, so far as Germany was concerned, an 
end was now put to the hitlmrto arrogant Papal pretensions. 
It can be easily imagined, also, how deeply the Papal power was 
thereby shaken ; but it soon came to be much worse in this 
respect- Hardly, indeed, had Gregory XI., in 1377, returned 
from Avignon to Romo, in order to put an end to the insufferable 
dependence of the Popes on Frartce, Jian, after his death, which 
followed in 1378, the Cardinals, althougli most of them were 
French-disposed, yet out of fear of the violence of the Romans, 
elected tlie Arclibishop of Bari, Bartholomew do Prignano, to be 
Pope, under the name of Drbun VL But only a few months 
later, such us were French-disposed made their escape to Agnano, 
in Neapolitan tenitory, where they were protected by Queen 
Johanna of Naples, and they at once, in September 1378, creuiea 
an Pope, in the person of the Archbibhop Robcri ox 
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(Tnon, wlio, giving hiintielf the name of Clement VII., luignited 
to Avignon. So there were two Popes instead of one, and with 
tin's double .1 opedom began a time almost worse than insane. 

As regards the opposition Popes, ns soon as Urban died a 
successor to him was made by his followers, who elected Boni- 
iuce IX., and equally so, later on, by tliose French-inclined, 
who chose Benedict XIII. The two Popes, Boniface and 
Benedmt, had also, after their death, successors, and thus it 
appeared to go on continuously. They cursed each other and 
the opposite party in such a frightful manner, sufficient to 
make men s hair stand on end, besides waging war with earthly 
weapons. But what was still worse even than this, the whole 
Christian world became divided into two parties, of whom 
the one (France, Naples, Castille, Arragon, Navarre, and Scot¬ 
land) recognised the French Pope as Ficanus Dei, while the 
other (Germany, Upper Italy, Hungary, Poland. Denmark, &c. 
&c.) paid homage to the Homan Pope. 

What frightful confusion! What bloodthirsty contention,' 
What corruption and usury as reprds the ecclesiastical appoint¬ 
ments, as each of the Popes required money ! In spite of these 
frightful doings, the opposition Popes were still allowed to sub¬ 
sist, until at length, after thirty years, the better-disposed among 
the secular and spiritual princes, came to the conclusion that 
Oliiistianity itsoll must fall to the ground unless someone inter¬ 
fered; and thus Charles VI., King of France, assembled by 
summons a General Council at Pisa in the year 1 tOi). The 
Council met and deposed the opposition Popes Gregory XII, 
and Benedict XIII, b urther, it nominated a new Pope in the 
person of Alexander V., who alone was to be looked upon as 
i-lie proper suecossor of Peter, and, consequently, it enunciated 
the doctrine that the ‘Ecumenical Council stood above the Popes 

Iln.s was, indeed, all right and proper, but what followed ? 
Gregory XIL, as well as Ih-euliet XIIL, both protested against 
tlieir depositions, and tJiere were now three iu-read of two Popes 
God be mercilul to us! Thmc Popes, ouch of which raged 
Hgminst the other two like a tiger! Aloxaiuier V., it G true 
died ill 1410, but still throe Popes existed, ns the Car I Inals 
ol Ilfs piii-ty at once nominated a sue-mssor in Halthnsur Coss 
who culled himsell' John XXIIL Ye.., indeed, Johr XXlJl’ 
beciune tlic third Pope, althougdi he was notoriously the most 
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unworthy, most ill-fairied aud vilest of men who could bo 
found on the face of the earth. The confusion now attained 
its highest point, and the whole Ecclesiastical Court was sunk 
in profligacy, corruption^ and ignorance. 

At that lime tlie Emperor Sigismund of Germany constrained 
the Pope John XXIII. to convoke another nev/ CEcuiuenical 


Council, which latter met in October 1414 at Constance, 
on the lake so named. It was the greatest gathering that 
the world had ever seen, and at the same time the most 
powerful, as all the Christian rulers of Europe had previously 
declared that obedience must be rendered to its decisions. 
There appeared at it, besides the Emperor Sigismund and the 
Pope John XXIII., 30 princes, 140 counts, 20 cardinals. 


7 patriarchs, 20 archbishops, 391 bishops and abbots, more 
than 300 doctors of theology, and not less than 4,00.0 other 


priests. It was, consequently, an easy matter for the Fathers 
of the Council to succeed in deposing the opposing Popes, 
and also in nominating as a sole properly-constituted Pope, 
Cardinal Colonua, wdio called himself Martin V., and thereby 


put an end to the schism which had lasted for so many 
years. So now there reigned, as formerly, one single Pope 
alone. The Council not merely succeeded in this, but in 
its fourth and fifth sitting it also managed to constituta 
the following proposition as an everlasting doctrine of faith. 
The proposition runs thus: Every properly convened CLcu- 
menical Council, representing the Church, has its authority 
direct .from Christ, and in matters of faith, in the settlement 
of schisms, and in the reformation of the Church, every one, 
even the Pope, is subordinate to it, in the fullest degree. 

Thus decreed the Council, and not a single one of the prelates 
there present remonstrated against it. On the contrary, aH, 
without exception, declared themselves as agreeable to the dictum, 
and the whole Christian world said Amen thereto. Yes, indeed, 
the whole Christian world, and truly with the most perfect 
right, as thus and not otherwise had it been held during the first 
ten centuries of our era. The Popes even from this time for¬ 
ward assented to it; and seeing that not merely all the bishops 


adluTcd to the Council, but especially, also, all historians and 
learned theologians, among whom I may mention the Spaniards, 
Alfred Madrigal and Andreas Escobar, the Germans Coplaus, 
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1, and Nausea, and, in fine, the celebrated Parisian high 
school with the still more celebrated Sorbonne, they did not 
dale for fully two centuries to revert to the pretensions and 
arrogance of a Gregory VII. or oven a Boniface VIII. 

It became very different after Ignatius Loyola had founded the 
Jesuit Order, since the Jesuits looked upon it as their highest 
problem to establish, by the annihilation of Protestantism, the 
omnipotence of die Papacy, as it obtained in the Middle Ages 
at the time of Hildebrand and Innocent, and designated all those 
who offered to exercise resistance to this as heterodox persons; 
Who, then, was more jubilant than the Roman Curie! 

0 God! if the Papacy of the Middle Ages could but he 
restored, then must the whole western world cringe again at the 
feet of tlie Pope, and the latter would once more become the 
“ Representative of God,” similar to the blessed condition of an 
Innocent III. It was even on this ground that the successors 
of Peter became not only the most zealous supporters of the 
Jesuits, but threw themselves entirely into their arms, and did 
only what the pious Fathers suggested to them. 

Thus Paul IV., in 1558, only two years after the death of 
Ignatius Loyola, issued the disreputable Bull, Gum ex apo- 
stolaluD officio, drawn up by the Jesuit General Laynez, in 
which ho defines the following propositions 

1. Tho Pope, who, as Pontifex Maximus (Supreme Priest) 
is the representative of God on earth, has, in the plenitude of 
his power, entire dominion over peoples and kingdoms ; ho 
directs all, but cannot himself be directed by anyone in this 
world. 



2. All princes and monarchs as well as all bishops, as soon 
as they have degenerated into heresy or schism from the Church, 
are irrevocably deposed, deprived of all sovereign rights for ever, 
and have incurred the penalty of death without any judicial for- 
raality being required In oases of penitential conversion, they 
shall be immured in a cloister in order tlmt they may make 
atonement for life on bread and water. ^ 

“3. No one .nust render any assistance, whatever, not ev-^n 
such as humanity dictates, to a heretical prince or one found t 
b, Kchismaiieal; the monarch who attempts this is forthw'ii* 
deprived of his country, which shall then fall to the lot of m-in' ' 
obedient to the Pope who con take possession of the same." 
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So spoke Paul IV. wlio reigned between 1555 and 1559 ; but 
Urban VIII. went still furtber, as under his Pontificate the ill- 
famed ‘'Lords Supper Bull” (so-called because it commences 
with the words, In cosna Domhii) was definitely issued, and at 
once read aloud from the pulpits of all the churclies of Eome 
on Maunday-Thiirsday. But what were the contents of this 
Bull which henceforth had to-become abiding law throughout 
the whole of Christendom? Why, the Bull “excommunicates 
and curses all heretics and schismatics, as well as all those who 
receive, favour, and protect them, no less than all princes and 
magistrates who harbour in their countries other than Catholic 
believers; excommunicates and curses further, all who read the 
books of heterodox individuals, and who, without the leave of 
the Pope, keep or print them, as also all, let it be individuals, 
corporations, or universities, who appeal from a Papal edict to 
an approaching General Council. It excommunicates and 
curses, finally, all princes and their servants, down even to 
writers and beadles, who, without Papal permission, presume to 
levy new taxes, to institute new duties, or to punish in any 
way at all spiritual transgressors, thus encroaching on spiritual 
jurisdiction/* 

Thus the Jesuits caused Pope Urban VIII. to speak; and was 
it to be wondered at that almost ail the Princes and States of 
Europe protested against this monstrous Bull ? Was it to be 
marvelled at, that not one single Government permitted the 
proclamation of the same, and that even the Archbishop of 
Mayenco hesitated about it? The Jesuits, on the other hand, 
admitted the Bull into their school books, and not only wrote 
explanatory comrnentataries on the individual paragraphs, hut 
denied the Holy Communion to those who doubted their legality. 

Thus, in short, did the Jesuits labour indefatigahly to mako 
rim Pope again the universal monarch of the world, exactly 
bad been the case during the Middle Ages, and they evinced 
redoubled zeal after their Order, abolished by ClementXIV., had 



been re-established, owing to a predilection for them on the 
part of Pope Pius VII. But, as may be easily imagined, all 
the Popes coincided with them, and allowed themselves only txDo 
often to h'^ hurried into taking steps which their supreme power 
warranted ; there remained always, in tliat respect, the point as 


to tlie right of the Councils ever the Pones. Indeed, ever since 
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re Council of Constance, tliiswas an article of faith, and so long 
as this was the case, complete Papal absolutism was out of the 
question. Now, how was this to bo rectified ? Very simply, 
indeed; in this way—that the Pope should convoke an (Ecu¬ 
menical Council which should declare him to be infallible over 


the Councils, and, consequently that all the powers of an absolute 
governor of the world should be delegated to him. That was 
the great trump card which the Jesuits of modem times took 
upon themselves to piny, and, as may be well understood, Pius 
TX. went into the plan with the greatest eagerness. 

Under date 29th June 180}^, his missive was, therefore, issued 
throughout the world, which fixed the opening of the Council in 
Some for the 8th December 1869, and this document was now 
zealously criticised on all sides. In the same the Holy Father 
calls to recollection— 

‘‘ That the Popes, as well as society in general, had at once 
summoned General Councils during the severest disorders and 
distresses of the Church, iu order that it might serve to deter¬ 
mine, with the bishops of the whole Catholic world, as to 
tlio definition of articles of faith, the annihilation of ruling 
errors, the protection, revelation, and development of Catholic 
doctrine, the proposed maintenance and restoration of Church 
discipline, and the abolition of depravity of manners among 
the people.*’ ^‘At present, however,” he went on to say, ‘‘the 
Church is shaken by the most frightful commotions, and 
society in general oppressed by many and great evil:*. The 
Catholic Church and her doctrine, as well as the highest autho¬ 
rity of the Papal See, are attacked, the religious Orders are 
abolished, impious writings of all kinds being widely dissemi¬ 
nated, and the instruction of youth almost universally withdrawn 
from clerical supervision. Thereupon follows the progress of 
disbelief and depravity of manners, the infringement of laws 
human and divine, so that not alone the Church, but society in 
general is visited with disorder and misery. In order, there¬ 
fore, to rogulato such oppression and deviation from tlie right 
way, a general Clinrch assembly is summoned, which shall 
carefully consider and determine, as regards puritv of the faith 
the discipline and organisation of the secudar and ecclesiastical 
orders, the observance of Ohiirch commands, care being taken 
for the ChriRtian instnmtion of youth and the iniprovemeut of 
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^^anners, in order llmt the doctrines of the Church shall be 
everywhere revivifierl, and always more and more disseminated 
abroad and obtain preponderance." 

In this manner tlife Pope expressed himself, provision all 
regarding tlie object of the Council ; but for participation in t])e 
same he demanded not merely the Catholic Patriarchs, arch¬ 
bishops, bisI)ops, abbots, and especially all those who were 
entitled to a seat and vote at the General Council of the Catliolic 
Church at all times, but also the bishops of the Greek Church, 
who are not in relation with the Eoman See, and in particular 
the Protestants as well as all those who acknowledge the same 
Redeemer Jesus Christ and pride themselves in the name of 
Christian, but who do not acknowledge the true Christian faith, 
and who do not belong to the community of the Catholic 
Church," 

That these latter,*' so it continues finally, may be given 
the opportunity, through the Council, to extricate themselves 
from a condition in which they cannot be sure of their own 
poidicnlar salvation, and to come back into the bosom of tlie 
Holy Mother Olmrch, as this return to truth and fellowship 
with the Catholic Church may not alone be the salvation of 
individuals, but also that of the entire Christian coramunily." 

Tlie Jesuits thus caused the Pope to speak, and it cannot be 
denied that the missive caused no small sensation in the world. 
First of all, the Protestants allowed themselves to deliberate re^ 
garding this, and one after another expressed their astonishment 
at the naive invitation of the Representative of Christ to take part 
in the Council. Still more were people amazed at his childish 
belief that the Protestants would suddenly euter into this idea, and 
again become good Catfiolics, so there was no want of scoffing 
and jeering about the matter. No less was it protested against 
most solemnly, ospeoially in large assemblies, and tJie severest 
reproaches were directed against tlie Pope and his Jesuits. At 
length an Englishman, Dr. Cumining wont so far as to write to the 
Holy Father, that he would be willing to take part in the Council 
provided it should be allowed to liim to plead at the same in 
favour of the principles of ProU‘Stantism, and at once pub¬ 
lished Ids particular proposal in the newspapers. It was, of 
course, without result, as tlje Pope caused a reply to be given 
to him through the Avchbisliop of VVostminsttir, Dr, Manning, 
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! Church of Peter could not by any means admit of a 
discussion in regard to damnable error and heresy, but, on the 
other hand, that all Protestants were highly welcome if they 
would discard their preconceived erroneous opinions, and again 
return to the Father from whom they had, unfortunately, so long 
strayed away.” 

But let us now turn from the utterances of the Protestants 
respecting the Council, and come to what the Catholics thought 
about it. The most part remained indifferent, if they did 
not relieve themselves by laughing. Others, who had been long 
before won over by the Jesuits, acquiesced in it, and rejoiced 
over the new bone of contention which had been thrown among 
mankind. A minority were inspired with a peculiar fear in 
regard to this appointed Council, and these, consisting of the 
German bishops, who on this account assembled at Fulda, 
did not omit at first to raise openly their \vnrning voices. 
Much more important altogether than this, was it that even 
the German Government of Bavaria mixed itself up in the 
matter, and with marvellous openness disclosed the aim which 
was intended by the Council. The Holy Father had not men¬ 
tioned a single word in his missive, to which I have before 
alluded, that it might be proposed to proclaim the Papal infalli¬ 
bility as a new doctrine of faith. No, but he spoke in the most 
pathetic manner of the promotion of religion and piety, of the 
defence of justice and faith, of the improvement of the education 
of youth, and much more of a similar description. It appeared 
that his Holiness wished to make the world believe that matters 
of a quite innocent character would bo brought before the 
Council ; but the Bavarian President of the Ministry, Prince 
Hohenlohe, issued a circular despatch, under date the 0th April 
1869, to the ambassadors accredited to the different European 
Courts, which brought the matter to liglit without any circum¬ 
locution, and I cannot do better than here reproduce this 
despatch. It runs as follows :— 


It may for the present bo assumed as a certainty that tho 
General Council summoned by Ilis Holiimss Pop (3 Pius IX., if 
no iiuforcseen circumstance should interfere, will be actually 
held in December. Tho same, without doubt, will be attended by 
a very large number of bishops from all quarters of the globe, 
and will be more numerous than any wliich has previously 
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taken place, and will thus, also, in the public opinion of the 
Catholic world, lay claim for itself and its decisions the high 
importance and consideration which are attached to an (Ecu¬ 
menical Council. That the Council will occupy itself merely 
with the consideration of questions of faith, with subjects 
of pure theology, is not to be supposed, ns matters of this 
nature, which require a settlement by Council, are not forth¬ 
coming. The sole dogmatical subject, so far as I can ascertain 
from sure sources, which may be settled by a Council in Rome, 
and for which at present the Jesuits throughout Italy as well as 
Germany and elsewhere are agitating, is the question of the 
infallibility of the Pope. This, however, reaches far beyond a 
purely religious sphere, and is of a highly political nature, as 
herewith will also come to be determined, as an article of belief, 
the power of Popes over all princes and peoples. If this highly 
important and weighty question is now calculated to arouse the 
attention of all Governments which have Catholic subjects upon 
the Council, so must their interest, or, more correctly, their 
solicitude, be increased when they consider the preparations 
already in progress, and the organisation of this Committee 
about to be constituted in Rome. Among these points for 
determination, there is one, also, which has to do with matters 


connected with the Established Church. It is thus, without 
doubt, the settled purpose of the Roman Court to decide, through 
the Council, at least, some resolutions of a politico-ecclesiastical 
character, and questions of a mixed nature. It is noteworthy that 
the periodical published by the Roman Jesuits, Civilta Catlolica, 
to which Pius IX., in a special Brief, has imparted the signi¬ 
ficance <.f an official organ of the Roman Curie, has recently 
indicated a pi’oblem intended for the consideration of the 
Council, viz. to convert the sentences of condemnation of the 
Papal Syllabus of 8th December 1864, into positive resolutions 
or decrees of Council. As, now, these articles of the Syllabus are 
directed against several important axioms of State administration 
ns existent in all civilised nations, there thus arises the anxious 
question for the Governments—whether and in what shape they 
would have to indicate, partly to the bishops under their juris¬ 
diction, and partly, also, to the Council itself, the serious 
Vf'sults which might be hronght about by so important a riiptm-e 
of the relationsbip liitherto subsisting between Church and Slat^ 
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')u‘re further remains the question—whether it might not 
he expedient that (he Governments should, through their re¬ 
presentatives present in Rome, tender a protest in common, 
against such resolutions which might, in a one-sided way, bo 
determined by the Council, witliout the assistance of the 
representatives of the State authorities, and without previous 
communication respecting ecclesiastical State questions, or sub¬ 
jects of a mixed nature. It appears to me imperatively neces¬ 
sary that the States concerned should endeavour to \rrive at a 
reciprocal understanding regarding these serious affairs. I have 
up to the present waited to see whether an allusion from one 
Side or another might not be forthcoming ; as this, however, has 
not taken place, and time presses, I find myself constrained to 
charge you to bring to the notice of the Governments to whom 
you are accredited, the matters in question, in order to obtain 
information relative to their opinions and views respecting these 
weighty concerns. 

I bog also to submit to the consideration of the before* 
menfciontd Governmonts, the question whetlier a joint, if not a 
collective, mode of action of the European States, and a more 
or less identical form might not be resolved upon, in order that 
the Court of Rome should not beforehand leave them in igno¬ 
rance regarding the attitude to be assumed by them before the 
Council, and whether a conference of some description of the 
representatives of the whole of the Governments concerned 
might not bo considered the fittest means to determine that joint 
action in regard to a settled, mode of procedure." 

One sees that the Premier Minister of Bavaria thus spoke 
clearly and openly, and the view he took was apparent, to 
frustrate the intentions of the Popo and his friends the Jesuits, 
at least in relation to the dogmatisation of the Syllabus, as well 
as to the declaration regarding the Infallibility of the Roman 
High Priest. 

but how, then, did tht: different European Governments 
receive his proposition ? Several of them did not mistnlce 
regfinling the uncommon importance tl.ereof, and instantly 
demanded in Rome whether the views, spoken of by Prince 
Hohenloho, were actually entcrtainecL in Rome. But while tho 
Roman Soonaary of State, Cardinal Antonelli, gave tho most 
tranquillizing asRiuanccs, and indicated, indeed, that tlm Roman 
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Curie was not responsible for what an individual Jesuit had 
written in the Civilta, the inquiring ministers saw no longer 
any cause for distrust, and simply declined the proposition of 
the Premier Minister of Bavaria. Thus acted Count Beust, the 
Prime Minister of Austria, and he was followed by the smaller 
German Governments.. Most of the dissentient States were of 
opinion, however, that tliey knew how to protect themselves 
against an) such ecclesiastical attacks, and they decided to 
await, first of all, whatever should occur in Rome. They wished 
to keep quiet, truly, and the Swiss Confederacy replied “ that 
it did not find itself in a position to put in a protest beforehand, 
or to take, indeed, precautionary measures against eventual 
conclusions to which the Council might at any time come, and 
especially, as the Constitutional measures were already suffi¬ 
ciently well known, as to bow such resolutions of the Council 
ns might be in opposition to the principles of the Constitution, 
or might endanger the peace under the secrecy of the confes¬ 
sional, had to be met.” 

Thus the Conference asked for by Prince Hohenlohe not only 
did not take place, but no hindrances of any kind were offered 
to the assemblage of the Council, and the Jesuit party in Romo 
were simply allowed to do as they pleased. The Council was 
convoked by the Pope for the 8th December 1869, and already 
on the Ist of that month upwards of 400 bishops and prelates 
out of all Catholic Christian States—indeed, from all regions of 
the world—^were to be found in Rome. During the next two 
days there streamed in 300 more, and thus the opening actually 
took place on the day fixed, at 9 o’clock in the morning. 

The Pope advanced in proce.ssion before the assembled bishops 
into the hall in the Vatican, where the sitting was held, and the 
crowd was enormous. In the hall itself were to he found, in 
the Tribunes filled to overllowing, the first Catholic notabilities, 
ambassadors, counts, princes, oven an Empress (Austria), and 
all now li8t. ned in breathless silence to the allocution (address) 
of the Pope. But what did he say? Not a word about what 
had been mooted by Prince Hohenlohe, but ho merely expressed 
his joy at the arrival of the Bishops, “as they had now only 
come together in order to point out to all men the ways of God, 
and to adjust false human science, as well ns the impious con¬ 
spiracy of disbelievers against the Church.” He did not, 
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I, express himself thus pithily and bri^Q) , for his speech 
took a full hour in delivery ; the fact was, however, that it 
related as little to the true object of the Council as did the 
missive wh’ch invited the bishops to Rome. 

But lot us now leave the allocution, as well as the festivities 
connected with the opening, which took fully six hours, and 
tuni to the Council itself, that we may, first of all, ascertain 
something as to its composition. It consisted, on the whole, 
at the time of the convocation of the higher Catholic clergy, 
besides the Pope, of 57 real cardinals, 12 real patriarchs, 13U 
real archbishops, 723 real bisliops, and, lastly, of 234 titular 
bishops, among whom were 3G titular archbishops. This 
made up the full number, in all, of 1,163 of the higher eccle¬ 
siastics; but, of course, it was well known that all, without 
exception, could not appear, as ninny were unavoidably de¬ 
tained ; some by sickness, some by the infirmities of old age, 
and others by one cause or another. Only about the lialf was, 
therefore, to bo reckoned on ; but still the tiling turned out even 
better than was anticipated, and not fewer thtui 767 prelates met 
in conclave. Such a mass of the Princes of the Church had 
never before, at any previous Council, been brought together, 
and Pius IX. could look upon his assembly with pride. 

Let U8 examine, however, these ecclesiastical gentlemen more 
in detail. There was, to begin with, a great diflerence between 
them; as, for instance, the diocese of Breslau numbered 
1,700,000 Catholics, and possessed only one single bishop, while 
the States of the Church, as constituted in the year 1869, 
numbering not quite 700,000 Catholic inhabitants, ivore repre¬ 
sented by 62 bishops. In like raanniir, 1,400,000 belonged 
to the diocese of the Archbishop of Cologne, 1,300,000 to 
that of the Archbishop of Cambray, and 2,000,000 Catholics 
to that of the Archbishop of Paris. On the part ol Naples 
and Sicily, on the other hand, there appeared 68 arch¬ 
bishops and bishops, although tlio population they represented 
had not even, put together, a third more inhabitants ilian the 
diocese of Cologne, Cambray, and Paris. Fuiihci, still, Catholic 
Creriiuiny numbering somewhere about 12,000,000. was ropre- 
sented by only 14 Princes of the Churcli while the whole 
of Italy sent no fewer than 194 ; and that this was a great 
disproportion must be clear to everyoim. Notwithstanding all 
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US, however, the Pope ruled that every bishop, whether 
represented a larger or smaller community, should have the 
same right as to voting, and even the titular bishops enjoyed a 
similar privilege. Why was this? The grounds of it could 
well be apprehended, in that the Pope knew quite well that the 
smaller bishops were, with scarcely an exceiition, all on his 
side. Already bad the Papal organ—edited by the Jesuits— 
the Oivilla Gattolica, under date the 2nd October, 1809, loudly 
proclaimed that the bishops had not been summoned to Home in 
order to discuss, but in order to approve of all the proposi¬ 
tions wliich would be made in the name of the Pope; and if 
this, now, was the aim that was pursued in the Pope’s favour, 
then must there not be, at the Council, a decided majority 
of the members on his side ? Certainly, if it was wished that 
his plans should be earned through, a large majority of the 
bishops must blindly approve of everything without discussion; 
and the Jesuits had to take eare that such a majority should 
be at their disposal at once from the beginning. They, indeed, 
did take care in this respect, us, Jo and beliold ! a.s soon as the 
Council was opened, it became apparent that two groat parties 
existed. Tw'o very unequal ones, however, namely, a minority 
of somewhere about 100, and a majority ot‘, say COO heads. 
It was reasonable, then, to inquire of what elements the two 


§L 


parties consisted, and it was found that the majority was 
cliiefly of two descriptions of bishops; namely, first of all, of 
bishops of the Homan race, and secondly, of tl/ titular, or 
mission bishops. The Homans came in the .firsV place from 
Italy, then from Spain and Portugal; lastly, from Mexico,liraziI, 
and the Soutli Amoncan Free States, and formed a contingent 
uf somewhere about 360 heads. How could these vote other¬ 
wise than as the Pope’s party wished ? One has only to reflect 


that by far the greater number of those had acquired their 
entire education and theology in Jesuit Colleges. One has to 
consider how much the Italian bishops were dependent on those 
who almost entirely nominated them. One has to bear in mind 
that the Spanish bishops liad boon raised to their bishoprics by 
the extra pious, because extra profligate, Queen Isabella, and lior 
faithful counsellor, the Papal Nuncio at Madrid, and that tlio 
Queen, together with the latter, had naturally selected only tiui 
most truly Popish slieep. One lias, lastly, to call to recollection 
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:ie spiritual darkness wliicli had for so long a period reigned m 
South and Central America, into which even our own century 
had been unable to introduce any ray of light, at least so far as 
the high clergy were concerned. When all this is considered, 
can it be \vondered at that all these Romans, or, at least, almost 
all of them, swam in Jesuit ultramontane waters ? while the mis¬ 
sionary bishops from Asia and Africa, who together formed a 
contingent of about 150, would prove themselves to be schooled, 
being not one iota less Popish, or, as I have above said, Jesuitically 
ultramontane, since naturally being, indeed, without exception, 
pupils of the Roman Propaganda ; they, therefore, only v/aited for 
any hint coming from that quarter. From them no single opinion 
was wanted or required, but each vowed to do whatever the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus required of them, without for a 
moment troubling himself as to the nature of the vow he had 
taken. They were “ voting cattle,” as one says in North 
America, and therein lay simply and solely the ground why they 
hud been summoned from their distant stations. Simply and 
solely, indeed; for, as proper Bishops, that is, as ecclesiastics 
who represented largo Catholic districts, or, as may be better 
said, strong Catholic communities, they could not be con¬ 
sidered, because they possessed, for ilie most part, none at all, 
or, at least, a very small one indeed, just in its infancy. But 
did not their summons to Rome cost the Pope a large sum ? 
O Lord! they had all of them a frightfully long and expensive 
journey to make, and, as the eternal complaint of the missionary 
journals about want of money was well known, their own purses 
wore, indeed, perfectly empty. .If their presence in Rome was 
required, it was necessary to give them assistance from the Pope, 
and this cost large sums of money. Still more, during the whole 
time of tlieir sojourn in Rome it was necessary to feed them and 
supply aJl their other requirements, ns they were unable to earn 
ariYlbing iur theinselvos, and this maiiitw nanco and clothing of 
them, &e.^ also made great demands ou the Papal treasury. 


» BerlUoa tiiesc mirtsioi. bishops thoro wor * also at least 150 others 
nomriou-ly put^»*. who \\cre pu o:Np..ist. uf tho Pope, esp -uialiv 

thoao Ironi tlu' .bast ana toe Jilshops ^^biaiiop;^ m jMtrtibus uyiUcIiuni) 

Vvho weic uttciclicd to no dioccset such a]>portaiii3 the proverb “ Weart 
prod ich csb, dcbu Lied ioh Hiiig _ laa.' the praises of hiiii whoso br od 
L cat). It well that at that petor's peuce llowed iu freely ther 
wise the Pope might readily ha'^ becouie insolvcut iustoad of InfailibW i 
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Lastly war not the expense of the return journey of these niiS- 
sionary bishops a great burden to the Pope, and could it bo 
imagined that they would have been summoned had he nob been 
perfectly certain of them ? It is to be seen, then, that the 
Jesuitical ultramontane l)arty could rely upon more than oOO 
votes; but, added to this, there came the Jesuitically-schooled 
Bishops, of whom there were not a few, partly in Germany, 
partly in England, Belgium, and North America, and still more 
in Prance, and thus the certain majority from the beginning 
amounted, at the least, to 600 heads. The minority, however, 
which was reckoned at somewhere about 160 heads, consisted 
partly of German, Hungarian, and Bohemian bishops, so far as 
they bad not previously been won over by the Society of Jesus, 
partly, also, of those French, North Americans, and English 
who could lay claim to education and knowledge. 

The reader has now been acquainted with the constitution of 
the Council, and knows that the Pope and his Iriends the 
Jesuits could, by a large majority, carry everything that they 
desired ; but they were not at all satisfied with this, they wished 
to gain over the minority also for themselves, or, at least, to 
reduce it to a minimum. It might be expected beforehand, 
truly, of some few, that they would remain firm and consistent, 
in order to bid defiance to Jesuitical suggestions ; it was not to 
bo anticipated, however, that the others could boast, in any 
way, of such an iron character, but that they could be made 
supple by degrees. Thus, then, did the sons of Loyola set to 
v/ork, under the guidance of their General Beokz, hanging like 
chains on the bishops amongst the minority. Wherever they 
themselves, however, could not reach, they knew how to influence 
one of the chaplains, or secretaries, or counsellors devoted to 
them, so that he might play their game, and thus an artificial 
net was spun round all the members of the minority which was 
drawn together in the Collogio del Jesu. What, however, were 
the means employed ? Well, naturally enough, threats in the 
first place, and on the other hand promises, seldom fail to 

produce their effect on weak souls. O-^ • it not easily be 
imagined that the enticement of a tit^'^> Ibr example, that of 
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might make an impression among the 
bishops belonging to the minority? Thus, the Bishop Lavi- 
geriCj of Nancy, iilloweJ himself to be allured thereby, when a 
new liturgical garment, a stole adorned with fringe, called Super- 
numeralc, was found for him, which hitherto no Western bishop 
had been allowed to wear! Besides, were there not Cardinals^ 
bats which might be promised? I remember the instance, in 
this respect, of the Hungarian Primate Simon. Might not, in- 
deed, national hate be even made use of, as, for instance, when the 
Polish bishops were promised that the Pope would accord bis 
blessing if Poland should break loose from Russia ? In short, 
tiiere were plenty of baits, and it was only required to bring 
them to bear in a skilful manner, as fitting for each individual 
person. Moreover, might not threats be made to operate 
—throats of the Pope’s disfavour, as well as that of im¬ 
pending excommunication, on more prolonged resistance to the 
wishes of the great majority ? Certainly by such means good 
results were obtained, especially when their employment was not 
restricted merely to one or two cases. Thus, the preponderating 
majority of tlie Council was through and through Jesuitically 
ultramontane, and this was proved by the manner and way in 
which its commissions were constituted. The subjects which the 
Council had to take into consideration were previously examined, 
before being brought to discussion in the great assembly of 
Council, the Commissions being confirmed, or otherwise, 
according to the result. On the whole six of these were nomi¬ 
nated, the first for dogmas and articles of faith {Condregatio dc 
fide), the second for questions of ecclesiastical polity {Congre' 
qafio de ecclesia), the third for ecclesiastical discipline, the 
fourth for ecclesiastical order, the fifth for Oriental, and the sixth 
for mi:cellaneous matters; by far the most important, however, 
were ttio first two, which were to give their judgment on matters 
of Faith nnd Churchy and in the persons who were elected on this 
committee the earnest opinions of the Council were again re¬ 
flected. Only such prelates were chosen as held Jesuitical ultra¬ 
montane Opinions; and thus jt was known pretty well bciorohaud 
what would he the sentiments of the majoriu of the Council, as 
tho subjects submitted to tlieir consideration would assuredly he 
viewed in a Jesuitical ultramontane light. Had broad-thinking 
prelates, on thi^ other liMud, been elected, they would, of course, 
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have held n contrary opinion, and then the resolutions of the 
Council’s committees would have met with opposition. 

Well, now, already the two parties measured their strength, cu 
the I4th December, by the election of the Committee on Articles 
of Faith ; but what was_the result? The minority, that is, the 
liberal-thinking among the prelates (I thus term them, although 
even they possessed but little enough of what one generally 
i<nderstnnds by the expression), were ixnable to carry a single 
v.e of their party, although they gave themselves the greatest 
trouble that, at least, the two most prominent theologians 
and Church historians. Dr. Hefele, Bishop of Kottenburg, and 



Archbishop Dupanloup, of Orleans, might not be thrown out ; 
indeed, the majority eleeted only Jesuit pupils, and that 
according to a list which was previously prepared for them by 
the Collegio del Jesu. Thus, only adherents of the Jesuit 
party were placed on the Committee, and of these, in tne first 
rank were Dechamps, Manning, Martin, Sonestry Pie, Regnier, 
and Gardoni. Precisely similar results were afterwards obtained 
as to the election of the remaining committees, and it was 
now perfectly well known that every proposal that the Jesuit 
ultramontane party had a desire to bring forward would be carried 
m Council. I will presently indicate some of the members ol 
Council by name, and this will, perhaps, awaken in the reader 
curiosity to become more acquainted somewhat with these pre¬ 
lates, at least the more important among them. Let us, first ol 
all, turn to the majority, to those, that is, who might bo called 
the “ pillars of the Papacy.” It must, indeed, certainly bo con¬ 
ceded that nine-tenths of them, and, before all, the Romans and 
missionaries, were very far behindhand ns regards knowledge and 
cultivation, and frequently were not even at home in Latin, much 
less in theology; but they had leaders, and these latter must not 
be undervalued. In the first rank I name Monsignor Gardoni, 
Archbishop of Edessn, who already had played a part in the 
Council as Consulter of several Congregations and Theologian 
of the Dntaria, and had devoted himself, heart and soul, to llie 
Jesuits. Cardinal Barnabo contrived to render no less service to 
the Curie, for, us Prefect to the Propaganda, he at once assumed 
a decided attitude as to the discipline of the missionary bisliops, 
and did not hesitate to threaten some ol' thurn with a withdrawal of 


their .sul.'.sidios from the Pope as soon as they showed sympt'.'ms 
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in the least degree, of an inclination towards ludopontlence. 
Further arc to be named Cardinals de Angelis (»f Lucca and 
Capalti of Bilio, of whom the latter was a tolerably well-schooled 
theologian, and even understood a little German ; not more, 
however, than to say that the science of the country incited in 
liim a feeling of liorror. 
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I next have to mention llonsignor Lulio, a Burnabite, and 
the prelates Audisio and Vincenzi, of whom the first had com¬ 
posed a work on Jesuit moral theology, the second a history of 
the Popes, and the third an apology for Origen. The principal 
pillars of the majority were, however, not Romans, but English, 
hrencli, or Germans, simply for this reason, that, in order to 
find true men of learning, one must travel far abroad, to Ger¬ 
many, France, and England. 

Among the non-Romans, Archbishop Dechamps, of Mechlin, 
prominently distinguished himself ; a scholar of the Society of 
Jesus who knew how to develop his inborn gift of speech. He 
attached himself, from the very commencement, to the most 
extreme party, and, when there was nothing else for it, loved to 
engage in a combat of words regai’ding all bad Christians who 
set themselves up in opposition to the principles preached by the 
Jesuits. Along with him might be placed Archbishop Spalding, 
of Baltimore, a Now Englander, who, at the commencement, 
placed himself among the liberal thinkers, but only for the first 
few days, for he afterwards went over full sail into the Jesuit 
camp. Archbishop Manning, of Westminster, the successor 
of Cardinal Arclibishop Wiseman, some years before deceased, 
showed himself equally determined in regard to his Jesuit ultra¬ 
montane opinions, and succeeded in carrying with him the 
English and Irish bishops. It ought to be known, however, 
tbiit in his activity he never lost sight of his own personal 
advpi'tago, and, had it not been for the promise of a Cardinal’s 
hat. he T^vould, perhaps, have attached himself to the opposition 
side of Counoil. Among the few Germans who went, thick 
and thin, the majority, wore Bishops Marlin of Bader- 

born, SciUAj^tpjy of Katisimn, hessler of St. IViken, and liConrod 
of Eiel'stav'i^,^ iiy those four had long before been won over to 
Jtrsuit \iew8 : and on their arrival in Rome it was natural for 
them to ruijgo themselves compietoly in the <arcle of the Popish 
party. It true tha^, of late years, they iuul expressed them- 
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especially Bishop Martin—quite differently ; but does it 
not Imjjpen a thousand times over that men change their opinions, 
especially when thereby they derive no sort of disadvantage. 
Besides, 1 cannot help remarking that the German bishops 
mentioned distinguished Uiemsclves, in the speeches which they 
delivered, much more by shouts, rebukes, and insults, than by 
profoundness and eloquence ; and it may be observed that their 
aim and object was much more to fulminate than to confute. 

Lastly, there were several Frenchmen who belonged to the 
Jesuit ultramontane party, and among those I may mention the 
Bishops Pie of Poictiers, Dreux-Breze of Moulins, and Regnier 
of Cambray. Less conspicuous were the Bishops Plantier o 
Nimes, Mcrmillod of Geneva, and some others ; but they dragged 
along the great coach, and stood in high favour with the holy 
Father and his Jesuits. 

We muse now, however, as a matter of course, refer to the 
leaders of the minority; and here it proves to be undeniable 
that, although their number was but small, they far excelled in 
understanding, knowledge, honesty of purpose, consistency, and 
eloquence. What calmness and dignity, as v/ell ns elegance, 
did Archbishop Melchers, of Cologne, display, although it must 
certainly be admitted that he was wanting in detei’iuination, ns 
he wi.shed, if possible, to prevent the occurrence of any rupture. 
WJiat force of language was at the command of Archbishop 
Hayuald, of Knlosca (Hungary), as well as of Bishop Stross- 
mayer, of Bosnia and Sorvia! With them no other member of 
the Council could compete. This was universally admitted, and 
the difference between the two consisted in this, ihai Haynnld 
distinguished himself by greater elegance and adroitness. Stress- 
mayer by grenfer fire, so that liis burning words penotrnted even 
to the bone and marrow. Archbishop JJarboy, too, knew bow 
to speuk excellently well, and as ho diligently endeavonr-’d lo 
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i himself with perspicacity, liis opponents listened to him 
with strained attention. Precisely similar was it with Arcli- 
bishop Dnpaiiloup of Orleans, who, notwithstanding liis French 
delicacy, unburdened himself with the utmost candour, and un¬ 
reservedly pronounced that the folly of omnipotence which had 
been assiduously awakened and cherished in tlie lieart of the 
Pope by miserable flatterers, added to Curial avarice, bore the 
chief blame of the decay and numberless deficiencies of the 
Church.” 

Not less brilliant as a leader of the minority was Bishop 
Hofelo, of KoUeiiburg, as learned a theologian as anyone, as also 
the greatest living authority in Council business. Then there 
was the Cardinal-Prince Archbishop Schwarzenberg of Prague, as 
well as Cardinal Archbishop Kausclier of Vienna, both of whom 
could not bo too highly esteemed for their intrepidity. Further, 
Cardinal Archbishop Matliieu of Besaiigon, and Archbishop 
Ginoulsiac of Lyons ; lastly, Bishops Forster of Breslau, Diiikel 
of Augsburg, and Eberhard of Treves, whose candour could not 
for a moment be questioned. 

But when, now, the best speakers, supported by learning and 
steadfastness of character, had ranged themselves on the side of 
the minority, and used the greatest efforts to carry out what they 
considered to be the truth, what more could be done ? The 
majority formed a determined body that wmuld listen to no 
arguments, but simply follow the advices they received from the 
Collegio del Jesu. Moreover, were the deliberations of the 
Council free? that is to say, of such a nature that every member 
found himself in a position to express his opinion without any 
let or hindrance ? Was it permitted to everyone carefully to 
examine the matter at issue, and then, when this was done, to 
vote accordingly ? 

There is still another question to which I must necessarily 
devote a few words, as now, when one reflects upon all this, one 
can have some idea how the Council terminated as it did. First 
of all, the place in whicli the Council held its sittings was 
extremely Uiifavourable for free dcliheration. Tlie right wing 
of the nave of St. Peter's had been selected by the Pope for the 
purpose, O'* iu other words, the Chapel of the Holy Processus. 
Hiul this spHiVi waii separated ffoin the rest of the Basilica of the 
great church by barricades. But while, now, this locality was 
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sufficiently e.xteiisivc to furnish conveniently with scsts all the 


Iiishops, patriarchs, and cardinals there assembled, it was com¬ 
pletely wanting in the first requirement for a large assembly hall, 
namely, it was deficient as to its acoustic properties. After 
obtaining a seat, the speaker could not be heard unless he 
possessed the powerful organ of a Strossmayer, which so pene¬ 
trated through it that all his words could be clearly followed. It 
was declared, even by Cardinal di Pietro, after the first six sittings, 
that he had actually not understood a single speech, and another 
cardinal also stated that during all the deliberations not forty 
words had reached to him. Anything like a thorough discussion 
was quite nut of the question; a lively exchange of remaiks 
and counter-observations did, indeed, take place, but, on these 
grounds, no speaker could hope to make an impression on his 
audience. 

There might have been some amends made in this respect 
if the members of Council had at least been able to read 
the speeches which they could not hear; but, after the first 
sitting, the bisliops were prohibited from allowing their votes 
and discourses to be printed, and this prohibition reraa.inod as 
long as the Council lasted. 

Can one now call this a free council, with free deliberation ? 
Has not, indeed, every member of every assembly, and in every 
parliament, the right of making propositions either himself alone 
or in conjunction with other associates holding similar opinions, 
and of bringing forward motions which may be discussed by the 
assembly? How was it, however, with the Council at Homo ? 
Well! the Pope, in virtue of his supreme power, nominated a 
general congregation, which had to examine into all propositions 
aud motions on their introduction, and to sit in judgment on 
them as to whether or not they might be brought forward, and 
this Commission was composed entirely of those who l.oki 
Jesuitical opinions.* Thus it was that only those propositions 
could be brought forward which met with the appro^'^l of the 
Pope and his party. As a rule, however, all decrees "'Of® intro- 


• In the General Congregation there were summonecl tT the Poi^ the 
Car-liuals Pairizi, di Pietro, de Angolia “ 
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ccd in llio name of the Pope liiinself, and the assembly had 
nothing further to do than to accord its “ placet.”'^ 

In short, it v. as the most servile council that could well be 
nnagmed ; and in coiifirmatiou of this I quote the opinion of 
a man who was held in great esteem in the Catholic camp, 
Vicomte le Meaux, the son-in-law of Count Monlalembort. 
Writing to the strongly Catholic Parisian newspaper Gorre- 
spondant, he states: — 

‘‘All propositions about which the Council have to consult 
are made up betorehand; the order of aflairs is forced upon 
the bishops, the committees are cliosen, before any deliberation, 
according to an oBBcial list, by a disciplined majority which give 
their votes as one man. In these committees the minority is 
unrepresentea, while otlier conferences than those in the general 
congregation do not take place. The matters are brought 
forward quite impromptu, and laid before the members of Council 
without previous explanations. The speeches are with dilficulty 
understood, while as regards memoranda (stenographic reports) 
which may be inspected by the Fathers, there are none ; so that 
it is impossible for the bishops to communicate their mature 
tlioughts to their colleagues. Then it is forbidden to cause 
anything whatever to be printed liere for the Council ; and in all 
these features one recognises an assembly called together, not to 
discuss but to approve, designed to elevate ilie power ^vhieh has 
biimmoTied it, instead of to moderate it.” 

The Vioomte de Meaux formed this judgment from personal 
observation ; and now, I ask once more, was it a free assembly 
with free power of deliberation ? But with wliat did the Council 
occupy itself? Of course with ecclesiastical matters of faith, as 
the .Pope, in his missive to the bishops, as well us in his allocu¬ 
tion at the opening of the Council, had proclaimed; hut those 
matters of general business were but secolidary to those on 
account of wliich such pains had been devoted in calling together 
ill Rome so many bisliDps from such great distances, and with 


• n all thoBO preBont Baid Yea, or - Placot,” it rau thus: “Nosuue HVo 
♦Pius IX.’) Bacro approbauto Goncilio docoruimus, Htatuimus aUiiio Bauoi- 
mus”; bat if the miuonty said No, or “ Non placet,’* the number oi‘ Kooa ” 
had A) bo jj!iven, aud thou it read thua:— “ Nosque sacro approbauto Conciho 
docciairnu.s, statuimutj atque sancimua.” The Pope was, then the oulv 
d(‘.ciriv( lawgiver, who, out of politonesB and coiuttay, lirsteiied to the 
oplnioaa of tho biHhops; and, couHequently, the Council was only treated as 
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such expense and trouble. The question^ on tho other h 
was rather in regard to tilings of the highest importance, no 
less than the exposition and sanctioning of three entirely new 
articles of faith, namely, the Assumption of the Virgin Mary; 
the dogmatising of the Syllabus, with the contents of wliich the 
reader has already been made aware; and, lastly, the dogma of 
the Infallibility of the Pope, of wliich T have likewise already 
spoken in detail. These three dogmas must be confirmed and 
sanctioned in such a way that in future all Catholics shall believe 
them at the risk of the loss of eternal happiness; but it must 
so happen us if the members of the Council itself, in the name 
of Catholic Cliristendom had spontaneously urged these three 
dogmas, and on this account the Pope had not made mention of 
them in a single passage, either in his missive or in his 
allocution. It was a most cunningly devised artifice of the 
Jesuits in order to throw dust in the eyes of the world'; and 
they calculated that thereby the bishops who were inclined to¬ 
wards opposition, would not be able to make themselves at home 
on the subject by the necessary theological and historical studies. 

Tlie main objects which should engage the attention of the 
Council were sedulously concealed from the bishops, in order 
that they should be unprepared, and without the necessary 
books; they would then simply sanction in the Council, as 
voting machines, what had been elaborated by the Jesuits. 

Now, in the first place, as regards the Assumption of Mary, 
this dogma was, of the three that have been mentioned, the 
most harmless; after tl)at the Pope had once declared ‘‘the 
Immaculate Conception of Mary as a divine revelation^ it 
would be not much to attest her ascension to hea\on, also 
in her living body. There is not a single syllable said of 
this ascension to lieaven, it is true, in the New Testament, 
which is completely silent regarding the fate of the mother after 
her death. Equally little was declared by the ancient teachers 
of the Church on this point, and no single individual amongst 
them relates when she died and where she was buried. As, 
however, Mary-worship rose higher and higher, it naturally 
could not be wanting that people began to translate her into 
iieaven, and hence gradually the tradition arose that she had 
been taken up into the skies when still living. Beit well under¬ 
stood, moi'cover, that the ancient teachers of the Church treated 
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idea purely ns tradition, and in the Mnrtyrology in use 
in the Church of l^ome, by Usuiird, it stands recorded that in 
the Oth century nothing whatever was known regarding the 
death of the Virgin Mary, or as to the fate of lier corpse. 

Besides, when later it became cnstomary, hero and there, to 
observe, on the I.5th August, “the Festival of the Ascension of 
Mary into Heaven, ’ the Church was still far from recognising 
this ascension as dogma. It was the Order of Jesus who 
first of all lliouglit otherwise, and ns, also, Pius IX. venerated 
the “ Madonua above everything, it made it easy for him to 
demand, on the part of the Council, the dogmatising of the 
bodily ascension. Yet, no, this statement is incorrect; the 
Pope did not directly submit this demand to the Council, but 
the Jesuits, with the consent of the Pope, went round among 
the bishops with a petition, requesting them “to make the 
bodily ascension to heaven of the Mother of our Lord an article 
of faith, and thus to anathematise everyone who doubts this 
and who asserts that the same is mere tradition.” Yes, indeed 
the Jesuits circulated this petition to the Pope amongst the 
bishops of the majority in the beginning of January 1870, and 
by the 31st of that month it had already obtained more than 
400 signatures. What was, then, the wonder when the Com¬ 
mittee of Faith (the Qongn'ffatio de fide) was at once em¬ 
powered to receive the new dogma among the articles of faith, 
wherever, at the close of the Council, all those bishops who had 
inscribed on their banner the Infallibility of the Pope, voted 
for the new dogma ? It is not necessary that wo should dilate 
still further concerning this dogma, held by most people to bo 
the Pope’s hobby, but wo pass over to the second and much 
more important point, the dogmatising of the Syllabus. 

The Jesuits, even before the commencement of the Council, 
declared qnite openly that the theses of the Syllabus must he 
regarded as dogm.vs. Thus, before the sanction of them by 
Council, and, indeed, a few days after the opening of the Council, 
a number of the bishops belonging to the majority liad a joint 
audience of the Holy Father, giving it ns their opinion that the 
complete Syllabus ought to be dogmatised. “He could not 
neglect this," as lie expressed himself, “ and would sooner yield 
something on other points.” Thereupon, Father Clement 
Schrader, one of the most sagacious and, at the same time, well- 
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iuforined members of tlio Order of Jesus, was comiuissioned to 
elaborate formally tbe eiglity theses of the Syllabus— the most 
remarkable of these are already known to tho reader—so that 
they should be the iijore readable, as, according to the sons of 
Loyola, “the Syllabus was good, but being raw flesh, should, 
first of all, be made palatable by skilful preparation ; ” the 
matter, however, should remain the same, and rather, even, 
gatlier additional fire. Father Schrader undertook this com¬ 
mission with the greatest zeal, and the results of his labours 
were the eighty Ca/ionea de Jide et ecclcda ChrUii (Precepts 
in respect to Christian Faith and of the Christian Church), which 
accurately expressed the eighty theses of tho Syllabus. When 
he was ready with the work, however. Cardinal Bilio was 
entrusted with its revision, and as this prince of the Church 
carried out this work, one may conclude therefrom that the 
same would possess the approval of the Pope, and, in like 
measure, also of the Jesuits. In other words, the canons 
remained as they had been elaborated by the Jesuit Schrader, and 
in this form were laid before the Fathers of tbe Council Plow 
did tliesG, however, proceed in regard to the paper submitted to 
them ? There was certainly contained within it a whole deluge 
of equally irrational as un-Christian sentences, which the 
bishops, after a little reflection, should have absolutely rejected. 
War was not only waged therein against Protestantism, but also 
against the whole modern world, and especially against State 
arrangements as now constituted throughout Europe. But what 
(lid that matter? The bishops of the majority found all very 
excellent, and accepted the new enrichment of the teachings of 
faith and manners, as if they had discovered a treasure therein. 
Consequently it was but natural to find that ultimately, on the 
18tli July 1870, the whole scheme had been voted e7i bloc, only 
97 Having oppoccd it, while the remaining 600 then present 
gleefully pronounced their “ Placet.'' Like the dogma of the 
bodily Ascension of Mary, the Syllabus had thus been also dog- 
rnatisod, and the Jesuits rejoiced witli exceeding joy. Still, great 
as was this delight, it could only be made complete when tlje 
tiiird new doctrine should also be raised to the dignity of a 
dogma, tbe doctrine, namely, of the Infallibility of tbe Pope, 
and tu this we must now turn our attention. 

The Pope, as has been already seer!, both in his missive con- 
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^ >king the Council as well ns in his alloculion at its opening, 
tind pieseived perfect silence about the matter, and his Secre- 
tiuy of State, Antonelli, hnd, indeed, gone so far ns to give 
assurance to several of the representatives of foreign Powers, 
1 coutoiuplate mahing it a subject to 

. ai bcfoie the Fathers of the Council. Nevertheless, the 
o^mn of the Infallibility buzzed about, so to speak, in the air, 
anc ever } one knew that the bishops had been summoned to 
Rome, if not simply and solely, at all events chiefly, to vote that 
e ogma. How, then, could an escape be made out of this 
dilemma. Eh, indeed, the Fathers of the Order had long ago 
a scheme and this consisted simply in once more 

concocting a petition to the Pope, in which he was entreated 
to lay the dogma of the Infallibility before the Council. But, 
truly, It must not have the appearance of proceeding from the 
ope himself, as this, indeed, would have the semblance of too 
great presumption, so the idea must emanate from the Council; 
and if this was the case, what foreign Power could then have 
anything to allege against what should occur? The question, 
thus, was of a twofold character, first of all to find out the 
piopei Fathers of the Council who might prepare the petition, 
and then, again, to collect signatures to it, so that an imposing 
majority might appear. Both objects were, however, attained 
without the slightest diflRcuUy. Persuaded by the Jesuits, Arch- 
lop Manning of Westminster, Spalding of Baltimore, and 
Dechamps of Mechlin, with Bishops Senestrey of Ratishon 
Martin of Paderborn. Canopa of Verona, and Merinillod of 
eueva, entered together into a Consortium, and, aided by the 
editorial department of the C'h-m, modelled a petition to the 
Dope, as well as, at the same time, to the Council, the contents 
wljieli ran as follows :— 

“ The undersigned Fathers submit to the Holy (Ecumenical 
Synod of the A atican, the most humble and pressing solicitation 
that ,t may determine in pl„i„ .vords, excluding all possibility 
of doubt, that tho authority „f the Pope of Rome should he 
supreme, and therefore free of error, when Im fixes and dictates 
such matters of faith and manners ns should be accepted and 

upheld by faithful Christians, as well as when he rejects and 
condemns them.” *■ “ 

Such a petition was put in cirouintion. naturally^ however. 
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only among those who could be relied upon, ns truly Popishly 
disposed; and, io and behold! the signatures already numbered, 
on the 15tli January, not less than 512. A splendid majority was 
thus beforehand secured for the dogma about to be created, and 
one can now well imagine how great was the joy of the Jesuits. 

There was, still, a small bitter pill in store for them; for 
scarcely had the broad-thinking bishops become acquainted 
with this raancauvre, than they counselled together whether 
they might not get up a petition to the Pope which 
should he couched in opposite terms. The majority of them 
resolved upon this, and tlio Cardinal Archbishop llausclier was 
entrusted with the preparation thereof. He went as mildly as 
possible to work, hut he did not on that ac(iOunt mince matters 
in regard to the difficult point in question. His opposition 
statement runs thus :— 



“It would be a vain undertaking if one wore to lay before 
Christian people the doctrine recommended by the mojority as 
an openly revealed truth of God, and, in the absence of dis¬ 
cussion, this thing is repugnant to our hearts. We, therefore, 
approach thee, conlidiug in thy bcnelovence, that the necessity 
of deliberating on such matters may not be imposed upon us, 
and wc hope of thee tliat thou wilt not lay before the Committee 
on Matters of faitli the petition in favour of the Infallibility. 
Moreover, as we administer our episcopal charge among the more 
important Catholic nations, we are thus by daily experience 
aware of the state of matters with them; even, on this account, 


it is known to us tliat the desired definition will hut deliver new 
weapons to the eneraios of religion, and excite hitter enmity 
against Catholic iiffairs, and we are certainly persuaded tliiit the 
same must ofi’er an occasion or pretext, at all events within the 
sjihere of our governments in Europe, to attack privileges still 
appertaining to tlie Church.” 

Such were tlio terras of the counter-petition, and tlie same 
was signed by 137 Fathers of the Council, among whom were 
the Archbishops of Vienna, Prague, Olnuitz, Bamberg, Munich, 
Kalocsa, Cologne, Saltzhurg, and Lemberg, as well as by the 
Bishops of Breslau, Hildesheim, Treves, Osnabruck, Mayeuce, 
Rottenburg, Augsburg, »St. Galleu, Trieste, Biidweis, Funzkirchen, 
Grosswardcin, Temeswar, Tarnow, Laibach, Eaab, Sieben- 
biirgen, Bosnia, and Servia. Hid the sons of Loyola allow 
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^4Ji%fnselvc3 to bo infciiniclatocl by this ? No,notiii theloastdegree, 
blit, on the ^2nd January 1870, the Infallibility address men¬ 
tioned, with its mass of signuturos, was presented, and at once 
ii.anded over to the Commiteo on Matters of L’aitb, in order to its 
being discussed, under the proper presidency of the Pope. 

And now, shall I describe further the ins and outs of bow it 
went w'itb this desired dogma of the Jesuits? With what words, 
for instance, the Bishops of Belley and Carcassone concisely 
called upon the Council to proclaim the Infallibility without 
delay, as it had been called together simply and solely with this 
objoet? Or bow Sebwarzenburg, tlie Cardinal Archbishop of 
Prague, condemned the desired dogma with these words: “ You 
will cause the religious ground to give way under our foot if 
you pass unanimously as the newest dogma a project of tlio 
personal infallibility, reprobated and long ab.andonod by nu'ii of 
sound understanding, and which you may yourselves be well 
convinced the world will never accept as law”? Or bow the 
Jesuiticnlly-disposed, that is, the Infallibilitists, broke out into 
a roar of rage, with clenclied fists, at the powerful Strossmayer, 
the Bishop of Bosnia and Servia, in order to bring him to 
silence? Or bow the Pope quite seriously assured everyone 
who visited him that be felt be was infallible, precisely after the 
manner of that madman who considered himself to be Clod the 
Father? Or bow—but, no, I will not relate all to the reader, 
as it would carry mo away much too far; but I cannot pass over 
at least two of the many fitudamental grounds brought forward 
in favour of the Infallibility, as one learns thereby in what 
manner and Ibrongh whom the Infallibility came to be esta¬ 
blished. On the 14th of May, Bishop Pie, of Poitiers, brought 
forward a proof, and tlie following logic was .actually accepted 
by the majority of the Council with immense enthusiasm: 
“ The Pope,’' be oxclaimed, “ must be infallible, as Peter was 
crucified witl; bis head downwards; consequently, then, the 
bead of 1 cter boro the entire weight of bis body. Now. the bead 
of Peter is analagous with the Oliuroli of Christ, as also with 
the Pope. Thus, the latter sustains the entire Church, and as 
it can only be the inlalliblo who su.scuins, and is not sustained 
thus must the J’ope be infallible.'’ A beautifn' argument 
c rlainly, at which the reader will, no doubt, be sufficienllv 
astonished; but not less original was the second theory, wldi (i 
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Jiad the hononr of having for its father Archbishop Diismet, of the 
island of Sicily : We Sicilians/’spoke the dignitary mentioned, 
also on the i4tli of May, have a particular ground for believing 
the infallibility of all the Popes. The apostle Peter preached, 
as is known, upon our island, upon which ho found a number 
of Christians, and, as he declared that he was infallible, they 
found the matter surprising, because it never had been previously 
communicated to them. In order to clear up the matter, they 
sent a deputation to tho Virgin Mary, to demand of her whetlicr 
she had heard anything of the infallibility of Peter. "Certainly,’ 
replied she, ‘ as I myself was present when my son conferred 
this special privilege upon Peter, and I can recollect even the 
day and the hour perfectly well/ By such testimony the Sicilians 
felt themselves to be completely satisfied, and since then no 
one, throughout the xvhole island, has had the slightest doubt 
about the infallibility of the Pope.” 

In such fashion did the Archbishop of Catania plead for the 
new dogma of Papal Infallibility, and the reader may now know 
wiiat to tliink of the majority of the Council. Let this be as it 
may, after a great number of the Fathers of the Council present 
had spoken, part for, and part against the Infallibility, llie 
majority urged for a termination of the debate, and all the more 
strongly as the heat now began to be unbearable in Rome. It 
was now arranged that the ""preliminary voting in private 
sitting ” should be held on the 13th July, and at the same time it 
was decreed that"" the decisive public voting in the presence of tho 
Pope himself” should take place on tho 18th of tho same month. 
The preliminary voting, however, gave the following result; 450 
voted for the infallibility of the Pope absolutely, with ""Yes’*’ 
{^placet), v.hile 88* bishops absolutely with ‘"No” {iion placet) \ 


* ilieae dotorrained opponents of Lho Infallibility belonged espo- 

cially :—CardinaI-Arciibishop Prince von Schwarzenberg, of Prague ; the Car¬ 
dinal Archbishop Mathieu, of Bc5ian9on; Cardinal-Archbishop Rauscher, of 
\'icnna ; i^-chbisliop Bimon von Gran (Primat of Hungary); Prince Bishop 
j'’iirs ten berg, of Olnn’itz; Archbishop Scherr, of Munich; Archbishop Deinleiu, 
of Bamberg; Archbishop Wierzclieyki, of Lemberg; Archbishop Darboy, of 
Pa is; Archbishop Eeinald, of Kalocsa; Bishop Rivet, of Dijon; Bishop 
Dupont des Logea, of Metz; Bisliop Legat, of Trieste ; Bishop Dupanloup, 
of Orleans; Bishop Ketteler, of Maycnce; Bishop Strassmayor, of Bosnia 
and Jt'ervia; Bisliop Jirsik, of Budwolr, Prince Bishop Forster, of Breslau; 
Binliop For^verk, of Loontopolis (Apostolic Vicar of Baxony); Bi.shop Clifton, 
of Cliilord; Bishop Dobrilla von Pohx ; Bishop Diiikel, of Augsburg; Bishop 
Eberhard, of Troves; Bishop Dours, of Soissons; Bishop Place, of Mar- 
ecilles; Binhop Beckmann, of Osnabriick; Bishop Orcincutz, of Errncland; 
Bishop Rainzinowsid, of Agathopolis (Provost of the Gatlioiio part of the 
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Conditionally with “Yes,” however, or, as it may be expressed, 

“ Placet jvxla modum," that is, with the reservation that in 
the wording of the dogma name slight modification might he 
introduced — 61 prelates voted; while 01 others, partly on the 
plea of indisposition, and partly on other grounds, though 
present, indeed, in Rome, did not attend the sitting, and 77 
of them had already left Rome on account of the state of 
their health. Such was the result of the preliminary voting of 
the 13th July 1870; consequently it was now accurately known 
how the proper and public voting would turn out. On this 
account, 88 bishops of the opposition took their departure at 
once from Romo, in order that they might not be obliged to 
be present at the public voting ; still, they did not commence 
theii journey till they had first made a vain attempt, bv send¬ 
ing a deputation to the Pope, with the object of turning him 
away from the unhappy dogma, rhe 18th of July advanced 
apace, and the Jesuits, with feverish activity, beat up for the 
sitting all the prelates still present in Rome, especially those who 
had voted conditionally. There were present in all 535, among 
wliom were all the cardinals, with the exception of Prince 
Hohenlolie; 533 voted with “Yes” [placet), two prelates voted 
with “ No" [7)071 placet), namely. Bishop Riccio, of Cajazzo, and 
Bishop bitzgerald, of Little-Rock, the latter with a truly sten¬ 
torian voice. Thus the new dogma of the Infallibility of the 
tVpn was accepted, alniost unanimously, and Pius IX. had the 
iin.spoakable satisfaction of proclaiming it himself to the world. 

It consists of an introduction and four chapters. It is stated, 
in tlie ii.itroduction, that ns the gates of hell rise up refractorily, 
with daily-increasing hatred, against the foundations of the 
Church ci-ected by God, it has become necessary to prescribe, 
awordipjg tf. the ancient and established faith of the Universal 
.-iuirch, the doctrine of the investiture, perpetual duration, and 
inner nature ofitho Holy .Apostolic Primate, upon which rests the 
whole Church’s strength and soiidiiy, and contending against the 
pame, to judge and condemn errors so pernicious to the J.ord's flock. 

The first chapter treats of the investiture of the x^pocUdic 
Primate in the person of the Holy Peter, and concludes with 
the following sentence : “Thus everyone who shall not affinn 

Prussian Army iu Berlin): Bishop Hi Me, of KoU nibuif;: and Riir 
Boui7^ot, of Montreal. ' ^ 
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the holy apostle Peter was invested by our Lord Christ aa 
the most supreme of all apostles and visible bead of the Ohurco 
militant, or even shall allege that the same has received the 
Primacy directly and immediately from the Lord Christ, merely 
as an honour and not in actual and particular jurisdiction—he 
shall be accursed/’ 

The second chapter treats of the unintorrnpted continuance of 
the Primacy of Peter in tlie Popes of Kome, and concludes with 
the sentence: Whoever shall say that there exists no investi¬ 
ture by tlie Lord Christ himself, and no divine right by wdiicli 
the Holy Peter has uninterrupted successors in the Primacy over 
the whole Church, or that the Pope of Eome is not the successor 
of the Holy Peter in every individual Primacy—let him be 
accursed/’ 

The third chapter treats of the condition and nature- of tho 
Primacy of the Pope of Rome, and concludes with tho sentence: 
‘‘ Whoever shall say that the Pope of Rome lias merely the 
office of supervision and guidance, not, however, the complete 
and supreme jurisdiction over the whole Church, in matters 
which relate to faith and manners, as well as to disci¬ 
pline and the government of tho Church extending over the 
whole globe, or that he has only a prominent part, not, however, 
the complete fulness of this supreme power, or that this, his 
power, is not regular and direct, be it over all and every indi¬ 
vidual church, or all and every individual flock and beU<>^«r 
let him be accursed.” 

The fourth chapter, lastly, treats of the Ministry of tl ic Popes 
of Rome, and concludes with the following jiaragraphs : “ 
gift of truth and never-wavering faith has been eecorcei 
to Pel.t r, and to bis successors in the Holy See, by the cispensa 
tion of God, in order that they may exercise their sublim’e odice 
Ibr the wea! of all, the whole flock of Christ being thereof 
guarded from the poisonous allurements of errors, and nourished 
with the food of heavenly teaching, so that, putting aside 
every opportunity of schism, the whole Church may remain 
as one, and firmly persevere and keep its position against the 
gates of hell. Seeing that, however, in these times, when 
people stand much in need of the wholesome reality of the 
Holy Office, not a few are to be found who wish to do away 
with that authority, wo thus hold U to be imperatively iiecea* 




that 
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saiy solemnly to assert the prerogative with wliicii the only 
begotten Sou of God has had tlie grace to endow the supreme 
Pastoral olllco. Therefore, in true dependence on the tradition 
w uch spiings from the commencetnent of Christian belief, to the 
° God, our Eedeemer, to the elevation of the Oatholie 

religion and to the weal of Christian peoples, we teach, with the 
appiova. of the Holy Counoil, and declare as a divine and 
revealed dogma, that the Pope of Rome, when he speaks 
»i//>edrd, that is, when in his office as pastor and teacher of all 
U.risiians according to his supreme apostolical character, he 
defines a doctrine to be firmly maintiuned by the whole Church, 
concerning faith and manners, as the divinely promised succour 

^^ocorded to him, as regards that 
Infallibility with which the Divine Redeemer wished to endow 
Ins Church—therefore, such-like utterances of the Pope of Rome, 
proceeding from himself, are to be considered unchangeable, 
without requiring the approval of the Church. Thus, anyone 
who dares to contradict this our definition, which God forbid, 
let him be accursed/' 

Thus run the new dogma of the Infallibility as it issued forth 
from the Jesuit editorial department, and the laughter of scorn 
was for ever raised among all society of .uiy education. Not 
only, however, a laughter of scorn, but also a cry of anger, as 
one could not conceal from one's-sclf that wlial had been dogma¬ 
tised at the last Couu-il, that is. declared to be a divine truth 
must bring about the most prodigious consequences. 

M^'nit is, indeed the quintessence of the Infallibility doctrine ? 
Nothing else than ho following: “There exists on earth only 
one single Lo rep-^geutative of God, and he rules over 

^ngs as W(^l as subjects, nations as well as families. In 
respect to nim. there is no right and no law, but all Christian 

vation; the bislmps, who an 

the Pope, rule finely in thoi/r* " ^ 

the other class, however, the ru]el/‘'’^'^“«^* 

entire slaves and must simply obey ” -aibje=:(,8, m-o big 

But in what way ? Docg ..ot the new dogma teach tl.nr . 
only the Pope, Jor the time being, has become infallible T 
at everyone of his predecessors was endued with like no/p*^** 
ana tnat thus, all the duct.riucs and precepts of former Popc^ 

60 
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must be looked u|)r»n as divine truths ? Most certainly such is 
the case ; and pray, what did the former Popes tcacli ? 

Leo X. proclaimed,,will I the approval of the fifth Council of 
Lateran, the following three points as holy truths of faith : 

‘'In the first place, the entire body of the clergy is, according 
to Divine right, exempt from ail civil power, and lias not only 
no obligation as a subject, hut may not be bound in conscience 
by secular commands. Secondly, wherever a State law stands 
in contradiction to a regulation of the Church, it is only the 
latter which is binding; the former being inoperative or invalid. 
Thirdly, before everything, all the State laws are invalid which 
compel the clergy to be amenable to secular tribunals, and to 
bear State burdens. One may, from necessity, submit to them 
outwardly, but they are not binding inwardly." 

Thus far Leo X.; but what did J3oniface VIII. teach in 
his infamous Bull Una7n Sanciam, and Paul IV. in his Bull 
Aiwstolaius Officio ? Now, according to tliem, the Pope is 
absolute lord and master of all people, supreme judge of all 
monarchs and monarchies, as also head of all Christians in 
the world; and to him is power given to declare every ruler or 
prince who is not steadfast to the faith, or, as may be better 
said, obedient to the Pope, to be deprived of his lands and 
possessions. 

“Yes, indeed," whites the distinguished Dollinger, “the 
fulness of power to which the Popes, from the time of Gregory 
YII, have laid claim, is quite boundless and undeniable ; it can 
penetrate over all, wherever, as Innocent III, says, there .ir .iw 
and can call everyone to account with sovtg' Urn cax>ricc; it 
tolerates no append, as Uie Pope, acco^’^^*^^ ‘ o utterance of 

J3onifacc Vni., carries all rights in slirino of breast; in 
other words, the tribimal of God of the Popo one and 
the same.” 

But even this was not by any mf^ans sufficient, for the Popes 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, eigl.)te«^Dth, and niiieteenih centuries 
have declared that all non-Catholics, one with another, more 
especially Protestants, have, through baptism, equally become 
their subjects, and must, as rebels, bo brought buck again to 
obedience by force. 

indeed, Protestantism iui<st bo conquered, or, where 
possible, annihilated and extirpated, ^^nd the idea of toicralion. 
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^lity of religions, or freedom of couscieace, is to be con¬ 
demned to the lowest liell.’* 

This was Papal teaching from the beginning, o.nd this * 
doctrine the dogmatising of the Syllabus proclaimed afresh 
What is there in prospect for us, according to the resolutions 
of the Council ? Nothing but religious strife and contention ; 
perhaps, indeed, a new edition of the Thirty Years’ war. One 
may laugh now over it, as on impossibility; but did not 
people smile also when the Jesuits proclaimed the warlike 
resolutions of the Council of Trent, which they had instituted? 
Formerly, of all Germany, the eighth, or perhaps the tenth 
part, was actually Catholic. But Carnsius and his associates 
travelled quite quietly from one bishop’s see to another, and 
their brethren, the rest of the sons of Loyola, followed them. 
They carried on their operations, at first, secretly, and concealed 
in secular clothing ; gradually they found an entrance, in addi¬ 
tion to princely Courts, into a couple of families, as well 
as into a couple of cloisters, and from these into a couple 
of pulpits; then they possessed themselves of one or other 
school classes, and after a few years they opened an educational 
lustiuidon; lastly, they took care that, on the one hand the 
cathedral, and on the other the Court and official appoint¬ 
ments, should he filled hy their pupils; and, behold! in die 
course of forty years, Germany was agiiiu Catholicised to the 
extent of two fifths. But with this, even, the sons of Loyola 
were not content, for they wislied to eradicate Protestantism 
entirely, and then began the most terrible of all contests, a 
religious war, which lasted as long as full thirty years. It 
did not, it is true, bring about what the Jesuits wanted and 
hoped for, namely, the annihilation of Protestantism ; but it 
gave to Catholicism a largely increased development, and, by 
^IViu iTdigioiis 111 city ^Y lS a thing of the past 

whervorthe sons of Loyola had nesUeil themselves. Though, 
indeo^j Protestant science has made, it is true, groat conquests, 
yet tiu Jesuits, too, have gained ground. By inactivity, ilicPro- 
testai*^ dominion has more and more decreased, while the sway of 
paMiolicism has been continually extending, and this has almost 
entirely been produced through the exertions of the Society. 

Taking everything into consideration, one should not depart 
with a iiauglity smile at the circumstanco of the Jesuits causing 

60 ^ 
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ilie Pope, in the Syllabus, to declare war afresh against the 
Protestants? Yes; they gave themselves no rest until the 
Syllabus was dogmatised, that is, until it was raised to be an 
irreversible article of faith, and consequently necessitates all 
faithful Catholics to hate and persecute the Protestant heretics. 
Thus, assuredly, there may be a haughty smile, if not an out 
and out explosion of laughter; but, still, the weather-glass of 
the last resolutions of Council indicates a storm. Moi’eover, to 
take a comprehensive view of the matter, the sons of Loyola 
are not by any means content, but, at the last Council, they 
arranged, forsooth, that war should be declared against all 
existing States. Yes, indeed, the dogmatising of the Syllabus 
bad, and lias, no other object than the obstruction and sup¬ 
pression of the free tendencies of modern times, particularly 
as they have taken root in Germany, for these notions do not 
accord with medioBval ideas, which are to be afresh aroused 
from the grave. But bow? Does not the Syllabus conclude 
with the declaration that all are condemned who consider as 
possible and desirable the reconciliation of the Pope with 
modern civilisation ? Are not the constitutional liberties wliicb 
the rulers of our day accord to their subjects—as the liberty of the 
press, and equality in the eyes of the law—expressly and especially 
condemned ? Has not the Pope declared from his infallible 
chair, on the 22nd July 1868, that, by virtue of the care he has 
over all the Churches entrusted to him by Christ, he curses the 
fundamental law of Austria as an abomination {infanda) ? 
Has lie not especially cursed the horrible laws {ahomuiandce) 
wliich vouchsafe to all State citizens freedom of opinion, Irce- 
dom of the press, and freedom of belief; and has be not cursed 
them on account of this, that the education of children of mixed 
marriages is regulated according to the principles of equality of 
confession, the corpses of heretics (Protestants), wheneve they ' - 
have no burial ground of their own, being interred ^ the 
Catholic precincts ? Has lie not pronounced as an art^^io of 
hath that all laws ol that kind are contrary to the constitution 
and authority of the Church and the Papal power, and thaf they 
must be looked upon by all good Catholics as completely invalid 
and without any force whatever? 

Ceriainly the resolutions of the Council were regarded as 
quite morj-trous, and the indignation felt thereat among people 
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education was but too well founded. The more thai 
sensible and clear-sighted persons were filled with indignation, 
and partly, also, with fear, the louder did tlie Jesuits rejoice, as 
henceforth they considered themselves to be all-powerful. The 
doctrine of tlio Infallibility was thoir own doctrine, and us it 
had now been raised to the dignity of a dogma, this was 
nothing else than to say, “ Whatever the Jesuits teach is alone 
truly Catholic. In otlier words, their victory proclaimed 

to the world that .Jesuitism and Catnolicism were henceforth 
identical, and consequently it was not so much the Tope, 
properly speaking, who was infallible, but the Society of 
Jesus. Did there not lie therein justification for this exulta¬ 
tion ? But the sons of Imyola were not content alone ■with 

rejoicing; they were also desirous of displaying their power, 

by showing at once they were in a position to bring back 

into the world the spirit of mediEeval times, in the shape of the 
Syllabus, confirmed, as it had been, by the Council on oath. 
Yes, indeed, mediteval times shall return, and, above all, his 
mediffival territory shall be given back to the Pope. Such 
territory had, indeed, in the years IB-Ofi and 1860, suffered a 
very considerable diminution, in consequence of the war between 
Austria and Italy, the latter being in alliance with France; 
and matters were still worse in 1870, on the outbreak ol the 
Franco-German campaign, when the French saw themselves 
compelled to withdraw their garrison from Rome. What then 
did the Italian Government do? Very naturally, in order to 
make tlie union of all Italy complete, they took away also the 
remainder of the States of the Church, and at length firmly 
'stnhlishecl themselves in Rome itself. This was, indeed, im- 
’•atively necessary, in order to satisfy the Italians, since the 
bitants of Rome, as well as of the Roman States, demanded 
it, as they hud long been heartily tired of the sad Papal misrule. 
Moreover, there was not a single European State that made any 
remonstrance, and still less was there anywhere nn inclination 
to draw the sword in favour of the Jhipo. The rage, however 
which filled the Pope, as well as his trusted friends the .Icsnits 
was beyond all bounds, and His Holiness loudly exclaimed 
against the impious spoliation. But the protest was of no 
avail, and as little was the curse which was soon to follow. 
It was thus perceived that anotiier plan must lie adopted. 
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namely, that of force, as without compulsion the Italian Govern¬ 
ment would not yield. Yet, whence shall this practical aid 
come? France, once so powerful, had just been, as it were, 
stricken to the ground, in such a way that it would require 
very many years in order for it to assume again its former posi¬ 
tion. Not much better was Austria situated, as it had engaged 
in the war of 18GG, and there could he no question, therefore, 
of any warlike action in favour of the Pope’ Then the 
smaller Catholic States, I mean the kingdoms of Spain and 
Portugal, did not possess the power to enter into such an 
undertaking, and Eussia was not at all to be thought of, from 
its notoriously unfriendly disposition towards Rome.* There 
remained, therefore, only one single power which might set up 
the Pope again in his lost dominions, and that State was 
Prussia, or rather the German Empire. It was perfectly certain 
that the German Empire possessed the power of doing this, 
as no other empire could compare with it, and it stood to 
reason that the much weaker Italy would not be so bold as to 
attempt any resistance to so powerful a ijval. It consequently 
became a question to move the Government of the German 
Emperor to condescend to make an intervention in favour of 
the Pope, and to accomplish this appeared to the sons of Loyola 
to be an easy matter. For, naturally, the Catholic Church had, 
up to this time, enjoyed even greater privileges in Prussia than 
in the Catholic States themselves, while the extension of the 
Jesuits in that country tended to focilitate matters. One has 
only to think of the many Jesuit schools on the Rhine, and in 
Posen, of which I will merely mention those of Posen, Schrimra, 
Maria Laach, Paderborn, Cologne, Cohlentz, Mayence, Gorheim 
Bonn, Aix la ChnpeUe, and Munster. One has only to biv 
to remembrance the excessive number of unions, sodalities, 
congregations whic.h they had called into existence, even 
under tlie eyes of the authorities, in order to govern by means 
of them the whole Catholic population of Germany.t One 
has only to bear in memory their great protector, the Prussian 


Xhe Pope himself must bear the blame of this unfriendliness, in that 
he had allowed himself to be led on by tho Jesuits to stir iiji underhand 
the Poles to revolt a^^ainst tho Russian Government, supportuig them m 
i it not with money. 

I J hose unions and sodalities had often very peculiar names, and at one 
tune called themselves “ union of labourers,” at another of companions, 
of youths, of maulens, of temperance i sometimes also chastity unions 
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'Minister oi Public Worship, Von Miihler, who satisfied their 
every wish, before they had even tliemselves expressed one. 
Certainly, tlien, the Jesuits had a ground for hoping that the 
Government of William I. miglit not ho disinclined towards 
an intervention in the atfairs of the patrimony of Peter, as 
Catliolic efforts were especially m favour thereof, and they got 
up at once a number of petitions, all of which had the same 
object—re-establishment of the Pope in his lost dominion. 
Care was also taken that highly infiuential names should he 
attached to these petitions, as, for instance, the whole of the 


Silesian Catholic nobility, and the entire Association of the 
Maltese Order of the Knights of St. John. Indeed, even the 
Prussian Catholic bishops with their chapters were included in 
such a petition ; and the great Archbishop Ledochowski of 
Gnesen and Posen consented to deliver the same in person to 
the German Emperor at Versailles. The result of these peti¬ 
tions, however, was by no means reassuring, as Prince Bismarck 
did not give them in the least any approval, but expressed his 
opinion, with sufficient clearness, to the effect that the inter¬ 
ference in the affairs of foreign States was quite adverse to 
Gorman interests. Had, then, the petitioners been wise, they 
would have been satisfied on the subject, but the Jesuits 


looked upon themselves as too powerful to draw back ; and, 
consequenlly, they at once had resort to other means. With 
this view they hastened to exert a pressure on the Impe¬ 
rial Government, through the German Parliament. It was a 
question before everything, therefore, to get up a strong parly 
in the Parliament; and as witli the year 1871 —it being, as was 
well known, the first year after of the constitution of the Empire 
—the elections were to come on, the Jesuits, entering in full force 


into the conflict, urged the whole clergy of Germany, who 
tiu'ough the biihops were more or less subservient to them (the 


All, however, had a settled org.auiflation, and were hierarchically conjoint 
The most widely extended were the Eosicrutians, whose meuibers. almo 
entirely composed of male and femaU. servants, were commissioned to kee 
an oye upon tucir masters, to report respecting them, and to work unc 
them religiously, iheir organisation might, nideod, bo termed alnio' 
military, and the strictest discipline was preserved among them, h'iftec 
persons of the same sex formed a rose, eleven roses a tree of Go i, and lifter 
God’s, trees a garden of tlio most Holy Virgin Mary. All these -radi 
were placed under n Jesuit Patlier, or, at least, under the gaidanoe i 
some ccclosiastiewho was ablind tool of tlifc.lesuits. The members, howeve 
who distinguished theiiiselvos, or sliowed special zeal, obtained the mo 
ample absolution. 
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cause thereof has been already discussed), to give their votes. 
It turned out, to the joy of the Jesuits, that a tolerable number 
of Ultramontnn03 were elected by their pledged friends, espe¬ 
cially in Bavaria, in Posen, and on the Bhine, wherever, indeed, 
the Catholio population were in a majority.* The parsons 
made use of their pulpits to proclaim to their confessing 
children that, if one did not wish to endanger the welfare of 
his soul, he must strive solely for the election of good Catholic 
men as members of Parliament, the problem being to influence 
the Imperial Government, with the view of bringing about an 
intervention in favour of the Pope V/hen the Parliament 
opened in March 1871, these gentlemen formed themselves into 
a very determined faction, which got the name of the Faction 
of the Centre (if these gentlemen had been honest they would 
have called themselves the Jesuitical Faction,” for they allowed 
themselves notoriously to be blindly led by those of the leaders of 
that party within the Catholic Church who were generally Icnown 
to be affiliated to and associated with Romish Jesuitism), and at 
once recommended themselves to the Imperial Government as 
the rock of defence for the Conservative interests of Germany. 
Yes, indeed, they sang again the old song, the refrain of which 
was that a strict and well-regulated Government could only bo 
supported by them, because they alone were capable of offering 
an effective opposition to the revolutionary ideas of tlie times. 
Their intention, conser^uently, was to render tractable the 
Imperial Government, as they had in bygone days influenced 
former Governments, especially in tlie reactionary period whicli 
succeeded the downfall of the first Napoleonic Empire; but it 
was soon apparent what was the real aim after wliioh they were 
striving. It was nought else but to revive the old, long-interred 
claims of the Papacy, and not only to stir up strife again, but 
also to raise afresh the cont-ention between ecclesiastical and 
secular power. Above all, they wished to force the Imperial 
Government to intervene in favour of the Pope, and the recovery 
of his former worldly possessions, and with this desire they 

A|[:jainat elections o* that kind frequent protest was mtule, cBpcr.ially 
from Colo^^Mio. In regard, indeed, to some elections, tho petition from 
Cologne rutis tlius :—“ Fanatical fury raged from the x^ilpits of almost all 
the Catliolic churches, and heaven and otorual hapx)inoBs wore on tho one 
side, Jiell and everlasting damnation on the other, according as the voting 
was oxeroised.’* 
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le forward witli their counsels and addresses. 
Indeed, they unliesitatingly expressed themselves to the effect 
that the Gorman Emperor ought to follow in the footsteps ol 
his predecessor, who looked to Rome for the Imperial Crown, 
and recognised the duty of standing by the Papacy in all its 
troubles, as truly obedient servants. But what a storm of dis¬ 
pleasure did they call forth, as well among the majority of the. 
Parliament as also in the Imperial Government itself. I will 
not further dilate on the subject, but merely repeat tlie words of 
an individual member of Parliament. Thus spake Deputy von 
Bennigsen:— 

“ The name of the German Emperor and Empire is involun¬ 
tarily connected with the recollection of the great and eventful 
battles wliicb the ruler of Germany formerly waged with the 
Roman Church and the kingdom of Italy, not as Emperor of 
Germany, but as Emperor of Rome, having, as such, claims 
upon the Imperial succession. Our task, liowever, is to leave 
no doubt henceforth that by far the greater majority—indeed, an 
overwhelming majority—rof the German people and their repre¬ 
sentatives is entirely adverse to the Imperial Government entering 
again upon the old mistaken policy of German Chureh politics. 
What advantage did it bring us ? The perpetual devastation of 
Italy, and the political impotence and internal disintegration of 
Germany. And now we come again upon efforts in Parliament 
to lead German politics back into such an injurious groove, upon 
efforts which must once more call similar contentions into 
existence. Our essential business lies henceforth in this; that 
at the very first moment when the German Emperor assembles 
around him the first German Parliament, he should erect a beacon 
distinctly visible to all far and near, internally as well as 
externally, that in future German politics shall be restricted to 
the internal requirements of the State, and that they shall no 
more be directed to interference with the affairs of foreign 
nations/* 

Thus spoke Deputy von Bennigsen, and as the great 
majority of his colleagues agreed with him in his opinions, the 
following passage in the Address was adopted : 

‘‘The severe distress which France suffers to-day, confirms 
the oftcn-witnesscMl fact, which never fails to i)ring punishment 
in its rear, tlnit in the circle of civilised peoples even the 
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mightiest nation only remains safe from serious eomplinations 
by a wise limitation in tlie development of its internal economy. | 

Even Germany lias‘; in a degree, received the seeds of decay by | 

intermeddling in the affairs of other nations, when the rulers 
followed the traditions of a foreign origin. The new Empire 
has sprung up from the self-elevating spirit of the people, which, * 
armed for defence, is invariably devoted to the work of peace. 

In intercourse with foreign peoples, Germany demands for its 
citizens nothing more than the consideration which right and j 
custom require, and, not misled either by aversion or inclination, [ 
does not grudge to any nation the way towards unity, or to any | 
State that it should, after its own manner, iiiul the best fonn for 
its constitution. The days have gone by for the interference in 
the internal affairs of other nations, never, we hope^ again to 
return under any pretext or in any form whatever." 

This was clearly and distinctly expressed, and, consequently, 
the pressure of the Jesuitical party for Government interference 
in favour of the Pope was once for all powerless. The rage of 
the Jesuitical Ultramontane party can now ho readily imagined, 
and it was at once resolved to make war against the German 
Empire, Not, however, of course, a war with cannon and | 
needle-guns, but a contest with spiritual and ecclesiastical 
weapons. The whole Catholic Church in Germany, in respect 
to all Catholic inhabitants of the new Empire, should unite 
their powers, and thereby compel the Imperial Government to 
diverge in another direction. They did not, however, proceed 
in a straightforward way, but slowly and gradually, creeping ! 
along with cat-like steps. Their object was to begin by under¬ 
mining, and only to storm and capture the fortress when its 
foundations had been sapped. 

First of all, hovv(3ver, it was necessary to establish complete j 
unity in tlieir own camp before commencing their operations, as 
ii siicli were not attained, that is, if the loaders and heads of 
tiie Uburch found that there were individuals who would not give 
in their adherence to the Jesuitical Ultramontane party, then might 
the Imperial Government place their reliance on such a split, and, 
consequently, a division might be brought to pass which would 
render victory impossible. ""Unicy, unity," was the cry, then, 
of tlic Jesuits to tliose bishops who hi.d vott‘d in tlie Oouucil 
against the Fupnl infallibility- and tljoy, at the same time, 
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reatened tliem with the Papal excoramimicaiion and interdict 
if they carried their opposition as far as schism. On the other 
Inind, they admonished the truly disposed,*’ that is, the prelates 
who had held by the Jesuitical Popish party at the Council, to 
issue a general pastoral letter to the German clergy, and in this 
to exhort everybody to accept the resolutions of the Coiiucih 
and believe them to be divine revelations. The“ truly disposed,'*- 
therefore, assembled together in Fulda in August 1870, in order 
to determine upon a general pastoral; and it was a matter of 
endless rejoicing to the Jesuits that the “ truly disposed ” were here 
joined by sevei al deserters from the opposition camp—for instance, 
by Bishop Ketteler of Mayenco, Archbishop Scherr of Munich, 
Bishop Dinkel of Augsburg, and Bishop Oremenz of Ermeland. 

Thus it happened that the pastoral letter, which declared 
“ that the last Vatican Council was regular and general, and, 
consequently, that its resolutions were binding on all believers, 
by virtue of the publication thereof, made, in the most solemn 
manner, by the Supreme Head of the Church in the public 
sitting of the 18th July 1870, and tliat, therefore, all bishops 
priests, and believers ought to accept these resolutions with 
steadfast faith as divinely-revealed truths, and must adopt and 
acknowledge them if they desired to remain true members of the 
one holy, catholic, and apostolic Church,” was subscribed by all 
the German Princes of the Church, namely, by Gregory (Scherr), 
Archbishop of Munich-Freising; Paul (Melchers), Archbishop 
of Cologne; Peter Joseph, Bishop of Limburg; Christopher 
Florentiiis, Bishop of Fulda; William Emanuel (Ketteler), 
Bishop of Mayence; Edward Jacob, Bishop of llildesheim; 
Conrad (Martin), Bishop of Paderborn; Johannes, Bishop of 
ilm; Ignatius (Senestrey), Bishop of Ratisbon; Pancratius 

inkel), Bishop of Augsburg; Francis Leopold (Lconrod), 
J5ishop of Eichsladt; Matthias (Eberlmrd), Bishop of Treves; 
Philippus (Oremenz), Bishop of Ermeland; Lothar, Adminis' 
trator of the Bishopric of Freiburg ; Adolphus (Namszanowski), 
Bishoji of Agi^l'hopolis, Chaplain-General of the Prussian Army; 
Bernard (Brinkmiuin), Bishop of Aliiiibter; and Konr id (lleilher), 
Bishop of Spojer. 

Had not, tlicc, an immensity been thus attained ? Certainly 
unity had been well-nigh acoompliBhed, while the few. who had 
still not given in their submission, as, for instance, the Arch- 
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^bishop of Earnberg, aud the Bisliops of Roltenburg, Breslau, 
Warzbiirg, and Eassau, could not possibly withstand, in the 
long run, the pressure put upon them by their fellow function¬ 
aries. Certainly they must also, sooner or later, orally acknow¬ 
ledge the resolutions of the Council as divinely-revealed truths, 
as they would otherwise run the risk of being removed by the 
Pope from their Bishoprics, and to such a danger they would 
not, of course, subject themselves. No, certainly, that would, 
indeed, be too much to expect, to exc])ange so high an office 
as that of a Bishop fora mere article of faith; and thus the 
sons of Loyola succeeded, without much difficulty, in enticing 
completely into the Ultramontane camp even the last remains 
of the German opposition to the Council. 

The first who came over was the most highly esteerhed Prince 
Archbishop of Breslau, Dr. Henry Forster, not openly, it is true, 
before all the world, but secretly, by night, and in a mist; and 
us a reason for this falling off from the former recognised truth, 
he afterwards gave out that he did not wish to disturb the 
unity of the Church.** Bishop Henry of Passau followed him, 
and then came Archbishop Deinlein of Bamberg. The last 
was Bishop Hefehi of llottenberg, and he also could assign no 
other ground for his change of opinion than that the unity of 
the Gliurcli could not at any price be disturbed. Along with 
this he spoke much of humility and submission, but he did not 
mention a single syllable as regards a man*s duty to sacrifice his 
place, even be it the office of Bishop, for the sake of the truth. 

This was the first victory which the Jesuits gained, after wl)icli 
they resolved to accept battle with the German Empire; and 
they proceeded, therefore, to commence the fight. Against 
whom, however, should the first blow be aimed? Natural^ 
against the German universities ^ those heretical nests ir 
devilish institutions,’* as tliey themselves loved to call them, 
and, eRpecially, against the Catholic theological faculties therein, 
as the hitter were most hated by the Jesuits. For, of course, 
science flourished at the universities, therefore free thinking and 
free investigation ; and hence resulted the most violent opposi¬ 
tion to Jesuitical doctrines. Naturally enough, seeing that the 
fuiuit; spiritual guides und instriiCLors of youth were formed 
by i]',e Catholic theological faculties, and the professors 
could not, in the nature of things, have any desire to 
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ite their lectures according to the infallible principles 
of Gregory VII.. Paul IV., Boniface VIII., and Pius IX.,„ 
or even after the pattern of the Syllabus, now also declared 
infallible! Shall this any longer be tolerated? No, indeed; 
for they, the Jesuits, wished alone to instruct the future 
spiritual guides and teachers. No, indeed; for the dogmas, morals, 
and exercises of the Society must be for the future alone 
in-stilled into the youthful students; and, therefore, away 
with the professors who stand upon the platform of modern 
science. Away with them, as, indeed, they were all heretics ns 
long ns they did not absolutely acknowledge the Infallibility 
dogma! Yet how were they to come in contact with the pro¬ 
fessors ? They still held their positions from their respective 
Governments, and were only responsible to the latter. One 
could only, indeed, hound on the bishops against them, to, 
first of all, threaten them with the necessary ecclesiastical 
censure, and then, when there was nothing else for it, falling 
back upon curse and excommunication. But as regards the 
bishops, miglit one dare to hope that, in this way, they would 
set themselves into collision with the State authorities ? In¬ 
deed, a renegade always becomes a zealot, and the Princes of 
the Church, who had recently thrown themselves into the arms 
of the Jesuits, must still prove to their converters that they 
were heart and soul all for them. 0 I,ord! one would have 
taken them, indeed, for miserable dissemblers if they did not 
proceed with fire and sword; and then the sons of Loyola 
might bo certain that the thoroughly persuaded Fallibilitists of 
yesterday would prove themselves to bo the most intolerant 
lufallibilitists of to-day. Yes, indeed, of this they ventured to 
be certain, and the first to prove the correctness of their 
surmises was the Prince Bishop of Breslau, the above- 
tx^eu’ Liootor H''nry Forster. As soon as he had been 
gained ovo;- py the sons of Loyola, he demanded of the prrt- 
fessors of t.he University of Breslau, as well as those of the 
Mathias G) mnasium, to declare themselves, whether they 
recognised tht, resolutions of tho Council, as well as the in¬ 
fallibility of tfje Pope, and the dogmatising of the Sylla¬ 
bus. Four of »hose gentlemen at once replied directly and 
publicly in the imgative. These were Canon nn(^ Cathedral 
ijcholastic D. Calt^er, Professor of Church History, D. Reiukens, 
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priviUo teftclier of pliilosophy and religious doclrine to the 
Matliins Gymnasium, D. Weber, and the Director of the Mathias 
Gymnasium, D. Keisacker. What did the Bishop do then ? 
First of all, he decreed the suftpensio ah oi-dine over them, that 


is, he declared them to be no longer fit to administer their offices 
if they did not immediately recall their heresy, and, as they 
hesitated to do so,' he threatened them with excommunication. 
Still further, his princely Grace, the highly-esteemed Lord 
Bishop, vouchsafed to forbid the pupils of his Boys Seminary 
(the' future teachers and schoolmasters) to visit the Mathias 
Gymnasium ; all theological students, especially the pupils ot 
his community, ho threatened with immediate expulsion if they 
should any longer attend the lectures of the professors men¬ 
tioned. Therewith he cried down the latter, who still liold their 
appointments from the State, and it now came to bo a question 
as to whether the Government would tolerate such an attack 
upon their rights. It could not, of course, submit thereto, and 
the Minister of Religion declared that the professors should con¬ 


tinue to deliver their lectures. 

But with this the war which had brokem out was still far 
from a termination, and the Bishop adhered to his above-named 
prohibition, and neither dare the seminarists of the Mathias 
Gymnasium, nor the monks of the community, attend the lectures 
of a Eeinkeiis, Baltzer, and Weber. He refrained, however, 
without doubt, from carrying into effect the threat of excom¬ 
munication, as lie feared liimself to prosecute the conflict to the 
utmost. In just such a way as the Prince Bishop of Breslau, 
did Archbishop Melchcrs of Cologne also act, us he prohibited the 
students in Bonn from attending the lectures ot the theological 
professors Hilgers, Reusch, and I.angou, .seeing that they had 
fallen into sad heresy by not recognising the Infallibility dogma. 
Consequently, he wished to make it an impossibili*^y lor O..,, 
same divines to lecture a.iy more, and, on that accon’Ot. Ao must 
needs, also, as a matter of course, run counter t'O tlm State 
Government. The professors, in regard to this, continued to 
work as teachers ju.st as before, but, on the ot’oer hand, the 
Bishop, too, adhered to his prohibition, and ventured to 
make it more severe, so that Messieurs Hilge*-®' Rcusoli, and 
Langeu saw tliomsclves compelled to lecture walls. Ihe 

Lord Archbishop, however, as little dared to carry excommuni' 
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311 into effect as had been the case with the Vrince Bishop 
of Breslau, and merely tlie tlireat thereof remained to the 
fore. The third spiritual Prince who brought theological 
professors on the scene was Archbishop Scberr of Munich- 
Freysing; and after lie had received his instructions from the 
sons of Loyola, he demanded tho theological faculty of the 
University of Munich to intimate to him their position in 
legard to the resolutions of the Council of the Vatican, and 
as to their submission thereto. Not a single one of the pro¬ 
fessors had any desire to do so, but, after long consideration, 
the most of them resigned tliemselves as to the matter, and 
simply on this account, as it might bo perceived, that they 
had no wish to come into conflict with the ecclesiastical 
power of the Lord Archbishop. They wished to continue to 
teach in peace, as they had hitherto done, and thus said “ Yes, 
in God’s name,” to the question of the Infallibility. 

Not so, however, did the distinguished theologians Doctors 
Dollinger, Huber, and Friedrich, hitherto the great support of 
Catholicism, as they declared they would never recognise tho 
dogma, which they considered contrary to reason, tradition, and 
Biblical teaching, and they remained firm even when threatened 
with excommunication by the Archbishop. Indeed, the con¬ 
clusion come to by all reasonable and honest men among 
Catholics was that Catholicism, founded upon the resolutions of 
the Vatican Council, was nothing else than a“ New Catholicism,” 
a heretical deviation from the true Catholic faith, and they 
henceforth called themselves " Old Catholics.” An uncommon 
number of men of the cultivated classes, namely, all Catholic 
Professorsof Medicine, .Jurisprudence, Philosophy, atid Philology 
at tho University of Munich, ranged themselves on their side, 
and a commotion arose the end of which could not he measured. 
So-called Old Catholic unions formed themselves in almost all 
the provinces of Germany, especially in tho larger towns, where 
the Catholic population predominated; in a few weeks these 
incrcitscd to communities, and as such appointed their own 
parsons*; thus there was schism, and, of course, excommuni- 




♦ 0!d CatlioliciRm took ita origin aftor that Dr. Dolluiger (Stiftsprob.sti 
^laci qivori his oelobiated declaration to tho Arclibishop of Munich-Freysinj.:^ 
in 'which the following passage occurs ” '^-''houaaiids of the clergy and 
hundreds of thousands of the laity think as 1 do, and look upon the new 
articlcB of faith as unacceptubio. Up to tc-day not a single person, even 
among those who havo given in a declaration of subiuis don to 
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cution could uo lonpfer be deferred. Moreover, it is worthy 
of remark tlmt when Arclibishop Scherr intimated to Professors 
Dellinger, Friedrich, aihl ]H.uber that they had !)een excommu- 
nicatea on account of open heresy and non-recognition of the 
Infallibility dogma, the communication still remained private, 
and tlie excom?nuniciition was not publicly proclaimed from 
the pulpit. No ! no public and direct excommunication took 
place, but the Arclibishop caused it to be intimated indirectly 
among the clergy that all those who denied ohcdienco to the 
Vatican resolutions thereby excluded themselves from the com¬ 
munity of the Holy Catliolic Church, and must bear the con- 
secpiencGS thereof. As now the supreme spiritual shepherds in 
Breslau, Bonn, and Munich had thus proceeded against the 
universities, so also did their inferior colleagues follow suit, with 
only very few exceptions, and proceeded with even greater 
severity against all the minor clergy who dared to have any doubt 
respecting the Infallibility dogma. It was, indeed, an unsur¬ 
passed piece of arrogance if any poor parson or chaplain rebelled 
against his lord and ruler, the most esteemed bishop, and such 
presumption could not be otherwise punished than by deposi¬ 
tion. Thus, ultimately, the Archbishop of Cologne declared as 
deposed Parson Tangermann of Unkel; the Bishop of Augsburg, 
Pai’son Ronstle in Mcring; the Bishop of Erraeland, Parson 
Michelis at Braunsberg; the Archbishop of Munich, Parson 
Bernard of KitTcrsfelden, us well as Parson Hosemann of Tunten- 



that he is con vinced of the truth of the proposition. All of my friends and 
acquaincancos allirin to me as having the like experience. • Not a single porsou 
believes in it,’ I hear daily said from every mouth.” To this dccliuujtioii 
various men from all ranks of society at once adhered, among UioinJiigh 
offioials and civil oflicers like Deputy Inspector von AVr)!!, Head Miuter or 
Ceremonies Count von Bray, Count Ludwig Arro AYMlley, the great brewer 
Ludwig Brey, the Appeal Councillor von Eububer, iVmt Assayer von 
Schauss, and others; to: 4 cthcr, iu April 18V1, they protested against the 
Infallibility, and tO them were added all those who were of a similar 
opijiion in Augsburg, Vienna, Meinmiugeu, Neustadt, Kaiserslautern, Bergs- 
zabern, i'arlli, Bonn, Coblejiz, Cologne, Wurzburg, Freiberg, Trauristcin, 
and elsewhere. The first stop towards tlie formation of Old Catholic com- 
muniibv;, having fioi^arate churches and parsons of tlieir own, took i)lace 
in Heidelberg iu August 1871, at the assemblage of Old Catholics there, 
and forthwith such a community was formed in Slunich. Other cities 
followed suit, and the number of such commur.ities has now perhaps 
risen to about forty. However, wo doubt whether Old Gacholiciaui will 
attfiu to anything magnificent, as it only opposes tho Infallibility, and 
docs not venture in ajiy way to attack other cancerous affections, as, for 
instance, oral confession, celibacy, indulgeiice, tho F.omish Priunito, and 
c qjccialiy the hierarchy. Is it, tlicn, to bo vrondered at that the largo 
massoB stand aloof and remain indifferent, and that the whole of the iowiT 
clergy also, for the most part, take no interest iu tho movement? 
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; tlio Prince Archbishop of Breslau, Parson Buchniann in 
Caiuh; the Bisliop of Eatisbon, Parson Max Hort in Straubing; 
and the Bishop of Solotbiirn, Parson Egli at the Penitentiary of 
Lucerne; and nominated other spiritual advisers in room of those 
deposed. They were of opinion that they had the whole of the 
inferior clergy compleUdy in their power, as in the Middle Ages, 
and they could do with them as tliey pleased. But, behold! the 
parsons declared to be deposed did not stir from their posts, 
being altogether supported by the communities to which they 
belonged. What was now to be done? Why, my Lords 
Bishops did not, of course, deliberate long about the matter. 
They addressed themselves to the secular authorities, in order 
that force might be employed. They came, however, not as 
complaining in any way, or making a request; oh no! they 
‘‘demanded” of the secular authorities, without anything 
further, that those parsons who had been declared deposed 
should be removed by force from their situations, in order 
that those newly nominated might take possession of the 
vacant posts. Yes, indeed, tliis they did, supporting their 
action on the 12th Canon de Ecclesia; that is, on the l‘2th 
Article respecting the Church, proclaimed by the Council 
of the Vatican, according to whicli the secular authorities had 
unhesitatingly to carry into effect the punishments awarded 
by the Ecclesiastical Courts. This, indeed, as a matter of 
course ; for, according to the resolutions of the Council, the 
Church, that is, the Pope, was held to be altogether superior to 
the State power, and the latter had to cai'ry out all its orders 
without asking any questions whatever ! To their great alarm, 
however, the secular authorities did not trouble themselves any 
further to lend a helping hand to the bisliops, but, on the 
contrary, they addressed themselves to the Ministry, and the 
latter in turn put the question to themselves, “ Have the 
bishops, out of regard for the present Pope, the right to 
sequestrate the iiummes of those parsons who adhere to the old 
doctrine, and assign the vacant posts to other ecclesiastics well 
affected towards the Infallibility dogma ? ” 

They further asked themselves, “ Are the funds, partly inhe¬ 
rited from olden times, partly collected at assemblages; from 
adherents to the old faith, availnhle (without any further 
question) for the benefit of tho new religion and Church ? '* 
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^ Thirdly, they asked themselves, Does it seem admissive 
that the new Catholic doctrine should be inculcated in the youth 
of the country precisely as the former creed, under the protection 
and authority of the State; especially, should the bringing up 
of teache '3 of the people, together with the conduct and super¬ 
vision of schools for., the people, be left in the hands of the 
Church which has recently become infallible? ** 

They further, lastly, asked themselves, ‘‘ Can the established 
rights of the Catholic Church, as formerly constituted, after its 
transmutation into a new one, with an infallible Pope at its head, 
have any further claim upon the State ? 

One sees that in addition to the questions thus raised there was 
still another one ; for the tendency, so inimical to the State, of 
the bishops, led by the Jesuits, asserted itself always more 
distinctly and energetically, and the supreme government of the 
State had thus to say to itself, We have the duty to maintain 
aright confessional peace and State authority.*’ 

The State, then, took up the gauntlet which the Jesuits, in the 
persons of the German bishops, had thrown down to them , but 
it did so only with the greatest foresight and forbearance, for at 
the head of Prussian religious administration stood Von Miihler, 
hitherto the great well-wisher to Ultramontane efforts. It went 
openly against his inclination to proceed with energetic measures, 
and he would rather have got rid of the matter by some small 
palliative means. Indeed, even from such he would have timidly 
receded, had ho not been urged forward by Prince Bismarck. The 
latter, however, the statesman with an iron will, at once perceived 
that the authority of the Imperial power stood in danger if a limit 
were not put to the aggressive conduct of the sons of Loyola, 
and, with his accustomed energy, ho hit upon a plan. Naturally, 
however, it was not in accordance with his views to cut through 
the knot with the sword, without further ado, but he proceeded 
wisely and sagaciously, step by step, trying at first to attain his 
end by peaceable means. 

First of all, he was desirous to ascertain whether the Roman 
Curio approved the newest steps taken by the Jesuits, and he 
therefore brought to official notice in Rome the attitude of 
the Jesuitical Catholic faction in Parliament which, as we 
know, bad pleaded for an intervention in favour of the Pope. 
Such action had, at all events, this eflect, that the^ Cardinal 
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retary of State, in order not to injure his position with 
reference to the German Imperial power, unequivocahly dis¬ 
approved, in some degree, the action of the faction in question; 
but immediately afterwards ho recalled this disapproval, and 
gave it ns his opinion that he merely held it to ha not 
opportune, or in accordance with the spirit of the time, if the 
Catliolics at once placed a proposal for intervention before 
Parliament. He, indeed, straightforwardly declared that he 
admired the conduct of the faction of the centre, and that 
their proceedings had not less the fullest approval of the 
Pope. Prince Bisraarclc thus became aware that the Jesuits 
were acting in most complete understanding with the Eoman 
Curie, and a step was at once taken on this occasion, on 
the part of the Prussian Administration of Religion, which 
sliowed to the Catholic bishops that it was not intended to 
submit to their pretensions. 

During the government of HeiT von Miihler, there had been 
a special department ‘"for Catholic Church affairs," and the 
Director thereof was the Government Privy Counsellor, Dr. 
Kriitzig, an associate of Bishop Ketteler, of Mayence, in the 
Parliamentary faction ; the other two members of the Depart¬ 
ment, Messieurs Government Councillors Ulrick and Linhoff, 
were, if possible, even more favourable to Ultramontanism, and 
steerb'd iheir course in everything according to the precepts of 
the sons of Jjoyola. So the whole management of Catholic 
affairs was entrusted to these three gentlemen, that they might 
rule according to their pleasure, as Herr von Miihler ap¬ 
proved of all their proceedings. In what way did they govern, 
however ? As a matter of course, in a manner which was 
diametricnriy opposed to the interests of the State, in that they 
played completely into the hands of adherents of the sons of 
in regard to school instruction, as well as school 
supervision. 

It had thus happened that the Jesuits had become, by 
degrees, almost all-powerful in Prussia, as wo have formerly 
pointed out, and not the less had it resulted that this antagonism 
between Protestantism and Catholicism had assumed constantly 
a rougher aspect. But, lo ! in July 1871, the news suddenly 
spiv ad abroad that the department for Catholic Church matters 
in the Religious Administration, had been abolished; the three 
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members above mentioned ])aving received their pensions. At 
first the report did not obtain credence, but the news was 
presently verified, and the first great stop for the destruction of 
Jesuitical Ultrarnontanism had now taken place. 

One may well imagine the anger of the bishops and their 
supreme guides, the sbiis pf Loyola. They certainly could no 
longer entertain any doubt but that the iron Prince Bismarck 
wished to break down their power; but they held it to be impos¬ 
sible that ho would ever be able to obtain the signature of the 
Prussian Monarch to the required enactment, because the latter 
had, up to the present time, liirnself shown forbearance in 
Catholic ecclesiastical matters. They, therefore, addressed 
themselves in an immediate petition to the said mpnarcli, in 
which they urged that he should abstain from proceeding 
inimically against the Catholic Church; but they were simply 
repelled with the observation that in no other country in Europe, 
as the Pope had formerly acknowledged, did the Catholic Chiircli 
possess a more favourable position than in Prussia, and that, on 
that account, it was all the more imperative for the State to 
reject presumptuous pretensions. 

Rage now rose to its height in the Ultramontane camp, and'to 
anger also succeeded consternation at the same time, as, at the 
beginning of November 1871, the Bavarian Plenipotentiaries 
placed a proposition before the German Diet, that they shoijild 
lay before Parliament the following project of law 

‘"Act relating to tho completion of the Penal i.Law-Book for 
the German Empire.—We, William, by the Grace of God, 
German Emperor and King of Prussia, order the following, wiU) 
the acquiescence of the Diet and of Parliament.i Individual 
article. After para. 167 of the Penal Law-Book for the German 
Empire, the following new para, shall be inserted: An eccle¬ 
siastic or other servant of religion, who, in tlie exercise of, or on 
occasion of the pursuit of his calling, publicly brings forward a 
subject for discussion before a crowd of people, or in a church, 
or in any other place destined for religious assemblages, in a 
way which seems calculated to disturb the public peace, shall be 
punished by imprisonment to the extent of two years/ ** 

This was the proposition which the Bavarian Plcnipotoniiaries 
placed before the Diet cJf tho German Empire; and can one, 
therefore, he at all surprised that the Jesuits and Ultramontanes 


ore ill Mie highest degree disturbed thereby ? Good Catholic 
Bavaria, with its good Catholic Government, and such a pro¬ 
position ! This was, indeed,, an attack upon the most holy 
rights of the clergy, for whom, hitherto, the pulpit had stood at 
their completely free disposal! God in Heaven ! that was, ‘ 
indeed, unheard of! Hitherto, anyone might agitato and insult 
from the pulpit, at his pleasure, without a soul whatever, even 
in the highest position, being able to say a word! Yes, indeed, 
it had hitherto been thus, and, at tlie last Parliamentary elections, 
the Jesuitically-minded ecclesiastics, by thundering words from 
the pulpit, had gained the victory for a goodly number of 
Ultramontane candidates. But this misuse of the pulpit was 
not- any longer to be tolerated—a misuse which, in Bavaria 
especially, had by degrees become quite insulTerablo. As a proof 
of this I will only adduce a few instances. 

Joseph Bergineier, Parson of Geisenhauseu, had declared from 
the pulpit, “ Hohonlohe is a Prussian rogue." Another Catholic 
pai'son called the Bavarian ministers and deputies, simpletons 
and debauchees." A third exclaimed, “ Your deputies wish to 
give you Jewish fellows as teachers ; • they desire to establish 
brothels throughout the whole land, and to rob you of the bless¬ 
ings of marriage." A fourth proclaimed from his pulpit; If the 
school law passes, then your children will be taught by Jewish 
fellows to despise the Saviour, as once upon a time the Jews 
did in Jerusalem. And the parents will even be punished if 
they call ‘ Hepp ! Hepp ! Hepp ! ' after tlie Jewish fellows." A 
fifth preached from the cathedral of Ratisbon : “ The Emperor, 
as King, has command only over the body, but the Gbiirch 
holds sway over both body and soul, and therefore the 
Church can even release the people from the oaths they have 
sworn to the princes." A sixth, a bishop, thus expressed 
himself before a large assemblage, on a confirmation journey : 
“ We live in sad times; we are called Ultramontanes and 
Reactionaries; this condition can only be put an end to by war 
and revolution. We keep secular laws merely because power 
supports them, and wc should be seized by the throat wore we 
to act otherwise. If kings no longer consider themselves 
acting by the grace of God, I would be the first to overturn 
the throne.’* A seventh—but enough of examples, as, from 
those already given, everyone must be convinced that there 
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need be, in the German Empire, protection—legal protection, 
indeed—against such misuse of the pulpit by the Catholic 
clergy. The proposition of Bavaria was, on this account, 
accepted almost unanimously by the Diet, and not the less 
passed through Parliament with eclat. The Ultrainontanes 
now, to be sure, raised the most piteous complaints all over 
the German Empire, and at once declared religion to be in 
danger; but, in spite of all this, the new law was proclaimed 
accordingly, and soon displayed its blissful operation. I say 
blissful, as the chief thing was that now insults ceased to be 
given from the pulpit, as the clerical gentry had no desire 
to make closer acquaintance with prison cells. 

From what has been already related, it must have become 
sufficiently apparent that the German Government was not 
indifferent to the arrogant pretensions of my Lord Bishops and 
their wire-pullers; still anything energetic and effectual could 
not be carried out as long as Herr von Miihler remained at 
the head of the Ministry of Eeligion. He was, indeed, noto¬ 
riously the drag upon all progress in ecclesiastical as well as 
educational matters, and if he even consented to the innova¬ 
tions urged upon him by Prince Bismarck, it only happened us 
it were byway of compulsion. Besides, what did individual 
crumbs signify as long as the whole system hitherto obtain¬ 
ing was not broken through ? Herr von Miihler at length 
perceived that he was no longer suitable for the new ora of 
the German Empire, and as he became aware that all the 
liberal secdons of the House of Parliament were determined to 
vote in plain terms a want of confidence in him, he tendered his 
resignation to his King at the beginning of the month of January 
187^. This request was ut once accepted, without further ado, 
and it was felt through all Prussia—indeed, over the whole 
of Germany—that freedom from oppression bad been efieefced.' 
One had only to look at the universities to see what kind of men 
had been appointed professors by Herr von Miililer. Preference 
bad evidently not been given by him to knowledge and scientific 
reputation, but, much more, to position in the Oliuroli and 
orthodox faitbo How could there, then, be any wonder that 
the Prussian universities sunk deeper and deeper? In a pre¬ 
cisely similar way had Herr von Miihler proceeded respecting 
the ditlerent gymnasiums and lyceums, only stedfast believers 
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received employment tlierein. Men of a free or even 
of a moderate tendency, were rejected, and it was exactly 
as if Herr von Miihler had possessed a mortal fear of acute 
understandings and able heads. It was thus, then, only natural 
tliat for the most part persons breathed more freely when this ‘ 
impediment to progress had at length quitted office. And not 
the less uatural was it that there was loud rejoicing when it 
became known that the Privy Councillor of Justice (Der Ge- 
heime Oberjustizrath), Dr. Falk, had been nominated as his suc¬ 
cessor, on the 22nd January 1872. This was quite a different 
style of man. With such a person as he. Prince Bismarck could 
work hand iu hand in proceeding against clerical lust after 
power, and the presumptions of the Jesuits and Ultramontanes; 
indeed it was precisely on this account that the Imperial 
Chancellor had effected his nomination. The Prussian Govern¬ 
ment would, however, have deeply sinned had it hesitated 
any longer to appoint a liberal Minister of lieligion, as, in 
regard to the manner and way in which the Jesuits had con¬ 
ducted the colleges founded by them, and, indeed, all educa¬ 
tional institutions, things now came to light respecting their 
mode of instruction, that made it imperatively necessary for the 
immediate interference of the highest authorities. With what 
aim and purpose, then, did the pious Fathers work ? For the 
same object that had been attained in Spain, Ireland, and the 
States of the Clmrch; in short, wherever the Jesuitical Ultra¬ 
montane system had won supremacy for itself. One had only 
to look to Posen, or even Silesia, for instance, in the Govern¬ 
ment district of Oppeln; the grossest ignorance made itself 
there apparent, and the instruction was limited entirely to what 
the Jesuits called religion. Now, os for this latter, the teachings 
of the Syllabus played the chief part therein, together with the 
cursing of those who did not believe in the Infallibility of the 
Pope. 

The new Prussian Minister of Religion thus perceived that 
to the operations ol the Jesuits in the schools an immediate 
check must be imperatively put. and he introduced at once 
before the Prussian Chambers, in the beginning of February 
1872, a new law as to school supervision, consisting of the fol¬ 
lowing two paragraphs 

“ 1. The inspection of iJl public educational institutions 
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rests with the State. Ou this account, all proper authorities 
and officials entrusted with this duty are commissioned for the 
purpose by the State. 

2. The nomination of local and circuit inspectors, and the 
limitation of their circuit of inspection, belongs to the State 
alone. The commission granted by the State to inspectors of 
public schools for the people, in so far as they conduct this charge 
as an extraordinary or honorary office, is at all times revokoble. 
Those persons, however, to whom the inspection of schools for 
the people has been hitherto entrusted by command, are obliged to 
conduct this office in accordance with the regulations of the State, 
and are not allowed to indulge in vagaries of a contrary nature. 

What was now the aim of this new law, which the Minister 
himself designated as merely a law of necessity ? Nothing else, 
indeed, than the liberation of the schools from the influence of 
the Jesuitical-Uhramontane ecclesiastics. According to the 
arrangement hitherto obtaining, school inspection belonged to 
the clergy—the Protestant schools to the Protestant parsons, 
and, on the other hand, the Catholic schools to the Catholic 
priests, or, in other words, the ecclesiastical gentry were tlie 
“ born school inspectors. 

How, for instance, did the Catholic ecclesiastics exercise 
school inspection in the territory of Posen? They united 
themselves with the Polish nobility, in order to annihilate the 
German element in the country, and to separate this land from 
Prussia. Yes, indeed, the old Pole must be re-established within 
bis former boundaries, in order that Jesuitism might there be 
enabled to flourish again as formerly; and on that account 
instruction in German became not only neglected, hut regular 
opposition was made against it. By such conduct the desuitical 
Ultramontane ecclesiastics had carried tho matter so far that, 
for example, in the West Prussian communities, which formerlv 
were purely German, tho German language was now no longer 
understood by the rising generation. And could the Prussian 
Government tolerate any longer such a calamity ?. It was 
had enough that the ministers Raumer and Von Miihler had 
so long retained in their hands the Jesuitical Polish propaganda. 
Now, when the German Empire had been again constituted, one 
must proceed in earnest and with energy; and, consequently, 
the law concerning school inspection, brought forward by Dr 
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alk, was approved by a large majority in the Prussian Par* 
liamont, and later, also, in the Upper House. It is true, indeed, 
that the Prussian Catholic bishops at once strongly protested 
against this step, declaring that the inspection of schools, as 
daughters of the Church, rested alone with the clergy, not ^ 
with the State. But what did this protest signify ! The King 
establislied this law by his signature, and it became valid 
throughout the whole of the Prussian dominion. 

What happened, however, in consequence of this, in the 
province of Posen, when the extraordinary revision of schools 
was hold ? Wherever school inspection had been exercised 
by a Jesuitical Polish-disposed ecclesiastic, instruction in 
the German language had been totally neglected; while as 
regards Prussian history and geography, as well as the rela¬ 
tions of the Prussian States, the pupils were totally ignorant 
thereof. Indeed, in many village schools the pupils could not 
actually tell to what State and country they belonged, and still 
less had they any knowledge as to liow the King of Prussia and 
Emperor of Germany was designated. At that time, when the 
Jesuitical Ultramontane movement was so much exciting the 
minds of all, it suddenly became known that an apothecary, for¬ 
merly of Posen, had been arrested, on the 2l8t February 1872, 
because ho was strongly suspected of contemplating an attempt 
on the life of the Imperial Chancellor, Prince Bismarck. The 
investigation which followed showed that the accused was called 
Emiliiis Westerwelle, and that be was in close relation with 
Prebendary Kozmian, of Posen, confidential adviser of tho Arch¬ 
bishop of Posen-Guesen, Count Ledochowski. A domiciliary 
search was made at the house of the said Prebendary, wliich 
elicited extraordinary disclosures. Not, however, concerning 
Westerwelle, who was afterwards pronounced to be not guilty, 
Lctii m regard to Prebendary Kozmian and his intimate friends 
the Jesuits. It transpired that ho kept in Posen a large establish¬ 
ment in wliicVii a young l^olish nobleman was retained by the 
Jesuit tcacliejfy as assistant in matters of school instruction; at 
this time, howt.ver, by order of tho Archbishop named, Jio had 
to undergo, as a Church punishment, seclusion in the Jesuit 
cloister of Soliriiiui^^ because, in company with n disreputable 
woman m tho ljat4]ing-plao6 of Uomburg, he had partly 
wasted in riotous living, and partly gambled away, e 
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^(aTg& sum of money, which, as Peter’s pence, was destined 
the Holy Father in Borne. The domiciliary search was now 
extended to the Jesuit cloister at Schrimm, and again something 
remarkable came to light; letters were found there proving that 
the Polish Ultramontane movement in Posen entirely proceeded 
from the Jesuits, and, also, that the members of the so-called 
Central party in the Parliament were not by any means ignorant 
as to the matter. Further proof was found that the Pope, at 
the instigation of the Jesuits, had nominated a Primate of 
Poland, and that this step stood in close relationship with 
the efforts of the nobility in Posen to set up again the Polish 
kingdom—seeing that, according to old Polish law, the 1 liinatc 
of Poland was representative of the King and possessor of 
political power when the Polish throne was vacated. Lastly, it 
was found that a number of foreign Jesuits were disporting 
themselves on Posen territory, with no other object than that 
Qp guiding and firmly uniting the connection of the Posen 
nobility with the nobility in Bussian Poland, as well us Galicia. 
This was a highly important discovery, which justified Prince 
Bismarck in instantly proceeding against the sons of Loyola by 
State measures; but, ere doing so, he wished still to try before¬ 
hand a final remedy. He therefore endeavoured, thiough an 
understanding with the Bomau Curie, to get the mastery over 
tliem without being obliged to resort to force on his side. Accord¬ 
ingly, at the end of April 1872, it was suddenly reported that 
Cardinal Prince Hohenlohe had been nominated to be German 
Ambassador at the Holy Papal See, and, of course, it was per¬ 
ceived therefrom that a great concession had been made to the 
Catholic Church. The German Empire to be represented at the 
Holy See, not only by a good Catholic, acknowledged to be 
faithful, but by one of the Princes of the Church of the highest 
standing! What more could the Pope desire? toy, 

indeed,°the proof that the German Government wps earnestly 
desirous of maintaining peace with Home, and of fulfilliug ail 
just demands of the Catholics. 

But there was one thing that could not be forg^*'*^®’^ • Cardinal 
Prince Hohenlohe had remained a German in ®ii i'i® words and 
actions, and had never yielded to the influeric® Jesuits. 

They therefore entertained a decided hatred towards him, and 
contrived to keep him always far away from the Papal Court. 
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ooplo were all tlie mure eager to know how the Pope would 
take the nomination ; but, fortunately, ciirioBity was not long 
kept in suspense. Under date the 25th April 1872, Deren- 
thal, the German Charg6 d’ Affaires in Home, communicated to 
Antonelli, the Cardinal Secretary of State, in a confidential way, 
that the nomination had taken place, and asked, at the same 
time, whether the same was agreeable to the Pope. The Sec¬ 
retary of State gave no reply for several days; consequently, 
Derenthal repeated the question on the 1st of May. The Car¬ 
dinal Secretary of State a' once replied, on the 2nd of May, 
he had not omitted to obtain the orders of the Pope, but His 
Holiness, although not insensible to the intentions of His Im¬ 
perial Majesty, found himself, nevertheless, in the disagreeable 
position of being unable to authorise the reception of so delicate 
and important an office by a Cardinal of the Holy Romish 
Church, pai’ticularly under the present circumstances of the 


Holy See.” 

Thus the Ambassador nominated by the German Emperor 
was rejected by the Pope, and in such a v/ay, indeed, as could 
hardly be more rude. Was there not therein a deadly insult ? 
Everyone knows that the rejection of a newly-named Ambassa¬ 
dor had, perhaps, never before happened, and Prince Bismarck 
expressed himself as follows on the matter: ‘‘It very seldom 
occurs that the question arises whether the person of an 
Ambassador appointed to a friendly Court is a persona grata. 
An ausw^er in the negative is an invitation to cancel the selection. 
J have been now for one-and-twenty years engaged in the 
b isiness of higher diplomacy, but this is the first case, during 
this time, of a refusal. It more frequently happens that a Court 
is desirous for the recall of an Ambassador already accredited to 
it for a long period. When in such a case the wish is con- 
/icJentially expressed for a change in the individual, there is in 
the background an experience of several years’ intercourse; hut 
I cannot cidl to mind the rejection of a newly-appointed repre¬ 
sentative." Thus, the refusal of Prince Cardinal Hohenlohe, 
whom the German Emperor had nominated his Ambassador in 
Rome, was a sharp insult to this most powerful of all European 
monarchs; and it was considered so in the latter s capital. But 
why had the Pope thus acted ? After a few days it became 


apparent. 
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first, Pias IX. and bis Curdinol Secretary of State, 
Antouelli, were very much flattered at the circumstance tliat the 
German Emperor had sent an Ambassador to Rome, in the 
person of a cardinal, and they never for a moment contemplated 
declining the honour; but the Jesuitical surrounding of the Pope, 
impelled by the hatred they had entertained during many years 
against Cardinal Hohenloho, represented the matter as indicating 
the initiation of an anti-Oatholic policy, judging, that is, from the 
character of the person sent, and moved the weak Pius IX.— 
their playtliiug during many years—to proceed against the 
German Empire in the manner which has been represented. 

Prince Bismarck—or, better said, the German Government— 
MOW knew what to think of the position in relation to the 
Roman Senate. On the part of Germany, the Pope’s Govern¬ 
ment had been met in the most friendly manner, the hand for 
an understanding having been held out; the Senate, however, 
declined the offer with a rude haughty spirit, and proclaimed, at 
the same time, that it had nothing to do with peace. What 
peace, what understanding, what compromise ? Was it likely 
the Gevman Empire would submit, and blindly approve of all 
the demands of Rome ? Would it proclaim the Syllabus, and 
regulate its code of laws according thereto ? Would it recognise 
the Infallibility of the Pope, and tlicrewith also his right of 
sovereignty over all temporal governments? Would it adopt 
measures to restore the old Catholics, and, lastly, bring all its 
Protestant .subjects into the lap of the only saving Cliurch ? I- 
it was to act thus, then would the Pope graciously grant i. 
peace, and there would be nothing more on earth but heavenly 
felicity. 

This was clearly the position which Rome took up: there 
could be no longer any doubt about it. Still, the Impeiial 
Gbancellor asked himself, “who has influenced Rome w 
assume this position?” There could, of course, be no other 
answer to the question than “ that the sons of Loyola had 
done it.” It was they who liad everywhere poisoned the* instruc¬ 
tion of the Catholic youth; it was they who had hounded on the 
German bishops to battle against the laws; it was they who had 
preached open sedition in Posen; it was they who rebelled in 
everything against the State* It wos to them the invention of 
the SyliabuB and the Infallibility wms due ; tmd shall Germany 
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ibniit any longer to this? Would it be justified in quietly 
leaving the matter alone until things had gone on to such a 
height as to occasion another Thirty Years’ War? 

Truly, indeed, had there been any other man at the head oi 
the Imperial Government than the magnificent statesman we 
possess in Prince Bismarck, and, moreover, had there not been a 
colossal majority of tho German people against tbo Jesuits, things 
w'onld have taken a different turn from what actually occurred. 

Indeed, in October 1871, the German Protestant Assembly 
had unanimously passed tho following resolutions: 

"I. Respecting the dogma of the Papal Infallibility. (1) In 
so far as the Infallibility of the Pope, determined by the Council 
of tho Vatican of 1870, simply implies the intention of establishing 
the absolute authority of the Pope within the Catholic Church, 
the Protestant Union abstains from any remark regarding it. 
(8) In so far, however, as the new Romish dogma shall serve, 
in a Jesuitical sense, («) to attack the sovereignty of modern 
States in general, and the German Empire in particular, (A) to 
endanger tho confessional peace in Germany, (c) to threaten the 
liberty of mind, freedom of conscience, and onr whole culture ; 
tho German Protestants, and the whole of the German people, 
are induced and obliged to oppose determinedly this threat to 
States, to pence, and to modem freedom of thought, and to 
operate vigorously and carefully for the removal of these serious 
perils. 


“ II. As regards the Jesuit Order. In consideration (1) that 
the Jesuit Order coinsists entirely of members who are estranged 
from their families, from civil society, from their native conntrv. 
and implicitly obey the orders of their Roman superiors; (2) 
that the Jesuit Order is no union of free individuals, but 
a strictly disciplined spiritual army corps, under officers and a 
supreme General; (3) that the Society, since its re-establishment 
by Pius Vir. (Bull of 7th August 1814), as before its abolition 
by Pope Clement XIV. (Brief of gist July 1773), worked with 
the sole object of renewing and accentuating the mcdiffivnl 
supremacy of the Roman Hierarchy over the human mind, and 
setting up again tho supreme power of the Pope of Romo over 
princes and peoples; (4) that the Jesuit Order has deolured war 
against the entire cultivation of niind in tin- world, no less 
than against modem law, and civil as well as political liberty 
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i Encyclica of the Pope of 8th 'December 1864), aticl lias striven 
to hinder tlie religious moral development of mankind; (h) that 


% 


it disturbs and undermines the peace of families in a way 
which threatens the continuance and development of the German 


Empire, and on every occasion shows enmity to the rights of 
German Protestantism; (6) that it destroys the education of 
youth by piiestly training, by mortification of the love of truth, 
by the annihilation of conscientious spontaneity, by slavish sub¬ 
mission to the authority of the hierarchy, and thereby deeply 
injures the development of the fonnation of the character and 
mind of the nation and of individuals; (7) that it promotes 
superstition and the weakness of men for the increase of riches, 
and wickedly contributes to the extension of its dominion; (8) 
that the freedom of union and of religious associations are only 
rightly constituted in so far as they conform to the ordinances o( 
the State and of law, and are subordinate to the same;—in 
consideration of all these things, the German Protestant Union 
expresses its conviction that the security of legal order, and the 
authority of the laws and the power of the State, the well¬ 
being of civil society, the preservation of confessional peace, and 
the protection of spiritual freedom and spiritual culture, demand 
the State prohibition of the Jesuit Order in Germany. The 
Union also looks upon it as an earnest duty of the Gennan 
Protestants, and of the whole Gennan nation, to act in regard 


thereto with energy, that all interference in school and church 
matters, should be put a stop to ns regards those belong¬ 


ing and affiliated to tho Jesuit Order. 

Thus did the German Protestant Union express itself uimni- 
raously in October 1871, hailing from Darmstadt, %vbere it was 
then assembled, and hundreds of thousands joyfully agreed with 
it. However, of course, the German bishops, at the head of 
whom were those of Rntlsbou, Limburg, and Paderborn, at once 
espoused the cause of their oppressed friends, the sons of Loyola, 
and most energetically and openly declared their intense grief, 
ns well as moral indignation, at the most unwarrantable perse¬ 
cution of the calumniated members of the Society of Jesus. 

“The same” (the members of the Order of Jesus), affirmed 
the Archbishops of Cologne and Posen, as well as the Bishops 
of Breslau, Treves, and Munster, in a declaration of somewhat 
er date, “ distinguish tliemselves by a truly moral and Chris- 
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ehavionr, and by their thorough knowledge, their sound 
principles in tlieological science, as well as their zealous and 
blessed efficacy in the cure of souls, leaving besides, nothing 
indeed, to be desired. As regards their attitucie, also, towards 
the State, it is, indeed, the truest and most loyal, and it can b.* 
only evil-disposed men who would accuse them of anything to 
the contrary.*’ 

It would have been cowardly had the bishops acted differently; 
but facts are not to be controverted by phrases, and it was bad, 
indeed, very bad for the Jesuits, that proofs of their generally 
injurious proceedings, so inimical to the State, accumulated daily 
more and more. Therefore, when the Parliament assembled in 
the spring of 187?., at Berlin, petitions to it poured in from all 
sides, which took their stand-point on the Protestant Union, 


and demanded the prohibi^’'^Ai the Order of 3eb-crb h>v the 
State. most remark ^t)lo thing, however, as regards these 

petitions, was that they proceeded almost entirely from Catholic 
supplicants, and each of them supported itself upon authenti¬ 
cated facts. It is true, indeed, that petitions were also presented 
against the expulsion of the sons of Loyola, and, indeed, to the 
very considerable number of 151. But when the particulars in 
regard to the preparation of these latter were investigated, it was 
found that they all ran quite alike, and had been manufactured 
after the same model, and hawked about by some friends of the 
Jesuits, 

Could any value, then, bo attached to such kind of fictitious 
things ? No, certainly not; on the contrary, the other petitions 
were all the more to he regarded with attention, because they 
desired that a highly cancerous affection should be extirpated. 
The Parliament was looked to with anxious eyes, as to how it 
would settle the matter; and, at first, it was not known for certain 
whether one might rejoice or not. It was reported, indeed, that 
tlie Liberal majority in the Parliament intended to request the 
Imperial Chancellor ‘‘ to bring -about an understanding in the 
Federal Government, on the general principles relative to 
Religious Orders, in order to establish legal protection to 
subjects of the State against ecclesiastical authority, a project 
of law being submitted to Parliament, whereby the setilements 
ut Jesuits and other allW Orders should depend upon tho 
approval of the State.'* 
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It was thus reported, and, in fact, the Parliamentary Commis¬ 
sion which had to oonsult about the Jesuit petitions decided on 
a proposition to this -elFect, by a majority. But, already, in the 
said Commission, voices made themselves heard which went 
much further, and especially Deputy Windhorst, of Berlin, 
expressed himself in the following terms : The Order of Jesus 
is dangerous to the Empire, because it teaches unconditional 
submission to the hierarchy, and ascribes to the Church rights 
which are incompatible with the existence of a well ordered 
State, The Jesuits are also dangerous to the Empire because 
they have persecuted the new Empire with glowing hatred, 
excited false representations among the Catholic population, 
soiiglit to diminish the value of the Empire, and represented 
it as a declared enemy of the Church and of religion. Lastly, 
the Jasu’a's are uViigcnriraas' to culture, because they have 
disturbed the peace of civil society,, impeded the moral 
development of the people. They are, mereioid, to be opposed 
with all, even the most severe measures, and only a law of prohi¬ 
bition, which must be courageously enforced, can be of any avail."' 

The motion of the Committee for Petitions, it will be seen, 
appeared too liihewarm in tbe eyes of Deputy Windhorst, of 
Berlin, and when, in the middle of May, the Imperial Diet 
entered into consultation on the subject, many sided witli him 
from the outset. 

" From the very day ” — thus reasoned Deputy Wagener- of 
Newstettin—“from the very day on which the Vatican Council 
was inaugurated, the religious dissensions in Germany are to be 
dated. The Governments have hitherto shown an unpm-fl.mnblo 
indulgence in this matter, and hence the Catholic Chuiol 
herself more powerful than in reality she is. There exists, 
however, a verv large party within her who crave to be freed 
from the oppression now exercised by Rome— an oppression 
wbicli,evenby good Catholics, is denounced as quite unbearable. 
I’he Jesuitical reaction starts from the principle of ignoring en¬ 


tirely the State, and straightway identifies revolution and reform. 
It is impossible for the German Government to face with folded 
hands an agency which questions the very foundations of the 
ijtQte; and, therefore, it is likewise impossibh* for the State any 
longer to maintain the same position with regard to the Jesuits 
which it has maintained until now." 
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Several other members of the Diet spoke in the same strain, 
amongst the number, Kiefer (from Baden),b’islier (of Augsburg), 
Lucius, Schulze, MarquarJscu, and M. Barth. Finally, Wageuer 
and Marquardsen joined in the following motion : 

“The petitions anent the Jesuits are to be made over to the 
Olianeellor of the Empire, with the demand : 1. To bring about 
such a condition ol the public law as will secure religious peace, 
pant/ of all confessions, and the protection of the citizens 
against any encroachments op tneir rights on the part of the 
spiritual power. 2. In particular, and, if possilde, during the 
present session, to bring in a Bill which (on ground of the pre¬ 
amble and Article IV., paragraphs 13 and lo of the Imperial 
Constitution) will regulate the legal status {modus standi ?) of 
religious Orders, congregations, and communities, the question 
of their admission, and the conditions thereof, aud will render 
their proceedings, particularly those of the Society of Jesus, 
in so, far as they are dangerous to the State, punishable 
by law.” 

On this motion a division took place in the Imperial Diet on 
May I6th, 1872, and it was carried by the immense majority of 
205 votes against 84. . 

Thus the Diet left it. as it were, with the discretion of the 
Imperial Government to proceed with more or less severity 
against the religious Orders, particularly the Jesuits, and people 
watched with intense curiosity', to sec how it would act. At 
first it appeared ns if for the jiresent, i.e. during this session, 
no Bill concoruing the ecclesiastical relations would be brought 
in; for, in the first instance, such a highly important mutter 
could not be treated precipitately ; and, in the second place, the 
regulation of the relations between State aud Church could only 
bo established in its entirety by a whole series of laws. But 
the'Oatholic clei'^y, or rather the Jesuitical Ultramontane party 
which swayed them, bore itself with greater arrogaueo every day ; 
and it soon became evident that, at least against the Jesuits! 
some immediate measures must bo taken. Some stop had to he 
put to their intrigues, unless the State was to abdicate all 
authority, and Consequently the Federal Council dodiberated at 
once on the question. 

After a few meetings, it came to the resolution that in this 
very session a Bill of Urgency against the Jesuits should 'be 
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moved, and as early as fche llth of June 1872 it was ready 
framed. Its wording was : 

'"Project of a law,.concerning the limitation of the right of 
domicile of the Jesuits in the German Empire. § 1. To the 
members of the Order of Jesuits, or of any congregation affiliated 
to this Order, even if they are natives of Germany, the domicile 
in any spot of the federal territory can be interdicted by the 
local police authority. § 2. All regulations requisite for the 
enacting of this law'will be issued by the Federal Council." 

This short project was submitted to the Diet on June 12th, 
1872, and two days later it already stood on the order of the 
day. Naturally so, for momentous interests were at stake. 

On the 14th of Juno 1872, the consultation regarding the 
Jesuit law difficulty began; and a hot day it was, this 14th of 
June. The great friend of the Jesuits, Mallinkrodt, the most 
accomplished and clear-sighted head of the Ultramontane Central 
Party, opened the debate, and omitted nothing that could be 
said in praise of the Jesuits. But Deputy Wagener, of .New- 
stettin, replied to him not the less sharply and incisively, and 
his opposition carried with it all the more weight ns he was 
invested with the high office of Councillor in the Prussian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He showed, in the first place, that 
the proposed law was merely one of necessity, and proved that it 
rested on a real need, because the doings of the Jesuits had 
risen to a height dangerous to the State in the fullest degree. 
He proved, by official documents, that those black Fathers 
aimed at nothing less than collecting together all the 
enemies of the Empire, in order, in combination with 
France, to begin a war of revenge. He proved, moreover, 
that during the summer, large Jesuit missions were to be 
held in Posen and Silesia, in order to set up a general Polish 
in.-arrcction, strengthened by the Poles in Galicia. He proved 
that the disobedience of the bishops, and their recusance in 
regard to the observance of the laws, wore fomented by the 
Jesuits, and that their aim in such a line of conduct could be no 
other than the kindling of stiife which, as a matter of fact, had, 

indeed, already begun. He proved-but what need have I 

to occupy myself any longer with details? 

TIjo great majority of Parliament on that memorable l4th of 
June, was thoroughly on the side of Government, and it became. 
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oed, apparent, that if peace were to be maintaiued, the proposed 
law nni&t, indeed, be made even more severe, and the expulsion 
of the Jesuits enforced in its entirety. 

At the second sitting of Parliament, on the proposition of 
Deputy Meyer von Thorn, it was accordingly resolved by the 
Liberal section as follows: 

“ 1. The Society of Jesus and all Orders allied to it, as v;ell 
as congregations of a similar nature, are prohibited within the 
territory of the German Empire. The establishment of settle¬ 
ments of tliis Society is interdicted. The settlements at the 
present time existing must be dissolved within a time fixed upon 
by Parliament, at the most not exceeding six months. 

“ 2. Those belonging to the Society of Jesus, and any con¬ 
gregation allied to them, may, if they are foreigners, be expelled 
from the German Empire; in so far, however, as they may 
possess German rights and privileges, their sojourn shall be 
forbidden in certain districts, or a fixed place of residence 
assigned to them. 

“3. For the carrying into effect of this law, regulations 
shall be determined by Parliament. The measures adopted 
in this respect shall be executed by the police authorities. 
Difficulties in regard to any arrangements which may he ordered 
in conformity with this law appertain to Parliament, which may 
commission a committee, appointed by it, for the discharge 
of the same. There shall he no del^y regarding any diffi¬ 
culties.** 


This modification of the project of law was not only an 
improvement upon that drawn up by the German Government, 
it was, in fact, something quite new, totally diflering from the 
previous scheme. The Government contemplated no further 
object in their plan than to obtain a permit, in order to enable 
ed against Jesuitism; hut now it was proposed 
according to which no Jesuit might in future 
‘rritory, and if this proposition passed through, 
uld be compelled to eject all Jesuits, 
his new modification of the Jesuit law, came 
the 17th June, and the result was its 
qority. The chief stroke was given by 
a Bavarian "Catholic, and we cannot 
.j passages from his speech. is 
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question/’ said he, "as to whether the German Empire 
shall become subservient to the Jesuit power, or liberate itself 
from the same. Were it merely a matter regarding the five or 
six hundred Jesuits, viewed as individuals, it would not be worth 
the trouble to make so much talk about it, but it is a point 
as to wliether the whole Jesuit Ultramontane clergy, as a huge 
corporation, shall be allowed to comport itself like a great 
power. Indeed, it is a question affecting the Papal power itself, 
which, in our days, has identified itself with Jesuitism, and it 
has come so far as this, that the Jesuit Ultramontane Catholics 
represent themselves to be the only true representatives of the 
Faith. The new Romish Jesuitical reactionary combination 
permeated through the whole of Europe, and, as the Jesuits 
have made themselves tributary to Rome and the Romish 
Church, thus the German clergy has also become in a great 
degree subservient to them. Look at Spain ; there, at least, 200 
Ultramontane parsons stand at the head of the Carlist insur¬ 
rection that has broken out. Look at France; there an alliance 
is notoriously sought with the Jesuits, in order that by means of 
tJie combinations which thev maiinain in Germanv, a revenge 
may be taken on this latter State. Indeed, in France they 
calculate on this alliance with the German Catholics, and, on this 
account, one may read almost every day in the Ultramontane 
organs of the press the quite unconcealed threat, ^ Only wait 
until the French come back again, we shall then show to you 
what will become of the German Empire ! ’ Look at Belgium; 
shall we, perchance, allows things to come to pass with us as 
they have done tliere ? Sliall we wait until the Jesuits have 
also eaten themselves into all circles among us, until capital as 
well as labour liave become subservient to Jesuitism ? I liave a 
conviction that the spirit of the German people will become 
master of the Romish and despotic Jesuitism. ' let 

us think meanly of the struggle! Had things 
remain as they were of old in Rome; had no^ 
been issued under the guidance of the Jesui 
in every war engendered discontent and 
have arrived so far as a combat. ^ , , 

attacked, and we must accept battle. V 
confident we shall obtain the victory : 
people have driven the foreigner^. 
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lie -manner, also, will they know how to drive the. foreign 
foe over the Alps.’* 

ThiiS; spake Catholic Volk, and afterwards the project of law— 
as it had been proposed by Deputy kTeyer von Thorn—came 
to be accepted by a most decisive majority, at the third reading, 
on the 19th of June 1872, after it had undergone some immaterial 
anu ndments. The Parliament thereupon directed that the 
Order of Jesus, with all its dependencies, should no longer have 
any existence in Germany; and it only now remained to be seen 
\Yhethcr the Imperial Government would act upon this decision. 
But how could there be any doubt about it, as there had not been 
the least opposition in Parliament to the proposition of Meyer ? 
The authorilics must certainly have been in favour of the law, 
otherwise they would have pursued a different course of conduct, 
and it appeared to be also certain that the other Governments 
of the Diet would give their hearty approval. But all doubt 
disappeared when, on the 10th of July, the law, bearing date 
4th July, relative to the Society of Jesus, was promulgated 
in the Imperial Law Gazette ; it ran thus:— 

J. The Order of Jesus and the societies allied to it, as well 
as congregations similar thereto, are excluded from the territories 
of the German Empire. The establishment of settlements of 
the same is interdicted. The settlements at the present time 
existing are to he dissolved within a period to he fixed by Diet, 
which shall not exceed six montlis. 

2. Those belonging to the Order of Jesus, or to Orders 
allied to it, or to congregations similar thereto, shall, if they are 
foreigners, ho expelled out of German territory; if they are 
natives of Germany, their place of residence in certain districts 
or places, is prohibited as may be decreed. 

'*3. The necessary regulations as to the carrying out and 
securing the complete execution of this law shall be issued by 
the Diet.” 

It was thus proclaimed in the Imperial Law Gazette, and it 
now became apparent that tlio sons of Loyolo, together with those 
eounected with them, and the congregations depoudeut on them, 
would shortly disappear from German soil Yes, indeed, it was 
clear that they would depart; or, as may he better said, be 
made to depart, and in fact the work was at once commenced. 
The first of the Black Cloaks who prepared thqmselves for 
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departure were those in Essen, and their emigration took place, 
partly to Holland, Denmark, and England, partly to Franco, 
Spain, and North America. After them went the Fathers of 
Maria'Laach. as well as those of Cologne; the latter, however, 
only after having been made to declare, by the police, whereto 
they intended to direct their steps. In Posen, the pious Fathers 
acted as if the law of expulsion did not apply to them, and even 
on the 31st of July, they celebrated the festival of their founder, 
Ignatius Loyola, with extraordinary pomp ; but on the day 
following, the District Council declared the congregation of their 
Church to be dissolved; forbad their reading mass, preacliing, 
teaching, and hearing confessions; and fixed a short time for 
them to quit the cloister. 

Precisely the same occurred during the first days of August, in 
Miinster, in Metz (as in the new Imperial territory of Alsace- 
Lonraine the same law now applied), in Schrimm (whence the 
Fathers emigrated to Galicia, to gladden thereby the Austrian 
Empire), in Bonn, in Strasburg, in Aix-la-Chapelle, in Kreuz- 
berg near Bonn, in Gorheim near Sigraaringeu, in Marienthal 
and Bornhofen in Nassau terrritory, in Mayence, in Ratis- 
bon, and all places where the Jesuits had settlements; and 
everywhere, or at least almost everywhere, they submitted them¬ 
selves, without resistance, to the regulations of the police 
authorities. Only in Essen did there come to be some dis¬ 
turbances, but, on the whole, of inconsiderable character. At 
Ruda, in Silesia, the pious Fathers sought to evade the law, 
by declaring themselves to be only private individuals, the 
guests of Count Ballestrmn, from whom they received board and 
lodging; but the police allowed no ‘‘x** to bo made into an u, * 
and the sons of Loyola were obliged to take their departure out 
of Essen and Ruda, as well as their other settlements. And 
no regard was paid in the least degree to the circumstance that 
one or other called himself a high-born lord, a mediatized count, 
or a prince; for the aristocratic gentry were compelled to take 
their departure out of the Empire exactly as the citizens, 
seeing that the desire was to get rid of the objectionable Society 
under any circumstances. 

But not merely were the Jesuits proper to be proceeded 
against, but all otlier Orders whicli stood in any close velntion- 
ship to them, or even allowed themselves to be influenced by 
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; such as the Redemptionists, in the territory of Nassau, as 
I well as in Treves and Bochum ; the school-sisters, who in great 
/ numbers had taken possession of the people’s schools throughout 
the whole of Germany, on account of the want of teachers; the 
hospital Fathers in Posen territory, and the Sisters of Mercy in 
Kurnick and elsewhere ; the Franciskanissen, in Salzkotten 
(Westphalia); the Order of the Ladies of the Holy Heart 
{Dames an Sucre Coeur) in Silesia and Posen ; and the cloisters 
of Women of the Poor Child Jesus, in Bonn, and elsewhere on 
the Rhino. The ways and means, however, which were employed 
to ascertain what cloisters and Order communities should be 
abolished, were very simple. 

The Burgomasters of all places in which monks and nuns 
were to be found, had to furnish replies to the following 
questions: “(1) Name of the Order. (2) Number of members 
(among whom, how many foreigners, and how m.any natives? ) 
(3) Organisation (superintendence by superior General with 
unlimited legal powers). (4) Discipline (implicit obedience to 
superiors). (5) Object, aim, and principles (people’s and 
Protestant missions, educational learning, moral teaching and 
educational method). (6) Connection with other Orders 
(affiliated to the Jesuits ; directed by the Jesuits).^* 

In this way a conclusion was soon formed as to which Orders 
were particularly dangerous; and, although one or other of the 
Societies might deny being in any relationship to the Jesuits, they 
were at once abolished unless they were completely able to clear 
themselves. It was still, however, of far greater importance that 
an end should he made of the many unions which owed their 
origin to the Jesuits, and the Prussian Minister of Religion issued, 
with this object, the following order, under date 4th July 1872 : 

‘^It has come to my knowledge that in several provinces of 
the- State there exist many congregations, arch-brotherhoods 
of the Family of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, and other religious 
bodies, which are intended partly for the instruction of schohirs 
at gymnasia and universities, ns well as other higher educational 
institutions, partly that those latter persons should become on- 
I’olled members. I resolve, therefore, that the religious com- 
tnimitics now existing, connected with gymnasia and the higher 
educational institutions, shall he dissolved ; that the scholars 
tbereof shall be forbidden to sympathise with these religious 
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bodies in nny way ; and that all proceedings raised in opposi. 
don to this prohibition shall be severely punished—if necessary, 
by removal from tTie.institution.” 

What a new blow was tliis for the Ultramontane party! 
Those unions had been expressly called into existence by the 
Jesuits in order to indoctrinate the students and pupils of the 
gymnasia in superstition, as well as in order to obtain from 
them a contribution for the Pope from the weekly money 
given by the parents. They had been established with the view 
of exercising an absolute influence upon the students at 
gymnasia, and that they should be drilled into strict obedience 
to the Jesuitical superiors. The pupils and gymnasium students 
had to accede to those unions and sodalities, as they had to tear 
being punished by the professors adhering to the Jesuits, or 
being treated under the suspicion of being heretical. They had to 
put up with them because they were foi'ced by moral compulsion; 
and they were, therefore, immensely relieved when they found 
themselves freed from the unions, with their religious exercises 



and devotions. 

The Jesuit Ultramontane party were under the impression that 
the Government of the German Empire would not dare to enter 
into the lists against them. They believed this, because they 
held it as their opinion that they would have at their back the 
whole Catholic population of Germany, and that it would bo 
fool-hardy on the part of the authorities to make so many 
millions their deadly enemies, or even to excite them to raise a 
revolution. But, behold, it now appeared that the Catholic 
population of Germany was, in by far the greater part, not in 
the least aflected.by the expulsion of the Jesuits. It is certain y 
true that some of the German bishops loudly and publicly pro¬ 
tested against the Jesuit law, “as a severe injury to the legiti¬ 
mate independence and liberty of the Catholic Church, and cf its 
inner religious life." It is undeniable that they proclaimed to 
the world, trurapet-tongued, that there never hail been a holier 
or more respectable Order than the Society of Jesus, “the whole 
of whose members were filled with the most sincere respect foi 
authority, and most intense love of their latherland. It is 
certainly the case that here and there Cltrainontane ecclesiastics 
held devotional services fo- the “oppressed” Church; and, 
ngnii), that others ascended their pulpits in order to call for an 
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Biid farewell to tlie “ pillars of lieaven ” (that is to 
e sons of Loyola). It mu.st certainly be admitted tliat the 
UU ;aj)ontane print, trer/wr/M/at, devoted to the exiles a highly 
..llietio greeting on their departure, in which the sentence 
occurred that the martyred sous of Loyola left Germany as 
“victors"; and in this respect it was imitated by other prints 
of the same nature. It cannot also he gainsaid that there was 
much wailing and gnashing of teeth among the praying sisters 
of the Catholic cathedrals, and that they would not he comforted 
at all, at the loss of their beloved Father Confessors. 

How did the great majority, however, of the Catholics of 
Germany take up the matter ? It may be well said, with inner 
satislaetion, if not with unspeakable joy ; “ at all events, with 
the perstiasion that the Imperial Government liad acted rightly 
in expelling from their entire borders the cruel disturbers of 
peace, the deadly enemies of toleration and authorised equality 
of belief.” On that account, nowhere, with the exception of 
the town of Essen, did there occur any agitation or dissatisfac¬ 
tion, in that the Jesuits had to take their departure, but., on the 
contrary, all breathed more freely, and it was even said by many 
C.atholic parsons, “ God he praised as, of course, wherever the 
Jesuits made their appearance, there they setup their missions, in 
order to make the abode of the wicked hot for the easilv-excitable 
people; there they brought strife into society and into families ; 
there they put the clergy against the overseers, and denounced 
everyone who did not work with lire and flame in their interest. 
'I’hus the whole of the thinking world, among Catholics as well 
as among Protestants, repeated the words “God he praised 
that they have gone ”; and abroad it was thought that wo 
Germans were indeed fortunate in having snob a Government. 

Moreover, the Prusso-Gormnn Government proceeded against- 
'he bosom friends and chief protectors of the Society, viz. the 
bishops, ns they had done against the Jesuits and Jesuitical 
anions, inasmuch as these magnates of the Church, in declining 
ohedienoe to existing taws, had made interference nece.ssary*^ 
find the first instance of this oocurrod in the ci .m of Chaplain- 
General Ramxanowski, Titular Bishop of Agathopolis. 

In Cologne, for twenty-four years, the Catholic military wor¬ 
ship of God had taken place in th.r Fvnngelieal Garrison Cluirch 
8t Pantaloon, with approval and agreement on ah sides How 
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_ old Catholics in Cologne proposed, in January 1872, that 
they should be allowed, at certain stated hours, to have a service 
for themselves in St. Pantaleon. This was permitted with the' 
consent of the Prussian War Ministry. Upon this Chaplain- • 
General Ramzanowski declared the said church to be desecrated 
—one sees here how the Infallibilitists bated those who 
denied the Papal infallibility—and, without asking the Minister 
for War, or even making him the least acquainted with the 
matter, interdicted the parson, Eiinnemann, at Cologne, from 
further holding the Catholic service in the Church of St. Pan¬ 
taleon. The parson obeyed, intimating the circumstance to the 
Minister of War. The latter, however, represented at once to 
the Chaplain-General the impropriety of his conduct, as also the 
possible consequences thereoft.-nd demanded that the Catluilic 
military public worship shfcufJ be held, as before, in the said 
church. Naturally the Chaplain-General, a subordinate of 
the Minister of War, ought simply to have obeyed; but, instead 
of doing so, he informed his superior that ho had referred the 
matter to the Pope in Rome, in order to make himself certain 
ns to how' far his conduct met with the approbation ol His 
Holiness. This was unexampled presumption; nevertheless it 
was shortly to become even more glaring. 

On the 21st of May 1872, the Chaplain-General Ramzan¬ 
owski, by order of the Pope, laid an interdiction and prohibition 
on the use of the Pantaleon church, as having been desecrated 
by the Old Catholics, and, by direction of His Holiness, pro¬ 
hibited afresh the parson Eunnemann from the exercise of any 
ecclesiastical act whatever in the said church ; further, he threat¬ 
ened the latter with excommunication in the event of dis¬ 
obedience, and declared that the church would remain under 
this interdict as long as it continued to be in the use of the 
Old Catholics. By this step arrogance was now brought to its 
height; as there was, in this conduct, not only, a public dis¬ 
obedience to the War Ministry, but also a solemn infringement 
of the rights of the State, under whose protection all creeds are 
placed on an equality. Besides, did it not appear evident in the 
clearest manner, from the appeal made to the Pope by the Chap¬ 
lain-General, that the holy Father was to be looked upon ns 
the supreme ruler, before whom all peoples and governments 
had to bow the liend ? 'Die Prussian Government, of course, 
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instantly suspended the Bishop '.’haplain-Genernl from all his 
functions, and forbade the whole of the Catholic military 
clergy from paying attention, in any way whatever, to any orders 
of tlieir ecclesiastical chief. 

They proceeded not the less deteminedly, also, against Bishop 
Dr. Cremenz, of Ermeland, and they were compelled to do so 
to prevent themselves losing all respect whatever. The said 
bishop, a most vehement Ultramontane, to ho compared to few, 
allowing himself to he led astray by iiis Jesuit counsellors, had, 
at the end of the year 1871, when the pious Fathers had not 
yet been e.vpelled, proceeded to decree the great excommunication 
nm ■ '^••ofessors IDr. Michelis and Dr. Wollmann, because they 
■hcism, and even proclaimed from the pulpit 
biiis puuifauiiienv oi k... - This latter step, up to the 

present, no bishop, not even an .rchbishop, had dared to do; 
and now the question came before the Prussian Government 
whether it could tolerate such a thing. The matter was con¬ 
sidered in all its aspects; hut it was, at length, unanimou-sly 
agroi'd that an injury to the reputation of the State lay in this 
Church punishment, which was directly contradictory to Prus¬ 
sian law. Consequently, the Minister of Public Worship, no 
longer Herr von Miihler, hut Dr. Falk, challenged the Bishop 
to explain, respecting this, how he could bring his measure of 
excommunication into accordance with the pledged obligations 
of his honour as a citizen. The Bishop found it convenient not 
to give any answer, probably with the hope that the thing might 
be allowed to go to sleep ; but this did not happen, and the 
result was that, in April 1872, an admonition came from the 
Minister of Public Worship. So then Bishop Cremenz found 
himself compelled to give an answer; but what was it that he 
replied ? Simply this, “ that a contradiction between State 
law and ecclesiastical law did not at all exist, while an injury 
to the honour of the citizen excommunicated had not taken 
place through the publication of the excommunication; in anv 
case, however, ecclesiastical law \,'ai. more binding for him than 
civil law.’ With this the Prussian Government >vns, as a 
matter of course, not satisfied, and the Minister of Public 
Worship was obliged to ))ut a formal request before the Bishop 
whether he was willing to submit himself to the laws of the laud. 
Thereupon an iiiliuitely courteous and solt answer came from 
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tl)c Bishop ; an. answer, however, tlie contents, of which wer^. 
not, on that account, at all satisfactory. The Bishop wrote 
“ that he was quite prepared to obey the law of the land when 
the latter was not in contradiction to the law of God. Besides, 
it is for tlie Catholic Church, that is, for him, the Bishop, and 
in the last instance for the Pope, to decide what the law^ of 
God was. Now the Excommiinicatio major undoubtedly be¬ 
longed to the law of God, and, therefore, on that account, the 
Bishop could under no circumstances revoke it. On the con¬ 
trary, lie was obliged firmly to maintain the same in spite of the 
common law of Prussia." 'fhis amounted to a public mutiny 
against State law, and there remained nothing else, therr^r^..^^. 


for the Government to do but to deny him 
nition which had before this he'-’" -.u. lu v/ords, 

there remained nothing for it u. . to break olf all State relations 
with him, and to declare his enactments for the future null and 
void ; and, wdiat was the main thing, to withdraw the income— 
85,000 tlialers—whicli he had hitherto derived from the State. 
0‘hat this would occur, the Bishop foresaw ; but he hoped to be 
able to elude the dire blow by a personal appeal to the Emperor, 
wltose acknowledged benevolence he claimed for himsell. The 
above, reply was written in August 1872, and in the following 
month a great fete was to 1)0 celebrated in Marionhurg—‘'The 
reunion of the province of West Prussia and Ermeland with Ger¬ 
many, as had formerly been the case a bundred years ago.” The 
Emperor had promised to be there, and one may imagine that the 
old Monarch would on that day have nothing but a smiling coun¬ 
tenance for everyone. Building upon tins, tlie Bishop had wi il teu 
an extremely humble letter to the Emperor, begging that he might 
be graciously allowed to appear at Marienhnrg at the head of 
his clergy, in order to testify to His Majesty the expression of 


attachment of the Catholic Church of Ermeland. Such a direct 
solicitation was very graciously accepted by the Emperor, and 
he ordained that, in the meantime, all harsli measures against 
the Bishop should be suspended ; causing it, at the same time, 
to be intimated to the latter that it would not be in bis power 
to receive from his hands a loyal address until the conflict 
Htill going on between the Bishop and the State Government 
had been settled. Tlie Kinperor accordingly demanded, in 
the moat peremptory manner, ''the Bishop shall absolutely 
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flwledge the sovereignty of the State and the efficacy of tho 
laws, and when this had taken place he, the Emperor, would 
then joyfully receive from tlie Bishop the expression of attach- . 
ment.” Upon this, the Bishop now addressed another letter to 
tho Emperor, which he caused to be despatch.ed on tho 5th 
September, and in this letter he employed every artifice of dis- 
simiilation. “ Ho recognised,” said he therein, “ the full 
sovereignty of secular authority in the dominion of the State, 
and declared that there existed no other power therein. 
For this reason, he would fulfil his duty by obedience to the 
laws to the fullest extent. On the other hand, however, he 
avowed that, in matters of faith, and in the way of eternal weal, 
the revelation and law of God served as the sole irrefragable 
rule, and he herein submitted himself with equal unreserve to 
the revelation of the Lord Jesus Christ, and to the authority 
of the Church instituted by Him.” 

What was the meaning of this ? The Bishop declared that 
he recognised the sovereignty of the State in its own dominion, 
exactly in the same way as he unreservedly recognised ecele- 
siastical authority in its dominion. Did he not in this way 
leave a back door open for himself ? Or how would it be when 
a Slate command stood in opposition to an ecclesiastical decree ? 


When, for instance, tho Pope ordered the Old Catholic pro¬ 
fessors to be excommunicated, while the State declared this to 
be contrary to the laws of the country, because no one could be 
openly deprived of his religion ? Whom was 'the Bishop to 
obey in this case? Upon tins tho cunning gentleman did not 
express his opinion, under tho conviction that the Emperor 
would not remark his Jesuitical reservation, and would be 
'satisfied with his apparently cordial declaration. But the double 
meaning of the Bishop’s language was at once recognised, and 
tl Emperor commissioned Prince Bismarck to compel the 
ecclesiastic to make a candid declaration. With the view of 
carrying out this matter, the Prince now took his own peculiar 
Way in order to put the Bishop, with his assurances of obedience, 
to the proof. If tlie spiritual lord really intended to render 
ohediei'ce to tho law of the land, ho must also acknowledge 
that he had to be subservient to the precept of the common 
law, wliich tho so-called greater excommunication, without con¬ 
sent of the State, interdicted. He must aisoi admit that, 
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as he had pronounced such excommunicalion in two casds, 
he had aoit‘d illegally. With this view, on the 0th September, 
Priuce Bismarck wrpje to the Bishop as follows^; 

“ The declaration of your Episcopal Grace, of the oLh of this 
month, to His Majesty the Emperor and King, bears in its 
aspect a contradictory character, though I cannot but hope 
that it will be possible for your Episcopal Grace to put His 
Majesty in a position that would enable him to receive you 
But, as official counsellor of His Majesty the Emperor and 
King, I can only admit of the personal reception of your 
Episcopal Grace by the same most mighty potentate when it is 
first of all consistent ^Yith the dignity of the Crown, every doubt 
being removed by your unreservedly and completely acknow¬ 
ledging tlie authority of the laws of this country, made by our 
King. Your Episcopal Grace has broken the law of the land, 
inasmuch as you have decreed the greater excommunication 
publicly against subjects of His Majesty. According to my 
judgment, it cannot be difficult for your Episcopal Grace to 
acknowledge these facts to the ruler of your country. As soon 
as this acknowledgment is made, it will give me much pleasure 
to see every obstacle removed which, up to the present time, 
has prevented your personal reception by His Majesty, our 
most gracious lord and master. 


V. Bismarck, 




Thus did Prince Bismarck write, and there remained no 
longer any back door open for this tortuous-minded Bishop. 
Wliat did he do, however ? He declined the admission that he 
had broken the law of the land, and thereby testified that it was 
impossible for him to obey the law of the land so long as the 
Church—that is, the Pope—commanded anything to the contrary 
It now’ rested with the Government to take action, if it did lot 
choose to acknowledge that the Ghurch was predominant over 
the State; and, therefore, the Bishop was informed that all 
payments to him would be discontinued, seeing that the in¬ 
come of the Bishop had only been granted him on condition 
he sliould acknowledge that the laws and constitution of Prussia 
were applicable to aud binding upon him. 

In tliis manner the Government of the German Emperor 
dealt with tho presumptions of the Jesuitical Ultranion tano 



